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ly against Indlan exports .In the recent pa 
indlestive ae tactics Washington Is ready to adopt 
rpose of blackmalling this country. i 
ee Essentially, the declan to devalue the rupee is n 
economic but a asa one, and the political impact | 
decision would be seriously far-reaching for the Nara| 
Rao Government. The Prime Minister had promis 
taking office that his ment would conduct all I! 
villes through the evolution of national consensus rele 
partisan considerations into the background. Yet, wh 
Prime Minister and the Finance Minister met the Oppo 
leaders on June 27 to explain to them the gravity o! 
economic crisis facing the country, they did not give 
inkling of the devaluation moves which must have al 
been afoot at that time. This, as the CPI General 
Indrajit Gupta, has aptly pointed out, “does not insp 
confldence as to the future of the nation's econo 
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“he devaluation of the rupee against 
$ currencies heralds what can only be 
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reckless march under the present political dispensatlog 
towards neo-colonlal dependency. This is seemingly pa 
conventional economic insrument to promote ex But ais 


part of whatis euphemistically called a structural adjustmeng 
programme, it has far-reaching soclo-economic and political 
implications. The present devaluation is, therefore, 
significantly different from and far more ominous than the { 
devaluation. under the fixed exchange regime a quarter. 
century ago. It is disconcerting, however, that the earlier 
devaluation attracted much more adverse notice than the 
present one, especially from the political and academic drcles 
who seem to regard It fatallstically as something Inescapable, 
ifnotn ; 

It was In the mid-elghtles, after careful and calculated 
preparations In the first half of the eighties, that the World 
Bank-IMF combine, working In tandem with the GATT which 
was preparing for the launching of the Uruguay Round of 
trade negotiations, had drawn up for India 

of structural adjustment. The then Govenment of | 
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it by iñe mid-nineties. Generous finandal backing was 
assured for the purpose. This is what the shrill cry of entering 


ei 


p 
India was Invited to implement this programme and complete \ 


the twentyfirst century was all about. 
The ouster of the Congress-I from power in 1989 created 
some problems in the way of the smooth working out of the 
programme. But on Its’retarn, though with much reduced 
strength and authority among the people and in Parlament, 
the Congress-I leadership appears to be anxtous to complete 
its obligation to the international financial institutions in the 
remaining three years as originally stipulated by the World | 
Bank-IMF combine. The minority government headed by P.V. 
Narasimha Rao has, meanwhile, come under such a saucer 
that it has been compelled to take politically the 
obnoxious of the measures, namely devaluation of the rupee, 
well before the presentation the Budget for 1991-92 
embodying the condiUonalities attached by the IMF to its loan 
in support of the World Bank-IMF programme of structural 
adjustment for India. 
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measures to meet the chall 
Besides, the IMF loan ART 
conditionalities. All th 
between the Union Government and the Opposition. 
such exchanges can help evolve the bie ipso ey 
consensus without which the survival of the 
itself would be at atake. That is why the manner f whid 
devaluation of the rupee has been carried out beh’ nd the 
of the es needs to be deprecated without 
Narasimha Rao should realise that the sudd 
devaluation of the rupce has undermined the overall pul 
confidence In the present administration at the Centre. In 


Dr credibility too has suffered some erosbn. 
niy 








’s Neo-Colonial Blueprint l 
MEHTA i 


It Is indeed really pathetic in this context ‘hat Loth tht 
Pome _Minister, P.V. Narasimha Rao, and the Finana 
Minister, Dr Manmohan Singh, have made statements that 
IMF had nothing to do with the devaluation of the rupee and 
that the devaluation had been ordered by the Reserve Bank o 
India in the normal course of the adjustment of the exchange 
rate of the rupee under the prevailing market-determine 
floating exchange rates of currencies. The fact, however, 4 
stark that the scale of the devaluation is much boo large for 
to be a normal depreciation. The devaluation has come in th 
wake of the continuing depreciation of the ru>ce under 
floating exchange rate system. Finally, It is the E rst Instalme 
and the second instalment of the same order will come aftd 
the IMF loan for structural pirate is signed so that 
exchange rate of the rupee is fully market-releted. What h 
been set in motion is a process for making the rupe 
convertible and ng the Indian economy and market fd 
the free Inflow and outflow of foreign capital. Considering I} 
weak economy, the Indian market wil! then become a pla 

ground for hot money operators. 

The World Bank-IMF side seems to be ful y ae 
spectacle that India Is presenting as a supplicant for forelg 
credits to complete the adjustment programme drawn up 
it by its foreign creditors. “There were no inscructions to 
Indian authorities to adjust the value of the ~upee,” an 
spokesman has cheekily sald in public. Mark the 
Instructions” used by him. A World Bank spokesman 
similarly said that “we have sent a detallec p 
New Delhi for immediate action, prior to th= passing of tH 
Budget... Further help to Indla would depenc on the progre 
of the reform programme.” But the World Bank does not cq 


' to ask for spedfic percentage of devaluatior, he pompoud 


declared. The Indian side has been made to eat the dust 
its poate In mud and with new credits withheld 
only from official and Institutional sources but 


- commercial sources. What Js being attempted is to add 


to Injury by creating conditions w there will be default d 

foreign payments, albeit for a few days or weeks, before t 

purse strings for the'granfiof credits are opened in advance q 
(Continued on page 
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Towards Politic $E! &2valuatior 3 : 


cae’ n July 2, a day after the Reserve | Contents ~ whatsoever ndian Press has already 
O ? Bank of India depreciated the value reported ! . Vashington how the 
if the rupee vis-a-vis all major international 1 POLITICAL , BOOK: decision ot downward revision in 
urrencies by 891 to 1015 per cent, The Towards ' Devaluatlon the value upee to over Rs 23 to 
Xconomic Times editorially informed. Sc. sbi! the dolla aw over Rs 25 to the 
There is a feeling that the rupee will test 2 ARP sitet , dollar)” » ly welcomed by the 
ven lower levels by the time of the Bab IMF and n ld Bank But most 
3udget so that the cumulative extent of | 3 Coastitutiona: Mkerepectives on | revealing is the st. ti ment by DrF Mehta 
depreciation works cut to 20 to 22 per Privatleatlon: A @Footnote to of the Tata group of om; es inasmuch 
cent, which is reportedly what the World Dallp Swamy as it completely nullifies Narasimha Rao’s 
3ank and the IMF recommend as a Upendra Baf denial “This is the first round of package 
condition for providing an aid package.” TEA iion ee which will carry out the IMF prescription 
As these lines are being written on 1 Westers © louble-Standarde of restructuring economic policies,” Dr 
uly 3, news has just reached of a further Jen Hoag nd Mehta said, adding “The RBI could have 
realistic adjustment of the exchange rate” 3 Perlla of [ dboodbath effected the same devaluation in three to 
£ the rupee, to use the term employed Stephen £| Rosenfeld four stages. But New Delhi wanted to 
y Dr Manmohan Singh, our distinguished | 6 Punjab: a transmit the signals of bold policy moves 
inance Minister. Thus as compared to Tavian to all concerned ” 
he value of the rupee on June 28, it has 7 AREA E E This devaluation is expected to fuel 
scorded a 17.4 per cent decline against | 4 Need to Retai to inflation, raise further our already 
be UK pound-sterling, an 18.8 per cent Transformati paal Politics mounting oil bill, and hit those industries 
rop against the US dollar, a 17.3 per Pramod, that are based on imports. Devaluation is 
ent fall against the Deutsche mark, and | 11 Parlament. as a Vehicle of being hailed by some as a step towards 
n 18.3 per cent downgrading against Sochi Change Rabi Ray promoting the growth of our exports, 
1e Japanese yen Such a sharp deprecia- | 19 Boe und ees precisely because with the decline in the 
on of the rupee within 48 hours of its | 5. New World Order and rupee value, Indian goods would become 
st “realistic exchange rate adjustment” North-South Relatlons—¥ relatively cheap in the world market 
innot be a routine affair, no matter Chakraverily Raghavan However, this is a simplistic view and, 
‘hatever Dr Singh has conveyed. The | 25 DISCUSSION: Forelgn Potley: as has been rightly noted in some quarters, 
ict is that this is plain and simple ‘devalua- Status Quo or Change? several conditions would have to be met 
on’, a term the Government of India is Partha S Ghosh before there could be a favourable impact 
shting shy to use since in international a The prEN Syndrome on our export performance. It needs to 
titutions it is regarded as a dirty word | 2 BOOK REVIEW: In Search of be understood that the global economic 
d is hence no longer in vogue. Origins of Western Diplomacy environment being what it is, the protec- 
As for the assertion by our new Prime Arnd Gupla tiorust barriers put up by the industrialised 
iinister, P V Narasimha Rao, that this | 31 DOCUMENT: Gorbachev on countries are bound to foil all our efforts 
ove was not dictated by the IMF, the Abiding Relevance of to enhance exports. The Super 301 and 
atement has failed to carry any conviction Twentysecond June Special 301 sanctions the US threatened 
i Foreign Alr Mail (Annua 
ae UOT eee As 4 rn j ' $60 o Rs 900 
Manager Sox Months Rs 8 Europe S77 or Rs 1220 
Malnotream Annual Rs 150 America $88 or Rs 1450 
F.24, Bhagat Singh Market New Delhi - 110 001 Three Years Fs 400 Foreign Surface Mali (Annual) 
Phones 3447721353519 Cable Mamweekty Life Subscnpticn ris 1200 All Countnes $44 x Rs 720 











Constitutional Perspectives on Privatisation 
A Footnote to Dalip Swamy 


UPENDRA BAXI 


; y distinguished colleague, Professor Dalip S. 
M Swamy, deserves national appreciation for 
his incisive analysis of the Uttar Pradesh Govern- 
ment’s largesse in handing over, in such reckless 
plenitude, the Uttar Pradesh State Cement Industries 
(UPSCC) to Dalimia Industries in February 1991, 
(“Privatisation: Only for Avoiding Losses”, 
Mainstream, June 29, 1991, pp. 11-14) Professor 
Swamy raises the delicate constitutional issue 
concerning the competence of a ‘caretaker 
government’ to surrender state assets to a private 
industry and suggests that this is an issue for the 
President of India to decide. Whether or not this 
act of ‘privatisation’ falls within the Presidential 
powers of approval—it perhaps does not since the 
instrument of ‘privatisation’ here is a MOU and 
not a legislative measure which the Governor may, 
conceivably, reserve for Presidential assent— 
Professor Swamy’s analysis raises several perplexities 
which are apt for an adjudicatory resolution. 

‘Since ‘privatisation’ looms so large in official 
national discourse, it is imperative to understand 
some basic constitutional perspectives. 


> 


THE Constitution provides ample recognition to 
freedom of economic activity. Private economic 
initialive is, in fact, guaranteed as a fundamental 
human right of freedom to practice any profession 
and to carry on any trade, business or occupation. 
Similarly, trade, commerce and intercourse between. 
and emong States shall be free (Article 301). And 
the now demoted right to property (Article 300-A) 
is still powerful enough (though not as a fundamental 
but as still a constitutional right) to compel respect 
for private property in any state action. 

The Article 19 rights, one and all, are subject to 
the power of the state to impose by law reasonable 


The author, a distinguished Professor of Law, is the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Delhi. 
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U 
restrictions “in the interests of general public”. 
What constitutes reasonable restriction is a question 
which arose frequently in the first two decades 
since the adoption of the Constitution. By now it is 
clear the regulation of production, supply, and 
distribution of essential commodities is a reasonable 
restriction, even when the Essential Commodities 
Act prescribes wide powers in administration to 
decide what is an “essential commodity” whose 
distribution requires “regulation”. Similarly, price 
fixation of essential commodities cannot be challeng- 
ed on the ground that it may cause a loss of profit, 
in the absence of (as is the case with regard to drug 
prices) a statutory requirement of ensuring “fair 
return” in legislatively prescribed formulae of price 
fixation. Social welfare legislation as well as labour 
legisla tion also qualify as reasonable restrictions. 

Proponents of ‘privatisation’ will thus do well to 
recall constitutional jurisprudence, which already 
allows extensive free market, subject only to 
legislative controls in public interest which have 
been constantly exposed to judicial review. When 
they urge ‘deregulation’, ‘decontrol’, ‘de-bureaucra- 
tisation’, they are undoubtedly protesting against 
the pathology of state control; this is different from 
critiquing the very need for.state regulation in 
public interest. They have, accordingly, a constitu- 
tional obligation to discharge, in blueprinting 
amendments to existing regulatory legislation. This 
obligation i is hardly discharged by a global plea for 
‘privatisation.’ The Constitution envisages a state 
regulated capitalism, not primitive accumulation 


l} 


j of capital at all social costs. ‘Privatisation’ measures 


cannot ensure absolute economic freedom to 
economic agents and enterprises: all constitutional 
freëdoms and rights, under the scheme of the 
Constitution, are regulated freedoms. The charter 
of freedoms, thus, is not an analogue of the charters 
of the East India Company! 

The First Amendment in 1951 modified further 
the: Article 19(1)(g) rights. Article 19(6) expanded 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Yugoslav Crisis: View from Washington 


D: espite the efforts of the European Community, Yugoslavia has been plunged into civil war or s0 it appears fram | 
the pace of coents as we go to the press on July 3, 1991. 

The prospects of Yugoslavia's disintegration have caused legitimate anxiety the world over. india too is perturbed, 
not only because Yugoslavia is a longstanding close friend but also because formally it continues to head the Non- 
Aligned Movement whose existence and growth in today’ 3 altered global scenario is of particular significance for this 
country. ‘ 

Not that the use of brute force to ensure territorial integrity is in any way exonerable. However, all well-wishers 
of Yugoslavia and all its people—the Serbs, the Croatians and the Slovenes—strongly feel that all avenues for a 
negotiated solution of the problems that have brought Yugoslavia to the present pass have not yet been explored. ` 
Only if those avenues are sought to be explored in right! learnest can Yugoslavia’s current crisis be defused. But that 
should be done by the Yugoslavs themselves with the assistance of member-states of such a body as the European 
Cominunity which has a stake in regional stability. 

How does the US look at the crisis in Yugoslavia? This is of special relevance in the contemporary world ' 
situation. The following articles, that appeared in the Washington Post after the outbreak of violence in Yugoslavia, 
throw some interesting light on that and other related subjects. These are being reproduced from the International 
Herald Tribune of June 29-30, 1991 with due acknowledgement to the Washington Post. 

—Editor 
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Western Double-Standards | 


' JIM HOAGLAND 


É ! 


iÑ f- ugoslavia’s resort to massive violence in the name 
y of territorial integrity is a tragedy for its people, 
for Slavic unity and for the international community. 
The leaders of America and Europe have failed to head 
off a disaster they saw coming but did not want to 
believe could happen in Europe today. f 
The military ‘offensive against the secessionist move- 
T in Slovenia;and Croatia began one week after 
of State lams Baker had gone to Belgrade to 


es merican prestige in urging reason and compromise - 


on peoples who manifestly were interested in neither. 

Baker and his European counterparts repeatedly said 
that two things must not happen: secession by the two 
provinces and violence by the Central Government. 
Instead of neither/nor, the result is both. 

Trying to reconcile irreconcilables left the United 
States with little Influence in a land Americans helped 
create in 1918 and keep free of Soviet occupation after 
1945. Instead of pursuing a policy of encouraging a 


Next Week 


Mainstream wil carry special articles on the crisis in Yugoslavia 
written by Indian observers of the Balkan scene. 





` t 
managed, bloodless breakup, as urged long ago by some- 
US experts, the State Department stuck to the idea that 
Yugoslavia had to stay together peacefully long after 
that had become improbable. , 
Europe is even more culpable in failing to prevent this 
crisis. Yugoslavia’s trouble involves a misteading of 
history and a refusal by Europeanhations to apply to 
themselves the standards and strictures they routinely 
apply to the Third World. 

In the weeks leading up to the declarations of 
independence by the country’s two'western-most republics, 
other nations made no effort to invoke the peacekeeping 
machinery of the United Nations. There was no serious 
discussion of dispatching the blue-helmeted peacekeeping 
forces of the United Nations to keep the warring factions 
apart. 

' Procedural reasons wil be cited for not involving the 
United Nations. But more to the, point is a deep-seated 
European rejection of callirig on Nigerians, Senegalese, 
Malaysians, Canadians or other former colonials to 
police Europeans on the European continent. A small 
civil war may well be more acceptable to many in 
Europe than such a direct admission of failure in front of 
previously subject peoples and the world organisation 





MAINSTREAM 
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«they dominate numerically. ` 

Yet Yugoslavia is as artificial a creation as are the 
African, Middle Eastern and Asian states carved out of 
còllapsing colonial empires after World War I. Woodrow 
Wilson forzed European leaders to accept the principle 
of self-determination for the Slavs and other formerly 
captive peoples in return for America’s support for its 
allies’ terr-torial claims in Europe and the Middle East. 
_ The result was a national home for Europe’s Southern 
Slavs designed by foreign statesmen rather than one 
created by powerful or clever local leaders. 

Nations are the result of long historical battles that 
remain strongly rooted in the collective memory of their 
people. Violence has often been the midwife at the birth 
of nations. 

The miltary campaigns by the neo-Communist 
governments of Belgrade and Moscow to enforce a 
dubious territorial integrity are in fact forcing heightened 
awareness of nationhood on the Slavs-of Croatla and 
Slovenia in the south and of the Baltic states in the north. 
. Inevitably, the result of such strife is not neither/nor 
(secessior and violence); it is both. 

The disappearance of the Wall that divided Europe 
has encouraged the people who live closest to the West 
and have the most experience with European culture to 
make their dash for the exits from the crumbling remnants 
of Communist rule. 

This fe not a situation that lends itself to the appeals 


for reason and calm that Baker and his European colleagues 
have pigualy uttered for months. As with Israelis and 
Palestinians, or Kurds and Iraqis, Baker is rediscovering 
in Yugoslavia that to urge both sides to work for half- 
way measu. es of “greater autonomy” does little to cool 
murderous, deeply rooted passions. 

Baker’s June 22 trip to Belgrade was a controversial 
decision within the Administration. The drawbacks of 
going to Yugoslavia with nothing more’ than pieties to 
offer were in the end outweighed by Baker’s desire to go 
to Albania the following day. His advisers at the State 
Department told him that he could not go to Tirana and 
fail to stop in Belgrade. 

The turmoil that followed his Belgrade visit Teni 
that no: good deed goes unpunished, not even those 
performed by the Secretary of State. 

The Machiavellis of the Central Intelligence Agency 
advised Baker lest year that Slovenia and Croatia would 
break away this year and precipitate a crisis. The United 
States should choose a course of action, the gurus of 
Langley implied, that would not leave it sidelined 
mumbling formulas about territorial integrity when the 
day came. 

But Western nations did just that. They watched 
Yugoslavia’s disintegration hurtling down history's tracks 
and did not move to stop the bloody train wreck. They 
were transfixed at the switch, not asleep. 

: Q 
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Perils of Bloodbath 


STEPHEN 5. ROSENFELD 


Ty he reach for independence of Yugoslavia’s two 
É most westerly and Westerrrlike republics is bound 
to be received, even by those sympathetic to what drives 
Croatia and Slovenia, as regrettable verging on troublesome 
verging on tragic. 

This ıs certainly the view of those of us who, in 
saluting Eastern Europe’s revival at the end of the 1980s, 
felt some confidence that democracy would fortify, not 
undermine, national unity and regional stability. It seemed 
then that the region and the international context had 
changed enough to deter a return to the crippling ethnic 
passions of former days. 

Can it be that a 70-year-old, by and large voluntarily 
assembled nation of good standing will now break up 
on ethnic lines and slide into a civil war whose roots in 

“ Croat-Serb differences could produce the sort of blood- 
letting that Europe has not seen since World War II? 


It is enough to make one offer a belated bow to the , 


i 
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d 
State Department's Lawrence Eagleburger, a former 
ambassador to Belgrade, who suggested in 1989 that the 
West might come to feel nostalgic for the way the Cold 
War tended to relegate ethnic rivalries to the deep 
freeze! 

To some, of course, the Croatians and the Slovenes, 
with their democratically elected governments, are simply 
consummating a great triumph for the democratic spirit, 
for higtorical justice and for the Wilsonian ideal of self- 
determination. 

‘ If, in this view, “Balkanisation” exacts a price from 
the Balkans and burdens or unnerves others, then the 
idealism and inevitability of the process make it worth 
the pain. 

But a bloodbath, population displacement and the 

massive distress that would flow from disentangling 

thickly intermeshed ethnic communities and economies 
i (Continued on page 34) 
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PUNJAB 


Betrayal of Trust | k 


TAVLEEN SINGH 


P. eace in Punjab was always difficult. T.N. Seshan 

has now made it impossible. Because the cynicism 
and contempt with which he cancelled elections in the 
State, hours before people were due to vote, has proved 
yet again that the people of Punjab cannot trust either 
Delhi’s bureaucrats or politicians Chandra Shekhar, in a 
private conversation, ‘is believed to have said that the 
Election Commissioner's decision’ was worse than 


‘Operation Bluestar’. This may be an exaggeration, but ` 


anyone who understands the political situation in Punjab 
would find it hard not to agree that Seshan has been 
responsible for the worst mistake since the army entered 
the Galden Temple seven years ago 

Does Seshan even realise uhal he has done? Does the 
government? Have they thought, even for half-a-minute 
between the spectacular swearing-ins of coteries and 
cabinets, of what it must have felt like to be an ordinary 
Punjabi on the morning of June 22? It has not been an 
easy life for many years now. To the extent, in fact, that 


people think twice before leaving their homes to perform , 


the most mundane of daily tasks. Going shopping is a 
risk, going to the cinema virtually impossible, sending 
children to school a trauma and going out at night out of 
the question Despite the hundreds of thousands of 
armed policemen and para-military who lurk around 
every corner, there is absolutely no sense of security and 
this has been the situation pretty much since June 1984 
when the assault on the Golden Temple gave birth to the 
militant armies who have held the State to ransom. 

But even terror is something you can become 
accustomed to, so on election day there would have 
-been many hundreds of thousands of Punjabis who 
would have dared go out and vote, just as they did in the 
1985 State elections under exactly the same threat and 
much worse conditions. It is important at this point to 
remember what Punjab was like in September 1985 
when Surfit Singh Barnala’s government was elected. 
Important to remember that this was barely a year after 
Sant Jarnail Singh and his followers were killed, a year 
after the Akal Takht was bombed out of existence, less 
than a year after, Mrs Gandhi's assassination and the 
pogroms that followed and less than a month after Sant 
-Longowal was killed. Khalistan at that time, to many 
Sikhs, had seemed an achievable and even desirable 


` 


idea; so ‘the boys’ had more than a measure of support. 
They took advantage of this fully and used village 
gurudwaras throughout the State to warn people that 
they would be shot if they tried to vote. The-result was a 
65 per cent turnout and a moderate Akali Government 
in Chandigarh. 

The result this time would have been different but for 
the better—because since the Akalis were in no position 
to win with the sort of numbers they did in 1985, they 
would have been farced to form a government with the 
help of the BJP. Both Hindu and Sikh leaders would 
therefore have had to start thinking seriously about 
healing the communal divide, for the first time since 
1984. Nothing better could have happened for Punjab. 
As for the Lok Sabha seats, they would have probably 
been divided between the Bharatiya Janata Party, the 
Communist Party of India, the Bahujan Samaj Party and 
the AISSF (All India Sikh Students’ Federation). The 
Akali Dal, hopelessly fractured, was hardly expected to 
win and, naturally, since the Congress-I had wrongly 


decided to stay out of the fray, they would have not been - 


in the running either. Could this have been the main 
reason why Seshan did what he did? 
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THIS is only one of the many questions that we have a 
right to ask Seshan. The timing of the cancellation within 
hours of a Congress-! Government taking power in 
Delhi, leaves little room for doubt that the Election 
Commissioner knew that his decision would meet with 
the approval of the new government. 

He can go blue in the face giving us the defence that it 
was really only concern for the people of Punjab that 
prompted his actions. Nobody is likely to believe him. 
Genuine concern for the people would have made him 
act quite differently throughout. For a start, in a State 
that is holding elections under the threat of terrorist 
violence, surely a genuinely concerned Election 
Commissioner would have ensured the minimum possible 
time for campaigning. Instead of which Seshan gave 
Punjab sixty days, knowing that each day meant more 
deaths. He did this after first ensuring that there was the 
(Continued on page 34) 
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} ECONOMY 
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%7 ndia stands on the verge of big and drastic 


i 
-Í #7, changes. The serious economic problems, in , 


“™ particular the balance of payments deficit, 
internal and external debts; the woresening foreign 
exchange position, growing budgetary gap, etc. 
have evoked a nationwide debate involving wider 
and dee er issues related to industrial and economic 
policies and the path of India’s future development. 
The worsening problems are in fact expressions of 
the process of structural shifts taking place in the 
Indian economy. 

These crises and problems indicate that our 
economy is reaching a point where the existing 
framework has to be decisively altered and the old 
concepts and strategies questioned and given up. 
Whethez it is a Nehruvian model, or one that calls 
for full-fledged liberalisation or something in 
betweer: all of them are fast losing their relevance; 
they all will have to take into account new realities 

' that are emerging. The world is changing very 
rapidly, and India too must change if it has to 
survive... 


+ 


THE world today is characterised by inoreasing 
globalisation, rapid money-commodity exchanges 
- and emergence of regional trade groupings and 
growing pressures to raise productivity _ and 
_ technolegical levels. This tends to be overlooked. 
What is also overlooked is that the changes and 
_ problems in the Indian economy in the last decade 
or so are. to a large extent, due to the technological, 
market znd consumer goods innovations that have 
thankfully penetrated our economy. Partly, this 
has been. daliberstely introduced by 
in the last decade or so. 


This puts us in a better position, compared to 


other stale controlled economies like socialist Europe, 
to shift cver to a freer, more democratic economy. 
As if to draw our repeated attention, events continue 
to unfold in the socialist countries. And to emphasise 
that the - changes i in Eastern Europe are not merely 
‘doings’ or ‘misdeeds’ of some leaders there, 
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India Must Change in Changing World 


es a is 
ANIL RAJIMW ALE ) 
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E E are taking place in the rest of the 
world too: the moves towards`the formation of the 
single|European market, the North American Union, 
the régional integration in Latin America, nearer 
home] the regional Asian and Pacific markets and 


_ groupings and events in the African nations. 


The waves of change indicate a fundamental 
change in the role of the modern state; they also 
indicate qualitative shifts and metamorphoses in 
the Eina constituting the modern economy. 

It is unfortunate that generally our economists 
and al theorists have been insensitive to new 
world] trends and their implications for the Indian 
economy. Even the Left overlooks ther and refuses 
to draw the necessary conclusions from the events 
in East Europe. 

Left is still working with concepts that are 

ca or fully obsolete and therefore ends up 

suggesting inadequate measures. In fact, most of 

the Left documents have missed the main content 
of wo tidwide changes. 

. For example, the statement by Left economists - 
has made no attempt to go beyond suggesting 
some ‘short-term and immediate solutions and has 
on paa on isolated problems. 

advanced some suggestions which address 
some jof the immediate problems of the common 
people, could temporarily ease budgetary problems, 
and take a little burden off the economy. But on the 
whole}, the statement shows the economists as 
champions of temporary, half- hearted, short-term 
populist measures. 

The public sector and the state in our country 
have now become a massive assemblage of heavy 
means, machinery and infrastructures Supported 
by a gigantic bureaucratic system. This is the chief 
obstacle in our transition to a modern economy, its 
rapid mass growth, and our integration with regional : 
and world markets. The “temples of growth” of 
modern India have become breeding grounds for 
corru ption, inefficiency and bureaucracy guzzling 
huge urces from the larger economy. 

Thejstate- -run economy has run up huge losses 
and bred a culture of no-work. Most of the major 
public|sector ‘units in electricity, coal, steel, oil, 
communications, transport and heavy engineering 
ak signs of paralysis. The massive junkyard 
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of sick units, both private and public, reflects, 
among other things, a growing obsolescence of the 
country’s technological base. . 

This situation prevents the natural growth of the 
Indian economy. The very state, which at one time 
after independence helped garner resources, created 
conditions for capitalisation, built a heavy industrial 
base for the spread of industries and capital, is 
now interfering with the capitalisation of wealth 
and money. The natural horizontal expansion of 
capital is coming up against serious problems. 

The concept of the commanding heights of the 
state sector can no longer be applied as it is. 

What do we mean by commanding heights 
today? Should the state continue to command 
heights which are shifting and even losing ‘height’? 

The building of traditional industries, though 
still important, is not enough. Micro-electronics, 
computers, auto-revolution, information technology, 
automation of textile and several other industries 
need a different kind of state help: less interference. 
They are the new ‘heights’ of the economy. 

All the major existing infrastructures and heavy 
machine industries themselves are in need of serious 
technological upgradation. Raising productivity, 
reduction in cost, production of precision goods, 
and competition with world quality standards— 
the new tasks of the state involve creating conditions 
that facilitate the achievement of these objectives. 


» 


THE present nation-state came into being in the 
course of a struggle to create an independent 
economic entity in the face of internal and external 
pressures, particularly from imperialism. Close 
cooperation with socialist countries and the 
developing world was among the key factors shaping 
a self-reliant Indian economy. 

This very development has simultaneously created 
autonomous economic forces within our entity, 
which need progressive change and relaxation of 
state role. They also call for step-by-step reorientation 
_ of external economic relations in keeping with the 
demands of the new world with special emphasis 
on relations with the European union. 

The drag from the state becomes more obvious 
in the context of the spreading scientific technological 
revolution (STR) which has touched India also. 
. Partial withdrawal of the state from economic 
processes is one of the keys to further development. 


Objections might be raised -that India is not - 


Europe, that it still needs existing industries and 
state control; that being a developing country India 
does not need ‘big doses’ of modern technology 
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and hence there need not be much shift in the role 


- and structure of the state. 


What is being missed is that the problems and 
crises that afflict, and the changes occurring in, the 
Indian economy are due to the technological and 
market changes already taking place in the country. 
What is needed is to facilitate fundamental shifts in 
the structure of our economy in keeping with 
world trends. If we do not begin adjustment keeping 
the next decade or two in view, we will fall 
hopelessly behind. 

It is true that the state sector in India still plays 
an important role, but it is a role that is receding. 
Should we, for example, continue to operate coal, 
electricity, transport or branches thereof within the 
state sector? Has not the time come to at least. 
partially take them out of government control 
because they are getting stifled and corrupted? 

In fact, deregulation, relaxation of state control 
and the withdrawal of the state from the economy 
have become a worldwide phenomenon: in Mexico, 
Chile, Angola or Algeria, Western and Eastern 
Europe, the USSR, China, South-East Asia, etc. 
indicating, besides other things, the integration 
and common features of the world economy. 

Removal of state controls has helped most of 
these economies revitalise themselves. India must 
set its steps in tune with world events. 

The decisive factor that argues for structural 
shifts is that the present state and the economy 
controlled by it hinder our smooth integration with 
the world economy. In a world economy, India has 
to globalise itself; there is‘no alternative. 

The Indian economy has become highly sheltered 
and today the policy of import-substitution is 
presenting its negative aspect. Economic thinking 
continues to follow the ‘goal’ of ‘self-reliance’ which 
is losing its significance in the present world context. 
Our external trade relations are very weak. 

The epochal events in the regional and world 
markets, in the fields of technology, information 
and communications are simply passing us by, 
creating a worse crisis. No attempt is being made 
to formulate concepts of integration. 

India today possesses almost all the pre-requisites 
for a big take-off as one of the leading countries of 
the world. It can become one of the centres of 
regional tie-ups and one of the leaders of 
technological innovations and application, one of 
the most lively markets in the world economy and, 
in particular, become a leader in the production 
and wacldwide distribution. (exchange) of mass 


consumer goods. i 


In the present context, certain aspects of the 
(Continued on page 22) 
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ivarc’ ndian politics has thrown up some new 
trends. We are seeing greater emphasis being 
pi ced on status quoist rather than transformational 
politics. In other words, the dominant and privileged 
sections want the system as it is, and resist the 
increasing efforts of the underprivileged sections 
to better their lives. In this situation, mainstream 
politics has exercised its preference for the well- 
entrenched sections and even stopped paying lip 
service to the genuine grievances of the poorer 
sections. 

A second trend is the increasing dominance of 
the politics of elimination and assassination, instead 

‘of competitive political norms. The intense 
competition for capturing political power has made 
the alrezdy established political leadership insecure. 
The result is a curtailing of the norms which 
provide sustenance to democracy. Power becomes 
centralised in the hands of a few individuals rather 
than in the institutions, which makes these 
individuals the main targets of people's frustration 
and vulnerable to physical assaults. 

A third trend involves the decreasing emphasis 
on democratic and competitive norms; the political 
leadership went in for shortcuts like appropriation 
of pervasive communalism in politics. 

These features of Indian politics are sending out 
unmistakable signals, and the signals are generating 
fear of the disintegration of Indian civilisation and 
the emergence of a prototype of fascism. The 
increasing reliance on violence as a dominant mode 
of political and ‘social debate has made dialogue 
almost impossible among the various sections of 
society. 

Lurking fears have been compounded by the 
visible absence of those social and political forces 
which can transform the conditions responsible for 
the growth of these trends. No doubt there are 
alternatives not so visible in mainstream politics 
taking shape at the level. These alternatives 
are active at the local scale and functioning in a 
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subtle manner. The challenges howa up by these 
new ‘trends have to be taken seriously and 
ae tives to them have to be strengthened. They 

> product of the same conditions and reinforce 
par other. The main trend, shift in political and 
social] discourse from transformational to status- 
quo politics, provides a kind of reinforcing thread 


to other trends. 


Dove 
MUCH of the political space in the eighties came to 
be pied by status-quoist policies and a stability 
syndrome. The increasing crises of Indian capitalism 
and the wrong choices made by the Indian ruling 
classes strengthened the forces of status quo which 
are misusing the slogan of stability. The inability to 
subsyme crises and lack of will and vision to 
restructure society and politics, shifted the focus 
from ithe norms of dissent and consent to “forced 
consehsus” within the existing system of authority. 
Alternatives were seen in the formation of national 
government and evolving a “consensus” on issues ` 
of national importance. 

A process of shifting the locus from one variety 
of ideglogical monotheism to another is taking 
shape, and simultaneously it is negating the forces 
of ideblogical pluralism. This process of maintaining 
the status quo has been reinforced by the well- 
entrenched middle class. This class, consumer- 
oriented and individualistic, realised that politics 
is not a non-serious affair. The collective response 
of tke middle class to the announcement of 
implementation of the Mandal Commission recom- 
mendations has proved this beyond doubt. 

The upper caste middle class realised that politics 
can e deadly if its interventions are not 
closely watched. This can change the course of 
societty.and also the lives of the individuals. This 
realisation provided a new thrust to Indian politics 
as reflected in the electoral to the BJP and 
also to the ‘slogan of be raised by the 
Con 

' Transformational thrust eisied a large space 
in political discourse until the eighties. Populist 
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slogans like “garibi hatao”, “land to the tillers” 

“social justice for all”, “anti-corruption” and “fight 
against authoritarianism” have been raised from 
time to time. All these slogans, alongwith the 
promise of building of a socialist society remained 
the hallmark of Indian politics. The Congress 
promised what Nehru called the socialistic pattern 
of society by following a policy of industrailisation 
with government ownership. The state took upon 
itself the task of building up infrastructure like 
steel plants, oil refineries and machine tool factories, 
etc. In fact, this was essential for the fast growth of 
private industries. Indian industrialists were 
unwilling and unable to undertake the construction 
and management of these heavy industries. 

In other words, the national political leadership 
sought to realise the goal of socialism with the help 
.of creating a large industrial and agricultural base 
and by developing science and’ technology. This 
process of industrialisation and even the policy of 
nationalisation were as an expedient for 
increasing production and not as a means of oe 
social justice or reordering society. . 

Another populist slogan, “land reform”, was 
used-to create visions of equality. Land reforms 
and the way they were implemented, transformed 
big landowners from a class soley dependent on 
land and feudal privileges into a class of rural 
entrepreneurs. These rural entrepreneurs, no doubt, 
retained substantial interest in land, byt made 
considerable investments in transport, warehouse, 
rice mills, etc. All these measures threw up a class 
of privileged people'who were gripped by a kind 
of “psychology of scarcity”. On the other hand, the 
same process multiplied and also marginalised the 
«poor sections. 
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AT the same time, it must be acknowledged that 
populist slogans and the rhetoric of ‘socialism 
provided a yardstick to measure the success and 
failure of the ruling classes. It also contributed to 
keeping alive the discourse of transformation of 
society. However, after the mid-eighties, this 
discourse was not as dominant as it was in the 
earlier phase. No doubt the slogan of social justice 
and political equalities was articulated by the Mandal 
Commission which was appropriated by the Janata 
Dal, but it could not succeed in capturing larger 
space: in, the political discourse. However, it 
contributed in a limited way to keeping alive the 
hopes of forging alternatives for making society 


more equitable and just. 

The ‘Mandal recommendations had little to do 
with equality and social justice. These were solely 
concerned with the strategy of cooption by 
multiplying caste cleavages and in achleving balance 
of interest. This in a limited way provided continuity 
to the discourse on transformational politics of the 
pre-1980 phase. But nevertheless, the discourse it 
shaped revealed the structural as well as behavioural 
contradictions of society. These contradictions 
eploured yasious conflicts andi pave rise to etumber 
of protest movements. 

The Indian political leadership could not grapple 
with these conflicts by adopting a long-term approach 
towards their solution. The fear of competition in 
politics generated a pervasive sense of insecurity in 
political leadership. This led to their decreasing 
reliance on democratic processes for resolving social 
conflicts. The leadership could not resolve the ' 
paradox between the need for and the threat from 
liberal democratic institutions and norms of political 
practices. The choices were exercised in response 
to the threat posed by the democratic institutions 
and norms. As a result, participatory institutions . 
were either made ineffective or defunct, Dissent: 
was either muffled-or projected as a threat to 


~ national unity. Because of this, people in various 


parts of the country have been living in a hazy 
world of masked authoritarianism. The liberal 
democratic institutions and norms have been flouted 
and as a consequence power got personified in a 
few individuals. 

The concentration of power in an individual has, 
in turn, ‘reduced his. capacity to resolve or even 
accommodate social and economic interests. Such 

a powerful leader comes to believe that it is possible 
to control events through force, manipulation or by 
generating fear. These leaders have curtailed the 
democratic functioning of the various institutions 
to strengthen their own position and frequently 
misuse the paramilitary forces and impose laws 
which curtail democratic freedoms of the:;common 
man rather than those of the people who ope aL 
flout the basic norms of democratic society. 
process makes institutions irrelevant and individuals 
powerless to perform even minimum necessary 
functions. 

These powerless individuals are seen as all 
powerful by the people. This is a. paradox. Ina 


` situation of non-fulfilment of the genuine and 


legitimate demands, these individuals are identified 
as a source of people’s discontent and th¢refore a` 
(Continued:on page 17) 
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bi oa he Parliament of India is the cornerstone on 
; which the edifice of parliamentary democracy 


has been erected in this country. It occupies a pre- ` 


eminent ‘and pivotal position in our democratic 


` polity. Parliamentary deemocracy presupposes the 


fact that the people are their own masters. They 
have the inherent right to govern themselves, to be 


governed the way they want and by the people. 
whom they choose. Such a political system also _ 


recognises the innate equality of men and, needless 
to say, the “one man one vote” concept is based on 
that very tion. 

We, in India, have been the proud inheritors of a 
rich and varied democratic tradition. Our democratic 
history can be traced back to the Vedic period 
when institutions like popular assemblies and elective 
monarchy were in vogue. During the later period 
of nearly 16 centuries, republican form of government 
flourished in many parts of the country. Besides 
this rich heritage, our democratic parliamentary 
polity has also drawn sustenance from the national 
liberation movement. It can, no doubt, be said that 
the freedom struggle was not aimed at merely 
liberating the masses from the yoke of colonialism 
by driving out the colonial rulers. More than that, 
the stalwarts in the forefront of the struggle were 
acutely aware of the many Ills affecting the Indian 
society which were rooted in traditions several 
millenma old. They realised fully well thaf mere 
political independence could not bring about the 
emancipation of the people. They also felt the 
imperative need to usher in social and economic 
justice which alone could make a meaningful change 


in the lives of the people. No wonder that when 


independence dawned on the Indian horizon, they 
had the right perspective to approach the myriad’ 
socio-economic and political problems facing the 
nascent nation. 

It has been our consistent endeavour, right from 
the days of independence, to provide a better. life 
for the people. Progress is the essence of any 
governmental activity. Democracy envisages and 
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r ns evolution of every individual to his or 
her fullest capability. It is a total concept which 
aims‘at the full development of man and society. In 
a Aan country like ours, it becomes all the 
morejcentral to our national development to effect 
the al balance among man, society and the most 
institution, Parliament. For it is the Parliament 
by its unique’ stature, is in a position to 
the greatest good for the greatest number. 

Naturally indeed, this is a gargantuan task, 
more'so in a country like ours which is a sociologist’s 
paradise in the sense that every part of the country 
is sojdifferent from the other, each with its own 
individuality. Be it tradition, history, culture, lang- 
uage, even food or dress habits, the north is 
different from the south, as much as the east is 
from; he west. Be that as it may, this diversity has 
always been the mainstay of our unity. Yet, social 

rmation encomapssing such’ a magnitude 
and affecting a wide spectrum of varied human 
activity is Herculean by any means for any 
Gover ent. 

The ‘needs and requirements of a modern-day 
society have changed manifold. The scientific and 
techni logical revolution has ushered in a world 
the face of which is very different from what it was 
till a few decades back. Information explosion has 
made} people greatly aware of the remarkable 
developments taking place all around them. It is ` 
only a natural corollary that simultaneously the 
expectations of the people have risen tremendously. 
Any government anywhere in the world would be 
hard put to come up to ‘such rising expectations 

d when governments fail to cope with such 


pivo 
which 
eff 


- demands, we come to hear about revolutions of 


different varieties. All these have made the tasks of 
governments everywhere all the more challenging. 

The fact remains, however, that we in India 
have been able to tackle several problems in a very 
demotratic way. It is a tribute to the maturity of 
our democratic spirit that we have strictly adhered 





_ to the ballot and not the bullet whenever we felt we 
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needed a change. If we have even a cursory look at 
those countries around us and elsewhere in the 
world who attained freedom around the same time 
we emerged independent, we could Hold our heads 
- high and say, yes, we have been able to consolidate 
our hard-won freedom in the mogt democratic 
fashion. It is heartening to see that the world now 
` is realising the folly and futility of not giving the 
people their due. Winds of change are sweeping 
across continents and oceans and many a government | 
which denied their people a say in the affairs of the 
nation have been swept out of power. These dramatic 
changes also signify the relevance of democracy 
and the inherent responsibility that it entails. It is 
in this context that we should try to-understand 
and appreciate the problems which our leaders 
faced in the formative years of our Republic. Any 
-young nation is confronted with two gigantic tasks 
to ensure its security, stability and status—the 
choice of its polity and the framing of its Constitution. 
The choice of a political system naturally was an 
onerous task taking into consideration our centuries- 
old democratic traditions. The acid test for our 
leadership was the framing of the Constitution. 
Sagacious minds as they were, those visionaries 
gave to'us, the people of India, a Constitution 
which could well be the pride of any people 
anywhere. Independent India’s Constitution came 
to be an embodiment, of the noble ideals and 
cherished goals of the freedom struggle and, in no 
small measure, the living spirit to guide the nation 
through the democratic path towards a secular, 
socialistic and egalitarian society. 
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IF we attempt a reappraisal, we can safely come to 
the conclusion that the founding fathers of our 
Constitution were fully conscious of the enormity 
of the situation. Free India’s Constitution ensured 


that the people got a democratic republic which, 


was at once responsible and responsive. Yn its 
Preamble itself, it envisioned a new society with 
the cherished goal of justice—social, economic and 
political. It was left to Parliament. to initiate the 
process of social engineering for the emancipation 
of the millions who make up this country. The end- 
goal of a welfare state must have weighed heavily 
on the minds of those who sat together to draft the 
Constitution. Thus Part IV of the Constitution 
containing the Directive Principles of State Policy 
enumerates the principles which should guide the 


Accordingly, the state is required, to secure for the, 


citizens, men and women equally, the right to and 
adequate means of livelihood; equal pay for equal 
work; protection against abuse and exploitation óf 
workers’ economic necessity; the protection of their | 
health and strength as also of children of tender 
age and youth, against exploitation and moral and 
material abandonment. Within the limits of-its 
economic capacity and development, it is required 
to make effective provision for securing the right to 
work, to education and to public assistance in case 
of unemployment, old age, sicknéss or disablement 
and in other cases of underserved want. It is also 
required to make provision for just and humane 
conditions of work and for maternity relief. Besides, 


- the state is required to secure work, a living wage 


and conditions of work ensuring a decent standard 
of living for the people. 

Among other things, under the Directive 
Principles, the state is required to endeavour to 


` provide free and compulsory education for all 


children until they complete 14 years of age, within 
ten years of the commencement of the Constitution. 
It is required to consider if among its primary- 
duties to raise the level of nutrition and the standard’ 
of living of the people and improvement of publi¢ 
health. It has been directed to endeavour to bring 
about prohibition of the consumption—except for 
medicinal purposes—of intoxicating drinks and of 
drinks which are injurious to health. Furthermore, 
the state is to promote with special care the 
educational and economic interests of the weaker 
sections of the people, particularly the Scheduled 
Castes and the Scheduled Tribes, and protect them 
from social injustice and all forms of exploitation. 
The state has also been directed to secure better 
distributiqn of resources of. the community, to 
check the evils of concentration of wealth and 
means of production leading to common detriment 
and to’secure a uniform civil code seuatigut the 
territory of India. 

The Directive Principles, in short, have been 
aptly characterised as basic to our social’ order. 
They are an extension of the socio-economic and 


political concepts outlined in the Preamble to the 


Constitution. Besides, the Fundamental Rights under 
Part IM of the Constitution also provide citizens 
with the most fundamental and basic rights, including 
right to equality, right to freedom, right against 
exploitation, right to freedom of religion, cultural 
and educational rights and right to consititutional 
remedies. Together, the Fundamental Rights and 
the Directive Principles form the very core.of our 


state in promoting the welfare of the people. - 
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Constittion. 

In the set-up emerging immediately after 
independence, it was the Parliament which had to 
play a significant role in our socio-economic transfor- 
mation. It was the key actor in the great task of 
nation-building touching the very fabric of our 
nationel activity. Over the years, the Parliament 
has evolved into a multi-functional institution and 
has come to represent the people's hopes and fears, 
urges and aspirations. It is the mirror of the people 
themselves for the simple reason that it is they who 
change the very face of the Parliament every time 
genera. elections are held. When the people of the 
country exercise their franchise, they express 
themselves in favour of a particular political 
philosophy which they feel is best suited for the 
country at that particular point of time. When they 
feel a change is necessary, they do so with utmost 
diligence. 

It has to be kept in mind that the Parliament is 
the supreme representative forum in the country, 
deriving its legitimacy and sustenance from the 
people And every action of the Parliament is 
viewed critically by the masses, foreach and every 
one of its actions does definitely affect their day-to- 
day lives. It is invariably a symbiotic relationship 
that exists between the people and the Parliament. 
They act and interact; it is a two-way relationship, 
each trying to nourish and enrich the other. Without 
gre, the other is not complete. If one suffers, the 
‘ other is bound to be affected. Fortunately for us, 
both these vital factors have always been approached 
from the proper perspective. 

The relevance of the Parliament in societal change 
is worth re-emphasising. It must be understood 
that the Parliament is a living dynamic institution 
which should ever be able to monitor the needs 
and hopes of the people. It should be able to 
comprehend and even share the character of the 
organ.c growth of our society. And the Parliament 
has tc act as a beacon of light to the executive and 
admir istrative machinery so that the right initiatives 
and approaches are attempted towards effecting 
social transformation. Its traditional law-making 
function has to be put to the optimum use in this 
noble task. 

Thus, the Parliament has to play a very crucial 
_ role asa catalyst in the socio-economic transformation 
by way of social engineering. It has to even anticipate 
the sacial needs and prepare people to try to accept 
these changes. It has to mould the existing social 
institutions to meet the changing needs of times; it 
has also to mould the social consciousness of the 


people so that they do not find it hard to accept the 
changing norms and mores. Herein lies the signifi- 
cance of social legislation. The prime motivating 
force in social engineering is, of course, law, which 
like Science, is a very potential force for orderly 
progress. This is particularly so in our country 
where any law has to take into consideration the 
influence of very many factors including religious 
beliefs, superstitions and custom-grown attitudes 
d habits. The object of social legislation thus has 
beenjand must necessarily be to serve the overall 
social and economic objectives the nation has set 
for itself and also to deal with existing social ills. 
| ; 
IF we have a fleeting glanœ at the progress of 
ial legislation in independent India, we can 
classify them into three main categories: (i) social 
reform legislation, mainly pertaining to the personal 
laws of the Hindus, Muslims, etc; (i) social welfare 
legislation; and (iii) labour welfare legislation. - 
The Parliament of free India can be credited 
with four significant legislations reforming the 
Hindu Law. They are: (i) the Hindu Marriage Act, 
1955, codifying and amending the law relating to 
marriage among the Hindus and introducing 
monogamy and providing for divorce for the first 
tme (li) the Hindu Adoptions and Maintenance 
Act,!1956, which among other things, declares that 
a Hindu wife is entitled to be maintained by her 
husband during her lifetime and that a widowed 
daughter-in-law is entitled to maintenance from 
her father-in-law; (iii) the Hindu Succession Act, 
1956 which introduced total equality between men 
and:wmen in regard to succession of property; and 
(iv) the Hindu Minority and Guardianship Act, 
1956 which codified some portions of the law 
relating’ to minority and guardianship among the 
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‘Hindus, with the welfare of minors receiving prime 


consideration while appointing a guardian under 

the 'Act. With regard to the Muslims, the Wakfs 

; 1954 is of paramount importance. The Special 

age Act, 1954 provides that parties belonging 

to different religions could get married even while 
retaining their respective religions. 

Social welfare ‘legislation encompasses welfare- 
of women and children, the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes and other Backward Classes and 
is aimed at improving the lot of the downtrodden. 
The Suppression of Immoral Traffic in Women and 
Girls’ Act, 1956, the Children - Act, 1960, the 
Dabuchabllity (Offences) Act, 1955, the Drugs 
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(Control) Act, 1950, the Narcotics and Psychotropic 
Substances Act, 1985 and the Prevention of Food 
Adulteration Act, 1956 deserve special mention. 
The Maternity Benefit Act, 1961, the Women’s and 
Children’s Institutions (Licensing) Act,'1956, the 


Orphanages and other Charitable Houses (Super-, 


vision and Control) Act, 1960, and the Medical 
Termination of Pregnancy Act, 1971, the Dowry 
Prohibition (Amendment) Act, .1986 are worth 
mentioning in the field of women’s welfare. As for 
child welfare, special mention may be made of the 
Children Act, 1960 which aims at the overall 
development of the child, the Young Persons 
(Harmful Publications) Act, 1956 and the ‘Motor 
Transport Workers Act, 1961. Incidentally, in 1974, 
the Parliament adopted a resolution on a National 
Policy for Children giving further importance to 
the needs of the children. 

Additional efforts have also been made to promote 
the welfare of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes and other Backward Classes. The Constitution 
has prescribed certain protective measures and 
safeguards for these classes either specifically or by 
way of insisting on their general rights as citizens 
with the object of promoting their educational and 

. economic interests and of removing the social and 
economic disabilities they are subjected to. Besides 
providing for their special representation in the 
Lok Sabha and the Vidhan Sabhas, another important 


legislation in this field, the Untouchability (Offences) - 


Act, 1955, has been amended to become the 
Protectionof Civil Rights Act, 1976. The Parliament 
also approved the setting up of a Commission for 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. Besides, it 
set up a joint committee of the two Houses of 
‘Parliament for the purpose of specifying castes, 
tribes, etc. as the Scheduled Castes and’ Scheduled 
Tribes. 

It is pertinent to point out here that the Parliament 

has always taken a keen interest in improving the 


lot of the weaker sections of society. Thus, the’ 


Parliament, in pursuance of Article 46 of the 
Constitution, amplified clause (3) of Article 15 by 
adding clause (4) to this Article enabling the state 


to make laws for the benefit of the socially and. 


educationally backward classes and the Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes. Subsequently, a 
Backward Classes Commission was appointed in 
1952 but nothing concrete emerged out of its report. 
A significant development though in this regard 
was the constitution of the Second Backward Classes 
Commission in 1979, popularly known as the Mandal 
‘Commission, which was entrusted with the task of 
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determining the criteria for defining the socially 
and educationally backward classes in the country. 
The Mandal Commission, among other things, has 
held that besides the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes which constitute 22.5 per cent of ‘the 
population, 52 per cent of the total Indian population 
could be categorised as backward and as such 52 
per cent of all posts could be reserved for them. 
The National Front Government has already 
announced that it would take appropriate steps to 
implement the recommendations of the Mandal 
Commission and in this regard, it-has constituted a 
high-level committee of the Union Cabinet. 

In another significant development, the 
Parliament, in 1968, specially constituted a Committee 
on the Welfare of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes to ensure implementation of the recammen- 
dations made by the Commission in its report. The 
Committee, during the past 22 years, has made 
significant contributions which could go a long 
way in ameliorating the socio-economic conditions 
of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. It 
was mainly due to the Committee's efforts that 
reservations were provided for the Scheduled Castes 
and Tribes in appointments to various posts under 
the government in proportion to their population 
as cited in the Census reports. it goes to the credit 
of the Committee that the Bureau of Public 
Enterprises has instituted annual returns to be 
submitted by the enterprises showing in detail the 

ition about new recruitments, promotions, etc. 
of the, Scheduled Casts and Scheduled Tribes 
candidates to the Ministry of Home Affairs. The 
enhancement. in the quantum of the- post-Matric 
scholarship for those doing technical courses and 
those pursuing academic courses was also effected 
on the recommendations of the Committee. Again, 
it was on the Committee’s insistence that the 
government decided that the period for carrying 
forward of reserved vacancies should be increased 
from two to three subsequent years. Surely, the 
Committee’s efforts have been praisworthy. 

In the field of labour and labour welfare, we 
have laws relating to labour-management relations 
(Industial Disputes Act, 1947 and Industrial 
Employment Standing Orders Act, 1966); laws 
dealing with social security measures (ESI, Act, 
1948, EPF Act, 1952 and Maternity Benefit Act, 
1961); and laws providing for minimum standards ` 
in respect of wages, leave, hours of work, weekly 
holiday, welfare, health, safety, etc. (Minimum 
Wages Act, 1948, Payment of Bonus Act, 1956), On 
another front, with a view to putting an end to the 
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pernicious systern of bonded labour, the Parliament 
enacted the Bonded Labour System (Abolition) 
Act, 1976. 

The Parliament has also been active in the field 
of agrarian reforms. Legislative measures have 
_ been taken throughout the country for providing 


to the tenants security of tenure and for regulating. 


rates in the prescribed manner. Several State 
Legislatures have enacted laws conferring ownership 
rights on the cultivating tenants. Under the 
Constitution (Fortyfourth Amendment) Act, the 
right to property was repealed by the Parliament. 
Incidentally, while many land reform Acts are 
already placed under the Ninth Schedule to the 
Constitution, the National Front Government has 
committeed itself to bring all land reform legislation 
under its jurisdiction. 
_ The Parliament has resorted to several constitu- 
tional amendments having a bearing on social 
change. Thus; it has periodically extended reservation 
of seats in the Lok Sabha and Vidhan Sabhas for 
the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. As 
- already discussed, by way of a constitutional 
amendment, it has repealed the right to property. 
Perhaps, the most significant constitutional amend- 
ment made by the Parliament was to declare India 


a Socialist State in the Preamble itself, keeping in | 


mind the urges and aspirations of the peaple. By 
“another constitutional amendment, it has reduced 
the voting age from 21 to 18 years. 


+ 


WHILE the Parliamenťs role in effecting social 
change has been impressive enough, it does not 
end in merely passing legislations. Evet since we 
adopted the concept of’ planned development 
through Five Year Plans, the role of the Padiament 
has increased manifold in this crucial area. The 
Parliament, it needs to be emphasised, must be in a 
position to lay down the guidelines of public policy 
and also oversee the way in which they are carried 
out with a view to making sure that they remain in 
. conformity with the aspirations of the people as a 
whole. Without doubt, the Paliament does not 
have the time at its disposal to sift through the 
enormous quantum of Plan documents nor does it 
have the expertise for a searching scrutiny of the 
technicalities and complexities of the Plan. It was 
because of this imperative need that, in 1956, the 
Business. Advisory Committee of the Lok Sabha 
decided to set up Parliamentary Committees for 
discussing the draft Five Year Plans. While these 


“whi 


Committees do not arrive at decisions nor pass 
resolutions, they are free to express their views 
are made available to all the members. The 
Draft Outline of the Five Year Plans is discussed 
pene nae so also the annual reports, mid-term 
appraisals of the Five Year Plans and the Plan in its 
final form. It is true that motions or resolutions 
by the government and adopted by the 
iment do not have any statutory authority but 
ct remains that indirectly the Plan gets 
entary sanction when it passes the financial 
and "yen Bills. 
ve been instances when the Parliament's 
ons have gone a lo:.g way in making 
chages in the Plan document. This becomes 
significant in the absence of any system whereby 
reports are made available to the’ Parliament or its 
Committees about actions taken pursuant to 
members’ suggestions. For example, a chapter on 
unemployment was incorporated in the final 






docdment of the First Five Year Plan when many 


members pointed out the importance of such an 
incorporation. The Third Five Year Plan document 
also‘underwentconsiderable changes in the outlays 
on and targets of various sectors taking into 
consideration parliamentary suggestions. The three 
Financial Committees of Parllament—the Public 
Accounts Committee, the Estimates Committee 
andithe Committee on Public Undertakings—also 
keep a constant vigil over governmental perfonnance 
against projected objectives and targets of Five 
Year Plans. With the recent setting up of three 
departmentally related Subject Committees and 
with more such committees to come up in the near 


fu parliamentary surveillance over the planning 


P is bound to be closer, continuous and 
concurrent. 
Parliament has also taken a ae of 


initiatives asserting itself in many matters of national 


im portance. There have been instances when the 
government had to change its course. of action on 
dhe basis of parliamentary opinion. The Gold Control 
and Compulsory Deposit Scheme of 1963 is an 
mple worth mentioning. On several occasions, 
Te were instituted as a result of parliamentary 
ri as in the case of the inquiry into the steel 
Is in 1966. There have been occasions when, 
ciegey or indirectly, parliamentary opinion led to 
ie resignation of Ministers. The resignations of 
Krishnamachari, V.K. Krishna Menon and 

2 . Malaviya may be mentioned here. On another 
front, the Parliament played a very crucial role in 
approving the nationalisation of 14 banks in 1969 
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and the abolition'in 1971 of privy purses and other 
privileges extended to erstwhile princes till then. 
Besides, the Parliament had extensively deliberated, 
from time to time, upon important matters of 
national importance like the States’ reorganisation, 
language policy, Industrial Policy Resolution of 
1956 and social maladies like communal disturbances, 


corruption, the state of women and children and. 


many other problems facing contemporary society. 
It is a popular misconception that our parliamen- 
tary practice and procedure are an exact replica of 
what is available at the Westminister. Far from it. 
Over the years, we have come to evolve our own 
practices and procedures to suit our needs and 
requirements. ‘Question Hour’, as it has evolved in 
our country, is very distinct in several of its features. 
The procedure for transaction of financial business 
in India is relatively much simpler. Conduct of 
business according to a precise time-table and 
follow-up of the assurances or undertakings given 
on the floor of the House, are Indian innovations. 
This is done through the Business Advisory 
Committee and the Committee on Government 
Assurances. ‘Calling Attention Notice’, another 
Indian procedural development, enables members 
to draw the attention of the government to sudden 
‘developments of urgent public importance and to 
elicit their stand thereon. The ‘Short Duration 
Discussion’ also provides members with an oppor- 
tunity to discuss for a short time a matter of urgent 
public importance on the condition that the Speaker 
admits the notice on grounds of urgency’ and 
public importance and the government agrees to 
find time. The Committee on Petitions may not be 
an institution exclusive to India but the scope of 
the functions of this Committee here is something 
unique. Thus, it may be seen that the practices and 
` «procedures in India have been evolving all through 
as much as a result of the compulsions of emerging 
situations as through a conscious and continuous 
search for better fulfilment of its growing tasks. 
They-also enable private members with adequate 
- procedural means by which they can bring up 
urgent public issues before the nation’s Parliament. 


+ 


EVERY country has problems unique to itself. 
Every society has to confront inherent ills native to 
its soil. And it is only natural that solutions to 
problems of one country orsociety may not perhaps 
be the ideal ones to be applied in the case of 
societal problems elsewhere. Thus, any society or 
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any country for that matter has to evolve its own 
mechanism to deal with the problems that it faces. 


. In India, we. embarked upon the noble ,task of 


nation-building keeping in view our past experience. 


Our efforts were entirely suited to our ethos and 


genius and our approaches were more or less our 
own. We may not yet have fully succeeded in 
tackling all the problems to our satisfaction. But, at 
the same time, we can feel happy that our approaches 
have paid dividends. Yet, we must not’ remain 
complacent. Rather we ghould strive hard to build 
upon what we have already achieved. 

Thus, the Parliament has ceaselessly endeavoured 
to fulfil its role as an active partner in social 
transformation. But the fact remains that inspite of 
various legislations and other related measures, 
Indian society continues to be afflicted with several 
pressing problems which are definitely detrimental 
to our body politic. If we go by newspaper reports 
or analytical studies by independent organisations 
or groups, many societal ills are still prevalent, 
especially among the underprivileged sections of 
society. We hear about continued atrocities on the 
Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and Backward 
Classes, ill-treatment of women and children, dowry 
deaths, illicit liquor tragedies, bonded labour and _ 
many other unseemly ‘happenings. And have we 
not enacted legislations to tackle each one of these 
problems? Is it that the implementing authorities 
have failed to do their duty sincerely and, if so, 
how do we go about tackling such a situation? 

The Members of Parliament must take note of 
these aspects when they embark upon new measures. 
As opinion-makers and opinion-moulders, they 
have to help and even rouse the social consciousness 
of the people. They should attempt to monitor the 
impact of the legislations, how they are being 
implemented, if there are any violations and if so 
what action has been taken to bring the culprits to 
book. Their interaction with the people should be 
constant and continuous so that the legislation has 
the desired “impact. Thus, there should be a 
mechanism for feedback on, the effects of various’ 
measures taken by the government. ‘ ' 

The people of India, through successive general 
elections, have reposed their abiding faith in and 
unswerving commitment to parliamentary demo- 
cracy. The ninth general elections were a further 
reiteration of their full confidence in the electoral 


' process. The Ninth Lok Sabha has, within a very 


brief period, introduced séveral measures aimed at 
further consolidating the hard-won independence. 
There have been proposals to introduce Bills to 
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include the right to work as a fundamental right 
and on workers’ participation in management. 
Under a constitutional amendment, reservation of 


seats for the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled ` 


Tribes in the Lok Sabha and Vidhan Sabhas has 
already been extended for another 10 years. All 
these augur well for the Indian society. 


Thus, the Parliament has always endeavoured- 


to live up to the expectations of the people as a 
vehicle of social change. Jayaprakash Narayan wrote 


way back in 1946: 
The objectives of socialism are elimination of exploitation 
and poverty, provision of equal opportunities to all for ` 
self-development, full development of the material and 
moral ‘resources of society and utilisation of these 
resources in accordance with the needs and wishes of 
society as a whole rather than in accordance with the 
dictates of profit; equitable apportionment of national 
wealth and social, educational and othe services between 
alj who labour and serve society. A system of sodal 
organisation that serves these ends is a socialist soclety. 


’ 


l 
My picture of socialist India is the picture of an 
economic and political democracy. In this democracy, 
man will neither be the alave of capitalism nor of a party 
or the State. Man will be free. He will have to serve society 
which will provide him with employment and the means 
of livelihood, but within limits he will be free to choose his 
vodation and station in life. He will be free to express his 
opthions and there will be opportunitles for him to rise to 
his full moral stracture. 
' Much has been done in this direction but we are 
one in saying that much more needs to be done. 
And ho institution other than the Parliament can 
provide the momentum for socio-economic transfor- 
mation of the country. One can safely look forward 
to the Parliament marching forward with renewed 
vigour and dynamism in the years ahead and 
during the Ninth Lok Sabha, particularly, in its 
function as the grand inquest of the nation, as the 
sheet-anchor of our parliamentary democracy and 
as the most effective mechanism for the redressal 
of grievances of the people of our country. (m) 





Pramod Kumar: Transformational Politics 
(Continued fiom page 10) 
target of cumulative frustration and anger. This 
gives a fillip to a new political culture. This culture 
encourages the physical elimination of opponents 
_ rather than neutralising them by following the 
norms of mass competition. The increasing trend 
of assassinating big and small political opponents 
rather than questioning basic structures is a result 
of the centralisation of political power in individuals. 


+ 


MOVING away from democratic politics resulted 
in the increasing use of retrogressive tendencies 
like ommunalistn, casteism and regional chauvinism 
to deflect cumulative social anger. To whip up a 
sense of insecurity became central to the political 
culture. 

The use of communalism became excessive and 
blatant during the eighties. Cammunalism was, no 
doubt, being appropriated by politics even before 
the eighties, but it was more localised and subtle. It 
was mainly confined to the electoral arithmetic. 
After the eighties, communal politics not only 
appropriated localised communalism on an all- 
India scale but initiated a ‘process of communal 
redefinition of boundaries between the various 
religions and caste groups. For example, the caste 
bias of the Mandal Commission Report and its use 
by politics by multiplying the caste cleavages 
provided continuity to the caste system. Further, 


the collective response of the upper castes to the . 


‘Mandal Commission’ Report was equally casteist. 


This resulted in the formation of new caste alliances. 
Simuarly, the Ram Janmabhoomi-Babri Masjid issue 
and “its appropriation at the national scale by 
mainstream politics strengthened communal mono- 
liths and resulted in communal] polarisation. 

The recent use of the notion of Ram Rajya was 
antithetical to the Gandhian use of it. The meahing 
of the term Indian civilisation is distorted to mean 
“Hindu” dvilisation. The believers of other religions 
are projected as culturally inferior, politically and 
socially aliens. Ram Rajya is used to mean Hindu 
Rajya and Muslims are projected as enemies and 
the threatened for their non-compliance with what 
they project as their worldview. The central thrust 
of this politics is to bring to the forground the need 
for establishing a monolith Hindu identity. Once 


_ this identity becomes recognised and established, 


the VHP projects that it will make a crucial difference 
in determining the personal, social and institutional 
relationships to the benefit of the so-called Hindu 
samaj. This distorted cultural stream has become a 
pod of the dominant culture of politics. 

THese distortions also have been present in 
society in the past, but the political space they 
occupied was limited. The constant reinforcement 
and sharpening of these discourses in ‘society and 
their appropriation in politics has made them 
functional. India must try to return to a transfor- 
mational approach, competitive politics and an 
emphasis on human rights, which respect all people 
and all religions, in the next decade. Q 
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Your New Return em ! 


The Revised income Tax Form No. 3 comes 
into effect from 15.5.1991. 


è This form applies to taxpayers deriving income . 
from salaries, house property, other sources, capital 
- gains (but not claiming exemption u/s 11). 
@ The form is shorter, simpler and easy to understand. 
© Consult the ‘Notes’ attached to the return for 
guidance. ` 
® Collect your form from the local I.T. office 
@ In the following cities these are also available at 
_ Rs. 2/- per copy : 
Deihi — Kendriya Bhandar and Super Bazar ` 
— Kendriya Bhandar 


Madras — Kendriya Bhándar 


(This facility is also for those re more aah 
one return form). 


Please remember, the last date for filing \ your retum 
is 30. 6.1991. 
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INCOME TAX DEPARTMENT 
Directorate of Income-tax 
(R.S.P. & PR) ` 
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Marxism and the Crisis of Socialism 


JAMES LAWLER 


James Lawler is Associate Professor of Philosophy at the State P e York, Buffalo. Parts of this article, 


dealing with Hegel's phen 


method and Lenin ‘s interpretation of Hegel, are discussed in greater detail in 


James Lawler and Vladimir Shtinoo, “Hegel’s Method of Doing: :Philosophy Historically”, in Doing Philosophy 
Historically, ed. by Peter H. Hare, Prometheus Books, Buffalo, , 1988. This article, reproduced from the journal, 


Political Affairs, is being carried here in two parts. 


societies has made this an especially relevant 
and practical question for entire nations that are 
now to determine their fates, Having re} 
the past, what is their choice for the future? Should 


W. hat is Marxism? The crisis of existing socialist 
si 


they keep the main economic levers of society in, 
the hands of society itself, transferring the command 


of the economy from a centralised bureaucracy to 
democratic bodies of citizens, workers and elected 
representatives? Should they choose to allow all 
further basic matters to be determined for them by 
the “invisible hand” of the world capitalist market? 
Or should they attempt to compromise, turning the 


‘economy over to private enterprise while’ using 


political levers to guarantee a minimum of social 
welfare for the victims'of privatised economic life? 
The question of the nature of Marxism is critical to 
these choices, inasmuch as Marxism is the most 
prominént and most highly developed theory that 


justifies an_alternative to capitalism, both in its ` 


“pure”, nineteenth century form, as well as in the 
various forms of welfare state capitalism.  - 

Is Marxism the theory that has guided the 
practice of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, China, the German Democratic Republic, 
Bulgaria, etc. Or was it some other theory or set of 
ideas, which; to heighten its prestige, usurped the" 
name of Marxism? In efforts to reform, to 
democratise, to demilitarise, to stimulate economia, 
revitalisation through the use of regulated market 


mechanisms, to re-establish ties with the capitalist 


world, to reinforce the role of law, and to promote 
a truly humanist social policy, the set of ideas and 
practices that has sometimes used the name of 
Marxism appears to be an obstacle that must be 
removed. But is this really the removal of Marxism, 
that is, the theory that was developed by Marx 
himself? 

‘In a recent interview, the then CPSU Polit- 
Bureau member and member of the Presidential 
Council of the USSR, Alexander Yakovlev, said: 
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| —Editor 
‘ 


A aussie eee 

anhlysis of my. understanding of Mandsm.... Everybody 

siya tha) Mar crated x doet abani man Hedu not 
te such a doctrine and, I belleve, did not even try to. 

Hd seated a dociine abati clase ariga a beilla 

doctrine, yet one which we need to renounce. 

Here is an attempt to summarise the nature of 
Marxism, that is, the theory of “Marx: it is not, 
accotding to Yakovlev, a doctrine of man, but a 
doctrine of class struggle. He implies that it was 
this theory of class struggle that, in general, guided 
licy of the Soviet Union in the past. Now, in 
e of perestroika, a new theory is needed, a 
thecry of man—a theory not of the primacy of 
clasg, but of the primacy of the human individual. 

No doubt some will argue with the contention 
tha | Marxism is not a theory of man. But who can 
_ deny that Marxism is not a theory of class struggle? 
` Dogs not the Communist Manifesto? state that “the 
history of all hitherto existing society is the history 
„of class struggles”? But such textual reference is 
Hon fact, sufficient to define Mårxism as a theory 
of class struggle, not at least, as this was understood 
by Engels. In his footnote, added forty years later, 
Engels mentions pioneering studies of anthropology 
that disclose the non-class nature of early societies. 

gels’ work, the Origin of the Family, Private 

and the State, is an attempt to explain the 

rise of class society on the basis of classless society. 
Such a book cannot be described simply as a work 
pis class struggle. The interpretation of Marxism 
sa doctrine of class struggle also overlooks the 
significance of the word “hitherto”, Clearly Marx 
ane Engels are referring to the fact that communism 

s a theory of classless society. If Marxism is a 
theory of classless society, how can it be decane 
as a theory of class struggle? > 

Someone will undoubtedly reply that Mipdáñ 
is á theory of the class nature of the present society, 
at the time of Mbrx’s writing. Moreover, it is a 
theory of the importance of dass struggle for 
reaching the classless society of the future. And, if 

4 ; 
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classless society has been achieved in one part of 
the world, it is, by logical implication, about the 
inevitability of class struggle between the different 
social systems of the world. Consequently, for all 
‘practical purposes, it can be summarised as a 
theory of class struggle. It will be said that 
communism, the theory of the classless society of 
the future, is an ideal which contrasts with the real 
world of struggling classes. The theory of classless 
communism is proposed as a justification for the 
sacrifices needed to replace such a world through 
the triumph of the proletariat over the capitalist 


class and through its revolutionary dictatorship— 


led by the Communist Party. Is this not the essence 
of Marxism? 

But such an interpretation is not borne out by 
well-known, if paradoxical, texts. In The German 
Ideology, Marx and Engels wrote: 

Communism is for us not a siate of affairs which is to be 

established, an ideal to which reality [will] have to adjust 

itself. We call communism the real movement which 
abolished the present state of things. [Emphasis in 

original}! , 

Communism cannot be regarded as a distant 
society of the future, a time of utopian brotherhood 
and sisterhood which supposedly justifies the grim 
struggles and sacrifices of the present world. Marx 
and Engels repeat this idea in the Manifesto of the 
Communist Party, contrasting their view of 
communism with other socialist or communist 

' approaches—feudal socialism, petit-bourgeois social- 
ism, bourgeois socialism, German socialism, etc.’ 
Unlike these approaches, Marxism does not attempt 
to exchange an ideal world, constructed in the 
imagination, for a real one. “Are the Communists 
in favour of expropriating the property of indivi- 
duals?” Marx and Engels ask. This is what is 
alrendy occurring under capitalism, they reply. It is 

, capitalism that subjects the individual of modern 

_ society to the combined product of human labour 
as an alien force, even as it also promotes the 
development of modern individuality. 

Communism exists in this real movement in 
which the modern individual strives to reappropriate 
the wealth—material and spiritual —which the 
combined labour of modern society creates in an 

~alien mode, in the framework of class relationships 
and antagonisms. The “free development of each”, 
which is the main principle of communist society, 
is not an ideal which can be postponed indefinitely, 
in the manner of a Kantian moral postulate. It is the 
real movement of the contemporary world, simul- 
taneously arising from the world capitalist market 
and frustrated by it. Marxism is, therefore, just as 
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much a theory of forms of individuality as it is a 
theory of the class realities that mediate the transition 
from one form of individuality to another. : 

If it is impossible to reduce Marxism to a theory 
of class struggles,’ the same is true of the other 
elements of the “doctrine” mentioned above. Is 
Marxism the theory of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat? If this expression is understood to 
mean something opposed to democracy, it is 
impossible to grasp the idea of the Manifesto which 
describes the proletarian rule as the establishment 
of democracy: 

We have seen that the first step in the revolution of the 

working class is to raise the proletariat to the position or 

ruling class, to win the battle of democracy. 

Is Marxism, then, about class struggle, or jsi it 
about classless society? Is it a theory of man, of the 
individual, or is it a theory of classes? Is it about 
dictatorship, or is it about democracy? In the case 
of Marxism, it seems, the usual practice of choosing 
from Idgical dichotomies does not easily apply. 
What then is Marxism? 


+ 


IN current ‘controversies about the meaning of 
Marxism, it is no doubt relevant to ask how this 


_question was answered by twentieth century 


revolutionaries who claim to be inspired by Marx. 
In the case of Lenin, whose understanding of 
Marxism is of the utmost importance to this issue, 
the answer to our question is quite surprising. In 
1913, in an article on “Karl Marx” written for an 
encyclopedia, Lenin summarised “Marxist” social, 
economic and political conceptions, stressing quite 
unambiguously that “Marxism has provided the 
guidance, i.e, the theory of class struggle, for the 


. discovery of the laws governing this seeming maze 


and chaos [of history]”.” 

However, in 1914, in the course of his study of 
Hegel, Lenin adopted a more complex, more critical 
approach ‘to Marx’s thought. Commenting on the 
third section of Hegel’s Logic, Lenin argued that 
the study of Hegel’s thought is a necessary 
presupposition for an understanding of Marxism: 

Aphorism: It ıs impossible completely to understand 


Marx's Capital, and especially its first chapter, without 
having throughly studied and understood the whole of 
Hegel’s Logic Consequently, half a century later none of 
the Marxists understood Marx?” 

To understand what Marxism is, according to 


_this passage, it is insufficient to invoke such 


apparently obvious notions as “the theory of the 
class struggle”, or summarise the theory of surplus 
value, or refer to the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
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One should first of all read Hegel’s ic! No 
listing cf “theses” that are more or Jess prominent 
in the main works of Marx and Engels will give us 
the essence of Marxist thought. In fact, as we have 
seen, such an inventory of Marxist concepts easily 


-> risks contradictory characterisations. We should 


note thet his claim that none of the Marxists really 
understood Marx fifty years after the publication 
of Capi‘al, applies to Lenin himself for the time 
ptior ta his study of Hegel in 1914 and 1915. What 
is the easence of this misunderstanding? 


: + 
LENIN'S assertion’ that fifty years after Marx’s 


death none of the Marxists really understood Marx, 
should be linked with other remarks in his commen- 


tary on Hegel’s Logic. Lenin proposes two preliminary- 


“aphorsms” “[c]oncerning the question of' the 
criticism óf modern Kantianism, Machism, ete.” 

1. Plekhanov criticises Kantlanism and a agnosticism in 
general, more from a vulgar-materialistic standpoint than 
from a dialectical-materialistic standpoint, insofar as he 
merely ejects their views a lunine [from the start], but does 
not correct them (as Hegel corrected Kant) deepening, 
generalising and extending them, showing the comiection 
and tomsitions of each and every concept. 

2. Mcrxists criticised (at the beginning of the twentieth 

century) the Kantians and Humists, more In the manner of 

Feuerbach (and Buchner) than of Hegel? 

Lenin here criticises the most influential Marxist 
philosophers. of his time, not merely for their 
failure to study Hegel, but also for their failure to 
study Hume and Kant properly. Instead of 
deepening, generalising, extending and correcting 
the philosophers who preceded Marx, they reject 
those philosophers, treating them in a purely negative 
manner. In their negative relation to the history of 
philosophy, they proceed in the vulgar materialist 
manner, not as dialectical materialists. They proceed 
in the vulgar materialist manner, not—as Lenin 
varies this same criticism—in the marmer of Hegel. 

Putzing all of the above “aphorisms” together, it 
is clear that, for Lenin, to have a complete, in the 
sense of theoretically profound, understanding of 
Marxism—and not merely of one chapter in Capital— 
it is not even enough to understand Hegel's Logic. 
For in his Logic, and elsewhere throughout his 
work, Hegel systematically, dialectically confronts 
and corrects, deepens and develops, his historical 
predezessors. In order to understand Marxism, 
therefore, it is not enough to read Hegel; it is 
necessary to learn from Hegel. And what needs to 
be learned is both how to read and the renson for 
reading the history of philosophy as a whole. 

If we return again to the citation of Lenin with 
whict. we began, we see that his thought involves a 
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muchthigher standard for comprehending Marxism 
than we originally supposed. In effect, he says the 
“foll owing: In order to have a theoretically deep 
understanding of Marxism as a whole, with its 
dialectical materialist understanding of history, it 
is necessary to develop theoretical knowledge in 
‘the dialectical manner of Hegel. This dialectical 
manner consists in deepening, generalising and 

correcting the entire history of philosophy. 

In this artide, “On the Significance of Militant 
Materialism”, written in 1922, Lenin publicly 
expresses the criticism of :“Marxists” which he 
privately mentions in his notebooks. He criticises 
the Communists, who now have the instruments of 
state: power at their disposal, for having paid no 
attention to promulgating eighteenth century 
matefialist writers. As an excuse, they may cite 
“lofty grounds”. Such works, they say, are 
“antiquated, unscientific, naive, etc.” This kind of 
apprpach betrays—Lenin here says openly what he 
earlier noted only to himself—"a complete misunder- 
standing of Marxism”. [My emphasis—J.L.] 

These remarks are developed in connection with 
a consideration of the power of religious ideas over 
the Russian masses. Lenin replies to the “lofty” 


' supposition that the Russian people ought to be 


spared the errors, limitations, distortions, inade- 
quacies, bourgeois ideological biases, etc., of the 
eighteenth century philosophers, and receive a 
pary scientific, purely Marxist education: 

It would be the biggest and most grievous mistake a 
+ Mardst could make to think that the millions of people . 

( ally the peasants and artisans), who have been 

cohdemned by all modern soclely to darkness, ignorance 

and . superstition, can extricate themselves from this 
darkness only along the straight line of a purely Marxist 
education. 

He scathingly upbraids “our Communists, who 
are sup ly Marxists, but who in fact mutilate 
Markism”, for their inability “to awaken in the still 
‘undeveloped masses an intelligent criticism of 
religions”.? These remarks indicate that in 1922, 
„within the Party of the Bolsheviks, a far-reaching 
struggle over the nature of Mardsm was taking 
place. Both sides of this conflict regarded Marxism 
to be a theory of class struggle. One side, however, 
intetpreted this notion to imply a set of ready- 
made truths which exclude the historical achieve- 


, ments of bourgeois society. On the other side, 


Lenin did not suppose that the class struggle 
excluded the ponaves contributions of speurpeDisy 
thinkers. 

What is wrong ‘with “the straight line of a purely 


Marxist education”? Lenin seems at first to blame ` 


primarily stylistic inadequacies on the part of 
contemporaries. But the fact that “dull and dry 
pa raphrases of Marxism” are unsuitable for “arousing 
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people from their religious 3 does not explain 
why failure to provide an education rooted in eigh- 
teenth century enlightenment philosophy expresses 
“a complete misunderstanding of Marxism”. Perhaps 
it is not just a matter of the form of presentation, 
the style of writers of this century, but a question of 
the content itself that is more appropriate to 
stimulating the critical intellectual capacities of the 
Russian population. It may be that the specific 
mode of thought of the eighteenth century writers 
is best suited for providing an education which 
enables people to develop a critical understanding. 

(To be continued) 


Notes 
1. Moscow News, July 22-29, 1990, No. 28, p. 5. 


Rajimwale: India in Changing World 
(Continued jion page 8) 


economies of South Korea, Hong Kong, Taiwan, 
etc. are more attuned to the demands of regional 
and world markets, and are more helpful to the 
growth of the economy. They have proved to be in 
a better position to take advantage of the new 
economic and technological opportunities with lesser 
strains, stresses and crises. 

At one time, the Indian model of development 
had the advantage of industrialising the country 
and making it self-reliant. It played a positive role 
in transf India into one of the leading countries 
of the world. But this model does not accord with 
new realities. Those economies have proved to be 
better placed which are outward oriented and pay 
greater attention to the development of technology 
and have allowed freer play to market forces. Not 
that they always followed a healthy path or that 
they were not pro-West, etc. But certain aspects of 
their development are proving to be a boon today, 
and if adopted by other developing countries, can 
become a source of their rapid growth. 


+ 

ANOTHER development of significance for the 
world as well as for India is the impending 
integration of Europe in 1992. It is unfortunate that 
we are not paying due attention to this dramatic 
new factor. The European union is opening up new 
opportunities of trade, economic and technological 
growth for India. 


The rapidly proceeding integration of Europe is 
one of the most extraordinary events of world 
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history and no economic strategy can be formulated 
without making it the most important voint of 
reference. By delaying such a reorientation. India is 


. creating problems for itself. We continue to live in 


the past. 

The European union is becoming the powerhouse 
of world development. The nature of development, 
the technological levels to be achieved, the ability 
to solve major problems including those of the 
common people, possibilities of industrialisation 
and the post-industrial growth: all of these depend 
considerably on our relationship with the new 
Europe. 

Therefore, our friendship with the USSR and 
other socialist countries alone is not endugh to 
strengthen our economy, in particular to obtain 
technical know-how. We should begin building 
special relationships with Europe and its constituent 
markets. 

India should aim.to become an inalienzble part ' 
of the international division of labour in >rder to 
integrate with the world economy. It should be an 
active participant in European and Asia-Pacific 
economies as one of their closely allied constitutents. 
This is a role that fully accords with India’s needs 
and it is quite capable of playing it; this way, it can 
contribute considerably to the world econcmy. 

The huge debt problem in, our economy is not 
necessarily an indication of its collapse but of an 
intrinsic endeavour to restructure itself. Attempts 
should be made to bridge the gap by matching 
production levels with monetary expansion, and 
raising productivity. The Indian economy should 
utilise the occasion to go in for widespread 
capitalisation, diversity In production and for greater 
emphasis on mass consumer goods. TE 
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This is a three part analysis of the New World Order. In this part 4 author traces its colonial roots and exposes the 
curent move in the GATT for a TNC-controlled world economy l 
The author is the Chief Editor of South-North Development Mohiitor (SUNS), a daily bulletin, and the Geneva | 


representative of Third World Network Features, from which we gre reproducing this article. ` 
` The first part of the article appeared in Mainstream (June 29, 1991). 


r. -orth-South relations do not stand in isolation. 

N And even the world order, old or new, is not 
‘free-standing’, but part of the totality of global 
political, economic and other relationships, even 
relationships within and among nations and peoples. 
They have a past, a present, and perhaps a future 
too. 

The world order is rooted in the past—of 
European colonisation of other lands and peoples. 
On the eve of the UN-ordained observance of the 
fifth centennial of Columbus’ ‘discovery of America’, 
it is worth remembering the decimation of native 
people and their cultures to make way for the 
colonisers, and the ‘trade in men’—the abduction 
of Africans and their transportation and sale across 
the seas into slavery, and the concomitant decimation 
of their civilisations in coastal areas—that went 
with it. 

This colonisation phase was followed by the 
imperial phase of North-South relations— 
qualitatively different from the old empires because 
of the advent of industrial capitalism in Europe, 
beginning in Britain as the dominant centre, and 
later spreading to Europe and North America—but 
which also involved the decimation of natives in 
Africa by European colonisers. 

The two Wars in Europe in this century ended 
Europe’s ability to hold or expand its imperial role 
and, at the end of World War II, the US emerged as 
the dominant or imperial centre. 

US capital was looking for markets abroad and 
between the two Wars, had come up against the 
reality of imperial preferences (British, French, etc. 
in their colonies, the Japanese attempts in Korea 
and China). The US also faced the British and 
French stranglehold on information flows which 
were seen as obstructing US trade and economic’ 
interests. The American Associated Press made 
demands against this media monopoly similar to 
those of the Third World governments in the 1980s 
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in the UNESCO for a New Intemational Information 
Order 

The Americans thus became champions and 
supporters of the freedom struggle in countries 
like India. Both this tradition and US capital’s 
economic interests became elements in the US 
push, | in the post-War order, to break up the 
empires (with some covert support in some colonies 
to armed struggles) and imperial preferences (in 
trade ‘and for capital from the metropolis). 

Thè ‘threat of Stalin and Soviet-sponsored 
Gom munist regimes in East Europe—superimposed 
on pre-War feudalistic and fascist societies—helped 
the US launch both the Marshall Plan and the 
NATO, firmly linking Western Europe with the 
US. The Marshall Plan helped US corporations to 
expan nd into Europe. 

With the NATO and the web of alliances around 
it aimed at encircling the Soviet Union and China, 


‘the US followed some contradictory policies— 


opposing liberation movements and siding with 
European ‘empires’ (in Indo-China and Southern 
Africa) where the alternative was seen as 
‘Communists’, and remaining neutral or supportive 
where it was thought the business or middle classes 
would emerge as the post-colonial rulers, as in 
South and South-East Asia. 


Post-Colonial Stirrings for New Economic Order 
All these contradictory forces helped the ongoing 
freedom struggles in Africa and Asia, and led to 


‘the wave of post-War decolonisation, starting with 


India, which for the British had become ungovernable 
and jeconomically unprofitable. But the newly 
liberated countries by and large did not follow 
either the capitalist or socialist central planning 
path, and sought to find other alternatives. What is 


“now/called North-South relationá shaped up in this 


background. 
eo by and large, many newly independent 
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countries refused to take sides and thus came into 
being the Non-Aligned Movement (NAM). However, 
the same countries that refused to become part of. 
these alliances had not only joined the United 
Nations (where they were sovereign equals and the 
East-West conflict gave them the illusion of room 
for manoeuvre), but also flocked to join the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) and the World . 
Bank, the international instruments of wens 
capitalism, where they were unequals. 

Probably the current failures of the NAM ana 
the Group of 77 can be traced to this initial inability 
to realise that in the final analysis they were linked 
to the US-led Western alliance. 

For a while, till perhaps the mid-19608, the 


developing countries and, their leaders seriously - 


believed that with political independence they only’ 
had to work hard to catch up with their former 
masters. They found themselves faced with some 
handicaps and this led to their demanding, and to 
some extent being granted, special help and 
privileges—aid, bilateral and multilateral, financial 
and technical, and trade preferences, and some 
minor reforms of the rules. ` 

The Latin Americans, who had been ‘free’ of 
colonial rule more than a century earlier and, in the 
post-1945 situation, identified themselves culturally 
as Europeans and somewhat superior to the Afro- 
Asians in economic terms, realised their equal 
dependence by the mid-1960s and came together 
with the Afro-Asians at UNCTAD-I to constitute 
the Group of 77 for furthering these efforts. 

But gradually the countries of the South realised \ 
that they were trapped in a system out of which - 
there was no escape, and that they were condemned 
always to the bottom of the pyramid. At best they 
were like a mouse on the treadmill, constantly 
running merely to stay in the same place, but often 


` not even succeeding in that but falling behind. 


They began groping for an escape hatch. The 
decisions of the Arab Petroleum Exporting Countries 
in 1973 to seize control of their oil wealth and set 
prices acted as a ‘catalyst. The South collectivély 
demanded changes in the system. The New 
_ International Economic Order and various other 
‘new orders’ were born in those heady days of the 
1970s, when many in the South thought the old 
order could be changed by rhetoric and goodwill. 

In restrospect at least, it is clear that the North.in 
accepting these Declarations by consensus was 


acting in bad faith and had no intention of working 


towards them. It merely regrouped itself, played 
for time by endless talks and forum games, 


y 


frustrating, at practical levels, even the efforts of 
tHe South to rea itself or strive for mutual’ 


moperalon, | 


The Imperial Centre Strikes Back 


Then came the Reagan-Thatcher era and the 

conflict in the North itself between financial and 
industrial capital. The capitalist centres and the 
custodians of the interests of speculative finance 
capital likee the US Federal Reserve and some 
other Central Banks decided to strike back against 
the Third World. 
, They did so through the nterna tonal monetary 
and financial system and the hiking of interest 
rates—resulting in the crashing of commodity prices, 
the accentuation of adverse terms of trade facing 
commodity producers, the debt crisis and the 
adjustment forced on the South by the IMF and the 
World Bank. 

Side by side began the US-orchestrated attacks 
on UN institutions and secretarlats. Gradually these 
became silent‘or at least less forceful in advocating 


. the South’s demands for development. Gradually” 


even those that persisted with their mandates in 
this regard, like the UNCTAD, became somewhat ' 
cautious. 

Alongwith adjustment came the effort to rollback 
the South to its pre-War colonial frontiers in terms 
of economic relations and structures—through trade, 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) 


` and the Uruguay Round. 


The Uruguay Round negotiations, though called 
multilateral trade negotiations, are not really about 
traditional trade (exchange of goods: across 
international borders) but about restructuring the 
world economy into a transnational system. The 
Round is an effort to ensure for the transnational 
companies (TNCs)—the instruments being used to 
knit the world into a global economy and ensure 
the perpetual capital accumulation for the benefit 
of the centre—freedom to operate without any 
interference from the governments of the South. 

However, a new trend developed as a result'of 
the environmental effects of growth. Side by side 
with the moves towards transnationalisation arose 
a consciousness among peoples in the affluent 
North that though their incomes and standards of 
living are increasing, the quality of life was declining, 
and.that Ecology and Enviornment do not observe 
frontiers and ignore East-West and North-South 
divides. This has given rise to the Green and other 
social movements in the North. . 

This enviornment consciousness resulted in the 
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Brundtland Commission and its Report. Unable to 
ignore this, the governments of the North have 
‘embraced’ the environment issues and have 
attempted to coopt the environment movement 


into the global laissez faire market philosophy. And' 
thus in 1992 is planned the ‘Earth Summit’, the UN - 


Conference on Environment and Development, with 
its preparatory committee (Prepcom) meetings now 
going on in Geneva. 

Reading through the Brundtland Report or even 
the documentation for the UNCED preparatory 
committee and its so-called ‘Agenda 21’, one finds 
no understanding that the poverty and under- 
development of the South, which have been 


ji 
P as a threat to the global EN 

are eee than a mirror-image of the affluence, 
over-consumption and maldevelopment of the North. 

The documents of the Prepcom speak of poverty, 
population, deforestation of tropical forests, about. 
technology and patenting of life (but taking care to 
leave the basic Issues to the GATT),-the need for 
new development strategies and models for the 
South, some occasional and hesitant hints about 
cha nges in the North including in transportation as 
a source of carbon dioxide emissions, but nothing 
fundamental about the system and the market and 
its wasteful resource uses and high consumption in 
the North. : 


j (To be continued) 





i Partha S. Ghosh, Directot, Indian Council of Social Science Research, New Delhi, wrote an article 
= “Post-Gulf War Foreign Policy: Need for Rethinking” (Mainstrem, March 30, 1991) urging for a 


DISCUSSION more pragmatic course vis-a-vis the US in our foreign policy. This wes opposed by R.C. Dutt, a 
former Secretary of the Government of Indik, in an article in this journal on June 1, 1991. Now 
, Partha Ghosh has sent his rejoinder which is being published here. We are opening a discusšion on 


this vital issue in these columns and readers'are invited to send their contributions. 
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Foreign Policy: Status Quo or Change? 


a TEE 
PARTHA S. GHOSH 


C. Dutts’s rejoinder ("A Principled Foreign 

Policy”, Mainstream, June 1, 1991) to my 

~ article on India’s foreign policy (“Post-Gulf 

War Foreign Policy: Need for Rethinking”, 

Mainstream, March 30, 1991) was on expected lines. 

It is always the case that whenever a change is 

. suggested in any policy, however small that change 

is, it disturbs the sta uoists. In their defence 

. they of course beat the drum of “principles” and 
accuse the advocateg of change as “opportunists”. 

I am not at all convinced by the logic that 

“principles” ‘are always so sacrosanct that they 
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cannot be changed. Like any other human concept, ' 


a principle also has a historic context and with the 
change Of that context it also” necessarily changes. 
Had every policy of every nation been so dear to 
the latter, then the Cold War would not have 
ended, nor Germany been reunited. Non-alignment 
had a specific historic context which has drastically 
changed. The Indian socio-politicalcontext in which 
_ it was accepted as a policy (see my “Domestic 
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the rocess of change. Against this bac 
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Sources of India’s Policy of Non-Alignment”, India 


Quatterly, 36 (3-4), 1978, pp. 348-62) has been 
undergoing changes. There is the em of a 
new middle class at the back of which is the 
i omenon of a new consumer culture for the 
roec on of which an endemic relationship is in 
the aking between the protagonists of this cultire_ . 
andj the political parties. At the global level the 
collapse’ of the Eastern bloc and the threat of 
a integration of the Soviet state itself have resulted 
thinkings all over. In short, g is in 
d, it 
is common sense that foreign policy would also 
reqüire adjustments to suit the changed milieu. , 
Still, it must be emphasised that when I am 
asking for a rethinking in this regard I am indeed 
eae for its outright rejection. In my article, 
“Our Gulf Policy: Some Nagging Doubts” 
(Mainstream, September 8, 1990), a reference to 
which was made in my article in n question here, I 
had written: 
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In the present, Gulf crisis we seem to be missing yet, 

another opportunity to project our ideals... We have 

virtually left the entire job to the Western nations and thus 
missed an opportunity to organise a non-aligned Cathe 

to Saddam Hussain’s adventurism A 

opposition to the latter would not only have rae ft 

non-all movement which is in a limbo in the post- 

Cold War era but also instilled confidence among all those 

small states, whose security Is ever exposed to violations 

by one local bully or the other. 

The very fact that no worthwhile non-aligned 
initiative could be taken suggests that within the 
movement itself there is a sense of diffidence. How 
this process is arrested is the challenge of Indian 
diplomacy. Mere subscription to a policy means 
little if it cannot be made viable. To save the non- 
aligned movement one would have to inject new 
ideas other than those which were relevant for the 
bipolar world of yesteryears, for America’s potential 


for arms-twisting is much more now than ever 


before. 

With’ regard to Saddam Hussein I have my 
serious misgivings about his theories of governance. 
‘That no dissent is allowed in his country is verfiable 
from the fact that such a momentous decision was 
. taken by him to invade Kuwait, which led his 
` country to virtual devastation; yet no voice was 
raised against him. Strangely, however, the moment 
he was defeated the country was exposed to a 
virtual civil war. So far as his secular credentials 
are concerned, they got diluted as soon as he chose 
to appeal to the Islamic nations for support. If 
inclusion of a non-Muslim is enough to brand a 
regime as secular, then even Pakistan would qualify 
for it. The question of Saddam’s so-called secularism 
was, however, mentioned by me in a particular 
context of Indian politics and without that discussion 
the debate would not be contextual. 

Dutt’s contention that “there is no such 
enthusiasm, certainly not among academics, nor 
among responsible commentators” about Saddam 
is again liable to debate. A content analysis of the 
comments published in Indian print media between 
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the Invasion of Kuwait and Iraq’s predictable military 
collapse after a few days of the war would show 
that the. tenor of majority opinion was’ clearly 


- sympathetic to Saddam. In any case, was it nat a 


fact that several demonstrations were staged in 
front of the US Embassy but none in front of that of 
Iraq for its aggression against Kuwait? 

Closely connected to this is the question of anti- 
Americanism which needs some reflection. Whether 
one is able to prove it empirically or not, it is 
common mechan that in the Indian political 
milieu it is relatively easy for anyone to put on an 
anti-American cloak for it facilitates him to project 
himself as a “progressive”. The thrust af Indian 


` politics being essentially Leftist, at least in form, 


this can well be rationalised. The way the United 
States is subjected to political debates during election 
campaigns would support this point. My emphasis, 
however, was on something else. I meant to say 


, that whether one liked it or not, the reality that 


India would increasingly face was a unipolar world 
dominated by the United States. And this challenge 
would not be more palpable to anyone else but our 
diplomats at various international conferences. 
Against this background if I have written that “all 
these call for astute diplomacy to deal with 
exigencies”, I cannot probably be blamed of “sheer 
opportunism”, as Dutt has branded my prescription. 
A last point that must be made is with regard te 
ascribing our ills ‘to internal forces or external: 
While the two cannot be separated in the modern 
world, still I for one would argue that putting the 
blame on the latter while closing one’s eyes to the 
former is tantamount to the real respon- 
sibility. Unfortunately, like Dutt, I do not have the 
advantage of belonging to the pre-independence 


„era but I can well rationalise the diversionary 


tactics employed by the pro-British elements those 
days when they talked about social justite first and 
then national independence. Still the fact remains 
that the issue of social justice was indeed addressed 
prior to the question of political independence. The 
Bengal Renaissance had created the necessary ground 
on which the seeds of political movement were 
sown. Even Mahatma Gandhi had realised this _ 
essential linkage. 

There are many elements in our socio-political 
life which are stinking. and for this we ourselves 
are to blame.. So long as the UNDP’s human 
development report would rank India at 123rd 
among 160 countries and 94th among 127 developing ' 


- countries in the human development index, no 


amount of our noise for a just world order would 
yield results. It is high time we pay more attention 
to look inwards and introspect. : o 
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¥ T happened to be at Rashtrapati Bhavan on 

-#4 the day the Prime Minister made his first 
forral call on the President, Described as a routine 
meeting, it lasted less than hour. But according to a 
source who ought to know, it cost several thousand 
rupees, largely on the security arrangements. 
Although the event had been scheduled earlier 
vehicles were allowed to be parked in the forecourt. 
They-were moved away as a part of the security 
arrangement. Sniffer dogs were brought in to smell 
out possible danger. Hundreds of persons, mostly 
those working in Rashtrapati Bhavan and the South 
Block, 3tood out watching the spectacle which 
consisted of a fleet of cars driving into the building 
and driving out later. 

We follow the routine whenever the Prime 
Minister visits a place, a security officer explained. 
It, may look too elaborate, even cumbersome, but 


we cannot take chances. If anything goes wrong we 


get the blame. Apparently, the procedure had been 
drawn ap during Rajiv Gandhi’s Prime Ministership 
in the wake of Indira Gandhi's assassination. And 
it is followed whoever is the Prime Minister. Thus, 
a few days before the first phase of polling when 
mostly security-cleared accredited correspondents 
were celled to the Parliament House Annexe for “a 
dialogue” with Chandra Shekhar—it did not after 
all tak2 oe entire drill had been gone 
through. a other evening when Chandra 
s sa to his 
traffic on the route was suspended for even thirty 
minutes sometimes and residents of parts of Greater 
Kailast and adjacent areas were not allowed to 
park their vehicles on the road. A veritable army of 
security personnel lined the route. 

On the other hand, at Rajiv Gandhi's ill-fated 
election meeting in Tamil Nadu, the suspected 
assassins had no let or hindrance in the shape of 
frisking of bodies and deployment of sniffer dogs. 
The reason, as the ex-Prime Minister, he did not 


‘merit the kind of security enforced for the incumbent ' 
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Prime Minister, although in the matter of state 
funeral and other attendant honours the distinction 
did not apply. 
A few years ago I went to see Anjaiah at his 
New Delhi residence. He had then ceased to be the 
‘Labour Minister, having taken over as a Secretary 
of the All-India Congress-I Committee. But he 
onus to stay in the same bungalow with no 
lds the paraphernalia. When I asked Anjaiah 
whe he thought he needed three Central Reserved 


Police personnel to guard him day and night— 


, besides the bodyguard at his side—his reply was 


` 


characteristically commonsensical: “I didn’t want 
them but they are there. I cannot ask them to go, 
although who knows one of them may do me in as 
they did to amma (mother),” meaning Indira Gandhi. 

While the head of the government and his 
mini ‘colleagues should have adequate security, 
there| should be a method in the madness. The 

ity rating should be on the basis of the 
bility of the person and not on the position 
is ‘of ‘she holds. Thus, the members of Rajiv 
Gandhi's family should be most closely guarded . 
evenjif they do not hold an official position. So 
should BJP leaders like Atal Behari Vajpayee and 
L.K. {Advani; Vishwanath Pratap Singh is also 
perhaps vulnerable because of the upper caste 
animus he has earned. George Fernandes, even asa 
Minister, never had a security cordon around him, 
eveni though he often evoked anger among his 
rivals and others by his unconventional actions 
and remarks. But that is an extreme case. 

Chandra Shekhar, even though he was the Prime 
Minister, did not require the kind of security. 
provided for him. Nor did Subramanian Swamy, 
among others. Buta Singh as the Home Minister 
had a gun man at his side and visitors would be 
warned are advancing towards him or raising 
theirjhands in gesticulation. Such precautions were. 
perhaps needed in his case because he had become 
a personal target of anti-social elements. Obviously, 
Shankarrao Chavan does not need such a set-up. 


{ + 
INSTEAD of the wooden code related solely to the 
official. status of the concerned person, a need- 
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based security system should not have been difficult 
to evolve. While the government cannot ensure the 
personal safety of every vulnerable individual, 
especially in places like Punjab and Kashmir, it can 
try to take care of key Ministers and other facing 
threats. There should be no status involved in it, 
although unfortunately some of the facilities like 
an official bodyguard or a bullet-proof vest have 
assumed hierarchical dimensions. I can never forget 
R.K. Laxman’s delightful cartoon in which the 
chaprasi outside the Minister’s office asks the visitor 
to show his bullet-proof vest if he were a VIP! 

For the head of state, security has a ceremonial 
aspect. It should not be so in the case of others. 
Especially the manpower deployed on security 
duty for all and sundry canbe pruned and more 
effectively used. I was told that Rajiv Gandhi as the 
Prime Minister had a retinue of more than 250 
persons on security duty when he attended a 
wedding reception. The same effect could have 
been achieved with about a third of the personnel 
meticulously deployed. There is no safety in numbers 
in this case. Sometimes they may even hinder 
efficiency. 

According to experts, motorised persons are 
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less vulnerable to danger than pedestrains, especially 
in places like Delhi. Once the travel route has been 
security checked, ‘a vehicle in front and another 
behind the VVIP’s car should be adequate fof his 
protection in normal circumstances. 

In extraordinary situations, no amount of 
deployment will help as it happened in Indira 
Gandhi's case. When walking, the VVIP naturally 
needs a tighter security cover and so he or she 
should be discoyraged from doing so for long 
distances. (There was an instance of Madhu 
Dandavate, as an MP, having been knocked down 
and bruised in front of his bungalow by an auto- 
rickshaw. There was not even a traffic policeman 
to collar the offender.) 

The prevailing security syndrome, as I have 
tried to point out, has become more demonstrative 
than purposeful, despite its huge cost. to the 
exchequer. Above all, it has not instilled in the 
people the necessary security-mindedness so that 
intelligence gathering about potential security threats , 
is more meaningful. Incidentally, the practice of 
setting up roadblocks on busy thoroughfares, that, 
too, in the vicinity of traffic signals, is mockery to 
make the motorist’s life more miserable. The other 
day a friend had covered the rear number plate of 
his car and drove unhindered through a road block 
in New Delhi. It seemed the policé personnel were 
concentrating on the faces of the drivers. 

The Israelis regard themselves to be acutely 
vulnerable io attacks right in the heart of Tel Aviv 
and Jerusalem. Even an attack on civilians, if it 
results in heavy casualties like those suffered by us 
periodically in Punjab is seen to be demoralising by 
them. Since the manpower they can command is 
limited they minimise the likely targets by a well 
organised system of car pools and accommodation 
sharing.-That has the psychological] effect of keeping 
even ordinary citizens on their toes, as it were. 

Similarly, for instance, if the bulk of the junior 
Ministers are housed in a single complex like the 
Western Court and their ingress and egress regulated 
by a system of car pools, like the buses for MPs, 
there will be both saving and better efficiency. 
Individual security cover should be limited only to 
a handful or so VVIPs. The personnel thus saved 
can be deployed for building a security infrastructure. 

If the new government can move in such a 
direction of economy and better efficiency it will 
show that after the chastening effect of the recent 
tragedy the ruling party is different from what it 
has been for the last ten years or so. It will also be 
in keeping with the.stringent economic situation. O 
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In Search of Origins of Western 1 Diplomacy 
ARVIND GUP iA 


Z undamental changes in the international relations 
„` deeply affect diplomacy and the diplomatic 
” culutre. James Der Derian, Assistant Professor 
at the University of Massachusetts in Amherst, a 
pupil of Headley Bull, basing himself on historical 
evidence, makes this point tellingly in his book, On 
Diplomacy, which is essentially a historical and 
theoretical inquiry into the origins and development 
of Western diplomacy. The author is of the firm view 
that the crisis of today’s diplomacy brought about by 
political, economic and technological changes in the 
twentieth century and as manifest in the development 
of summitry and shuttle diplomacy, spread of instant 
cammunications, rise in espion- 
"age activ ity and daily physical 
risks to diplomats, etc. can only 
be understood if there is a 
proper comprehension of the 
origins and development of 
diplomacy and diplomatic 
culture. 

The author is dissatisfied with the standard classics 
of diplamacy by such writers as Abraham de Wicquefort 
(1681), Francois de Callieres (1716),, Ernest Satow 
(1917) and Harold Nicolson (1939) which he regards 
as mere ‘guides’ to diplomacy aimed at new entrants 
to the profession to impart them the specialised skill 
of negotiations. He is of the opinion that the vast 
literature on international relations has not focussed 
sufficiently on the historical and theoretical inquiry 
into the subject o diplomacy. 

To probe the complexity of the subject of diplomacy, 
James Der Derian follows a two-pronged strategy in 
the book. First, he in uces an unconventional and 
multi-paradigmatic approach to diplomacy putting 
forward six interdependent paradigms to analyse the 


1987: pp. 258. 


origins and transformation of diplomacy: ‘mytho-~ 


diplomacy’ tracing the impact of mythology, particularly 
the Judaeo-Christian tradition on the development of 
Westerr. diplomacy; ‘proto-diplomacy’ dealing with 
the evolution of diplomatic practice from Augustine 
to Machiavelli; ‘diplomacy’ which covers the evolution 


of diplomatic system in the backdrop of the emergence 


On Diplomocy:: A Geneciogy of 
Western Estrangement by James Det 


Deran; Basil POCKWEI Lid; Oxo: UK, 
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of the modern state and the concept of balance of 
power, ‘anti-diplomacy’ as an antithesis of diplomacy 
and ijhfluenced by the ideas of Utopianism and 
embracing even such phenomenon as terrorism; ‘neo- 
diplomacy’ describing the unorthodox diplomatic 
practi in post-revolutionary France and post- 
revo lutionary Russia; and finally, ‘techno-diplomacy’ 
examining the impact of technology on the evolution 
of diplomatic practice serving as a paradigm for the 


. present. 


Seapndly, the author proposes a theorvtical and 
conceptual framework for diplomacy. He argues that 
there already exists a readymade but unfortunately 

k neglected theory in the field of 
international relations that can 
serve as the theory of 
diplomacy. He suggests with 
conviction that the theory of 
alienation as developed by 
' Hegel, Feuerbach, Marx, Sartre 
and others, can be adopted to serve as a basis for the 
theory of diplomacy. Diplomacy is regarded by the 
author as “the mediation of estranged peoples organised 
in Stafes which interact ina system...” and the diplomatic 
culture as “the mediation of estrangement by symbolic 
powel and social constraints... (and) as a natural link 
between alien quarters....”. The author leans heavily 
oT Hegelian concept of alienation of self-cons- 
cious to... the pasition of something universal’; 
the Feuerbachian alienation of essential humanity to 
religion to seek in heaven what cannot be found on 
earthd and the Marxian concept of alienation of man 
from f productive activity”, “from nature, himself, his 
product and other men”. James Der Derian uses the 
spintual, religious and social dimensions of the concept 
of alienation, always prevalent in history, to emphasise 
that through diplomacy man has tried to overcome 
the alienation between different states and different 
gorups. Diplomacy is as old as alienation itself. 


+ 


THE ee takes a number of examples from ancient 
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religious and political texts to suggest that diplomatic 
culture in the West was deeply affected, inter alia, by 
The: Old Testament and The New Testament. Such 
diplomatic procedures as full powers, letters af credence, 
promise-keeping inviolability of the diplomat, extra- 
territoriality, the language of diplomacy, diplamatic 
manners and dress codes, etc. have much to owe to 
mytho-diplomacy. The author pays special attention 
to the deyelopment of proto-diplomacy from Augustine 
to Machiavelli. Proto-diplomacy was influenced by 
developments within the Caroligian Empire, 
Christianity, the spread of Roman law, Germanic 
customs, the Byzantine ceremony and the spread of 
the system of communications through the employment 
of missi or the messanger. The dash between Christianity 
and Islam also was an important factor in the rise of 
proto-diplomacy. During this period, “the cleric, the 
warrior, and the trader” were the main prototypes of 
this kind of diplomacy. 

The diplomacy of the Machiavellian times was 
suited to “an extreme state of anarchy and estrange- 
ment of the city-states from hegemonic empires”. This 
paradigm underwent a structural change with the rise 
of the modern state in which concepts of culture and 
balance of power played key roles. Milan became the 
’ first-ever state to have a permanent mission abroad in 
recorded history when it opened an Embassy in Genoa 
in 1455. However, it was Edmund Burke who much 
later gave diplomacy its modern meaning: that of 
managing international relations. The author examines 
in detail the phenomena of estrangement of states and 
systems resulting in systemic conflicts and contributing 
to the rise of diplomacy. He pinpoints three inter- 
related conflicts which gave rise to diplomacy: the 
common estrangement of states from the suzerain 


state system; anarchy which resulted from the collapse’ 


of suzerain state system; and mutual estrangement 
among states whose interests conflicted with each 
other. 

The anti-diplomacy and neo-diplomacy paradigms 
ptoposed by the author flow fram the existence of.an 
antithesis of diplomacy. Anti-diplomacy looks at mutual 
estrangement not in horizontal manner as between 
states, but ih a vertical manner as between strata 
within the states. It is nothing but propaganda amongst 
people and is essentially Utopian and universalist in 
character. Anti-diplomacy is always in search of Utopias 
and therefore includes within its fold even such 
_ phenomenon as terrorism. ` à 

The practical manifestations of anti-diplomacy, 
according to the author, are are to be found in neo- 
diplomacy conducted in France after the French 
Revolution and the shortlived ‘revolutionary diplomacy’ 
in Russia after the October Revolution. The French 
Revolution destroyed the ancien regime and with it the 
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‘diplomatic system that characteriséd it. Similarly, the 
shortlived revolutionary diplomacy in Russia after 
the October Revolution based itself on the ideas of 
internationalism and challenged the ‘old’ diplornacy 
which was founded on dynastic rule and balance of 
power. Trotsky’s “permanent revolution” theory and 
Lenin’s strategies in imperialism were Reve oer 
Russian diplomacy. 

The growth of nuclear weaponry, seen as a product 


` of East-West estrangement has deeply influenced 


modern diplomacy. The author feels that techno- 
diplomacy which relies on “balance of power” is the 
diplomatic paradigm for the present. Moreover, unlike 
before, today there is an increasing tendency amongst 
the. statesmen to treat each other “as object of 
information, rather than as subjects of communication”. 

Diplomatic language has also been influenced by 
technical jargon. Moreover, with increasing speeds of 
the communications systems, weaporfs delivery, ete., 
diplomacy can no longer be condycted in an unhuried, 
leisurely fashion. A diplomat is always under pressure. 


The rise of shuttle diplomacy and summitry has ` 


further complicated his life. 

The author's theoretical and historical account of 
Western diplomacy is a scholarly contribution to the 
inot-too-large literature on this subject. The author has 
surveyed the known and not-so-well-known works of 
philosophers, political scientists, statesmen, historians, 
religious figures of different times to give a fascinating 
account of what he calls as the “genealogy” of Western 
diplomacy. He refuses to get into the trap of specifying 
a particular point in time from’ where diplomacy: 
could be said to have begun. Nor does He think it 
necessary to define precisely the term diplomacy. The 
meaning of these terms change radically with time.: 
Instead, he has tried to identify the factors affecting 
the diplomacy and diplomatic culture at any given 


, point of time in diverse sources. The book's value 


would have been considerably enhanced had the 
author attempted a comparative study: of Western 
and Eastern diplomatic practices. Many of the dip- 


lomatic ideas which developed in Europe with the | 


emergence of nation-states can be met in Kautilya’s 
Arthashastra. The multi-disciplinary approach tothe 


`. subject of diplomacy taken by the author in his book 


expects the reader to possess a good familiarity of 
several subjects at the same time. The subject of 
diplomacy is a complex one but the author deals with 
it in an engaging style. Despite the usefulness of this. 
book, it cannot be a substitute for the existing classics 
on diplomatic practice. In fact, it is not meant to do so. 
It is aimed at the theoretician and the historian. Yet, 
practising diplomats can benefit from the book as it 
provides a good background to the theory of Western 
diplomacy, its origins and development. Q 
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Gorbachev on Abiding Relevance 
© of Twentysecond June 





This year happens to be the fiftieth anniversary of the Nazi attack on the USSR took place on June 22, 1941. We reproduce here the 


address of Soolet President Mikhail Gorbachev on June 21,1991 in ‘Moscow to hark the occasion. 


cae 


ear Compatriots, 

E I speak to you on Ihe eve of the anniversary of a tragic 
Pa event in the history of our motherland. Half a century 
ago, at dawn of June 22, 1941 War intruded into the life of the 
Soviet people, when Nazi Germany treacherously attacked ihe 
USSR. 

The War took a toll of 27 million Soviet: lives, ruined ` 
thousands of cities and villages, and razed to the ground - 
outstanding cultural landmarks. Decades have passed, and the 
new generations that have grown since then view the War as part 
of remote history. But our conscience and indebtedness to those 
who dicd ducing the War or survived It do not allow us to forget 
that fearful thee chapter in the history of our multinational 
alate. Grief and sorrow have settled in the memory of millions of 
people forever. 

We will always remember the firat fateful days of the War, the 
days of retreat and crushing defeats. We will remember those 
who took the first blow of the aggressor, those who fought in the 
Brest fortress, on the Berezina, oulside Yelnia, in Smolensk, and 
stopped the advance of the enemy near Liepaja and on the 
Western Dvina, repelled the enemy allacks on Leningrad, 
defended Odessa and Sevastopol, and fought to the finish on the 
approaches to the capital. But for these people's self-sacrifice and 
courage, the Nazi troops would not have been routed in: 
Stalingrad oc at the Kursk Bulge. Nor would victory have been 
won in 1935. 

We bow our heads to the millions who gave their lives during 
the Great Patriotic War, to those of whom we know, and to those 
“missing in action”. Among us are ever fewer War velerans and 
those aie worked underfed day and night with machine tools, 
sowed and reaped in, drove trains and trucks under fire, 
rescued the wounded on the battlefleld and saved their lives on 
the home front. We cherish thelr names. The state and socicty 
should pay thelr great debt of gratitude to those people, and 
support them in this far from easy life. 

Today | appeal to the servicemen of the Soviet army and 
navy: be worthy of the heroes of the Great Patriotic War, cherish 
In the army the tradithons of frontline camaraderie and 
multinational fraternity. The Soviet army has always been the 
flesh and blood of the people A nation or a state which respects 
itself should respect a uniformed man, care for his prestige, ts 
being and.social security. This is a natlonal responalbility. 

The days and nights of the War have been described in works 
by historians, {ts major events reflected in works of literature and 
art, heroic feats have been praised. Much has been sald about the 
lessons of the War—they will yet often be an object of analysis 
and reflection. Today I would like.to mentlon only one thing— 
the chief factor In our victory. This was the rallying by Soviet 
society, unprecedented in force and scope. Of course, one should 
not oversimplify. Not everybody held out, there were cowarda, 
self-seckers, traitors. But tens of millions united and sacrificed 
everything to defend their home, their multinational state. 
People different nationalitles and different social status, 
Communists and non-Party members, atheists and bellevers— 
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they sactifloed everything on the altar of victory. 
d % 


THIS Bere great moral lesson for us all. Of course, we are 
living in a different time, and the tasks facing us are different. But 
in, order to cope with them, we, as then, need solidarity and 
cohesion, common will and a sense of responsibility for the fate 
of the country in the first place. Otherwise no good will come of 
any programmes, even the most well-considered and 
sclentifically substantiated. 

The 22nd of Jane also reminds us of solidarity in broader, 
international terms. Very soon after Hitler invaded our country 
the need was understood for allled relations between the USSR 

and Wesiem democratk statics, The sense that the fate of 
civilisation depended on the outcome of the War on the Eastern 
front nourished the solidarity of the global force ‘which 

ultimately defeated fascism. The victory of the ant-Hitler' 
called opened up before humanity a unique chance for a 
common movement towards a democratic world order. This 
gave rise to the idea of a United Nations Organisation. Its Charter 
states that It was established to maintain peace and remove 
political, economic and sodal causes of war. 

Unfortunately, this chance was lost, with the moral and 
politcal capital of the union of peop ples and states wasted In the 
Cold War.-Only now, decades later, having emerged from the 
nuclear ‘arms race, have we realised that peace cannot be based 
on force. And we have begun together the construction of a new 
Inter national order. 

Two, states, former principal opponents in thls War—the 
USSR and Germany—have made a t contribution to this 
historical turning point. And I wish Gor preciely on this day, 
June 22! not only the Soviet people, but Germans likewise hear 
me. i 7 
iae of united Germany must know that we have 
firmly taken the path of genuine reconciliation between our great 
peoples. We belleve that Sovict-German relations, having such 
great Ithportance for the situation In Europe and the world, will 
become an example of real good-neighbourliness and 
patinership. 

Deaf fellow citizens, I am confident that on the 22nd of June 
everywhere in our country people, recalling those who fought for 
the a dele nd, will come to the graves and monuments of 
Sovicl soldiers and lay flowers. 

' our human duty, a tribute to the tradition of our 
N to show care also for mhe graves of foreign citizens who 
died injthis war. 

l propose that state flags should be put at half mast on 
June 22. 

May this day continue faba for us one of remembrance of the 
perished and of honours, of inifinite gratitude to the veterans. 

May it be a day of solidarity of people and nations, of their 
accord'and cohesion for the sake of the future and for the sake of 
peace da Earth. o 
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Upendra Baxi: Privatisation 
(Continued froin page 3) 


the range of ‘reasonable restrictions’ to empower 
the state, by law, to carry on “any trade, business, 
industry or service, whether to the exclusion, 
complete or partial, of citizens or otherwise”. In 
other words, ‘deprivatisation’ by state takeover or 
nationalisation, even when it annihilates altogether 
the rights of the citizen, is constitutional. And as 
early as 1963 (in Akndashi Pradhan vs. Orissa’) the 
Supreme Court held that a “law relating to the 
creation of state monopoly should be presumed to 
be in the interests of general public”. Justices tried 
to distinguish in that case between two ideal types 
of nationalisation approaches: the ‘doctrinaire’ and 


the ‘pragmatic’. They held that the latter may be ` 


subject to judicial review on the ground of need or 
efficiency. But, overall, they held that the First 
Amendment crystallised a ‘doctrinaire’ approach, 
equating all acts of nationalisation with public 
interest, making these invulnerable to judicial 
review.’ If by ‘privatisation’ we wish to signify 
‘denationalisation’, the First Amendment would 
have itself to be amended stating explicitly that 
nationalisation is justified in public interest-only 
when it leads to greater productivity, efficiency 
and development and that the judiciary shall, 
necessarily, become the final custodian of inter- 
pretation of these words. 


+ 


‘PRIVATISATION’ is thus the constitutional Other 
of ‘nationalisation’. When a trade or industry is 
nationalised by legislation, it necessarily follows 


that it can be ‘privatised’ only by a specific enactment ` 


for that purpose. And a privatisation Act must, 
necessarily, disclose grounds on which public or 
community interest Is better served by denation- 
alisation. This is the constitutional position parti- 
cularly in view of the expansive interpretation of 
Article 14 (the right to equality and equal protection 
of laws) which has since the landmark decision in 
Maneka GandhP been held to forbid arbitrary or 
irrational state action. A mere repeal of the 
nationalisation legislation may itself remain liable 
to interrogation at the bar of Article 14. 

An executive action such as Uttar Pradesh’s 
MOU is also liable to interrogation under Article 
14. If, as Professor Swamy calculates, the UPSCC’s 
net ‘corporate assets are in the order of Rs 306 
crores at market value, the slicing down of these 
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assets to Rs 68.28 crores at book value remains 
constitutionally vulnerable. A long line of precedents 
has invincibly established the principles that the 
state may not arbitrarily distribute largesse among 
private economic agents.’ And if the state “has 
decided to privatise the UPSCC; instead of improving - 
the management and taking advantage of the market 
boom” in cement industries, a forensic justification 
for ‘privatisation’ appealing to judicial conscience 
will even be harder to advocate. 

In order that ‘privatisation’ measures conform 
to the constitutional scheme, these must satisfy the 
goal values of the cardinal Directive Principle of ' 
State Policy embodied in Article 38(1) and (2), and 
39(a), (b) and (c). These read as follows: 

Article 38: à f 

(1) The State shall adve lo promote the welfaré of the 
people by securing and protecting as effectively as it 
may a social order in which Justice, social, economic 
and political, shall inform all the Institutions of the 
national life. 

The State shall, in particular, strive to munfmise the 
inequalities in income, and endeavour to eliminate 
Inequalities in status, facilities and opportunities, not 
only amongst individuals but also amongst groups of 
people residing in different areas or engaged in 
different vocations . 
Article 39. 

The State shall, 
securing 
that the cllizens, men and women equally, have the 
right to an adequate means of livelihood; 

that the ownership and control of the material 
resources of the community are so distributed as best 
to subserve lhe common good; 

that the operation of the economic system does not 
result in the concentration of wealth and means of 
production to the common detriment. 


The arguments of the proponents of ‘privatisation’ 
(most of whom are constitutionally illiterate) amount 
to saying that state control and takeover of trade, 
business and industry frustrates the realisation of - 
these objectives whereas the ‘privatisation’ measures 
will promote these. But sowing the air with words 
isn’t good enough. In each sector, the ‘privatisation’ 
measures must justify themselves, articulately, by 
pointing out how they will help 
secure a just social, economk and political order; 
minimise Inequalities In Income, status, facilities, 
opportunities for individuals and groupe; 
secure for all an adequate means of livelihood; 
subserve the “common good” and avold “common 
detriment” 

Undoubtedly, these are abstract formulations. > 
The ‘doctrinaire’ approach to state control and 
nationalisation rests on a rationality which under- 
scores that even when the state acts as an ideal 
collective capitalist, it acts primarily as state and 
not as capitalist. The state is subject to the discipline 


(2) 


in particular, direct lts policy towards 
(a) 
(b) 


{c) 
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of the Constitution and the law whereas capitalists, 
and capital, are not. 
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THE logic of ‘privatisation’ contests this approach. 
It rests on an omnibus counter-assumption at worst, 
denigrating state control altogether as a fetter on 
economic development. At its very best, it argues 
for a ‘pragmatic’ conception of state control and 
nationalisation. Where it works, it is good. Where 
it does not, it should be eliminated. On this 
standpoint, surely, the burden of pragmatic proof 
lies on the proponents of ‘privatisation’. If the 
Uttar Pradesh ‘privatisation’ is to be regarded as 
an inaugural act, Professor Dalip Swamy has 
comprehensively shown that this burden has not 
been at all met! If the four decades long constitutional 
experience is to be proved wrong, it has to be so 
proved case by case and not proved merely by 
bold, self-aggrandising, populist policy assertions. 
If acts of control and nationlaisation are allegedly 
flawed because they are self-aggrandising, populist 
policy assertions, ‘privatisation’ strategic thinking 
can scarcely afford to invite the same compliment! 

Even on a pragmatic view, the Constitution 
prescribes pathways to ‘privatisation’. For example, 


Article 43-A mandates that the “State shall take - 


steps by suitable legislation or in ary other way to 
secure the participation of workers in the manage- 
ment of undertakings, establishments or other 
organisations engaged in any industry”. In the 
absence of a legislation fulfilling this Directive, the 
State is still under a constitutional duty to foster 
workers’ participation in ary other way. Denationa- 
lisation need not therefore signify, axiomatically, 
handing over state industries to private capital. 
Worker takeover is the preferred constitutional 
priority option: the worker should have the first 
option to run an industry which is denationalised. 
This, as Professor Dalip Swamy rightly notes, has 


~ 


been the approach of the Supreme Court which ' 


preferred worker takeover of a Kamani industry 
over a proposal for its closure. Clearly, denationa- 
lisation measures must be guided by the approach 
of the Supreme Court as well as the Directive 
Principle, and not by use of fatal force against 
workers protesting against ‘Privatisation’. 

Indeed, the Kind of ’ privatisation’ (i have used 
the term in quotes because it is a coat of many 
colours!) currently being glibly talked about will 


require throughgoing revisions in the Constitution, 
as has occurred in some leading socialist societies. 
Ours, at least explicitly since 1976, is a socialist 
democratic republic and in interpreting it, as well 
as laws under it (and oaths of offices prescribed 
under the Constitution), Indian Courts have to 
give as'complete an effect as they can to the basic 
socialistic structure of the Constitution. Without 
any amendment of the Preamble, it is not fully 
open to the proponents of ‘priyatisation’ to practise 
unbridled forms of it. Similafly, it is not open to 
advocate or practise ‘privatisation’ without changing 
the text of Articles 38, 39 or:43-A. Pending such 
chanyes—which the presently constituted Parliament 
may not even initiate, let ‘alone accomplish— 
‘privatisation’ of the Uttar Pradesh genre, is fraught 
with grave constitutioal _improprieties and even 
invalidity. 

I do not at all wish to suggest that the Constitution 
be amended in this manner. The Constitution, as it 
now exists, is a salutary discipline on state power, 
even when working on behalf or behest of national 
and multinational capital. It may be perceived by 
Justices to permit acts of denationalisation which 
are manifestly in public interest. But it prohibits 
donor agencies induced, or economistically populist 
(for a' cross-section of India’s troubled higher 
bourgeoisie), acts of undisciplined or unbridled 
acts of denationalisation. Responsible acts of 
denationalisation will be those which do not gift 
away pn a silver platter state resources for private 
profit at the cost of the workers and society. The 
text and context of the Indian Constitution forbids 
altogether elected oligarchies in India from emulating 
the mercantalist state formative practices of the 
Com pany Bahadur. Q 
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Rosenfeld: Yugoslav Bloodbath 
tinued from page 5) 


are not matters that can be accepted just as the due or 
the choiœ of Yugoslavs. 

The spectacle would be traumatic to beholders. 
Some of the’ effects would spill across Yugoslavia’s 
borders. The contesting Yugoslav parties would appeal 
to outsiders for relief or support. This is to assume—a 
chancy assumption—that outsiders would not be 


_ tempted to exploit Yugoslavia’s agony for their own 


ethnic or territorial or political ends. 
Many Yugoslavs seem possessed by such ethnic 


patriotism or pride that they make light of the ' 


‘ implications their obsession may have for themselves 


and ignore its effects on others. Meanwhile, much of 
the international community is transfixed by slogans 
of freedom and self-determination and is unable to 
muster the consultations that might slow Yugoslavia’s 
rush toward the abyss: 

One way has been suggested that might let the 
ethnic groups out of the multinational cage in which 
they now believe themselves to be trapped, without 


- assuming the risk and hardship that liberation is sure 


¢ 


- to entail. They would be encouraged to make their 


Tavleen: Punjab Betrayal 
(Continued from page 6) 


minimum possible time for withdrawing nominations 
so that there were many more candidates to kill than 


would have been there if many had seriously considered _ 
their prospects. Again, genuine concern for the people of ~ 


Punjab would have made Seshan think serlously about 
why elections in Punjab could not have been held before 
the rest of the country, or at least before the second 


round, so that there could have been the minimum - 


amount of election-related violence. 

Speaking. of which it is necessary to point out that 
despite the horrific train massacres, less people have 
been killed in Punjab than in pre-poll violence in Bihar. 
This is only to make the point that violence is now, 
unfortunately, an integral part of Indlan elections and 
cannot be used as a justification for denying the peaple 
of Punjab their fundamental rights. The Centre has no 
right to treat elections in the State as if they were a 
lollipop to be given only on good behaviour. 

Besides, does nobody in Delhi realise that nothing 
threatens the militants, and their patrons in Pakistan, 
more than elections? As long as people continue to be 
denied the right to vote, the militant groups can behave 
as if they are the rulers of Punjab. We must know if they 
have the mandate to do so. There is one other group that 
must be deeply satisfied with the postpanement—Punjab’s 


declarations of independence but to make them short 
and snappy—two minutes and 17 seconds, suggests 
one wistful Yugaslav—and then to revert by fresh _ 
choice: to a new improved form of federation, ` 
confederation or whatever. The demands of heroism 
and realism would both be served. 

Don’t be too quick to, dismiss this formula as 
frivolous. We of the West should know we are in the 
presece of an irresistible force—ethnic identity—and 
an immovable object—the existing international 
interdependence. In the late twentieth century it is 
unthinkable that a sovereign people, so designated by 
themselves, should be denied free political expression. 
But it is inconceivable that they should not be reminded 
of the nature of the world In which they live. 

There is another way to put it: limited'sovereignty 
or, better, self-limited sovereignty. This entails a difficult 
decision to live with things that cannot. be easily “ 
changed. Croatia and Slovenia are perhaps not beyond 
this point of no return. They speak of independence 
but also of living with other Yugoslavs and working. 
out peacefully the terms of coexistence. Their friends’ 
best service may consist of summoning them—before 
the killing blots out all reason—to contemplate their 
own enduring interests. This is not patronising. It is 


respect. a 


’ corrupt policemen and bureaucrats who have realised 


that there is much money to be made from ensuring that 
Punjab remains forever terrorist-infested. This group has 
always opposed elections in the State and always will, 
but in the four years of licence they have had under 


' President's rule the situation has deteriorated from less . 


than’700 deaths in 1987 when Parmala was kicked out to 
over 4000 last year. 

But first; Seshan needs to answer some more questions. 
Did he think about the message that he was sending the 
militants when he cancelled the poll? Did he not realise 
how good they would feel that even after the deployment 
of more than 100,000 security forces in the State they 
were stijl too powerful to take on? And, what of the 

people, did he think of the message he was sending 
them? 

Did it occur to him that what he was doing would be 
seen as a major betrayal of trust since, after all, the 
assurance that elections would definitely be held was 
given by the Prime Minister of India himself? Did hé not 
think of poor General Malhotra who went on television 
the day before, full of military bluster and bravado, 
assuring people that they could vote without fearbecause 
he was there to protect them. l 

Seshan’s decision to call off the Punjab polls could 
well have put Punjab finally beyond thg pale where 
Kashmir also vague lurks. a 

(Courtesy: Indian Express) 
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Mehta: Bank-Fund’s Blueprint ` 
(Continued from page 2) 


the signing of the big IMF structural adjustment loan for India. - 


. All this is to ensure that conditlonalities attached to the 
IMF loan arrangements are scruplously respected and 
energetically implemented under the stipulated time frame 
unlike in the past, when broad guidelines were lald down and 
the performance of the debtor watched. The World Bank-IMF 
combine now Insists on Nme and {tem-bound compliance so 
that the debtor is left with no Initiative and flexibility In the 
management of the economy. The tentacles of the 
conditionallties are spread out far and wide so that not only 

icy bet also administrative and management decisions 


to be subject to World ~Bank-IMF surveillance and ' 
approval. Witness, for instance, the directions that have been _ 


given to restructure the ONGC and the financial Institutions. 


+ 


SO far as the first instalment of the devaluation goes, side by 
side with ongoing adjustment of exchange rate ofthe rupee 
under the system of floating exchange rates of currencies, the 
immediate upshot will be a sharp Increase in the rupee cost of 
imports as well as servicing of old loans. It will be necessary at 
the same time to export more In volume terms to fetch value 
In terms of foreign exchange. The pressure on prices In the 
domestic markets will thus increase. There will be no easing of 
Seno on exchange reserves elther so that dependence on 
‘oreign cedits to manage pa ts to foreign suppliers of 
goods, services and capital will Increase. The position was so 
difficult that the two loans taken in have already 
been exhausted. At this rate a loan of even $7 billion from the 
IMF will not be an adequate cushion to ease the payments 
position “or more than 15 months, especially In the regime of 
import liberalisation, except by way of financing of imports by 
commercdal credits from different sources. India’s 
vulnerability on the balance of payments front can, therefore, 
become still more glaring. 

India in the past avoided specific structural and sectoral 
adjustment loans which the World Bank and other foreign 
creditors were keen to give. But with the World Bank Joining 
hands with the IMF for “adapting and expanding Its ecanomic 
policy and lending Instruments” going so far as to Include 
even the IDA within the am to “promote policy change”, 
the way has been cleared tor India to go for structural adjust- 
ments which aim at the promotion of what is euphemistically 
called ar open and competitive trade and economic policy 
and brinz about changes in Investment and production pat- 
tern as desired by foreign creditors. It is no longer poaslble to 
be Impressed by famillar shibboleths. The fact to be reckoned 
with is that the liberalising philosophy pursued in the eighties, 
with special in the second half of the eighties has so 
blunted and distorted the budgetary and economic balance of 
India that “longer-term imbalances In the growth of revenues 
and non-Plan revenue itures, the Increasing burden of 
interest payments and shortfalls in resources generated by 

public enterprises” have become unavoidable. 
; The so-called resources crunch and the growing budgetary 
deficit have assumed unmanageable dimensions over a 
period of Ume. It Is not going to be easy or painicsa, 
economucally as well as pollfically, to restore normalcy and 
balance. What Is Involved heré is the pallcy-induced increase 
in the disposable Incomes of upper and middle dasees which 
has given a strong elitist orientation to the consumption as 
well as Investment pattern. The idea that better compliance In 
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response to reduction In rates of taxation, In particular on In- 
comes and wealth, market borrowings which generate rentier 
incomes and deficit financing which actlvises inflationary 
ressures, will increase revenue to meet growing expenditure 
demand of the t was mlsconcelved to begin with. It 
has turned out to be a tragic adventure In the economic and 
la. The entrenched political-power 
establishment is, or at least should be, aware of the real 
threats, in contrast to the shrill cries of phoney destabilisation 
raised by political vested Interests from time to time, to the 
sab of the economy and the polity which have stemmed 
e so-called liberalising economic policy and elitist 

social philosophy. 

What has happened really, considering the style and 
narrow vested Interests of the entrenched political-power 
establishment, are an intol adventurous serics of 
gambles in economic policy as weil as political management 
to lanchthe country in the present sad plight. What is involved 
in the structural adjustment process with the piling up of 
creditsifrom the IMF, the World Bank and other sources is the 
ena tae of onerous conditions, strictly to be enforced, thes 
primary condition being that the autonomous eg 
development of Indla which forms a large segment 
worl Hae to be aborted, the role of the Pao state In this 
direction extinguished and the content and direction of India’s 
socio-economic development has to be determined and 
supervised by forelgn agencies and authorities. India now is 
faced with only two options. One is the acceptance of the 
World: Bank-IMF line which will shift the burden of the 
devclopment process on the poor and the less endowed while 
sacriflcing the economic and politcal sovereignty of the 
country, and In the process completely subvert the ability of 

»vstem to find an independent alternative. The other, as a 
group of Left economists said, is to bulld on whatever little 
room ‘for manoeuvre {s left and move towards a more 
egalitarian social order that preserves the economic and 
political sovereignty of the country. z 

The issues and alternatives have to be squarely faced and 
mus! not be allowed to be obfuscated by Ignoring the specifics 
of the current economic situation, especially the payments 
crisis. Full account at the same should be taken of the whole 
area of economic philosophy and policy, induding industrial 
relaions, wage costs and role of administered prices and 
taxation. There is need to blow away the myth sedulously 
cullivdted and spread about horizontal diffuslon of 
technology Imported on a continuing basis when it is dosely 
tied to nee foreign investment and collaboration arrange- 
ments with comprador Indian business Interest to enhance 
capital-intenaity in contrast to labour4ntensity In the 
production structure. There is hardly any scope under such a 
dispensation for taking advantage of the International 
division of labour except Insofar as It is based on adverse 
terms of. trade for India. 

cod is prescribed by international creditors for India Is 

largement of the running tribute to be paid by Its 
EAS masses to maximise returns for foreign investment 
and satisfy the elitist demand of a small segment of the 
population under a neo-colonial Ł There is much 
nose about market forces helping to forge a link between 

laactivity and rewards. This ls an euphemistic way bf 
making a case for maximising returns for foreign capital and 
widening opportunities for the thin elite segment in India to 
ensuré rewards for their physical and mental or hierarchical 
aseotay and deride the positive Intervention of public authority 
for alleviating the condition of the deprived and exploited 
masses of the people and uplift them from their prevailing 
backward economic condition and social degradation. o 
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sphere, our present Prime Minister is 
busy removing all the landmarks of, 
the Nehruvian past. No doubt it is 
necessary to effect radical changes i in 
our economic strategy in tune with 
the changing times but that cannot 
be a justification for wholly scrapping 
the existing structure and replacing 
it by a free-market model which ill- 
suits a developing economy like ours. 
This is a political gamble and before 
long the nation would be forced to 
pay a-heavy price for it. 

For its very survival the govern- 
ment at the Centre needs to adopt a 
consensual approach. But the strategy 
it has worked out in the economic 
field in conjunction with the IMF 
and the World Bank negates that 
approach: it was chosen as the only 
option available even after it was 
known to be unacceptable to most of 
the parties as well as the bulk of our 

ple. 

In this backdrop the manner in 
which the Congress leadership 
handled the issue of Speakership of 
the Lok Sabha by coming to a deal 
with the BJP of all parties has become 
a matter of serious concern in the 
ranks of ordinary Congressmen. 

Instead of functioning on the basis 
of consensus and understanding in a 
hung Parliament, the Congress-I 
followed its unseeml licy of 





, he tenth Lok Sabha has begun | Contents == 
T: its first session at a time when 


Indian politics has reached a turning- 
point. 

The situation the nation faces today 
‘is far worse than any confronting 
` past governments. On the political 
plane the developments in Kashmir, 
Punjab and Assam have acquired 
serious proportions. These demand 
the involvement of all parties in the 
decision-making process since none 
of these problems can be managed 
by any single party or group 
regarcless of its strength inside and 
outside Parliament. 

On the economic front the govern- 
ment has sought to tackle the crisis” 
emaneting from. our precarious 
balance of payments position as well 
as dwindling foreign exchange 
reserves by accepting the IMF: 
prescription as the precondition for 
securing the much-sought-after loan 


without any consideration of the fact 
_ that those conditionalities have shown 
` a clear bias in favour of the affluent 
segments of society to the detriment 
of the underprivileged. This strikes 
at the very root of the mixed economy 
with primacy to the public sector 
upheld by Jawaharlal Nehru in the 
' fifties. While professing to pursue 
the Nehruvian course in the economic 
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attempting to split the Opposition and thereby 
vitiating the atmosphere. More ominous is the way 
in which the.Congress leadership sought to bypass 
the secular forces in the Left and the National 
Front and had an “open arrangement” with the BJP 
particularly when V.P. Singh and the Left had 
taken a principled stand of having no truck with 
the BJP on such a question. Reports suggest that 
the deal with the BJP happened to be the master- 
stroke of Sharad Pawar, the strongman in the 
Narasimha Rao Cabinet. No wonder V.P. Singh 
had to be the butt of attack of both the Congress 


and the BJP on this issue. 

If this is going to be the pattern of Congress 
functioning under P.V. Narasimha Rao then it will 
be opportunism running riot. The government’s 


’ standing before the public is bound to suffer in the 


process. For who will then give credence to the 
government's avowed objective of rallying ‘all the 
secular forces in the battle against the mounting 
communal challenge? 

A period of grave uncertainty before the nation 
indeed. 
July 10 SC 
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IMF Loan: Fall-out on Foreign Policy 


i 


« he storm over the IMF loan that promises to 

= overcast this session of Parliament pertains 
mostly to the impact of the conditionalities on the 
Indian economy as such. While one section of 
Indian opinion is optimistic, almost enthusiastic, 
about Dr Manmohan Singh’s prescription laying 
down an open-market approach, others—equally 


important people—have warned against the danger - 


of economic subservience to the powerful economies, 
particularly that of the USA. 

' While this debate is largely confined to the fate 
of the Indian economy as such, there are other 
consequences of the present government's economic 
perestroika which will have a direct bearing on our 
foreign policy. For one thing, India’s stand on 
burning foreign policy issues of international 
economy will certainly be affected once the present 
controversy ends up with a closer dependence on 
the IMF, which in plain words would mean me 
American stand. 

For instance, India has been strenuously resisting, 
with varying degrees of success, the Western stand 
in the GATT Uruguay Round. Now that chapter is 
likely to be over, as the US would expect India to 
give in to the line dictated by Washington. On the 
entire controversy over the Intellectual Property 
Rights and the signing of the Paris Convention, 
India has been one of the few countries that has so 


2 


long refused to subscribe to the Western position. 
Now, after the IMF order is accepted, there is little 
doubt that New Delhi would have to change its 
position. 

This, in turn, raises new problems. Within the 
country, there is a powerful lobby of indigenous 
business interests, particularly in the field of the 
pharmaceutical industry, which has been stubbornly 
opposing the Western stand on the issue of Patents 
and Intellectual Property. Once the government 
yields ground on this issue and moves towards 
signing the Paris Convention, it will certainly be 
resented by the indigenous manufacturers—what 
may be called the swadeshi lobby—engaged in the 
products which are bound to be immediately 
threatened by the invasion of’ the multinationals. 
This brings in a new aspect of the IMF loan 
controversy. Once its whole line is accepted, the 
government will be confronted with the problem 
of reconciling its stand with an important section 
of business interests who have been its mainstay 
for decades. In other words, the anxiety to invite 
the multinationals will lead to conflict with what 
may be regarded as indigenous national capital. 

This will result in a totally new scenario with 
regard to the US Super 301. By complying with the 
IMF conditionalities, there will hardly be any ground 

(Continued on page 32) 
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DEVALUATION AND IMF LOAN 
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| ; 
Leading Economists’ Alternative View 


` 


The folloing statement—"Structural Adjustment: An Alternative Viewpoint ”=—by leading economists from 
different parts of the country alongwith some academics and close observers of the economic scene was issued 
in New Delhi on July 8, 1991. It brings out a point of view on devaluation and the IMF loan that is radically 
different from the Government of India’s approach. As such its exceptional importance is obvious. We are 


publishing the statement in full for the benefit of our readers. \ 


‘gss o meet a financial crisis, the nature and 
a T magnitude of which have been shrouded in 
77 secrecy, the government has launched an all 
out effort to obtain a large loan from the IMF. 
Despite protestations to the contrary, it is now 
clear that domestic policies are being refashioned 
in keeping with the requirements specified- by the 
IMF. In a peculiar effort at a two-stage devaluation 
of the rupee, its value has been reduced by around 
20 pèr cent relative to most leading currencies. 
And fudging by statements by 


pane 
spokesmen, a major liberalisation of the trade 
regime, the financial structure and industrial policy, . 


as well as a substantial reduction in subsidies on 
food and fertiliser are in the offing. 

The implications of the devaluation are manifold. 
To start with, by rendering imports more expensive, 
it is inflationary. This would be so even if the 
government does not raise the administered prices 
of goods like oil which it imports. But that would 
mean an additional burden of expenditure on the 
government in a period when there is general 
agreement that the fiscal deficit should be cut. 
Further. the rupee cost of servicing external debt 
will rise ‘in proportion to the depreciation, 
aggravating the fiscal crisis. So the net effect of 
devaluation will be higher} inflation, worsening 
fiscal problems, greater recession, or a combination 


„of these. Since the responsiveness of exports to 


steady real devaluations of the 1980s has not be 
remarkable, it is not clear that the costs of this 
devaluation will be compensated by increasing 
exports, especially since export subsidies are to 
reduced even as costs of production increase. 
Some economists have argued that independent 
of the need for balance of payments financing from 


` the IMF, policies of the type advocated by it are 


desirable in the Indian economy. This strategy 
achieves balance of payments adjustment within 
an open trade regime, essentially through domestic 
deflation via cutbacks in public expenditure and/ 


EA 


` -decl 


—Editor 


or devaluation. Such a strategy is not merely 
recessionary, affecting industrial demand and 
employment, but also entails cuts in social and 
developmental expenditures, thus affecting both 
the growth prospects of the economy and the 
welfare particularly of the poorer sections. 

ily the need is different. While there is- 


‘definjtely the need to reduce the fiscal and external 


imbalances, the mechanisms of ensuring this should 
include a more restrictive import regime, that 
co for the foreign exchange profligacy during 


ithe 1980s, a reduction in the revenue deficit of the 


government through incredsed direct taxes and 
rationalisation of expenditures and the provision 
of incentives in the form of tradable REP licences to 
those: who earn hard currency through exports. 
This Would improve government finances, while 


. allowing some expansion in subsidies targeted at 


the poor, providing employment guarantees, raising 
expenditures on education, health, sanitation and 
drinking water and increasing capital expenditures 
aimed at raising the growth potential of the system. 

Inthe short run, these measures must be 
accompanied by efforts to raise access to international 
liquidity. A gradtal process of trade reform that 
helps enhance competitiveness without leading to 
closures and unemployment, a balanced approach 
to foreign investment and technology, special 
incentives to non-resident Indians and efforts at 
saving foreign ex e by cutting back on some 


megatprojects ‘of, doubtful value, could all play a 

‘role in this connection. > 
A opposed Nd this, there ‘have been official: 
tions of acute financial stringency that makes 


IMF bortowing “inevjtable”, panic statements about 
the foreign exchange. reserves position and talk of 
“floating” the rupee, ‘all of which redyce India’s 
bargaining position with the international financial 
institutions and in international capital markets. 
Instead, we strongly’ recommend a carefully 
modulated reform programme, wherein the highest 
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priority is given to raising the productivity of all 
the Indian workers, through better education, while 
the system is debureaucratised and strengthened 
before subjecting it to international competition in 
a fundamentally iniquitcus world system. 


Signatories. 

Prof Bhabatosh Dutta, Calcutta; Prof CH. Hanúmantha 
Rao, New Delhi; Dr Rajni Kothari, New Delhi; Dr 
Ashok Mitra, Calcutta; Dr Arun Ghosh, New Delhi 
Prof G.S. Bhalla, New Delhi; Dr K.S. Krishnaswamy, 
Bangalore; Prof I.S. Gulati, Trivandrum; Dr R.C. Dutt, 
New Delhi; Prof C.T. Kurien, Madras; Prof Amiya 


Bagchi, Calcutta; Prof Moni Mukherjee, Calcutta; Prof 
Deb Kumar Bose, Calcutta; Prof Biplab Dasgupta, 
Calcutta; Krishna Raj, Bombay; Prof Krishna Bhardwaj, 
New Delhi, Prof Prabhat Patnaik, New Delhi; Prof 
Satish Jain, New Delhi; Prof Utsa Patnaik, New Delhi; 


" Prof Atul Saram, New Delhi; Prof K.N. Reddy, New 


Delhi; Prof M.C, Purohit, New Delhi, Prof D.K. Srivastava, 
Varanasi; Dr Raghabendra Chattopadhyay, Calcutta; 
Balraj Mehta, New Delhi; Prof K.N. Kabra, New Delhi; 
Prof Venkatesh Athreya, Tiruchi; Dr K. Nagaraj, Madras; 
Dr Pulin Nayak, Delhi; Dr A. Majid, Delhi; Dr Kumaresh 
Chakravarty, Delhi; Dr Arun Kumar, New Delhi; Dr 
Abhijit Sen, New Delhi; Dr C.P. Pipe New 
Delhi; Dr Jayati Ghosh, New Delhi 





Myth of Bringing Down Prices 


D.P. BHATIA 


D by admitting that to control price rise will 
‘take some time. And this is the minimum. 
On the other hand, the expectations are that in the 
near future price rise would continue to persist ata 
two digit level. In the light of the various manifestos 
\released in April by various parties, including the 
Congress-I, one needs to point out that with the 
present promises made allround, it would be very 
difficult to control price rise at least in the near 
future. 

This is not the first time that a promise is made 
to halt price rise and then the government backs 
out. In almost all the earlier election manifestos a 

„similar promise was made; whereas empirical 
evidence stands contrary to it. Data reveal that the 


consumer price index (CPI) (base year 1960=100) , 


increased annually by about six per cent during the 
sixties, a decade which contained two severe drought 
years, by about 8.5 per cent during the seventies— 
an enhanced annual increase of about 2.5 ee 
points—and by about 9.8 percent during 

eighties—an acceleration of 1.3 percentage points 
over the preceding decade and of 3.8 percentage 
points over the sixties. During 1990-91, the CPI in- 
creased by about 11.6 per cent. Thus, one finds that 
over the period prices have increased at an alarming 


Dr Bhatia ıs an economist working in the National 


Council of Apphed Economic Research (NCAER), Neto 
Delhi 


r Manmohan Singh has shown some “honesty” 





rate. If the party in power failed to curb price rise 
in the past, how can the same party do it now? 
What prevented halting price rise in the’ past 


-appears to be excessive dependence on the 


manoeuvring of budgetary deficits. The built-in 
logic in this line of thought is that by reducing the 
budgetary deficit the purchasing power in the 
hands of the people“is reduced and this helps in 
suppressing price rise. 

The budgetary deficit over the period too was 
not curbed. The budgetary deficit as a percentage 
of national income over the period has grown from 
0.5 per cent in 1970-71 to 1.3 per cent in 1980-81. In 
1984-85 the percentage was 1.8 which increased to 
3.3 in 1988-89 and in 1989-90 it reached 3.5 per 
cent. Whether it will be possible to control it now is 
a big question-mark. 

Besides the budgetary deficit there are other 
factors which sometimes carry more weight but 
have not been given due attention. Currently the 
most important factor relates to the trade deficit. 
One way to bridge the trade deficit is to help 
exports rise faster than imports. If so, then production 
needs to rise faster than it rose in the past. In case 
production is increased and the produce exported, 
it will lead to a price rise because whereas income 
in the form of wages, interest, etc. is generated in 
the production process, as the goods are sent 
abroad there develops a shortage of goads in 


(Continued on page 33) 
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Yugoslavia: A Question of Survival 


K. SUBRAHMANYA 


‘rp he process of far-reaching socio-political and 
“A. economic transformation which was set in 
` motion in the Soviet Union and East Europe has 
given a severe blow to the Yugoslav federal system 
and it has raised serious questions regarding the 
future of the Yugoslav state. Not only is the assault 
severe and intense, it is also multi-dimensional in 
nature. As a result, while, on the one hand, the 
major federal institutions have became increasingly 
ineffective; on the other, the federal constitutents 
have began to behave as if they were sovereign 
entities. Moreover, the inter-republican relations 
among the six republics have sharply deteriorated. 
They are divided and polarised among themselves 
on nationalistic, religious and historical lines. 
Consequently, ethnic confrontations have become 
a daily affair and all major economic reform issues 
that were on the agenda of the country two years 
ago are now being relegated to the sidelines. 

In fact, the issue today is the very survival of the 
Yugoslav federal system. The June 25, 1991 
declarations of their “autonomy and sovereignty” 
by the two republics of Croatia and Slovenia have 
merely extended the bloody political confrontations 
in the country to a point of near-total civil war. 

This state of affairs in the Yugoslav federal 
polity has not developed all of a sudden though 
the last two years’ political environment had fully 
exposed its limitations. A glance at the Yugoslav 
state history reveals the uneasy relations among 
the South Slav ethnic groups. Even in the 1920s 
Slovenia and Croatia, which became part of 
Yugoslavia in 1918 after the collapse of Austro- 
Hungarian empire, had alleged that they were 
being dominated by Serbia. During World War I 
the nationalist Serbs (Chetniks) bitterly fought the 
nationalist Croats (Utsasa). Yugoslavia withstood 
this tragedy because at the end of the War Tito’s 
Partisans won the battle for Yugoslavia and reshaped 
the country’s course in the post-War period. 

Tito tried to resolve the nationalities problem by 
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constitutionally guaranteeing equal status for the 
six republics—Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, Macedonia, 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, and Montenegro. The 
Constitution of 1952 also ensured autonomy to the 
two provinces of Kosovo and Vojyodina. However, 
these republics and autonomous provinces were 
far from being ethnically homogeneous. Tito’s efforts 
at ‘creating a harmonious South Slav community . 
through the Yugoslav state and the Yugoslav _ 
Communist Party, that is, the League of Communists | 
of Yugoslavia (LCY), was complicated by the ' 
lingering memory of the past as well as the 
existence of religious and economic diversities. 
While the Croats and Slovenes subscribe to the 
Roman Catholic Church, the Serbs belong to the 
Serbian Orthodox Church. Bosnia and Herzegovina 
has a predominantly Muslim population. Tito’s 
efforts at erasing the religious divisions was a 
failure. By the 1970s these divergences were 
compounded by the increasing economic disparities 
among the republics and provinces which in turn 
became “the single most important factor 
contributing to the rise of nationalism in Tito’s 
era”. Instances of rivalries among nationalities were 
frequently noticed within the LCY. In fact by the 
early 1970s Tito had expressed his progressive loss 
of faith in the Party’s ability to maintain the Yugoslav 
federal system. It was for this reason that he 
devised a constitutional executive system of 
Presidency in 1974. i 

The Presidency, which is responsible for all 
decision-making at the federal level, consists of a 
member each from the six republics and two 
autonomous provinces with one of them taking the 
titular position of the President of the Presidency 
on a rotatory basis for a one year term. The day-to- 
day administration was entrusted to a body called 
Federal Executive Council (FEC) headed by the 
Prime Minister. Even though Tito created these 
elaborate institutions to enable the republics and 
provinces share power at the federal level, he was _ 
still not certain that the system could function. He - 
insisted that the armed forces were the anly 





“genuine” Yugoslav body unspoilt by the party's `.” 
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proclivity to split along republican lines. 

Hence, cracks in the Yugoslav federal, system 
were evident even during Tito’s rule and it was 
only due to his overbearing presence that he could 
manage to keep the affairs under control. As to the 
future of the state after Tito, it was observed by a 
scholar that “the weaknesses of Yugoslav society 
will become apparent only after a certain time has 
elapsed after his death, for only his unchallenged 
authority had prevented sharp internal 
confrontation”. 


+ 
TITO’S death in early 1980 opened a new but 


unpleasant chapter in the history of the country. It 
witnessed a dramatic deterioration of the economic 


conditions in the 1980s. These deteriorating ` 


conditions gave way to frequent workers’ unrest. 
The worsening economic condition in the 
economically backward province of Kosovo became 
a fertile ground for ethnic tension. Since 1985 the 
ethnic confrontatian between the Kosovar Albanians 
and the ethnic Serbs became a serious question in 
the country. In 1988 in defiance of the federal 
Constitution the Serbian Assembly through an 
ammendment to the Serbian Constitution nullified 
the autonomous character of Kosovo and Vojvodina 
provinces and effectively annexed them into Serbia. 
The LCY units of Slovenia and Croatia alongwith 
the two republican governments vehemently attacked 
the Serbian leadership for its unilateral action 
regarding the status of the two autonomous 
provinces. The two republics perceived it as an 
effort towards creating a Serbian-dominated 
Yugoslavia. As a direct response to the Serbian 
action the Slovenian Assembly made an amendment 
to the republics Constitution by introducing a 
clause on the republic’s right to secede from the 
federation. Protesting against the Slovenian attitude 
towards Serbia the Serbian republic announced 
boycott of goods from Slovenia. In this way the 
battle-lines were already drawn by the beginning 
of 1989, 
Under these circumstances the LCY after a bitter 
„debate came to an agreement that the economy and 
the political system were in crisis. The Party also 
agreed on a three-pronged reform of the economy, 
the political system and the Party itself. However, 
the agreement ended there. The differences centred 
on the nature of the political and economic crisis 
facing Yugoslavia and involved conflicting priorities. 
Also, there was no agreement on the modalities of 
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such reforms. For instance, Slovenia and Croatia 
advocated establishment of the market economy. ' 
and a multi-party political system, while the Serbian 
leaders opposed these drastic reforms. Even, the 
LCY leadership was nervous about switching over 
to a multi-party democracy. The LCY President 
said: 
The multi-party system would produce a hyper-polarised, 


blocked and divided society In which the production of 
clashes would replace the production of goods. ! 


The Fourteenth Emergency Congress of the LCY, 
which was convened in early 1990 to discuss, the 
issue of reforms, witnessed dramatic developments. 
The Congress signalled the beginning of the process 

f disintegration of the Party. Once the Congress 
session decided to give up the monopoly of power 
in favour of a multi-party political system the 
League of Communists of Slovenia broke-off from 
the LCY to form an independent reformed Party of 
Slovenia. Subsequent to the Congress even the 
League of Communists of the other republics 
emerged as the guardians of the respective nationalist 
interests. As a result, today the LCY central structures 
have became redundant. 

The multi-party elections last year have nearly 
eliminated from power reformed Communists in 
the republics of Croatia, Slovenia, Macedonia, and 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. In their place nationalist 
parties, either on their own or in collaboration with 
others, have came to power. But in Serbia and 
Montenegro the reformed Communists retained 
power in the multi-party elections by identifying 


- themselves with the respective nationalisms. The 


new governments in the republics have openly 
aroused ethnic and separatist sentiments. Following 
the Slovenian precedence Croatia too introduced 
amendments to its Constitution in late 1990 

incorporating the right to secession. ` 
By the end of 1990 the republics forced the 
federal Presidency to open talks on the future of 
the federation. However, the Presidency repeatedly 
failed to make any progress on the issue. The 
collective Presidency is equally divided on the 
inflicting perceptions over the future of Yugoslavia. 
e the representatives from Serbia, Montenegro, 
Kosovo and Vajvodina propose to retain a modified 
but essentially federal state, Croatia and Slovenia 
advocate a loose confederation of soverign 
independent states in the European Economic 
Community (EEC) mould. Macedonia, and Bosnia 
and Herzegovina have not expressed themselves 
very clearly on the issue but have vated with 
Slovenia and Croatia on other issues. Serbia has 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Unfolding Yugoslav Drama: A Greek Tragedy? 


UMASHANKAR PHADNIS = g 


‘z \though the spectre of the break-up of 
A Yugoslavia with the distinct possibility of re- 
Balkanisation of the peninsula to its ante bellum 
1918 status is haunting all Europe, there is as yet 
no convincing evidence that the Crisis Management 
Group of the Conference on Security and Cooperation 
in Europe, now meeting’in Prague, will come up 
with an available package of proposals which keep 
the country intact. And the longer the CSCE takes, 
the more intransigent is likely to become the 
respective stances of the belligerents in Yugoslavia, 
particularly with Slovenia interpreting the delay as 
a signal to persist with its secessionist demand. 

While on the face of it the participants in the 
CSCE are ostensibly engaged in an exercise to 
work out an initiative to maintain the territorial in- 
tegrity of Yugoslavia, it is questionable whether all 
the participants in the Conference have an identical 
perception or concern over the Yugoslay situation. 

Thus, for instance, Germany has made no secret 


of its partisan attitude towards Slovenia or Hungary | 


towards Croatia, not to speak of the conflicting, 
and somewhat dubious, irredentist claims of Bulgaria 
and Greece on Macedonia which will colour their 
vision and perspective on Yugoslavia. And, Italy 
does not appear to have altogether shut its covetous 


eyes on Istria in Croatia and some of the islets . 


along the Dalmatian coast. 

This apart, the CSCE has to operate within an 
ideological framework, the essential elements of 
which would be inevitably woven into any set of 
propasals as a condition precedent to its endorsing 
Yugoslavia’s territorial integrity. Such condi- 
tionalities, apart from being subjected to differing 
interpretations, may be perceived, rightly or wrongly, 
as an external imposition and, as such, make its 
acceptability difficult. 

In this context, most pronounced has been the 
American stand which has gone so far as to hold 
out the threat that it would recognise an independent 
Slovenia, if the “Communist” Government in 
Belgrade does not withdraw its “occupation forces” 
from Slovenia and enter into a dialogue with the 
leadership in Ljubljana, implicitly, without precondi- 
tions. Less abrasive has been the British stand 
which has expressed its hope fora “single reformed 
Yugoslavia”. 
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BOTH the American and the British view as also 
that of some of the members of the European 
Community seem to ignore, deliberately ar otherwise, 
the Yugoslav reality that there is no “Communist” 
Party in A Yugoslavia after the League of Yugoslav 
Communists disbanded itself at the 14th extra- 
ordinary session of its Congress last January when 
it was unable to evolve a common approach towards 
the’ new Yugoslav system, although there was 
unanimity on the end of “authoritarian socialism”. 
There was unanimity also on the essentials of 
the new system which, among other prerequisites, 
were freedom of assembly, speech and other civil 
liberties “depending on the will of the citizens”. 
Shedding its “leading role”, the overwhelming 
opinion i in the Congress was ‘that the LCY would 
“campaign for its own political legitimacy and 
would seek to retain power at free elections 


_ guaranteed by the Constitution”. 


As it happened, the Slovenian delegation found 
itself in a minority on the Serbian stand that “ poli- 
tical pluralism must be based on socialist orientation 
and the federal structure... if its form is not to be 
reduced to a classic multi-party system alone”. 

On the other hand was the Slovenian view that 
the “proposed federal party structure (should consist) 
of eight independent parties (each of the six republics 
and two of the autonomous provinces) free to 
make reforms at their own pace”. The Slovenian 
delegation-also proposed incorporation of clauses 
on human rights and for the reformed LCY to have 
closer ties with West European “organisations”. 

When the Slovenian view was voted out, its 
d elegation walked out of the Conference and it 
was, eventually decided that the LCY should be 
d isbanded and the constituent units of the republics 
andjthe autonomous provinces regroup themselves 
under their distinctive banners and contest the 
in ulti party elections. The Serbian unit of the LCY 

merged as the Socialist Party, no different in its 
iological orientation from, say, the French Socialist 

Party or the SPD. of Germany. In the ensuing elec- 
tions while the remnants of the LCY lost heavily in 
virtually all the republics and the autonomous 
pee the Socialist Party won an overwhelming 
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number of seats in the Serbian assembly, where 
there is a legitimately recognised Opposition party, 
the New Democracy Movement, with which the 
Socialist Party has to contend for power. There is 
no monolithic “Communist” ghost which the US 
Administration has to exorcise. Hence its approach 
to Yugoslavia need not be conditioned by that 
phenomenon. 


+ 


PERHAPS mindful of its own domestic predicament 
and a ground situation familjar to it, the Soviet 
Union took a forthright stand on' the Yugoslav 
imbroglio. Without moralising on a panacea of its 
own on what the new Yugoslavia should look like, 
the Soviet Union maintained that the unity and 
territorial integrity of Yugoslavia should mean 
“irreversibility of its borders, including intemal 
borders, and the right of the peoples of Yugoslavia 
to define its own destiny, supporting the federal 
structure of power which should strive to secure 
the preservation of the Yugoslav state”. 

This unequivocal Soviet stand, by implication, 
does not involve a value judgement on the right 
and justification of the Yugoslav Federal authori 
to use the Federal troops to secure the country’s 
international borders, again perhaps, conditioned 
by its own experience domestically. The ministerial 
level intervention by the EEC, on the other hand, 
seeks in its three-phased proposal the withdrawal 
of the Federal -troops to the barracks without a 
collateral on the part of Slovenia that it would not 
press forward with its secessionist plans. 

Under these circumstances, it should not be 
surprising if the extremist opinion in Serbia becomes 
a superweening factor making it all the more 
difficult for the implementation of the second and 
third phases of the EEC proposal which are holding 
in abeyance any follow-up action on their declaration 
of independence for three months; in the course of 
which a new pattern of power-sharing could be 
hammered out between the Federal authority and 
the constituent republics and autonomous provisions 
could be evolved. 

While with Serbian concurrence, which had been 
withheld following the declaration of independence 
_ by Croatia, the Croat representative, Stiepan Mesic, 
` has assumed office as the President and a fig leaf of 
constitutional legitimacy has been given to the 
Presidency, the leadership of neither Slovenia nor 
Croatia has indicated that they intend to retrace 
their steps and eventually abjure secession. 
Assuming that this critical phase of securing a 
disengagement is got over, in spite of the many ifs 
and buts and provocation and counter-provocation 
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with which it is riddled, it certainly cannot be 
taken for granted that a long-term solution is at 
hand for a power-sharing formula acceptable to 
Slovenia, Croatia and, principally, Serbia. If Slovenia 
and Croatia are revelling in the somewhat 
histrionically induced glory of their past European 
connection and antecedents, much akin to the 


' vision of Ram rajya through the rath yatra gimmickry 


of L.K. Advani, a sense of grievance pervades 
Serbia where there is a growing feeling that it is 
being sidelined in the decision-making process by 
the intervention of the EEC and the United States. 
The need to take cognisance of the Serbian 
opinion was stressed by the republic’s Prime Minister, 
Ante Markovic, in his talks with the West German 
Foreign Minister, Hans Dietrich Genscher. Tanjug 
reports that Markovic had made it clear to Genscher 
that it is important that all political factors in 
Yugoslavia should contribute to the fulfilment of 
the three basic demands of the EEC. Apparently 
what he meant was that Serbian sensibilities and 
sensitivities should count as much as those of 
Slovenia and Croatia if a durable solution is to be 
forthcoming on the future set-up of Yugoslavia. 


+ 


IF passions had been inflamed in Slovenia and 
Croatia over the alleged, or actual, overbearing 
attitude of Serbia, the atmosphere is no calmer in 
Serbia. There have been attacks on the army 
leadership in the republic's assembly for what the 
Opposition called its inept handling of the insurgency 
mounted by the Slovenian guards. There were 
demands that the Federal army should be replaœd 
by a Republican army. 

Replying to such demands, the government told 
the assembly: “As long as Yugoslavia and its 
Constitution exist, there should be an army to pro- 
tect its borders and security of the country and also 
that of Serbia.” The statement added: “This does 
not mean that Serbia is not ready to form its army 
at once in case of Yugoslavia’s disintegration. There 
are real material and human resources for this.” 

The Vice-President of the ruling Socialist Party, 
Mihailo Karlovic, painted a grim scenario if efforts 
to find a solution did not succeed. Addressing a 
public meeting in Belgrade when the EC team was 
in Yugoslavia, Karlovic spoke of the intransigence 
of Slovenia and Croatia and said: “As it is becoming 
increasingly clear that it is impossible to live together 
with Slovenia and Croatia, the optimum solution 
would be a federation of Serbia, Montenegro, Bosnia- 
Herzegovina, Macedonia and the Serb populated 
parts of Croatia.” Taking note of the fact that the 
Macedonian representative in the Presidency had - 
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lent his support to Croatia, Markovic sald: “If the 
Macedonians and Moslems do not want such a 
, state community, Serbia well set up the republic 
without them.” 

In this confrontationist situation if either the 
EC’s intervention or the American attitude appears 
to be seen as partisan in favour of Slovenia and 
Croatia instead of being neutral, as it ought to be if 
it is to serve a constructive purpose, the drift 
towards a civil war may well become imminent. 

If the Croatian leadership has adopted less of a 
confrontationist position than the Slovenian, it is 
because of the presence of considerably large 
numbers of Serbs in enclaves in Croatia who are 
certainly not reconciled to the idea of Croatian 
independence and would revolt against it in the 
event of its materlalising. And to protect its brother 
Serbs, the Serbian republic would undoubtedly 
keep them well-equipped with arms through the 
porous Serbo-Croat borders. 

Apart from this danger, the saner elements in 
the Croatian leadership do not appear to be oblivious 
of the very real possibility of the Ushtashe remnants 
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utilising the opportunity of a near chaotic situation 
to inistall a fascist government. The maturer leaders 
of Croatia, particularly those who were in the 
vanguard of the Partisans, would not have forgotten 
the havoc wrought by the Ustashes in collusion 
with the Nazi and fascist forces against the Yugoslavs 
irrespective of whether they were Croats, Serbs, 
Siovenes or those belonging to other ethnic groups. 

* If such is the hazard the Croat leadership has to 
contend with, a thought which is hidden in the 
inner recesses of the Slovene mind for the present 
is that as an ethnic group of some two million it 
would be a complete non-entity in the vast European 
Community, with the gradual and imperceptible 
erosion of the specific identity it had acquired since 
its incorporation into Yugoslavia after the break-up 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire in 1918 at the end 
of the First World War. 

If the EEC intervention succeeds, a three-month 
cooling-off period is likely to set in. This would, 
hopefully, induce the principal actors in the Yugoslav 
drama, namely, the Serbs, the Croats and the Slovenes, 
to prevent it from ending up as a Greek tragedy.) 
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New Campaign against Iraq 


| 
“HARISH CHANDOLA 


ł 

Si I published an appeal made by the Iraqi 
ambassador to India, Dr Abdul Wadood Shekhly, 
on June 28 for food for his people facing starvation 
because of the sanctions imposed on his country 
last year to force it to withdraw from Kuwait. 

The war waged by the US and its allies to free 
Kuwait was over in February, but the sanctions on 
Iraq continue. 

Reports of starvation in Iraq are not something 
invented by Baghdad. In June an American 
Congressman, Henry Gonzales (Democrat), intro- 
ducing a resolution in the House of Representatives 
to lift economic embargo against Iraq, pointed out 
that 60,000 Iraqi children under the age of five had 
died due to starvation since the end of the war. 
Was the death of these children, he asked, a 
tremendous victory for the US? 

He cited several reports by international agencies 
which said that unless the sanctions were lifted 
immediately tens of thousands of Iraqi civilians 


t is strange that no newspaper in Delhi © 


would die in the next few months. 

India had said earlier that food and other 
humanitarian aid were not covered by the sanctions. 
Yet, the Indian papers preferred not to report the 
appeal made at a Press conference by the Iraqi 
ambassador for wheat, rice, sugar and tea from 
India for his people. 

Iraq was not asking for them for free. It said it 
was prepared to make cash payments for them on 
the spot, 

Was the omission of Dr Shekhly’s appeal due to 
the “desire of newspapers not to upset the US, 
which was pressing for the continuation of the 
lie so long as Saddam Hussein remained the 

dent of Iraq? 

The argument for lifting the sanctions is growing. 
The, UN High Commissioner for Refugees, Mrs 
Sadako Ogata, who met the US President, George 
Bush, in June said that the sanctions should be 
eased in order to prevent a “silent disaster” in 
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A new hate campaign against, Irag has now come 
np al a time when pressure is growing for the 
g of sanctions. The US and its allies have 
accused Iraq of refusing the United Nations’ 
inspectors facilities to examine material in its 
possession which could lead to its developing 
weapons of mass destruction, like nuclear arms. 
This campaign 
clamour for lifting the sanctions. It is also meant to 
suppress the Iragi demand that it should be allowed 
to export a million barrels of oil a day, its sole 
means of earnings at the moment, to buy food and 
medicine and repair its water, electricity and other 
‘ economic infrastructure destyoyed in the American- 
led war. 
At this juncture when Iraq lies devastated, isolated 
‘and still subject to the most comprehensive and 
severe economic sanctions, is it reasonable tô assume 
that it will take up a programme of building 
nuclear weapons? 
But this aspect is being ignored. All that is being 
publicised is that it was trying to hide material for 
building weapons of mass destruction from the 


UN teams sent there. For this defiance, its. 


punishment should continue. President Bush spoke 
of the possibility of another military attack on Iraq. 

Iraq had reiterated that it was keen to extend 
unrestricted cooperation to the UN teams. 

A UN team of inspectors initially proposed to 
visit Iraq on June 23, which was the first day of the 
four-day Eid al-adha feast, the most important, 
coming after the month-long Ramadan fast. 

The Iraqi authorities responded by suggesting 
that the visit be made immediately after the feast. 
But the UN team came to Iraq on the very first day 
of the feast, disregarding Iraq’s request for a short 
postponement. Nevertheless, officials of the Iraqi 
Foreign Ministry received the team and promised 
all possible assistance to it, while explaining that it 
may not be easy to reach all the officials the team 
might want to see for its work as they may be 
visiting their families in the country for the feast, 
the only occasion of family reunion annually. . 

On the morning of June 24, the team wanted to 

-visit the Abu-Ghraib military complex outside 
Baghdad that houses various sites which are under 
different chains of command, with cg maine authority. 

The team did not specify the facilities it was 

~keen to inspect. It handed to the Iraqis a map on 
which it had drawn two arrows to identify particular 
locations for inspection. 


is being conducted, to silence the - 
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While the team was there, its members expressed 
the desire to visit other sites in the Abu-Ghraib 
complex. The Iraqi officials said they were not ina 
position to facilitate the visit to the other sites of 
which no notice had been given earlier, because 
those were controlled by other authorities which 


- had to be contacted. It was suggested that the team 


may make a second visit to the complex. 

The team made several other inspection visits 
during its stay, to sites in Musseyab, Twaitha, 
Tarmiyah and Za’faramiyah, which belonged to 


' the Iraqi army and the Ministry of Military Industry. 
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- IRAQ insists that none of the sites in the, Abu- 


Ghraib complex has ever at any time been used for, 
or in any way connected with, chemical or nu 
activities. The complex therefore did not auto- 
matically come under the purview of inspection, as 
mandated by the Security Council. Iraq never- 
theless gave facilities to the team to inspect it. 

Earlier, another UN inspection team had visited 
Iraq from June 9 to 14. After ending its task, it 
issued a Press release, saying: “There was no 
evidence of any undeclared activities related to 
nuclear, biological or missile capabilities at the 
sites they inspected. The inspection team found no 
evidence suggesting that Iraq was deliberately trying 
to mislead the UN team and that it found the Iraqi 
authorities fully cooperative.” 

The second team which arrived on June 23 was 
very different from the first. Its members were 70 
per cent American, and 90 per cent from countries 
that had participated in the US-led alliance which 
had launched the war against Iraq. 

Their suspicion of Iraq hiding material that 
could be used for making weapons of mass 
destruction was in line with the Western campaign 
that Saddam Hussein continues to be a dangerous 
man and should be removed. 

If the Iraqi people wanted to remove him, it 
would not be difficult for them to do so in the 
present situation when the country is disorganised, 
beset by minority revolts and faces severe difficulties, 
including starvation. 

As far as the US and the West are concerned, 
they have been involved in his ouster since last 
year, first by waging a war of hatred against him, 
then conducting a most crippling military campaign, 
followed by asking its Kurd and Shi’a minorities to 


revolt against his regime. 
Linking Saddam Hussein’s removal with lifting 





By noon that day facilities had been arranged Sanctions a t Iraq amounts to. violating the UN 
for the team to conduct an on-site inspection of the Charter, which stands for non-interference in the 
two locations marked by the arrows. internal affairs of countries. ü 
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Finance Minister and Fund-Bank Operations 


JAYATI GHOSH 


fag n all probability, the die has been cast and it 
Z £ : may. now be pointless to debate whether the 
country should have gone in for an IMF loan 
' without exploring other options, Recent policy 
pronouncements, such as the sudden rupee 
devaiuation, indicate that the “advanced stage” of 
the negotiations with the IMF may have already 
begun to yield fruit in terms of acceptance of policy 
conditionalities, and official declarations of an 
agreement may not be far off. 

Yet perhaps we should still ask: Was this really 
necessary? Unfortunately, other than the oft-repeated 
“there is no alternative”, we have not been provided 
with any hard information, or indication of the 
actual numbers involved, which would allow us to 
accept this judgement. This may be the only major 
democracy with such secrecy, and such a lack of 


open, informed public debate. Data which are’ 


regularly released in other countries become sensitive 
information here. The fear of causing panic capital 
outflows cannot be a sufficient case for secrecy 
since what can be more destabilising than the dire 
statements made by our Finance Minister? 
This matters all the more because of the ultimate 
- lack of accountability in our public life, including 
among policy-makers. Those who were in part 
responsible for the. economic mismanagement of 
the eighties, which has predictably led to the 
current debt trap, can cheerfully admit that they 
“made mistakes”. They can then go on to ask the 
nation to repose confidence in them for steering the 
economy out of this mess, and to accept their 
policy decisions without full acknowledge of the 
alternatives or the implications. What must form 
the basis of this trust? And how can we be sure 
that, some time from now, more “mistakes” will 
not be gracefully acknowledged? 


+ 


THIS aside, there is another reason for dismay at 
` the way in which officials have been declaring the 


\ 
need for an IMF loan and associated policy package. 
Surely for any plausible bargaining stance, other 
options must exist. Publicly declaring that “there is 
no alternative” can scarcely be conducive to 
negotiations which will allow India get the best 
possible deal, even though it may possibly please 
those who are at the helm of the multilateral 
financial institutions. It is therefore a mystery why 
such announcements have been made so often and 
welcomed by our major economic decision-makers 
even as the negotiations are in progress. 

Further, it is not at all clear that the government 
actually has any alternative strategy. So the talk of 

“accepting only those conditions which suit us” is 
clearly designed only to satisfy domestic public 
opinion. In any case, such talk of “accepting some 
but not all conditions” is not really plausible. The 
basjc IMF adjustment strategy comes in the form of 
a package of measures which are designed to 
achieve adjustment through domestic deflation and 
exchange rate devaluations within a more liberal 
trade regime. It is well known that in an economy 
with unequal income distribution, such measures 
are typically excessively harsh on the poorer groups 
in society. It is also increasingly clear that our own 
government has not worked out any alternative 
adjustment strategy which would place less burden 
on the poor, and to that extent the IMF conditions 
may well be the ones that the government itself 
warits to impose. 

As Member-Secretary of the South Commission, 
our Finance Minister had argued that the IMF and 
the ‘World Bank have “made the use of (their) 
resources by developing countries increasingly 
conditional upon the adoption of adjustment policies 
of doubtful value. The expansion of the role of 
these institutions should therefore be accompanied 
bya depoliticisation of their operations, in order to 
ensure that the conditions they impose on borrowing 
countries are not based on ideological premises.” 


Have things changed so much in less than a year?Q) 
l (Courtesy: The Economie Times) 
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Meeting Washington's Nuclear Challenge 


GURSHARAN SINGH DHANJAL 


the purview of the Pressler Amendment is, 
face of it, an attempt by the US House of 
Representatives to be even-handed vis-a-vis P 

The Amendment, adopted in 1985, requires in 
Pakistan’s case an annual certification from the US 
President that the country does not possess a 
nuclear device as a condition for continued aid. 
This the President failed to do last October, resulting 
in a suspension of both military and economic 
assistance—amounting to $238 million in the fiscal 
year 1990-91. Islamabad and its friends in Washington 
have been hard at work to persuade the Congress 
that the Amendment unfairly discriminates against 
Pakistan because India’s alleged pursuit of a nuclear 
weapons capability is not similarly penalised. The 
Pakistan lobby tried vainly to get the Amendment 
revoked by the House but the bid failed ignomi- 
niously, leading to a vengeful attack on India’s 
credentials instigated by this lobby. An Amendment 
sponsored by Congressmen, Republican Robert J. 
Logomarsino and Democrat Peter H. Kostmayer, 
and passed by a margin of 242 to 141, sought to 
condition aid to India on non-proliferation and 
nuclear weapons, 

It may be recalled that an attempt to apply the 
Pressler Amendment to India was made in December 
1987 also: but this “gratuitous insult” had been 
withdrawn. Though India has an acknowledged 
capability to produce weapons, no one has ever 
produced any evidence of plans to put it into 
operational use. In contrast, Pakistan is credited 
with efforts to modify its F-18s to carry a nuclear 
bomb-load. The US House of Representatives have 
not tried to keep in view such facts. It seems solely 


os Republican move to bring India under 


motivated by the desire to propitiate Pakistan and - 


find an excuse for resuming the suspended aid to 
that country, by equating India and Pakistan on 
this specific issue. It gratuitously seeks to embroil 
India in a quarrel between the US and Pakistan 
which, according to US Intelligence itself, is only a 
‘turn of the screw’ away from making an atom 
bomb. 


The author, a scholar in international relations, is 
affiliated to the Department of Political Science, 


Untoersity of Dethi. 
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The US is well aware of India’s pursuit of a 
peaceful nuclear weapons programme. India’s 
principles and interests are best served by a strategy 
of “open option”; and this necessitates not acquiring 
nuclear weapons unless it becomes inevitable for 
reasons of national security. India has exercised 
tremendous self-restraint even in the face of Pakistan 
crossing the nuclear threshold and a more explicit 
weapon status acquired in March 1990 coinciding 
with its increased belligerence and proxy war in 
Kashmir. 


Those who voted for the House resolution ignored 
the fact that though India exploded a nuclear 
device 17 years ago it has abstained from adopting 
a nuclear weapons programme. This is in marked 
contrast to the behaviour of others (the US, the 
USSR, the UK, China, and France) who fram the 
moment of their success in exploding a nuclear 
device embarked on a massive nuclear weapons 
programme and piled nuclear weapons enough to 


- destroy this planet many times over. Instead of 


acknowledging India’s restraint as a unique 
contribution to non-proliferation of nuclear weapons 
and peace they have equated India with Pakistan— 
a country which is known to have been cladenstinely 
and surreptitiously engaged in making a nuclear 
bomb! 

Indeed, such a preposterous equation in conjunc- 


‘tion with the US endorsement of Pakistan’s proposal, 


without the slightest consultation with India, to 
have a five-power (India, Pakistan, China, the US 
and the USSR) conference on nuclear non-proli- 
feration in South Asia, has been seen by the Indian 
public opinion as crude pressure tactics by the US 
Legislature and the US Administration designed to 
make India sign the nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty 
which India has rejected as being discriminatory, 
derogatory, one-sided, unequal and inadequate. 
Even the timing of Nawaz Sharif’s speech at the 
Pakistan Defence College in which he made the 
proposal, shows that he was trying to impress the 
United States with his non-nuclear intentions. 


+ 


INDIA’S stakes in nuclear non-proliferatian and 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Strategic Reforms for Ecohomic Self-Reliance 


HK PARANJAPE 


Mg ith the country facing a desperate economic 
jat malaise, it is only appropriate that the 
incoming ent has decided to give top 
priority to dealing with it. The induction of a non- 
party economist with the expertise and-experience 
of Dr Manmohan Singh as the Finance Minister is 
an indication of the importance that is being given 
to dealing with the problem. Dr Manmohan Singh 
has already given an assurance that he will present 
a full Budget next month. This will pave the way 
for the thread of negotiations with the International 


Monetary Fund to be again taken up from where it" 


was interrupted due to the utterly misconceived 
decisian taken in February to postpone the Budget. 

This decision, reportedly taken very much against 
the advice of the Finance Ministry officials and also 
against’ the view of the then Finance Minister, 
Yashwant. Sinha, was apparently adopted under 
pressure of the Congress-I party whose support 
was Vi-al for the Chandra Shekhar Government. It 
is quie: obvious that the then leader of the 
Congress-I party was guided in this matter purely 
by the political consideration regarding the possible 
electoral impact of an inevitably hard Budget which 
Yashwant Sinha might have presented at a time 
when the elections in Tamil Nadu were on the 
anvil, and perhaps even early Parliament elections 
were foreseen. 

One hopes that the present leadership not only 
of the Congress-I party but of all parties will view 
the question of the economic measures to be adopted 
to meet the crisis on merits, and not permit short- 
term and partisan political considerations to guide 
them in the matter, especially now that the elections 
are just over. 

As Dr Manmohan Singh has frankly pointed 
out, the present crisis had arisen because “we have 
been living beyond our means”. The mounting 
internal deficit over the last decade has been one 
aspect of it, the other being the increasing pressure 
on the balance of payments and the resultant 


The author, a noted economist, is the Editor of the well- 
known periodical, Janata. 
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repayment obligations, There 


| 


l 


| 
! 


incrpase in the country’s external debt. The result 
has been a rapid increase in money supply, a rate 


tion which is now running at 14 per cent or 


debt-service ratio at some 30 per cent (as 
against a healthy 10-15 per cent), and foreign 
exchange resources at an all-time low. Resort had 
to bè had to one IMF loan already and, as further 
assistance from the IMF had to await the presentation 
of the Budget, the sale of gold also had to be 
resorted to as an essential measure to keep up the 
creditibility of the country ng meeting its 
ere arno two opinions, 
therefore, that the economic crisis which faces the 
country is of an unprecedented character and needs 
immediate, appropriate and drastic remedies. 
There can be no two opinions also that certain 


_expications which the IMF usually has from 


A which seek its assistance when faœd 
with foreign exchange crisis are appropriate, and it 
is a for the policy-makers to take steps to 

that these matters are attended to. Drastically 
o the budgetary deficit, if not completely 


‘eliminating it, is thus an appropriate objective and 


one hopes that the forthcoming Budget will make 

the Hlecessary effort to attain it. This will require a 

careful look at many items of expenditure, some of 

which have been treated almost like sacred cows 

have been permitted to go on moaning without 
r scrutiny. . 

"Subsidies on various items—open and hidden 
are 3 major one among such items both at the 
Centre and inthe States. Whatever the initial, 
reasons for beginning these subsidies, many of 
theid have outlived the original purpose and are 
continued at present mainly because of the pressure 
of J well-entrenched lobbies. Many States 
havej shown that a very substantial part of these ~ 
subsidies go to benefit the better off among our. 
a The examples of such subsidies are those 
on fertilisers, various other agricultural inputs 

inch: ding irrigation water and power rates. 
ther item which has been taking up a 
substantial part of the Centre’s Budget year after 
year is defence. As we have pointed out earlier, the, 
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tendency has been to justify the mounting defence 
expenditure by laconically saying that the country’s 
security cannot be compromised, without the 
Parliament or the public being given a genuine 
opportunity to examine alternatives both regarding 
defence policy and defence methodology. All matters 
relating to defence have been so shrouded in 
secrecy that little parllamentary or public debate 
on an informed basis has been possible. It is high 
time that this wrong convention is broken and the 
question of whether a poor country needs to, and 
can afford to, have such a large draft on its 
resources for defence is squarely faced. At a time 
when a country which was looked upon till recently 
as a superpower has shown readiness to unilaterally 
cut its defence expenditure in view of the economic 
difficulties which it faces, surely a much poorer 
country like ours should take a fresh look at the 
whole matter. This may involve a careful look at 
even some of the pet shibboleths regarding the 
causes for which our defence build-up has to be 
maintained. If we want not only to get over the 
immediate crisis but also set the country back on a 
path of steady development, it is essential that we 
look at this matter openly and objectively. 


+ 


~- CURBING deficit financing would also involve a 
special tax effort which would squeeze the 


~ purchasing power from all sections of the population ' 


to the extent they have some capacity to bear the 
burden. Except for the really poor, no section can 
be permitted to escape. This may involve not only 
drastic increases in direct as well as indirect tax 
rates but also severe curtailment of a number of 
concessions which effectively reduce the tax burden 
‘for many affluent strata and also provide loopholes 
for tax avoidance and evasion. The last has become 
a major source of adding to the black money 
circulating in the economy. Not only does tax 
administration need to be made strict, tax evaders 
also need to be dealt with mercilessly and meted 
out appropriate punishments without fear or favour. 
The political leadership will have to stop interfering 
in tax administration in such matters. 

Economy will have to be practised also by 
preventing additions to the employee force in 
many organisations thus economising on government 
expenditure. Stoppage of the cash payment of 
Dearness Allowance has already been imposed on 
certain upper strata of salary earners under the 
Central Government this measure needs to be 
adopted in the case of salary and wage earners in 
the organised sector for all persons whose monthly 
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incomes exceed, say, Rs. 3000. For non-salary income 
earners, other methods of imposing compulsory 
savings of an appropriate magnitude will have to 
be devised. 

If the purchasing power in the hands of all but 
the poorest strata of the population can be drastically 
reduced, the demand for import-intensive consump- 
tion items would be automatically curbéd and, to 
that extent, help reduce imports. The trend of 
development during the last few years of permitting 
foreign collaborations and liberal imports for the. 
development of production of luxury items in the 
hope that this would lead to the development of 
exports has to be carefully scrutinised item-by-item 
and, where the possibility of export on a substantial 
scale has not been adequately proved, the imports 
have to be stopped. A life-style based on affluent 
living which involves significantly import-intensive 
items has been popularised in the last few years. 
The old swadeshi tradition has to be brought into 
active play to counteract this tendency and ‘the 
electronic media have to be used to influence our 
people in this direction rather than, as at present, 
towards a Western-oriented and unaffordable life- 
style. Foreign travel needs to be made far more 
difficult than it is now as it involves a draft on 
foreign exchange not-only directly but, much more, 
indirectly through encouraging hawala transactions 
and other methods of misuse of foreign exchange. 
Smuggling eats away a significant proportion of 
the country’s precious foreign exchange resources 
and needs to be dealt with severely. 

No doubt there is considerable scope for i improv-, 
ing the situation regarding returns from public 
sector investments: both at the Central and the 
State levels. The government has undoubtedly got 
unnecessarily involved in a number of miscellaneous 


‘activities, many of which serve no essential public 


purpose but prove to be a drain on public resources. 
Immediate steps need to be taken to sell such units 
or their assets:so that not only additional resources 
become available to the exchequer but the continuous 
drain on revenues is stopped. Regarding the more 
important and large public sector enterprises, .a, 
twin approach may be necessary. Their management 
needs to be put on a sound and efficient footing. 
Among the important remedies to be adopted, 
stopping political and bureaucratic interference 
and permitting genuine autonomy to the manage- 
ment is the single most important measure. 
Permitting appropriate prices to be set for the 
products of these enterprises and adoption of suitable 
schemes of positive and negative incentives-are the 
other most important measures in this field. 

, The complementary measure would be to sell a 
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_part of the equity, especially in the manufacturing | 


and service enterprises, preferably to the NRIs, 
and some to the interested employees. This will 
bring revenues to government and the outside 
shareholding may help develop a genuine tradition 
of accountability. Enterprises which operate at a 
foreign exchange loss need a specially careful second 
look. It is time attention was paid from this angle 
to the working of Air India. If the unduly soft 
policy regarding foreign, travel is changed, many 
routes of Air India-may be found to be loss-making 
propositions. The unduly generous travel concessions 
given to not only airline employees but also similar 
ones given to those of other service organisations 
like the railways and banks also need a second look 
with a view to augmenting resources. 
- If such tightening up is to be made palatable to 
the employees, the ruling class needs to set an 
‘example by beginning to charge more realistic 
rents on the sprawling houses given to political 
leaders and top bureaucrats, by stopping the large 
subsidy on meals in the Parliament House met 
from railway funds, and by withdrawing the 
generous concessions and pension benefits which 
the Parliament Members voted for themselves at 
the fag end of the life of the previous Lok Sabha. 


+ 


AS regards the regulations affecting the private 
sector, there is no doubt that in the name of 
plaming, a large number of unnecessary regulations 
have developed many of which not only serve no 
public interest but become toll-gates to enable 
bureaucrats and politicians to collect vast amounts 


of money. Rationalisation of the system is not only . 


possible but the methods of doing this have been 
worked out long back by -bodies like the 
Administrative Reforms Commission, the Dutt 
Committee, the Sachar Committee and others. They 


have not been adopted because of the resistance of - 


India’s own brand of apparatchiks. 

Sach measures need to be immediately adopted 
so as to permit business and industry to operate 
largely according to economic logic under the 
guidance provided by market signals. Where certain 
curbs in the national interest or for the protection 
of consumers are unavoidable, decisions g 
these curbs and their administration should be left 
in tħe hands of independent quasi-judicial expert 
bod:es such as the Monopolies Commission. Control 
exercising bodies like the Reserve Bank and also 
term-lending financial institutions as well as banks 
should be permitted to operate according to their 
best professional judgement instead of being treated 
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as subordinate appendages and made to carry out 
thé—often off-the-record—behests of political and 
bureaucratic bosses in government. If these bodies 
are left free to operate professionally—and competent 
persons, and not sycophantic and corrupt, executives 
are appointed and not disturbed—a great deal of 
the supervision in public interest regarding the 
functioning of the private sector can be carried out 
by, them through their nominee directors and the 
information that they automatically received from 
their client concerns. 

The reluctance of the government to part with 
interfering powers is well illustrated by the 
unexplained delay in putting the Securities and 
Exchange Control Board on a statutory footing. 
The arrangement where a Joint Secretary in the 
Finance Ministry operates as the Controller of 
Capital Issues is much preferred by the government. 
Genuine liberalisation involves such institutional 
changes and not mere privatisation or ‘scrapping’ 
of all regulations. 

'There are advocates of heroic measures like Prof 
Peg Bhagwati who: want a bonfire to be made 
of! all industrial licensing measures. Unless we 
begin to use the rate of- interest effectively to dis- 
courage capital-intensive techniques of production— 
which while desirable may not be possible in the 
short run—such an approach would put paid to all 
attempts to build up small scale units in suitable 
sectors of industry so as to help create employment. 
The environmental and other social cost considera- 
tions also cannot be taken care of except through , 
the use of such regulations. What is necessary is to 
rationalise and simplify them, reduce their scope 
and use clear-cut bans and ‘other such non- 
discretionary methods rather than the present case- 
by-case approach which causes both delay and. 
corruption. 

.The MRTP Act is also being denounced by 
industry spokesmen as one fit to be annulled. 
Surely even in the USA, that land of laissez faire 
ideology, no one advocates that concentration of 
economic power should remain unchecked. What 
we need to do is to raise the exemption limit for 
Ch. HI on concentration—this should in fact have 
been thought of long ago—but leave all powers 
under the Act, whether in respect of concentration 
or control of trade practices, to the Commission 
and not to the government. The Sachar Committee 
suggested this over twelve years back; but the 
Report has been gathering dust. 

‘Regarding foreign capital and technology, the 
matter is more complex. There are advocates of 
‘dpening up’ who would like full scope for foreign 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Print Media and Communalism 


J.P. CHATURVEDI 


-4 ‘fter the Press Council censured four 
A newspaper chains of Uttar Pradesh for their 
coverage of the Ayodhya episode on October 30 
and November 2, 1990, it seems the process of gelf- 
introspection has started in the Press. It is welcome 
that the Padma Bhushan recipient, N. Ram, has 
criticised the role not only of the language media 
but the English media as well in respect of spreading 
of communalism. There have been seminars to 
discuss the subject as well. It is also welcome that 
the metropolitan Press has taken cognisance of this 


subject. When on February 7, I challenged the, 
credibility of the Press at a seminar in Jaipur, . 


although the local Press and Doordarshan gave it a 
wide coverage, neither the print media nor the 
electronic media in the Capital, barring Patriot or 
one or two language newspapers, took note of it. 
There is no gainsaying the fact that communalism 
is rated today as the best-seller and newspapers of 
every language and every colour resort to it to 
increase their circulation and attain what they call 
‘popularity’. Although newspapers existed when 
freedom was attained and the society was much 
more orthodox and less educated than it is today, 
the people who worked in newspapers did not 
think it desirable to indulge in communalism. Since 


August 1947, Delhi faced the holocaust of partition. ` 


A large number of its population had to shift and 
there were communal riots and newspapermen 
had to work at great risk. Even then, when the 
journalists of Delhi met in January and February 
1949 to form a Union of Journalists based upon 
trade union rights, the tentative draft contained 
among its aims aad objects: “(a) to promote a spirit 
of. cooperation and understanding among the 
working journalists, and (b) to maintain and promote 
the highest standards of professional conduct and 
integrity”. And the rules provided: “The Union 


shall have no connection in any form—direct or - 


indirect—with any political or communal body or 


The author, a veteran journalist, has been a leading 
figure m the country’s journalist moverhent. 


its activities, its activities being confined to its 
members only.” This was not just on paper, it was 
implemented too. 

A Hindu steno-typist girl in the Delhi Pradesh 
Congress office married Sikandar Bakht (now in 
the BJP), who was then working as an assistant to 
Chaudhri Brahm Prakash, the former supremo of 
the DPCC. The Jana Sangh launched a terrible 
movement against this marriage and there was 
danger of communal riots flaring up at that moment. 
The Delhi Union of Journalists directed its members 
not to indulge in, any writing that may inflame | 
communalism. H.further laid down that even if 


` there was a communal incident, the name of victims 


or their community should not be disclosed so 
that the incident may be contained and may not 
provoke other incidents. N. Ram in his address to a. 
seminar, as reported in The Times of Indin, has 
referred to these practices which are no longer 
applicable in the present-day media, I mean the 
print media. 

If we look at. the voluminous report that the 
Press Council submitted on January 21-22, 1991 on 
the complaint of the UP Government against 
newspapers Stuntantra Chetna, Gorakhpur, Lucknow; 


_ Swatantra Bharat, Lucknow, Varanasi; Dainik Jagaran, 


Lucknow; Aaj, Varanasi, Lucknow, Kanpur, Ranchi, 
Agra, Patna, Bareilly; we find that objection has 
been taken not only to the language of the headings 
but the number of people reported killed or injured 
in the police firing on October 30, 1990. 

It is interesting that while there are about 200 
daily newspapers in Uttar Pradesh, some published 
from the district headquarters and others from 
metropolitan centres, the UP Government preferred 
complaints against newspapers of whom three are 
very well established and some of them were once 
upon a time the spokesmen of the national 
movement, like Aaj of Varanasi. I had been assodiated 
with that journal for 20 years and had worked with 
its great editors like Baburao Vishnu Paradkar and 
his successor R.R. Khadilkar and other colleagues, 
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whose nationalism and sense of patriotism could 
' never be doubted. Daily Jagaran is also a well- 
established paper that .was launched’ before 
independence and some of its founders like Jagdish 
Narain Russiya, Editor of Swatantra Jhansi), and 
Shyam Prakash Dixit, Editor of the Jhansi edition 


of Jagaran, had beer involved in the struggle for ` 
national freedom and their successor and the- 


promotor of this chain from Kanpur, Puran Chand 
Gupta, whose sons are now editors and proprietors 
of different editions of Jagaran, was also a person 
belonging to a great nationalist institution, Hindi 
Vidyarthi Sampradaya, of Kalpi and even though I 
disagreed with him regarding his treatment’ of 
working journalists it was never expected that the 
paper published by him will be censured by the 
Press Council for communalism. He rose to be the 
Chairman of the Press Trust of India. 

As far as Swatantra Bharat is concerned, it is a 
sister organisation of the great newspaper Pioneer 
established over 25 years ago and even though run 
by zamindars it had people like Ashokji as editor 


. who had a reputation: for integrity and honesty, , 


although he was very frank and forthcoming. The 

question arises as to what has happened to these 

papers that the Press Council was provoked to 

observe: 
There is little doubt that some influential sections of the 
Hindi Press in UP and Bihar were guilty of gross 
irresponsibility and impropriety, offending the canons of 

` Journalistic ethics in promoting mass hysteria on the basis 

of rumours and speculation, through exaggeration and 
distortion, all of this prodaimed under screaming banner 
headlines. They were guilty in a few instances of 
incitement of violence and spreading disaffection among 
members of the armed forces and police, endangering 
communal hatred, etc. 
Whatever the default on the part of the administrators, 
however, nothing eatenuates the conduct of that section of 
the’ Press which threw all discretion and journalistic 
standards and norms to the wind through competetive 
sensationalism. 
The Council came to the following conclusion: 
With the above observations, after carefully examining 
and discussing the content, Import and pernicious 
potential of the impugned publications purporting to 
cover the events relating to Mandir-Masjid Issue on and 
around October 30, 1990 (specified in Annexure I), the 
Council found the publications in the four Hindi dalles, 
namely: Aaj Dainik Jagaran, Swatantra Chetna and 
Swoatantia Bharat, as grossly irresponsible and improper, 
offending the canons of journalistic ethics. For this gross 
misconduct, the Council decided to censure these four 
newspapers. 
The Council has mentioned ‘competitive sensation- 

alism’. This is a key term which determines the 


reason for all that these newspapers did. Until and 
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unless we go into this problem no newspaper can 


- be „prevented from fomenting communalism, if it 


increases circulation and if by increase in circulation 
you raise your advertisement revenue and then 
you also earn the gratitude and patronage of govem- 
ments, at the State or Central level, and VIPs. The 
editors of these papers who have risen to eminence 
by such methods were invited to travel in India 
and outside by the Prime Ministers who themselves 
owe allegiance to secularism and anti-communalism. 

| 
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THE point to note is that in Uttar Pradesh there is a 
serjous competition between the Daily Jagaran group 
with headquarters at Kanpur and Aaj with head- 
quąrters at Varanasi. Formerly these papers were 
single unit papers. Aaj was actually propagating 
against chains and combines and had written 
editorials for price page control. But when the 
government gave way to big newspaper combines 
and chains and allowed them full freedom to 
establish their units, these newspapers also started 
to jestablish editions at other places in nearby 
States. It is this competition which has resulted in 
increasing the communal tempo among these papers. 
A very interesting factor that has emerged is also 
the fact that while the Press Council for that 
purpose has found little to complain against what 
was published in the Varanasi edition of Aaj and 
the! Kanpur edition of Jagaran, their complaints are 
more against new editions. For example, Annexure 
II of the Press Council lists that while the Varanasi 
issue of November 2, 1990 gave the figure of 100 
dead in the Ayodhya incident, Kanpur gave 200 
killed, Ranchi listed 400 to 500 dead and injured, 
and the Bareilly edition of Aaj carried the banner of 
500, killed. It is only the Kanpur and Lucknow 
editions of Aaj which carried the citation “River of 
Blood flowed through the entire lane” and the 
Bareilly edition which had the heading “Kartik 
Poornima Par Khoon Sa Nahai Ayodhya; Ram Bhakton 
Par Char Ghantey Firing Kum-Se-Kum 500 Log Mare”. 
Fhe complaint against the Varanasi edition of 
Aaj are just two: one in the issue of October 22 
about a report that the President of India was 
unhappy with the statement of Mulayam Singh; 
and another that magistrates refused to work in 
Ayodhya. But as far as blood is concerned, it was 
flowing in larger numbers in all other editions 
which have tough established rivals in their places 
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‘of publication. In Kanpur, Jagaran, and in Lucknow, ’ 


Swatantra Bharat and Amrit Probhat language editions, 
In Bareilly Aaj faces Amar Ujala together with 
Vishwa Manav and other newspapers and in Ranchi 


also it has to face a stiff competition with Ranchi 


Express and Prabhat Khaber. Therefore, just to prove 
themselves more investigative and giving more 
authentic news, the working people in these editions 
threw all discretion to the winds and indulged in 
what they thought was their prerogative. The 
additional difficulty with these editions of Aaj and 
Jagnran is that though they carry the same name, 
these are published as separate entities and have 
the lowest pay scales according to the Wage Board 
regulations; and therefore have few people on staff 
who have a long tradition of working or writing in 
newspapers. i 

The Press Council has reminded us of the 
guidelines laid down by the National Inegtation 

‘Council and AINEC in 1968 about writing on 
communal matters. Very few of those working in 
these newspapers may have heard about any 
guidelines because many of them were in schobl or 
college at that time and this includes some of the 
editors of these editions also. Moreover, no institution 
or newspaper office pasted these instructions at an 
important places so that staff menibers may, see 
and observe them. The recommendations of the 
Press Council are very bulky. The report ending 
March 31, 1990 has 300 pages and even the decision 
I have referred to contains 24 full-scape pages of 
. the main Council report and 120 pages of the 
‘reports of the sub-committee. 

I do not know how many newspapers in the 
Capital, which style themselves-as national papers, 
have got in their libraries copies of this report. Of 
course, ten guidelines have been circulated by 
news agencies and printed by newspapers but how 
many of them remember it today cannot be 
estimated. 

But this is a problem that can be tackled. 
Guidelines may be printed, circulated to newspapers 
and pasted on their notice-boards if the Press 
Council acquires teeth and does not face the future 
that the British Press Council is facing as a result of 
the Report of Calcutta Committee which has 
recommended abolition of the Press Council. 

A major point is that the newspapers should be 
run as a public service, because the privileges 
including freedom of the Press which these: papers 
acquire, are the result of the conception that the 


newspapers are necessary for the service 
people. When the newspapers are published 

for the purpose of earning more money or acquin. g 
increasing influence so that more money through 
other enterprises could be earned, they are bound 
to follow the example of these UP papers. Actually 
not only the two Press Commissions in India but 
even the three Press Commissions appointed in the 
UK, and others in Germany, Sweden and elsewhere 
have come to the same conclusion that a control 
has to be exercised on the expansion of newspapers 
for commercial purposes. 

But a far greater problem exists in our country. 
Here the bulk of the newspapers are owned by 
private persons who either form a private limited 
company or a partnership and not only publish the 
newspapers but also style themselves as editors of 
the paper and then they expect that all the powers 
and privileges of the papers should vest in them. If 
any action is taken they cry hoarse in the name of 
freedom of the Press. Freedom of the Press, to be 
exact, freedom of expression, according to the ~ 
terms of our Constitution, authorises. anybody irí 
India to start a newspaper but it does not authorise 
(and if it does, it should not authorise) anybody to 
become the editor of any paper. Just as anybody 
can start a hospital but cannot treat the patients 
until and unless he is a qualified doctor and just as 
it is true of any other profession like thaf of an 
engineer, lawyer, chartered accountant, architect, 
the person has to undergo some education and 
training under able hands, it is necessary in the 
profession of journalism also to impart education 
and training under competent hands. Until and 
unless this is insisted upon, and each and every 
one, in spite of his qualifications or capacity, is 
enabled to edit or write in any newspaper, what 
has happened in UP and Bihar and what has been 
happening in Punjab and Kashmir—and for that 
purpose in Assam and Tamil Nadu—will happen 
elsewhere too. You may call it separatism, but it is 


‘based upon communal or ethnic hatred of other 


fellow citizens and cultivates violence. Whatever 
the Press Council or the so-called leaders of the 
profession may say, unless proper steps as spelt 
out above are taken, it may be difficult to free the 
Press from allurement of cheap communal, racial, 
caste or sectional sensationalism. Those who want ,” 
to preserve the credibility of the Press and those’ 
who value the Press’ utility must seriously ponder 

over this problem. QO 
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The first part of this article appeared in Mainstream (July d; ` 1991). This is the concluding pari: 


nin did not, of course, reject the use of 
S orely" Marxist teachings. But these must 
be incroduced in their proper place. Lenin evoked 
the idea which he expressed in his unpublished 
comnentary of Hegel’s Logic when: he wrote that 
the availability of the works of Marx and Engels 
assures that the old atheism and the old materialism 
will aot “remain unsupplemented by the corrections 
introduced by Marx and Engels”.“ This suggests 
that zhe proper place of Marxist writings is not at 
the Seginning, but at the end of a process of 
genuinely critical education. “The-task of Marxism 
is nct to reject the writers of the past but to correct 
them, (as Hegel corrected Kant), deepening, 
generalising, and extending them, showing the 
connection and trausition of each and every concept.” 

Summaries of Marxism, as well as social policies 
pretending to be Marxist, that neglect to consider 
the act that Marx’s thought, too, involves such a 
dialectical response to his philosophical and social 
sciemtific predecessors, and can only be properly 
undz2rstood in this context, involve a “complete 
misunderstanding of Marxism”. 

It is at this point in his article that Lenin turned 
to the importance of Hegelian dialectics as a kind 
of school for the development of “modern 
materialism”—that is, of Marxist dialectical materia- 
lisrr. The transition from eighteenth century 
materialism to Marxism requires a passage through 
the Hegelian dialectics, Lenin urged the editors of 
Uncer the Banner of Marxism” to promote in that 
journal the publication of Hegels writings— 
supplemented and corrected, but not rejected, by 
materialist interpretations and applications. He 
proposed that the journal be “a kind of ‘Society of 
Maz-erialist Friends of Hegelian Dialectics’”. 

Here again Lenin recommended a crucial moment 
in the history of philosophy as an essential 
presupposition of Marxism. In this case it was 
obviously not for reasons simply of style and 


hadh eA 
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acoessibility that the promulgation of Hegel’s work 
was proposed. In contrast to the wit and appeal of 
the eighteenth century writers, he here recommended 
what Marx himself, as a student writing in a letter 
to his father, called the “grotesque craggy melody” 
of the Hegelian philosophy. Lenin recognised that 
such an enterprise would not be easy. Judicious 
selections of texts, commentaries, pertinent appli- 
cations, etc. are necessary in this mass pedagogical 
task. Of course, sume people must seriously read 
the original texts in their entirety. But the fact 
remains that Lenin was supposing that Hegel’s 
texts also be read by non-specialists, and that 
Hegel’s writings enter at some stage into the 
intellectual education of society at large. 

!As much else in his writing, Lenin was not 
attempting to create novelty. He always sought to 
grasp both the text and the spirit of the writings of 
Marx and Engels. The idea that Marxism presupposes 
a critical study of the entire history of philosophy 
ae clearly stated by Engels, who wrote that: 

the art of working wilh concepts is not inborn and also 
is not given with everyday consciousness, but requires 

{real thought, and... this thought hd» a long empirical 

history.. . Only by learning to assimilate the results of the - 

l development of philosophy during the past two-and-a- 

‘half thousand years will [natural science] be able to rid 

i itself on the one hand of any isolated natural philosophy 

‘ slanding apart from it, outside it and above it, and, on the 


| other hand, also of its own limited method of thought, 
* which was its Inheritance from English empiricism.” 


sIn expressing this idea, Engels was only 
summarising the thoughts of Hegel himself. It is in 
Hegel’s work that such ideas are systematically 
presented and defended. As with many other basic 
philosophical concepts, Marx and Engels presup- 
posed Hegel’s argumentation, which is often presen- 
ted by them only in the form of abstract conclusions, 
presuppositions or assumptions. For example, in 
The Dialectics of Nature, Engels argues that: 

i The laws of dialectic» .can be reduced in the main to 


» three: the law of the transformation of quaniity inta 
| quality and vice versa; the law of the interpenetration of 
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opposites; the law of the negation of the negation. 

All three are developed by Hegel in his Idealist fashion as 

mere laws of thought: the first In the first part of his Logik, 

in “Die Lehrer vom Seyn” [the book of being]; the second 

Alls the whole of the second and by far the most Important 

part of his Logik, “Die Lehrer vom Wesen” [the book of 

essence); finally, the third figures as the fundamental law 
for ihe construction of the whole system.!* 

Several lines later, Engels emphasises the limited 
purposes of his own work: 

We are not concerned here with writing a handbook of 
dialectics, but only with showing that the dialectical laws 
are the real laws of development of nature, and therefore 
are valid also for theoretical natural science. Hence we 
cannot go into the inner inter-conneclion of these laws 
with one another.!% 

In other words, the laws of dialectics are a 
complex matter, only one aspect of which is treated 
in the following discussion (devoted only to the 
first and simplest law). A more complete 
understanding of dialectics requires the reworking 
and transformation of the Logic of Hegel from the 
standpoint of materialism. 


+ 
’ 

IN Hegel’s thought, the problem of philosophical 
education is the subject matter of the Phenomenology 
of the Spirit, not of the Logic, to which the 
Phenomenology should serve as an introduction. In 
the “Preface” to the Phenomenology, Hegel warns 
against the notion that philosophical truth can be 
directly attained, as though “shot from.a gun”. In 
rejecting an education based on “the straight line of 
a purely Marxist education”, Lenin implicitly evokes 
the “Preface” of the Phenomenology. ` 

The central subject of the Phenomenology is 
philosophical-scientific education. Hegel argued that 
critical scientific understanding involves the 
theoretical capacity to comprehend reflectively the 
most general concepts or categories of thought. 
Ordinary consciousness, however, is preoccupied 
with the evidences of immediate observation, and 
is generally unconscious of the determining influence 
of general ideas in shaping the relation which the 
individual has to these apparent evidences. To 
comprehend the importance of theoretical under- 
standing, ordinary, everyday consciousness must 
transcend the common-sense standpoint and rise 
to the standpoint of science proper. This transition 
is the essential education of consciousness. But 
such education does not occur when the unscientific 
individual is simply confronted with the supposed 
“basic truths”. Education must be “internal”, arising 
_out of the standpoint of the student, out of the 


development of the student’s own position. The ` 
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student must be confronted with the limitations of 
his or her own standpoint, and consequently be 
self-motivated to rise to a more adequate, if still 
also limited, standpoint. 

The role of the educator is to facilitate this 
process by providing the éducational means appro- 
priate to the student at every step of the way. 
Where are these educational means to be found? 
The process of conscious education should be 
guided, in the first place, by the unconscious, 
spontaneous self-education of humankind. If a 
scientific standpoint is available today, it did not 
descend as a kind of divine revelation to previously 
benighted people. It arose out of the inner experiences 
and struggles of humankind, moving in stages, 


` step by step, and not always by the shortest path, 


from an original quasi-natural consciousness to 
scientific understanding, It is this historical experience 
of humankind that provides the means for educating 
the contemporary individual, the contemporary 

ple. f 

Although the results of previous historical 
development are implicit in the present activities 
and notions of contemporary society, such results 
must be comprehended explicitly to be fully 
appreciated. Each new age has its own immediacy 
in which its own standpoint is regarded as natural, 
self-evident, inevitable, and eternal. The modern 
world, however, requires for the first time that its 


, citizens transcend this illusion, and consciously 


recognise their own historical, developmental, 
transitional nature. The essence of the Hegelian 
phenomenological approach consists in achieving 
such historical understanding of the present world 
by relearning the main lessons of human history. 
While it is not possible for each individual to 
relive the history of humanity in its complexity and 
immediacy, Hegel supposed that it is possible to 
comprehend and assimilate essential features of 
major human epochs. Certain crucial scenarios and 
artefacts, certain artistic, religious and philosophical 
achievements of the past contain the crux of the 


matter. 


The main feature of the oened 
approach is that recapitulations of these matters 
proœed from the inner standpoint being represented. 
In this way, the educator should eventually lead 
the student to an inner appreciation of the necessity 
of the final scientific standpoint. The history of 
philosophy, Hegel thought, provides the final stage 
in this education. 

Hegel, of course, thought that his own dialectical 


idealism was the philosophical perspective that 
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ultimately emerges from the phenomenological 
educetion. But he did not think his philosophical 
standpoint was “pure truth” in contrast to the 
illusions of the past. Hegel’s thought was to be a 
comprehensive perspective which preserves the 
earlie- ideas in their diversity and complementarity, 
while removing their narrowness and exclusivity. 
Marx.sts who follow the spirit of Hegel, criticise 
the li nitations of the Hegelian perepechve, while 
respecting its achievements. 

Merxism, moreover, anticipates its own super- 
cessicn by acknowledging the emergence within 
today’s world of a higher form of human society 
whosz basic features can today be expressed only 
in very general abstractions. “Marxists” who show 
“a complete misunderstanding of Marxism”, on 
the contrary, believe that there is a “straight line” 
to trath, one that avoids the complex task of 
patiently assimilating the history of philosophy (as 
well as other more concrete forms of human 
experience which underlie philosophical concepts). 


At the end of his article, “On the Significance of - 


Militent Materialism”, Lenin stressed the practical, 
political significance of the dialectical, Hegelian 
mode of criticism. Revolutionaries, he wrote, must 
understand the need to unite people of different 
classes, social groupings, nationalities—people whose 
states of consciousness and levels of activity, whose 
philosophical outlooks are different. Such a pluralistic 
approach is not eclecticism or opportunistic 
pragmatism. Truth itself, limited as it must always 
be, arises only out of and through such differences. 
It is in this spirit that Marxists need to rediscover 
the <Zundamental educational and theoretical 
significance of the history of philosophy—and, in 
the ficst place, the philosophy of Hegel. - 


oe 


+ 


THE ideological distortion of Marxism as a set of 
readily intelligible notions that can be directly 
grasped outside of their context in the history of 
thought, was paralleled by the triumph in the, 
USSR of a non-Marxist conception of socialism. For 
Marx. as for Lenin, socialism is not an independent 
social system, but the transition from capitalism to 
communism. As a transitional process, socialism 
contains elements of both major social formations— 
capitelism and communism. Socialism is simply 
communism arising in the circumstances provided 
by the previously established institutions—economic, 
social, legal, political, and cultural—of capitalist 
society, prior to the point when it, communism, 


develops its own integrally established institutions. 
Similarly, capitalism first emerged on the basis of 
feudal institutions, before it eventually established 
it own specifically capitalist conditions of 
development.” 

Communism cannot be established for a backward 
economy. Unti] economic conditions are favourable 
for'distribution “according to need”, Marx wrote 
in his Critique of the Gotha Programme, iti is necessary 
to operate on the basis of “bourgeois” conceptions 
of tight. Likewise, bourgeois political institutions, 
bourgeois economic mechanism, etc. cannot be 
abolished before the rising communist mode of 
production is capable of replacing them with superior 
forms of social life, arising out of the changing 
neds and desires of individuals. 

The “first step” is for the proletariat, in alliance 
with, or itself constituting the vast majority of 
society, to take political power—by preference, 
peacefully, that is within the framework of 

“bourgeois” political institutions. But the 
transformation of the economy and other institutions, 
from capitalist to communist, must take place in 
steps, as the advancing productivity of society, and 
the’ voluntary decisions of the vast majority of the 
population, make possible the full transition to 
another basis of production—production as the 
free development of each person’s abilities and in 
the: abundance, variety and quality to satisfy the 
ne2ds of each. 

Marx did not call for the immediate destruction 
of bourgeois institutions. Even supposing a revolution 
in the most advanced parts of the capitalist world, 
Marx thought that capitalist institutions would 


. continue to play a crucial role in the transition to 


communist society. This is precisely what socialism 
is—that state of communist society in which capitalist 
mechanisms continue to play a necessary role. To 
suppose that socialism can reject all features of 
capitalist society—market mechanisms, political party 
institutions, artistic and religious traditions, etc.— 
while not at the very same time establish communist 
ones—distribution according to need, labour as a 
voluntary creative activity performed for its own 
sake, self-management of enterprises and larger 
social institutions, etc.—is inevitably to fall back on 
pre-capitalist means of social control. 

Under capitalism, Marx wrote in the Grundrisse, 
earlier “relationships of personal independence” 
are’ replaced (not all at once, but over a long 
historical period of transition) by those of “personal 
independence based on dependence mediated by 
things”.21 Communism is not the elimination of the 
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“personal independence” of capitalism. It is the 
overcoming of that “dependence miediated by things” 
which prevents the emergence of communist “free 
individuality, based on the universal development 
of the individuals and the subordination of their 
communal,social productivity, which is their social 
possession”.* It is capitalism, not communism, 
that creates the domination of social productivity 


- in the alienated form of things, and thing-like class 


relations, over the individual.. But for the social 
side of production to countervene the aspirations 
of the individual there must be self-asserting 
individuals. It is capitalism that creates such self- 
asserting individuals by liberating individuals from 
those relations of personal dependence characteristic 
of earlier epochs. 

Such ideas, schematically presented here, 
constitute the larger philosophical framework within 
which the “theses” of Marxism, including the theory 
of class struggle, must be comprehended. To properly 
grasp these notions, however, it is essential that 
they be understood in the context of the history of 
philosophy from which they arose. Marx was not 
the first major thinker to confront the capitalist 
economy and to criticise it. The humanist morality 
of Kant was a response to the inhuman consequences 
of blindly evolving economic processes. 


+ 


IN opposition to the concept of the freedom of the 
self-interested, competitive individual elaborated 
in the early modern philosophy from Hobbes to 
Adam Smith, Kant defended the idea that only the 
morally motivated individual is truly free. Accord- 
ing to the early modern conception of freedom— 
which was itself counterposed to the medieval idea 
of the organic interdependence of individuals in a 
hierarchical society—individuals are driven by 
diverse and conflicting desires modified by ratiorially 
calculated self-interest. Kant acknowledged the 
positive effects of the historical unfolding of such 
competitive individualism in promoting the 


expansion of human capacities. He nevertheless 
criticised the injustices that inevitably result from. 
such narrowly conceived individualism. Economic 
interests and values ought to be subordinated to 
the intrinsic worth and well-being of the human 

self-determined 





hope in the efficacy of what otherwise often seems 
to be hopeless moral endeavour. 

’ This’ complex critique on the part of Kant 
stimulated the creativity of German classical 
philosophy, culminating in Hegel’s dialectical 
criticism of the purely moral standpoint, For Hegel, 
too, the progressive, and yet problematic and 
destructive character of capitalist economic life, 
was the central point around which his thought 
turned. Hegel advanced a political solution according 
to which a “proto-Keynesian” rational state ought 
to serve as an enlightened force encouraging social 
measures by which the modern individual, liberated 
by bourgeois civil society, is protected from these 
same economic forces which also threaten his or 
her destruction. 

Marx, in his early years as a journalist, adopted 
Hegel’s point of view and came to criticise it only 
through an intense period of practical experience 
and theoretical reflection and debate. The theory of 
class struggle developed by Marx has to be 
understood in the context of this rich theoretical 
heritage, which includes basic standpoints that 
remain actual today. 

With this understanding, it becomes clear that 
authentic Marxism is not to be understood merely 
as some different theory, to be juxtaposed to the 
economic liberalism of Adam Smith, the moralistic 
humanism of Kant, or the welfare state theory 
proposed by Hegel. It is a comprehensive theory 
that includes the positive elements of all these 
positions, while deepening insight into their main 
line of development—the self-determining individual 
as creator of his and her destiny. 


+ 


IT is in this spirit that we should appraise the 
Marxist significance of the New Economic Policy 
of the 1920s in the USSR, the policy which guaranteed 
individual property rights and market relationships 
in the countryside. If capitalist institutions must 
continue to play a role where p eas socialist 
governments have been established in advanced 
capitalist countries, how much more of a role 
should they play in a backward economy, and one 
that is subject to military encirclement and économic 
blockade? Trade with the capitalist nations, breaking 
out of economic isolation imposed by the hostile 


“economies, see 


a 





~ 


an alternative to imperialist 
subordination and 
that aze weakly developed and may even require 
encouragement to overcame pre-existing feudal 
conditions of personal dependence. 

Ins:ead of continuing on this pals and solving 
inevitable difficulties within the ework of this 


overall conception, in the late twenties and thirties, ` 


the leadership of the Soviet Union capitulated to a 
nihilistic, anti-dialectical and anti-Marxist conception 
of class struggle. Archaic relations of “personal 
dependence”, characteristic of feudalism, were 
reinforced and new forms of independence, 
evolving both through the NEP and through various 
incipient forms of Soviet democracy, were destroyed. 
Working class economic democracy within major 


industrial enterprises, while for a time stimulated ' 


by the fact of public p pi orc failed to advance 
beyond the initial form of state control. No doubt 
the establishment of a single-party state after the 
revolution had contributed to this process. Never- 
theless, democratic traditions of openness and debate 
within the Soviet Communist Party, encouraged 
under the influence of Lenin, were major obstacles 
to the consolidation of Stalinism. 

As a result of these profound changes in the 


` theoretical orientation of the Soviet Government 


and Party, the Marxist understanding of communism 
as the real, movement of the new society, trans- 
forming the present, was abandoned. Communism 
came to be regarded as a utopian conception, a 
distant goal for coming generations which suppo- 
sedly justified the sacrifices of the present one. 
Genuine Marxism, of course, was not destroyed. 
Marxists have. played a major-role in the struggle 
against Stalinism, both in its pathological form 
under Stalin himself, and in its “normal” forms 
afterwards, until the genuine re-establishment of a 
Mandst orientation—side-by-side with anti-Marxism 
and the flourishing of pro-capitalist panaceas— 
became possible with perestroika. 


+ 


THE objective historical context for the rise of 
autho-itarlan socialist societies should not be 
overlcoked. Nihilistic “petit-bourgeois”, perhaps 
“Russian” or “Chinese”, socialism had special appeal 
in economically backward nations with large peasant 
and artisan populations whose national in 
and ancient cultural traditions were humiliated 
and threatened with extinction by already developed 
imperialist nations of the çapitalist West. 

In the Manifesto, Marx and Engels had written 
that ir. countries with large peasant populations, it 


redation, capitalist institutions ` 


‘sta 


‘jus 


bu 


wag natural that writers, representing the typical 
iences of such classes, adopt the “standard of 

the |peasant and petty bourgeois, and, from the 
point of these intermediate classes, should 
take up the cudgels for the working class”®. Acting 
n behalf of the working class, in other words, 
does not necessarily tee a working class 
point of view. The kind of hatred of capitalism that 
is characteristic of humiliated and ruined sectors of 
hf middle classes, artisans and intellectuals, 
fos the non-Marxist view of socialism as a 


social formation that is completely independent of 


capltaliam, while still far from communism—seen 
as ices ideal for the future. 


_The proletariat, unlike the peasantry, is an integral 
u 


product of capitalist development. Its natural stand- 


‘poirit, therefore, involves the goal of overcoming 


the limits of capitalism, rather than that of preventing, 
abolishing, or finding a substitute for capitalism. 
e fact that, until recently, Japan was the only 
“non-Western” state able to develop an independent 
capitalist economy, while huge materially dch nations 
atin the, orbit of capitalism, such as those of 
America, continue to battle with backwardness, 
cho the great difficulty of the task of development 
in wea already dominated by a group of 
oi erful, developed capitalist nations. A law- 
governed, if not altogether unavoidable tendency 
towards an “authoritarian socialism”, has resulted 
from these conditions. The fact that not all such 
systems tried to use Marxism as their ideological 
tification shows that’ the existence of such social 
formations is not the responsibility of Marxism, 
however superficially interpreted. 
e contemporary collapse of this form of 
, as well as the interpretation of Marxism 
ceo justified it, does not mean that we 
are’ now in a post-Marxist epoch. Jt means that 
today we have the possibility to develop Marxism 
n the spirit of Marx, as a guide for overcoming the 
deepening problems of the modern epoch, for 
creating a society in which human values and 
human liberty are assured primacy. The vast 
problems of ecology and poverty, the continued 
pelt of catastrophic wars fuelled by irresponsible 
trade, call for the joint efforts of peoples 
the world. Today, more'than ever in the 
pash .the majority of the world’s population 
understands the need to act cooperatively and 
consciously to direct the forces of economic life 
away from short-term interests, whether of elite 
ucrats or transnational corporations toward 
the ‘satisfaction of the life-and-death needs of 
individuals, for the preservation of human life on 
` thislplanet, as well as for the fulfillment of the 
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higher needs and ambitions of individuals that 
have been aroused by the possibilities of an 
advancing scientific and. technological revolution. 


The point of view of for which 
communism ‘is the real movement ofthe present 
world, has become more evident and at 
the end of the twentieth century than It was in the 
nineteenth. QO 

l (Concluded) 
NOTES i 
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15. Ibid., p. 672. 


Paranjape: Economic Self-Reliance 
(Continued fiom page 15) 


enterprise to penetrate the Indian economy. They 
overlook the fact that developing countries which 
have-been generous in their policies in this respect 
have not had any great rush of foreign investments. 
Countries which very much followed the World 
Bank prescriptions of export-led growth have faced 
lopsided growth and balance-of-payment crises. 
The returns expected by foreign investors are usually 
not less than 20 per cént or so, and they cannot 
secure such high returns unless there js an authori- 
tarian regime which can maintain real labour costs 
at an exploitingly low level. While paying lip-set- 
vice to democracy, the US authorities have always 
shown a preference for authoritarian regimes in 
developing countries for this reason. Such regimes 
can also be made into subordinate allies more 
easily. Many economic experts—knowingly or 
otherwise—are ready to overlook all such impli- 
cations of these policies. But a country like India 
can ill-afford to take risks with its still-tenuous 
independence and democracy. 
Import-liberalisation has been another advocacy 
frequently heard. This has led to both the growth 
of industries mainly thriving on screw-driver 
, and even others such as in the automobile 
field which have become heavily import-dependent. 
Moreover, the twisted priorities as, for example, 
favouring private vehides—whether two-wheelers 
or four-wheelers—as against public transport have 
led to traffic congestion on’ the one side, and a 
rapidly rising demand for import-dependent fuel 
on the other. Unless the ‘yuppie’ culture which has 
been favoured by the ruling elite in the last few 
years is effectively discouraged, the waste of D 
exchange, and so of domestic resources, for 
production of unnecessary luxury items cannot be 
prevented. Limited and selective use of physical 
controls in matters like foreign trade and investments 
cannot be altogether avoided, though it is‘ quite 
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true that far greater reliance shculd be placed on 

macro-instruments like taxes, duties, interest; rates 

and foreign exchange rates. 


It is a good sign that Dr Manmohan Singh has 


‘expressed caution when making comments on heroic: 


remedies such as the ones advocated by those who 
want to make a bonfire of controls or those like the 
Congress-I who have promised to-bring down the 
prices of all essential commodities to their 1989-90 
level within 100 days of takin king over power. Such 
heroics are best left to election platforms or to 
quack academics who are far away from the scene. 
There are no magic wands available in the armoury 
of economic experts—indigenous, foreign or NRI— 
which can help the country get over difficulties ` 
resulting from years of spendthrift and improvident 
living. What we need is a sensible, balanced and 
prudent management of the economy which balances 
short-run considerations with the long-term ‘ones, 
not ignoring the needs of pursuing the national 
goals of economic and social justice, full emplo 

and self-reliant growth. Dr Manmohan Singh A 
created the impression that he intends to pursue 
such a path. Let us hope his colleagues in the 
government agi him to do so. 

Such a policy. package may not fully satisfy the 
IMF and the World Bank, not to speak of other aid- 
givers like the USA. Their appetites have ‘been - 
specially whetted now that even major ‘socialist’ 
countries like the USSR are standing at their'doors 
with a begging bowl. We also have a strong internal 
lobby of the richer strata and the industrialists who 


~ are wanting this country to follow a path of capitalist 


development, even if it means continuing poverty 
and underemployment for a large section of our 
people, dominance of multinationals in our economy, 
and a possible subversion of our democracy and 
independence. One hopes that there will be enough 
courage, patriotism and good sense in our political 
leadership to resist such external and internal 
pressures and keep firmly to our chosen path of 


self-reliant and peopleconented growths Q 
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-New World Order and N orth-South Relations-III 
CHAKRAVARTHI RAGHAVAN 


This is a three part analysis of recent world events. In this the author examines the rise of environmental 


imperialism and how the North's attempt to maintain its u 


threaten the global order. 


eful lifestyles at the expense of the South will 


The author is the Chief Editor of South-North Development Monitor (SUNS), a daily bulletin, and the 
Geneva representative of Third World Network Features, from which we are reproducing this article. The 
first two parts appeared in the Mainstream aue of ine 2941991 and July 6, 1991 respectively. 


Yy e have thus some different strands and 
We contradictory trends at work on the inter- 
natlomal scene in this last decade of the second 
millennium:: ' 

@ There is this New World Order (NWO) of 
George Bush and his commentators and, at the 
moment of writing, its stability even in the Gulf 
does not seem assured. It is a New World Order 
where to the Uruguay Round List of service sectors 
a new one has been added, ‘trade in military 
services’, with the US, the UK, France and some 
others providing the military capabilities and others 
(Germany, Japan, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait-and some 
Gulf states) paying for them. 


If this is Pax Americana, it is one financed by the ' 


real irdustrial and economic powers, Germany and 
Japan, with the US not even a technology leader, 
depending on others for such inputs for war. 

@ There are the earlier attempts to create a 
Transnational World Order (TWO) through the 


Uruguay Round. The Uruguay Round negotiations . 


collapsed last December in Brussels because of 
differences among the US, Europe and Japan—and 


not bezause of any united stand of the South as had - -- 


been. recommended by the South Commission, 
even trough it was the Latin American agricultural 
exporters who tri the breakdown. 

The US had been encouraging them for a while 
to-create the crisis (from which the US thought it 
could >enefit), just as the GATT secretariat and the 
Europ2ans too had written their. own scripts to 
create a crisis and use it to forge agreem Suen But 
the three scenarios dashed and what had 
ned as a stage-managed crisis became a real one. 

The negotiations have now been ‘restarted’, 
technically, but the outcome is really not certain. 
Woulc the US, Europe and Japan ‘resolve their 
differences and unite, as they did for the Gulf war, 
agains: the South, and force through rules favouring 
the TNCs and hence the North on intellectual 
property, investments and services and GATT rules? 


- 


mi 


~Editor 


A 


Perhaps they may, since they do have a common 
pe in stemming competition from the South. 
But some Third World negotiators think that the 

ned-mercantilist policies (and the greed and avarice 
driving their systems) will not make such a unity 


ea 

A There i is the movement for Environment and 

esca Pep lopan which has drawn in a lot 

tal participation and orchestration, 
bu which is twhich is stil very inchoate. There are some 
Northern NGOs trying to manipulate ne Southern 
NGOs in this. 

The first two trends and goals are CA 
Bush's NWO attempt is an”inevitable result or 
exténsion of the drive for a TWO, for ever-rising 

standards of living for the American people into 
the ytwen t cen which has been promised 
butican’t be achieved by the US economic position. 
The two can be enmeshed and enforced on the 
periphery through threats of trade sanctions and’ 
military power. 

But the Environment and Sustainable Develop- 
ment goal is not compatible, though it is being 
sought to be enmeshed with the NWO and the 
TWO. At the Rio 1992 Summit there are to be some 
‘free standing’ international instruments to stop 
defdrestation, some vaguer instruments on global 


‘warming and climate change, and the South will 


have its “Agenda 21’—a vague declaration of ‘ethical 
principles’ of behaviour and promise of discussions 


‘for change in the next century, but nothing funda- 
mental. 


The Farr of Ecological Imperialism > ` 

me of the ideas which the North could try to 
include in this Agenda 21 and the Earth Charter 
t even contradict some of the basic principles 


a : post-1945 international law relating to national 
greignty (for instance, declarations on the 
ign right of states over natural resources or 

the} arter of Rights and Duties of States), to 
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perhaps provide the ground for future exercise of 
military and economic sanctions against recalditrant 
or independent-minded Third World states. ` 

There are indications that the developed countries 
are against the inclusion of issues like the need for 
changes in lifestyles and cutbacks on consumption 
patterns in the North. Instead they would d like to 
call upon the South to change its lifestyles and 
development models for the benefit of humanity. 
The North is also not interested in giving a greater 
voice to the South in setting some of these goals 
and in decision-making or influence in their imple- 
mentation. 

There is some evidefhce of a concerted attempt 
(including from within the secretariat) to make 
sure that the UNCED Prepcom and the Rio Summit 
are not faced with an agenda for change set by the 
South. The Northern agenda must prevail. 

The emerging pattern is already being seen in 

. the South as environmental colonialism. 

As the former Secretary-General of the UNCTAD, 
Dr Gamani Corea, has said, the overall outcome 
would be that since the planet cannot bear the 
effects of the poor trying to be rich, and the South 
aiming to achieve the standards of the North, the 
South should abjure development and adopt the 
Gandhian simplicity of life. 

However ethically desirable a Gandhian lifestyle 
may be, the marvels of modern communication, 
the TV and audio-visual services including films 
and videos (whose scope as a trade in service is 
sought to be extended and expanded in the Uruguay 
Round) bring to the poor around the world images 

’ of how the rich, and even the poor within the rich 
nations, live. 

The poor do imitate the rich, and are bound to 
exert pressures on their governments, in these days 


Dhanjal: Meeting Washington’s Challenge 
(Continued fiom page 12) 


disarmament are higher than those of the United 
States. In this context, application of the Pressler 
Amendment is totally illogical and unjust. It appears 
that the House of Representatives, in its frustrations 
over the US inability to check Pakistan’s acquisition 
of nuclear weapons, indirectly supported by the 
US aid over the past decade, has found a sop to its 
conscience by applying the Pressler Amendment to 
India as well. This is reminiscent of the US em 

on arms during the 1965 Indo-Pak war when the 
US equated the aggressor and the victim. Ever 
sincè 1954 when it got included in the UN General 
Assembly’s agenda, the then ‘suspension of nuclear 
tests’ India has been the greatest champion of non- 
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of democratic governance, or even in non-democratic 
ones, for such a lifestyle. - 

Gandhi succeeded in getting India to follow his 
ideas in his lifetime. But he never preached what 
he did not practise—on himself and his family. _ 
After his death, when his followers failed to practise 
what they preached, they lost their following. 

Those in the North preaching this environment/ 
sustainable development gospel and who want to 
preach or lay down ethical principles in an Earth 
Charter should first practise it in their own lives . 
and in their countries. It is not even enough for the 
millionaires and billionaires to live unostentatiously, 
good though it would be. They should be ready to 
give up their wealth. But there are no signs that 
this may happen. 

Unless there is a miracle and a radical change 
between now and the Rio Summit, the North will 
use its coercive power to force development models 
and economic structures on the South, to enable 
the North to continue its way of life. But that will 
be an inherently unstable order and will very soon 
put an end to the NWO and the TWO in global 
disorder, as Gamani Corea put it, long before 
global warming. 

There is a story in the Indian epic, Mahabharat, 
where Yam (who in Hindu mythology is Time) asks 
his spiritual son Yudhishitr, the eldest of the Pandav 
heroes, what the greatest wonder of the world is. - 
Yudhishitr thinks for a while and replies: ‘Man is 
the greatest wonder. Every day he sees before him 
people being born and dying, and yet thinks he 
alone will be eternal.’ 

Lifespans of empires are becoming shorter and 
shorter and the Mahabharat story may have some 
applicability to the NWO or Pax Americana too. Q 

(Concluded) 


a 


proliferation of nuclear weapons; and in the early 
eighties it succeeded in getting a resolution adopted 
by the General Assembly declaring the use of 
nuclear weapons a crime against humanity and 
recommending that nuclear weapons shall never 
be used. Indeed India’s credentials and record on 
nuclear non-proliferation are so clear that only 
those with bias and prejudice against India cannot 
see them. - 

While it remains to be seen whether the 


- Amendment will become law, in fairness it should 


apply equally to Israel, China and South Africa, 
thus making Pressler a “global” condition. American 
aid is essential for Pakistan whereas it is only 
marginal for India. Thus the proposed US law 
should not in normal circumstances upset India, 
although it can cause irritation. But it must not be 
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' at stake is not so much the 


$ 


i z 


dismissed lightly as it reveals the US mind. It is 
necessary to remember that the Logomarsino- 
Kostmayer Amendment only creates aid disability 
for India without removing this for Pakistan, and 
therefore should be seen as the first move to 
discipline India and Pakistan on the question of 
nucleer proliferation. This would be aimed at shaking 
India’s already battered self-confidence and self- 
image, as well as demonstrating Pax Americana. In 
fact, there have lately been indications that in 
future Western assistance will depend upon signing 
along the dotted lines as far as India’s nuclear and 
space programmes are concerned. But the US also 
needs to resist getting carried away with its post- 
Gulf war euphoria. A superpower needs goodwill 
more zhan realpolitik. 

A view may be taken that since India has not 
pursued a weapons programme, it should not be 
difficult for the US President to provide the requisite 
certification. However, there is every risk of the 
certification process becoming a political / diplomatic 
tool to apply pressure on New Delhi. What will be 
paltry $22 million aid, 
but the principles and dignity of a country that had 
sought independence. 

It may be argued that since India has many 


! t 
nuclear installations not under safeguards, and has 
been the most outspoken critic of the NPT, the 
Presidential certification may not be forthcoming. 
The US, in fact, may well seek this path to break 
out;of its impasse with Pakistan. Non-certification 
would be extremely damaging to India’s image 
and prestige. If this happens without India acquiring 
nuclear weapons, Indian security would also remain 
adversely affected. There is little doubt about 
Pakistan's acquisition of nuclear weapons now. 
Under the circumstances there is little alternative 
left fon India but to seriously consider the option of 
acquiring nuclear weapons if our independence, 
sovereignty and security are to be ensured. The 
uncertainties in respect of US attitudes and policy 
would severely affect us and subject the Indian 
polity to considerable stress; and one way of coping 
with this stress would be to work out a set of 
responses extending beyond the purely diplomatic 
ones. 

As much as the US ruling party has sent a 
signal, we could return the compliment by test- 
finng a second Agni at the earliest. The US, in 
apparently equating India and Pakistan, is actually 
discriminating against India. The nuclear challenge 
must be met with a credible deterrence posture. Q 
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The Stamp of the Minister 


CHIRCHIRRI PAVSU 


(Crowded Press Facilities Room at the Press Information Bureau. Assorted journalists, some not important, 
some even less important, including a sprinkling of foreign journalists belonging to Galapagos Times, 
Watanabe Journal, Osh Kosh Courier of the USA, who is looked at with some awe, till Mark Tully of the BBC 
walks in with his crumpled pyjama and kurta, at which everyone screams in delight. The Minister, is 
mystified, the Principal Information Officer (PIO) whispers hoarsely into his ear and the Minister is at once 
enlightened. Everyone settles down.) ' 


Minister. Gentlemen of the 
Press. ... ` 

Feminine Voice from Audience: 
There are ladies, too! 

Min: I am sorry... (turns to PIO 
who advises him in a hoarse whisper) 
Dear Presspersons, it is my honour 
and privilege and duty and... 

PIO: If you will permit me, sir, 
let me first introduce the assembled 
Presspersons to you, or should I 
say, let me introduce you to the 
assembled Preaspersons? 

Min: Either way will do. 

PIO: Friends, I would like to 
introduce to you our new Minister 
for Postage Stamps. (Cries of “hear, 
hear”, intermingled with Mark Tully’s 
“Jolly good, whatl”) The Minister is 
a philatelist... 

Min (in hoarse whisper): What is 
that? 

PIO (in return hoarse whisper). 
Stamp collector. (Minister grins, 
relieved.) 

Min: | do not think the PIO need 
go further. But first, I’d like to know 
if you have been properly refreshed 
for the gruelling question and answer 
seasion which will ensue. 

Voice: Only on samosas, pakodas, 
vadas, biscuits and tea so far. 

Min (whispers to TIO and nods 
understandingly with his reply): 
Please do not worry. Immediately 
after this Press conference the bar in 
the adjacent room will open where 
you will have an adequate choice of 
whatever you want, both solid and 
liquid 

Voice: Any idea of the menu? 

. PIO. I think, my friend, you should 
allow us some element of surprise, 
some suspense (Smiles at his own 


words ) 

Voice: The suspense is killing us. 

Tully’ To get down to serious 
business since I have to broadcast a 
despatch for “24 hours” and then 
for “News Desk”, and “News Hour” 
and “The World Today”.... 

Voke. Hear, hear, Mark, you were 
always great—-when’s your. next 

? 


Tully: Mr Minister, how do you 
feel about getting the portfolio of 
Postage Stamps when it was known 
that you were aspiring for Home, 

efence or Finance? Were you a 
victim of the cot... 

Min (cutting him short hastily): 
What was it that your poet said 
about some shadow? (Turns to PIO.) 

PIO (imperturbably): It was T.S. 
Eliot, sir, who sald that between the 
aspiration and the obtainment there 
falls a shadow. 

Min: Exactly. As a loyal member 
of the party led by Panditji, Indiraji, 
Rajivji, Soniaji and Narsimharaoji, I 
consider it a great honour and 
privilege and duty, as I said earlier, 
to serve as a Minister even for Postage 
Stamps. 

Voice: How do you hope to 
revolutionise the grave crises facing 
the nation at this juncture with 
postage stan{ps? 

Min’ We have to resolve not 
revolutionise the grave crises. Postage 
stamps can definitely help. (Looks 
at a note before him and whispers 
to PIO: “There is no answer to this 
in the briefl”) . 

PIO: What the Minister was trying 
to say was that there are several 
ways in which postage stamps can 


-help us to, meet our crises. For 


example, like Bhutan, we can earn 
forelgn exchange through philately, 
and ease the BoP situation. 

Min: Exactly. Bhutan sells 3-D 
stamps made in Japan. 

Voice: But the cost of making 
them in Japan will cost us more 
than what we will get by sale. 

Min: I am setting up a team of 
experts to study this aspect in 
consultation with the Finance 
Ministry. To continue, postage stamps 
can help in national integration by 
showing our great heritage of unity 
in diversity. 

Voice: That's been done already. 

Min. We can help in the 
preservation of the environment by 
showing our endangered flora and 
fauna. 

Voice: That's been done. 

Min: We can encourage secularism 
by showing our different temples, 
mosques, churches, oviharas, 
synagogues, pagodas, ... 

Voice: Did you say pakodas or 
pagodas? 

Another Voice: Pagados, yaar; 
the pakodas were finished earlier. 

Yet Another Voice. That's been 
done. 

Min: There’s no use repeating 
parrot-like: “That’s been done.” 
What's done cannot be undone, as 
Pontius Pilate said, but what is not 
done or undone, can be done. And 
that is what I will done. 

Voice: Sir, who is this Pompous 
Pilot? Is he a relation of Rajesh Pilot 
or is he a former Post Master General? 

Another Voice. Shut up, yaar, ki 
farak painda? 
© Tully I’m afraid | must go, I’m 
already very late. Thank you, 
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Minister. 

umble of voices: “See you later, 
Mark”’to which he replies over his 
shoulder: “Only beer, chaps, the 
bootlegger didn’t come today.” 
Groans follow this announcement.) 

M:n (totally bemused): Any more 
quest ons? 

Vcices: Has the bar opened? 

PID: Yes, it’s just opened. 

Vcice: Is there saan stock 
for al. of us? 

Arother Voice: Don’t aes yaar, 
the Fress Club is also across the 
street and then there is Mark Tully’s 
bar 

(They all rush out.) 

Min (wiping his forehead): This 
is nevt to me. Will a word af what I 
said appear? ` 

PIO (confidently): Don’t worry, 


sir. What you said and did not say 
has already been posted to the 
newspapers and agencies in the form 
of a Press release. It has. already 
been stamped out by the PTI and 
the UNI. The proper bundobust has 
been made to see that it appears 
everywhere tomorrow morning. 

Min: Excellent, fantastic! Who was 
it who sald somewhere 'to someone: 
“You are the something”? 

PIO (with a distant! look in his 
eyes): It was Li Chan’ ' (played by 
Paul Muni) in The Good Earth who 
told his wife, O-Lan (played by Luise 
Reiner), at the end: “You are the 
one.” i 
Min: Exactly. PIO, yon are the 


one. 


PIO: Thank you, sir I endeavour 
to satisfy. 


4 


Next morning the Minister eagerly 
scanned the newspapers and found 
the following headlines: 


Indian Express: Postage Minister 
Swears Total Loyalty To Dynasty 

Statesman: Minister Evasive On 
Coterie’s Influence On Portfolio 

Business Observer: Postage Stamps 
Seen As Main Answer To BoP 
Crisis 

Patriot: Manmohan Singh Rating 
To Japan For Postage Stamp Deal 

The Daily: Stale Pakodas At Postage 
Minister’s Press Meet 


Tunes of India: Minister Seeks Bible 
Inspiration For Action Plans 
The Hindu; Postage Minister Exceeds 

Brief By Invading Other Ministries 


We, the Educated 


ALOK KUMAR JHA 


`~ 


T ` hankfully, the agitation arising out of the 
Mandal Commission Report is now behind 
us. The merits and demerits of the Mandal 
Comraission Report have been debated over and 
over again and there is hardly any new point that 
needs to be analysed. The whole range of debates 
and tke entire agitatlon—pro or anti—centred around 
lofty issues like ‘social justice’, ‘social cleavage’, 
‘uplifment of oppressed classes’, etc. etc. Very 
discreetly, we kept wrapping our protest to safeguard 
evra interests with all possible towering ideals 

ut this wrapper was transparent enough to expose 
our innermost intention of protests. 

All of us—especially we, the educated—got 
paranoid about our future prospects. The “benefiting 
section’ got turbulent to shield their windfall gains 
and tre ‘non-benefiting section’ got wild and furious 
over the fact that their employment and promotional 
prosp=cts would be in jeopardy. Parents protested 
for their children’s future and the politicians too 
suppcrted or maintained a dubious stand to 
safeguard or build their own vote-banks. Thus 
all—o>ponents or proponents—of the Mandal 
Commission Report in some way or the other were 
on the gut vive of their personal interest. 
` Locking at the past and present situation it will 
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not ‘be erroneous to say that the whole dogma (if it 
canbe called a dogma) of agitation—pro or anti— 
was nothing except the dogma of personal interest. 
Had our spirit been so conscientious, would we 
notihave cried out on certain other equally grave 
issues which are rocking our society today? 

It is a historical ‘truth that from he days of 
feudalism to freedom and even today a large 
section of our society has been subjected to different 
kinds of suppression and social injustices. The 
basic human rights are being denied to so many 
people from cradle to crematorium. Of course, the 
Mandal vision of correcting these is like rectifying 
an injustice of the past with another injustice of the 
present but there are certainly some other positive 
initiatives which could be taken to ameliorate the 
situation. There are certain age-long issues which 
are yearning for our honest and earnest attention— 
poverty, housing, child labour, dowry, abuse of 
girl'child, mass-education are just a few of them. 
To be more specific, why did we not notice anything 
which could merit organisation of ‘agitation’ or 

‘protest’ on the incidents that recently shook 

Kalahandi, Gajraula or Deorala? Similarly, Narmada, 

Tehri and other related developments throw up 

issues which, if not protested vehemently, could 
l 
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threaten ‘the very existence of life in the places 
concerned. There are a plethora of other issues 
which demand our attention but we remain 
indifferent and do not give them even a serious 
thought. What is the reason for this apathy? The 
answer is simple: because our personal interests 
are not at stake. 


i 


HERE, it will not be out of context to assert that 
education has done no good to us and we, the 
educated, have not done any good for the society. 
. The intrinsic idea of education—supposedly the 


‘formation of character’—has been mercilessly’ 


defeated. What we are imbibing in the name of 


education is just a knowledge of letters. We are - 
being trained to pass the examination and make ` 


ourselves eligible for a job and then relax for the 
rest of our lives. Is this what education means? 

The Webster’s Dictionary defines the word 
education as “the process of training and developing 
the knowledge, skill, mind, character, etc.” How 
many of us can call ourselves ‘educated’ according 
to the strict sense of this definition? Most of us do 
not even think about the problems which are 
wrecking our society, nation and humanity. If at all 
we think, it remains confined to the four walls of 
our drawing rooms or cafeterias. We voice our 
protests and even take things to streets and get 
ready to sacrifice our level only when our personal 
interests seem endangered. Recently, the Mandal 
issue displayed the potentiality of our people but 
this vast reservoir,-unfortynately, is mostly conserved 
for the ‘self’. 

To receive education is a matter of privilege 
even after fortythree years of independence and at 
least in this light we must understand that being an 
educated lot we have some basic responsibilities 
not just towards our ownself; not towards our own 
family and kith and kins; but more than these 
towards the larger interests of society. Taking up a 
job after the completion ‘of formal education is a 
logical continuum in today’s material world and 
there is nothing wrong with it provided each one 
of us do our job sincerely and ethically. Most of the 
time we keep singing the sordid saga of people not, 
doing their work but before pointing fingers at 

d ask ourselves: Am I doing my 


It is formidable to extricate oneself from this 
web of mrigtrishna as it demands discipline and 
dedication. Moreover, it requires one to rise above 
petty personal interest and to have a mental 
framework which could make room for the idea of 
larger interests. Of course, this cannot be done 


` overnight as Mark TWain writes: ~ 


Education is not sudden as a massacre, but it is more 
deadly in the long run. 


iil 


BUT if we lack the dexterity to understand the 
essence of things, it could prove to be as ruinous as 
massacre. The enduring communal discord is a 
blazing example of this. Right since our schooldays 
we have sung in chorus—“mazhab nahin. sikhata 
anpas mein oair raklma” (religion does not teach us 
to be hostile to each other)—to do anything,. no 
matter how bloody they could prove. There exists 
a monstrous gulf between the original tenets and’ 
present practices of religions. The situation is so 
terrible that it appears people are quenching their 
thirst from the blood of members of other 
communities just because the latter adhere to a 
dissimilar religion (may be not even that). Is this 
the way Ram-Rahim-Nanak wanted to educate us? 
Had they been alive on this planet today they 
would have been sacrificed in a pool of blood. 

Religion which intended to be a mechanism of 
synthesis and cohesion now harvests strife and 
split. Irqnically, on' the eve of any festival we are 
more tense than celebrating. Next morning we 
thank God when we read in the newspapers— 

carer passes off peacefully”. We are incompetent to 

realise that the so-called religious leaders, who 
claim to be interpreters of religions, are interpreting 
them in a way which conforms to their self-interest. 
We fail. to understand that our sentiments are 
being callously exploited for personal interests. 

People heed to the calls of the religious/ political ` 
leaders in thousands and lakhs without realising 
the fact that those who claim to be the ‘saviours of 
religion’ are just trying to save and secure their 
vote-banks. This cancerous trend which has already 
injected poison with alarming speed will bring the 
nation on the brink of disaster. Alas! we fail to 
understand this as well. 

_ Everything therefore looks shattered, our hopes 


i turned into utopian dream. Perhaps Arnold Wesker 


is.pight when he notes with remarkable perspicacity: 
usic—t is asking questions 





UN Secretary-General’s Statement on Afghanistan 


The following is the text of the public statement of Javier Perez de Cueller, the UN Secretary-General, issued 
on May 21, 1991, spelling out a set of “elements” that “would serve as a good basis for a political settlement i in 
Afghanistan, acceptable to the vast majority of the Afghan people”. The statement brings into focus the 

“advisability of assistance, as appropriate, of the United Nations and of any other international organisation 
during the transition period and in the electoral process” 

The statement has been hailed by all the foreign countries Connected with the Afghan issue and interested in 
its resolution. They are the US, the USSR, China, Iran; Pakistan and India. Of the seven groups of 
mujahideen operating from Pakistan, three—Hizb-e-Islaini (Islamic Partyy led by Gulbuddin: Hikmatyar 
(Pashtoon); Hizb-e-Islami (splinter group) led by Mohammad Yunus Khalis (Pashtoon); Ittehad-e-Islaini of 
Afghanistan (Islamic Alliance for the Liberation of Afghanistan) headed by Abdul Rasool Sayyaf (Pashtoon)— 
rejected the UN Secretary-General’s plea; whereas four—Jubbah-e-Nijat-e-Milli (National Liberation Front) 
led by Sibgatullah Mujaddadi; Hizb-e-Inquilab-e-Islami, (National Islamic Front) headed by Pir Syed Ahmad 
Gailant (Qaderya Sufi sect); Harkat-e-Inquilab-e-Islami (National Front of Afghanistan) headed by Mohammad 
Nabi Mohammadi (Pashtoon); and Tangale aiam Bene dper by Prof Burhanuddin Rabbani (Tajik)—were 
more circumspect. 

In view of the statement’s “potentiality i in effectively eae the process of evolving a political settlement of 
H a a aoe 

—Editor 


“y= eports of active, hostilities in Afghanistan 
\. over the last few weeks have reconfirmed 
my concern that further efforts are needed to bring” 
about an end to the suffering of the Afghan 
popu ation. At a time when other developments 
seem to be attracting the attention of the world, the 
Afghans have become a forgotten people. Their 





pligh= unfortunately is very real and the urgency to | 


put an end to it is no less felt today at a time when 
the international community is showing a growing ; 

‘determination to assist in the alleviation of human 
suffering. 

In pursuance of the mandate eitnused to me by 
the General Assembly in its resolution 45/12 of 
November 7, 1990, I have persevered jn encouraging 
all segments of the Afghan people, as well as the 
governments concerned, to work towards a 
comp-ehensive political settlement in 

I have ón several occasions reiterated that the 
question of Afghanistan cannot be solved except 
by pclitical means, and that to achieve such a 
settlement, a consensus is needed both at the 
international and national levels. 

I have just concluded an intensive round of 
consu_tations, through my Personal Representative 
in Afghanistan and Pakistan, Mr Benon Sevan, 


=e 


with all segments of the Afghan people, including 
po tical leaders of Opposition groups and resistance 

anders, based in Peshawar, Teheran and 
inside Afghanistan, as well as with prominent 
Afghans currently residing outside the region. The 


_ governments concemed: have also been consulted. 


T have impressed on all my interlocutors that 


‘whatever the process to attain a settlement, it 


should be a strictly. Afghan political ‘process, free 
ge hae interference: , 
couraged as I am by the views expressed, I 


_believe that the following elements would serve as 


a a god basis for a political settlement in tan, 
table to the vast majority oi the Afghan. 
peo le: 
1, The necessity of preserving fe sovereignty, 
1 territorial integrity, political independence and 
K o and Islamic character of 


p recognition of the right of the Afghan 
people to determine their own form of 


+ government and to choose their economic, 
political and social system, free from outside 
intervention, subversion, coercion or constraint 
of any kind whatsoever. 

3] The need for a transition period, details of 


a, 
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which have to be worked out and agreed 

upon through an intra-Afghan dialogue, leading ` 

to the establishment of a broad-based 
government. 

a. The need, during that period, for transitional 
arrangements acceptable to the vast majority of the 
Afghan people, including the establishment of a 
credible and impartial transition mechanism with 
appropriate powers and authority (yet to be specified) 
that would enjoy the confidence of the Afghan people 
and provide them with the necessary assurances to 
participate In free and fair elections, taking into 
account Afghan traditions, for the establishment of a 
broad-based government. 

b. The need for cessation of hostilides during the 
transition period. $ 

c The advisability of assistance, as appropriate, of the 
United , Nations and of any other international 
organisation during the transitlon period and in the 
electoral process. 

4. The necessity of an agreement—to be imple- 
mented together with all agreed transitional 
arrangements—to end arms supplies to all 


N.C.: Commentary 
(Continued fiom page 2) 


for the Super 301 ban being imposed on India. 
Obviously, Carla Hills will have the last laugh. 

On the wider issues of foreign policy, it is 
difficult to visualise India taking an independent 
position once the government falls in line in the 
economic sphere by going in for the IMF model. 
This is an important aspect of the present controversy 
over the IMF loan. The fact of the matter is that this 
loan is being taken at a particularly difficult time 
when, as the government has been telling the 
nation, there is no way-out but to take a large dose 
of foreign loan, and no loan is available from 
anywhere unless and until we have been certified 
by the IMF about our creditworthiness; and lastly, 
the IMF can give us the testimonial of creditworthi- 
_ Ness once we agree to bend and reshape our 
economic strategy as per the free-market model 
that it strongly advocates. 

But this exercise at reshaping policies is not 
going to be confined only to economic affairs, it is 
bound to invade our foreign policy, our socio- 
cultural outlook and approaches.. One has toy 
understand that the IMF model is an integrated °, 
model—it covers the entire spectrum of a country’s 
public life, and the model it has been propping up 
puts a small affluent elite 4t the top in the midst of 
a vast ocean of the underprivileged and the 
dispossessed. This means that the priorities will 
change in many issues before the government. 
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Afghan sides, by all. 

5. The recognition of the need ‘for adequate, 
financial and material resources to alleviate 
the hardship of the Afghan refugees and the 
creation of the necessary conditions for their 
voluntary repatriation, as well as for the 
economic and social reconstruction of 
Afghanistan. 

It is my intention to continue my discussions 
with all concerned in order to encourage and 
facilitate the working out of the details of the above 
elements. 

I appeal to all Afghan leaders to put the interest 
of the Afghan people above all other interests, and 
resolve their differences through a political process, 
bringing to an end the long and devastating war. 

I also call on all governments concerned to 
support the political process, and respect the right 
of the Afghan people to decide their own future. 

May 21, 1991 


Obviously, the anti-poverty programme has to be 
shortened, if not abolished altogether. 

It is worth noting that Prof Galbraith in a recent 
interview has plainly said that the IMF prescription 
generally hits the poor in a community. When this 
was pointed out to a senior member of the present 
government, he very promptly dismissed it as 
Galbraith being over 80 years in age—implying 
thereby that the distinguished economist is old- 
fashioned, that is, out-of-step with the new radical 
thinking that the IMF represents. 

Once this becomes the official approach, one 
should be prepared to expect tremendous pressure 
being worked up to change our foreign policy 
strategy as well. Why bother about Kashmir? Why 
don’t we sign the NPT? Why waste money on 
missile and nuclear research? Why bother about 
the old NAM and the new G-15? Why cling on to 
the dead concept of a New International Economic 
Order? Why? ‘ 

It is to be realised that the foreign policy strategy 
of the early fifties that Nehru had prepared was 
organically linked to his concept of the mixed 
economy, the public sector and the state intervention 
in economic affairs to safeguard the interests of the 


| dispossessed millions of this country. Once the 


economic policy strategy is changed, there can be 
no escape from a shift in the foreign policy strategy. 

Itis for Prime Minister Narasimha Rao to reconcile 
his declared commitment to the Nehru line with 
the economic strategy that his government is now 


trying to take up. ‘ a 
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Bhatia: Bringing Down Prices 
(Continued from page 4) 


relation to the purchasing power generated in the 
domestiz market. Similar is the case if out of the 
existing output a higher percentage is exported. 
Thus bringing down the trade deficit has a built-in 
effect or ‘price rise. 

Not cnly that. If exports are to be encouraged, 
higher incentives have to be offered to the private 
exporters. Experience shows that because of the in- 
difference of the producers towards selling in the 
world market, unless sufficient incentives are 
provided, exports get low priority. In this connection, 
one may recall the decision taken last April by the 
Finance Ministry to cut down the CCS in 1991-92. 
This was strongly resisted by the Ministry of Com- 
merce. I= incentives are raised this may amount to 
higher deficit, unless some other are cut. 

Connected with the trade deficit is the problem 
of. debt services which are likely to rise in the 
coming years. Payment of interest on foreign loan 
is inflationary. The ihterest has to be paid only by 
generating surplus from foreign trade. 

An important contradiction in the policy 
pronounsement relates to providing housing facilities, 
The.investment made in construction leads to a 
rise in the monetary income. of the people. 
Consequently there is a rise in the demand for 
consumer goods. Thus an emphasis on the 
construction of residential houses also has a built- 
in inflationary effect. 

There is still another very important non-economic 
factor which has worked so far and is likely to 
work in the future also as a contradiction to the 
decelera-ion of price rise. Price rise adversely affects 
the fixed income dass, but it has a favourable 
impact on the producers and the business class. 
Rising pices inflate profit margins. The producers 
and the business class have strong associations and 
consequently they are in a position to influence the 
government. It will also be totally incorrect to say 
that the government has not worked under the 
pressure of these associations. For instance, cement 
was decontrolled under this pressure and that led 
to price -ise in cement by about 60-70 per cent just 
in two to three years. Not only that. The previous 
governr ent (SJP) having issued about a dozen 
warnings to the producers for controlling prices, 
finally gave up the hope. The prices before and 
after the warnings have continued to rise and at a 
much higher pace. 

To th nk that in the future these organisations 
will not pursue their interest is only wishful thinking. 
Very likely they will continue to work as they did 
in the past. 


July 13, 1991 
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NOW when India is negouating for an IMF loan— 
from which, as the Finance Minister has admitted, 
there is no escape—the chances of controlling price 
rise has been further reduced. Two of the IMF 
conditionalities relating to reduction in the food 


‘ subsidies and a rise in the power tariff will escalate 


price rise. A reduction in food subsidies will raise 
the consumer prices and as the government is 
bound to pay additional DA, the wage rate in the 
pullic sector will increase. There will be a percolating 
effect of this wage rate hike. Then a general rise in 
the wage rate will push up the prices. Thus it will 
have a wage-price spiral effect. 

Similarly, when the power tariff is increased, it 
will lead to an overall price rise, a manifestation of 
direct ‘and indirect price rise. 

The present government, instead of bringing 
down ‘prices, has already started talking of a hike 
in prices. Coal prices are to go up alongwith 
railway fare and freight. In order to bring down 
the Budget deficit revenue has to be increased and 
the scope is only in commodity taxes. In view of 
the present thinking in the government, and specially 
due to the IMF loan conditionalities, prices are 
expected to bounce in the next couple of months. 

The recent devaluation of the rupee in two 
instalments is the first indicator of an escalating 
price rise in the coming months. This devaluation 
will make all imported inputs costlier leading to an 
overall price rise. It would also make exports 
attractive. If exports increase at a higher pace, that, 
will add to price rise in the domestic market. f 


i 


TO conclude, when one looks at the various 
assurances in the Congress-I manifesto, one finds 
that the promise made on halting price rise is very 
difficult, if not impossible, to fulfill. In case prices 
are to be brought down, it will require a restructuring 
of the entire policy perspective which may have an 
impact in the long run. At the same time, a look at 
the various offers contained in the Congress-I 
manifesto reveal that most of these are promises not to 
be fulfilled. i 

_ Offers are made before the elections. After the 
elections if a party fails to seize power it will have 
no responsibility and if it gets Into power it can 
afford to ignore the offers till the next elections. 
Unfortunately this time the position is somewhat 
different as the ruling party does not enjoy an 
absolute majority. It will all depend upon how it 
handles the situation on the political plane. o 
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Subrahmanya: Yugoslavia 
(Continued from page 6) 


made it clear that it would work for the creation of 
a larger Serbian state if the present federation 
collapsed. 


+ 


AS the federal Presidency was unable to make any 
progress on the issue, it was decided in October 
1990 that the Presidents of the six republics meet 
directly to negotiate the future of Yugoslavia. 
However, even these meetings have so far not 
worked out an acceptable solution. 

Meanwhile, it has become impossible to maintain 
peace and order in the country. While republican 
leaders discuss the future of the federation, the 
ethnic conflicts between Serbs and Croats have 
pushed the country into a civil war-like situation. 
Ethnic Serbs in Croatia, who account for over 13 
per cent of the republic’s population, have rebelled 
against the Croatian Government's position on the 
future ee federation. Krajina, one of the Serbian- 
dominated regions in the republic, has even decided 
to withdraw from Croatia and merge with Serbia. 


. Other Serb-dominated areas in Croatia also have 


rebelled against the republican government. As a 
result, an increasing to number of armed ethnic 
confrontations have taken place causing civilian 
casualities. 

The governments of Croatia, Slovenia and Serbia 
have further complicated the situation by actively 
arming their respective ethnic population as also 
by erecting territorial barriers. Besides, these republics 
have raised militia forces to prepare for a possible 
armed confrontation with each other. There were 
reports early this year of a large purchase of 
weapons by Croatia and Slovenia from countries 
like Panama and Hungary. In fact it was becoming 
increasingly clear that the two republics were 
preparing to'secede from the republic if necessary 
by a unilatural action defending their present 
territorial arrangement. While Slovenia had held a 
plebiscite on independence of the republic in 
December 1990, Croatia held a referendum on the 
same issue last May. In pursuance of the results of 
the plebiscite /referendum the two republics were 
making preparations for dissociation from the 

‘federation unilaterally without waiting for a 
negotiated settlement. Hence they had drastically 
cut their contributions to the federal budget and 
military conscription from the republics was banned. 





~ 


The federal Presidency, mindful of the gravity 
of the situation, issued an order requiring the 
republics to create peaceful conditions by. 
demobilising illegal armed formations. But the 
order went unheeded even after the deadline expired 
on January 20, 1991. Later the Yugoslav People’s 
Army (JNA) was entrusted with the task of forcible 
demobilisation. However, the JNA’s activities were 
perceived as an effort to protect the interests of 
Serbia. Slovenia and Croatia have pointed to the 
dominance of Serbs in the officer ranks of the JNA. 
This perception has led to\increasing confrontation 
between the Army and the militia forces in Croatia 


“and Slovenia. The federal Presidency was “practically 


dead” when it failed to take a decision on the 
JNA’‘s request to adopt some emergency measures 
to avoid a civil war. Ever since this event in the 
middle of March this year the Presidency has been 
defunct for one or the other reason. 

In these circumstances there has been a growing 


` concern that the JNA might stage a coup and 


assume direct charge of the country. However, the 
JNA has repeatedly rejected this idea. A document 
of the Political Department of the Federal Secretariat 
for National Defence published early this year- 
maintained that the JNA would respect peaceful 
political processes in the country. Significantly, the 
document-strongly favoured a federal state. More . 
importantly, it held that peaceful conditions must 
prevail “as a prerequisite for an agreement on the 
future set-up of Yugoslavia”. The document aniy 
held that it was the duty of the JNA to preserve 
such conditions. 

The JNA has swiftly moved to take control of 
the Yugoslav external borders when Slovenia and 
Croatia announced their unilateral decision to 
dissociate from the federation on June 25. This has ` 
led to armed confrontation between the Slovenian 
forces and the JNA. While it is believed that in the 
short run the JNA may be able to enforce order, 
there is scepticism regarding its viability. Unlike 
what Tito believed, even the JNA may not be able 
to stand as the most reliable “Yugoslav body”. In 
this context the Slovenian President, Milan Kusan, 
recently said: 

I belleve that even intervention by the armed forces auld 

only have short term effect; because the Army is certainly 

not immune to the processes that are taking place in 

Yugoslavia. The Army consists of many ethnic groups, 


and it is difficult to believe that... (they) would be.willing 
to attack their own people... 


Unfortunately, in the light of the repeated failures 
of the politicians, the Army is getting increasingly 
drawn into the vortex of the Yugoslav crisis. How 
Yugoslavia emerges out of this situation depends 
both on the politicians and the JNA. O 
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CLLTURE 


Time for Introspection 


AJIT KUMAR DUTTA : 


of nthe aA of hereto of sorts TAE to plastic 
w* acts, a stocktaking and introspection is 
2 perhaps quite natural. Seventh Triennale 
came to an end sometime back. More or less synchronising 
with it, though for a shorter spell, was organised the 
Fourth Rashtriya Kala Mela. As rat. both took place in 
the Capial under the ces of the Lalit Kala 

ining in 1968, the basic objective of the Triennale 
has alwcys been to bring the crosscurrents of world art 
at India’s doorstep. Many thought that it would provide 
an oppertunity to stimulate the creative of that 
section cf our younger artists, quite a few of whom were 
not fortunate enough to travel overseas. In spite of a 
laudable aim, the Triennale began growing in size 
alongwith noticeable deterioration in standard. This time 
the programme in general, and the Indian section in 


particular, failed to impress. Following adverse critidsm, 
there have been suggestions that rather than allowing 
some to zo for sat g their ego and image-building, 


there should be a proper review and the 
suitably -ecast, in keeping with the coun 
reality. 

The Kala Mela came to be conceived primarily witha 
view to supplementing the international art scene as 
finds reflection in the Triennale. In fact starting with the 
Fourth Triennale, this national level event has been a 

and su ey feature. With no restrictions 

whatsoever, ihe Akademis in the States and art 
organisations and individuals in the interiors, are entitled 
to exhibi: their works, for which is available on 
hire basis. An house De aie hb ec 
nonetheless Is its objective well, chiefly-by way of 
sue ng art to the common man. 

at one time the two events side by side appeared to 
some people as a juxtaposition of the elite five-star and 
bazaar varieties, things have.surely begun to chan 
The argument 
hardly tenab 
time. 

The Fourth Rashtriya Kala Mela, compared to its 


counterpert, the Seventh Triennale, succeeded 
more pcpular enthusiasm. Over 170 i al S 
Bahawalpur House aac Supe: offered a variety fare— 


paintings: drawings, prints, sculptute, ceramics and also 
a number- of art publications. A set of artists’ could be 
seen reacy with easel and other requirements, to paint 
on order, portraits in most cases. The boards and banners 
around reflected the presence of artists from all corners 
of the land. Besides ‘the local people, the visitors too 
included >utstation ones. 

With popular interest Increasing, sales this time were 
quite brisk indicating an upward trend. A small group 
of womer. artists from Meerut were happy because they 
could self a number of their tings. The owner of a 
local commercial gallery co ed the better business 


rogramme 
8 economic 


now. At least it seemed different this 


ge. . 
t one is a poor cousin of the other, is 


4 a 
ted in this Mela. The Akademi too, as before, 
uired a number of works, drawn from different 
seid its permanent collection, amounting to nearly 
two lakhs of rupees 
sera ikek the Kala Mela, apart from drawing 
“personalities from other fields and disciplines, 


ae Helped in terms of exchange of information and 


ideas.4Particular mention in this context may be made 
here of the valedictory address by Girish Karnad, a 
major theatre personality and presently the Chairman of 
the t Natak Akademi. It was quite thought- 
provoking, both for a kind of self-search as well as for 
spelling-out some distinctive ideas of his. For instance, 
even if belonging to the modern times, he felt he owed 
much:to tradition. Hence he resorted to classical music 
when he thought in respect of his play—Hayeuadana. In 
hia opinion, our music provided an important link by 
way of continuity. Likewise, he thought, film as a means. 
of ie alata was now destined to attain much 

and was sure to greatly add to our cultural 


aie sions, He was ready to b t television for the 


purp 

i g back upon phases of Indian history, to him, 
es eee 
of the: royal court, was somia very significant. It 
was, ih his view, a rare assembly of diverse talents 
sharing a common platform. He saw a sort of similarity 
in the Kala Mela providing a common ground to the 
talented people to come closer and move together. 

- Art a form of communication, by its very nature, is a 
two-way, affair. If new endeavours and experiments on 
the part of those at one end, that is,.the artista, are 
somewhat imperative, equally ci must be some, at 
the ving end, to watch and appreciate all that. In 
that , programmes like the Kala Mela are desirable, 
when ‘through such events the artist and public are 
drawn] closer. In fact our festivals in general have often 
par sre for upliftment of aesthetic sensibilities of 

cron a, Th apes of art and st interaction 


assumés portance In the context of the 
soc = Pelak To in view of the changed 
pattern. In brief, generating interest and some 


involvement in creative activities are of particular 
importance today. 

For, the country’s art movement a firmer root 
and so e flip, if the Kala Mela and its like are necessary, 
the size and vastness of the problem too must be taken 


into copsideration; specially simultaneous ig deat 
The 


even iffin smaller’scales, assume impostance 
idea of “concentrating, all efforts at one point must 
ily end. Why not kala melas in the regions?—is 
aired already. It is the 


the ır t of art and artists, ensuring a more logical 


a question that has 
autho Sea will take pote Sf thls and ey bo ello itup in 
cor trywide allround development. Q 


and 
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It is on the Kashmir soil, that Islam and Hinduism are .. 
being weighed now. If both pull their weight correctly and 
with glory and nothing can move them from their joint 
` credit. My sole hope and prayer is.that Kashmir should . 
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EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK 


Ill Winds of cH 
| Contents 


7 mas extraordinary effusion of 
anxiety oe interest, the long- 
awaited Budget was presented to 
Parliament on July 24. i 

The avxety over it came from the 
high-voltage advance publicity about the 
country Faving reached the threshold of 
bankruptcy from which it could be saved 
by that mother of all money-lenders, the 


IMF. And interest in the Budget was - 


generatec. by the expectation that it would 
set the lires of modernising our economy 


through etructural changes so that it could’ 


be integrated to the global economic mo- 
mentum. In the event, a veritable campaign 
was initiated for the instant removal of 
controls and ms which would 
have gladdened the hearts of Rajaji with 
his crusade against the licenct-permit 
raj. In the bargain, all the familiar land- 
marks of our forty-year journey towards 
economic growth were earmarked for 
demolition, which by itself touched off 
intense Cebate and controversies. 

Jt was`a challenging, daunting task 
facing the government and it brought 
out the srudence of the Prime Minister 
in hamessing the reputation and erudition 
of Dr Manmohan Singh for the onerous 
job of the Finance Minister. It has so far 
been a heroic undertaking for him to try 
to convince not only the Opposition but 
the ruling party, and the country at large, 
that the drastic changes now being 
prescnibed by him are not at the behest 
of the IMF with its patent conditonalities 
which have played havoc with the econo- 
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the world. It would be naive on his part 
if he thinks that by the master stroke of 
his Budget he would be able to banish ~ 
such about the genuine swadeshi 
brand of his economic 

Even many a well-wisher of the present 
government would prefer to withhold 
any testimonial for Manmohanomics, as 
revealed in the Budget proposals and 
other related moves, as good prescription 
for the country's economic malaise, that 
it is not an unsuited imported medicine 
presented with a local label pasted on it 
by the erudite Finance Minister; while 
the critics of this new economic strategy, 
both in the ruling party and Opposition, 
will certainly brand it, as they have already 
begun to do, as a sell-out to the IMF. 

It would be a superficial view to look 
at the Budget with its cosmetics in isolation 
from the economic strategy in its entirety. 
Particularly disturbing in this context is 
the oper-door policy for foreign in- 
vestments. In fact, the government's new 
industrial policy takes a come-hither 
posture towards the multinationals, more 
unashamed than Ashok Mehta’s classic 
opening-the-womb offer. Apart from the 
humiliating feelings such beseeching 
invitation to multinationals evoke in the 
national ethos, the massive invasion of 
the multinationals will directly militate 
against the interests of the well-established 
indigenous industries which have always 
been an enduring pillar’of support for 
the Congress, and ie national movement 


in general. 


Apart from the immediate conse- - 
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quences of the new eames strategy—the inescapable 
rise in, prices with its attendant spread of hardship and 
discontent among broad masses of the public—what 
faces the nation today is the challenge to work out a new 
model of development. It sounds all very exciting to talk 
about docking ours into the global economy. But as the - 
Jeading’ country in-the developing world—the world of. 
the populotis South in.contrast to the super-rich North— - 
it is for India to work out a model of development that ` 
shall truly ensure social justice with technological advance, 
„while preserving the environment of the planet so seriously 


UNION. BUDGET 1991-92 aa 


Distinct shi jrom Past Policy-Frame `- 


re of - RTULSARMA 


F he aial Union ia is an instrument for 
Ż achieving shart term. objectives in a longer - 


; me ‘perspective. -The Budget for 1991-92 can therefore . 


be seen. to initiate measures to-tackle the ‘economic 


> crisis’ the.country is passing through and undertake 


` 


the, neœsšary groundwork’ for the longer term 


_ adjustment 


Befire any attempt is made to enue the Budget’ 


l ee 92, it will be useful to understand 


‘the nature, of the current economic crisis. As the 
Economic Survey-1990-91 has brought out, the economy. 
recorded-more or less the same rate growth (five per ` 
cent) during 1990-9} as it did c-.ring the Seventh Five' 
Year Plan period (5.6 per cent onan ‘average). The 
“agricultural production rose by 4:5 per cent during 
1990-91 as against ine annual average. of 4.1 per cent 


during the Seventh Plan period. 


` The government's procurement of rice and wheat 
‘Was also higher. during-this year than that in the 


preceding’ year (13 million tonnes of rice as against 
11.1 million tonnes during 1989-90, and 11.1 million 


. tonnes of wheat as against nine million tonnes during « 


1989-90). Similarly, despite the Gulf crisis and several ` 
restrictions on the imports of POL ani aw materials, 


` the general index of industrial production grew at the , 


rate of 8.4 per cent in 1990-91 compared to a growth of , 
8.6 in the preceding year. In fact the manufacturing _ 
sector:(which acccunts for-more than three-fourths of’ 
“the total weight in’ the index): recorded a’ higher . 
growth at 9.2 per cent in 1990-91 as — 8.6 per, 





threatened by the ravages at the Westem E E 
models of development. .Our economic strategists along- 
with our political planners have to be constantly aware . 
of this historic responsibility. The so-called. structural 
Rares ania he IME praenpton aa tery besser . 
to equip ourselves for it. : 

. The winds of change must blow ‘constantly. We have, 


however, to énsure that they do not become the 
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cent in 1989-90. Even the ES domestic savings 


-rate improved ‘in the recent past. l 
Given such a performance.of.the Indian economy, 


“where does precisely the ‘economic crisis’ lie? To put 


it simply, the crisis is manifest in the detériorating - 
current account balance. In other wards, :the -fairly . . 
high performance of-the economy had. resulted in 
- large fiscal deficits and a negative balance of payments 
pc ition. What is more, even withthe growth of the’ 


_ regl output of both agricultural and industrial sectors, 


prices increased by 12 per cent.during 1990-91 over 
1989-90-—the highest ever in the entire decade. of the ` 


_ 1980s. Therefore, the present econornic crisis is essen- 


tially gne which raises the question òf sustainability 


of the growth perfotmance of the Indian en 


the 1980s. 

i There are many factom, exogenoiss anie 
which have led to the increasingly higherslevels of. 
fiscal deficits from one year to. another and worsening 
balance of payments position. For the present purpase 
one.or two factors which relate to policy formuladan 
and implementation can be highlighted. - 

"The fiscal crisis is reflected in te fact that the. 
~ government's revenue receipts are increasingly falling - 
short of the government's current consumption, thereby 
forcing the government to meet its requirement ofthis 
` type with be ‘rowed fund or money creation. In. fact 


‘.the deficit on revenue account stood-at threé’ per cent _ 


of the GDP in 1989-90. It is not that the government 
. has not made‘any ‘tax efforts but’ every one of its : 
efforts His been neutralised, “so to say, by the rising - 
level of black money which presumably getgits outlet 
Si (Continued on page 33) 
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` Wages of External Ọrientation 


KAMAL NAYAN KABRA. 


pres 4 he Indian economy has become highly “vulnerable” 
FE be the beginning of 199091 m result of * “a 


Serious fiscal crisis” combined with “a very ‘difficult - 


balance cf payments (BoP) situation”. Recognising these 
factors, the sarkari economists who author the Economie 
Survey go on to maintain that “it is a difficult conjuncture 
for the economy” as “the large fiscal imbalances, 

and the BoP situation is “fragile”. It has also to face 


many “uncertainties” in the domestic political situation, ` 


international scene and an the fiscal front. 

However, they also go on to admit that though they 
have been highlighting “these macro-economic imbalances 
during the past few years”, this year these imbalances 
were “sharply accentuated by the crisis and the war in 
the Gulf during 1990-91” . Attempts to seek respite by 
means o- the IMF lending under the CCFF and standby 
arrangement proved “shortlived’. On this basis the 
Economi- Survey arrives at the formulation which appears 
to me to be central to the official perception. of the 
difficult problems of macro-economic management. 

It says: 

The crisis -6E credit-worthiness and the erosion of 

internetional confidence during the past few months hes 

(sic) accentuated the problem by Hmiting the access to 

medium-term borrowing in the international capital 

markes, Hence, even with a substantial import 

‘compreseion, the pressures on the balance of payments are 

likely to persist through the current financial year. (p. 184) 

What appears to follow from above is that our fairly 
long-term BoP deficit, mainly based on the large adverse 
trade baance, which could not be met out of invisible 
earnings. led to a sizeable depletion of our foreign 
exchange reserves. Since we have been meeting the trade 
gap by external for a long period, the debt- 
servicing obligations were rising. An important component 
of our external borrowing has been the NRI deposits (of 
late of the order of about Rs 20,000 crores) attracted, 
among cther things, by rather lucrative terms and returns. 

As the debt-servicing charges mounted up, the import- 
bill increased Steeply, partly on account of the third oil 
shock and the import liberalisation pushed vigorously 
during the 1980s. The steady depreciation of the Indian 


Prof Xabra, a well-known economist, belongs to the 


facult of the Indian Institute of Public Administration, 
New Delhi. 
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rupee!could not ensure an improvement in our export 


earnirigs capable of giving us enough external Hquidity 
to mafntain our external solvency. The impact of the 


‘Gulf events has been calculated to exceed Rs 5000 crores. 


On top of this, there wes this ‘erosion of international 
confidence’ and a fall in\India’s credit-rating, leading to 
the flight of external finance. 
Why was this sudden crisis of confidence among our 
ae ‘and private inetrantional commercial lenders? 
rerent strength of the Indian economy, in terms of 
as home production, export performancé and 
“of economy, was in no worse position. 
than what it was in the immediately preceding years” 
Political instability of the kind we had is not atypical in 
parli ainentary democracies. True, In early 1991 a totally 
unrepresentative, and hence unaccountable, government 
failed to produce a full-fledged Budget and missed the 
oppo ty of putting a semblance of order in the near 
chaotic mismanagement of the economy inherited from 
the 1 
T was the decade of a couldn’t-care-less spree of 
external borrowing from every possible source on whatever 
terms the lenders would agree. The so-called high credit- 
pa the totally misleading criterion of ‘safe’ 
as our relatively low debt- 
ratio—were cited by the mandarins to support 
the politicians’ myopk soft-option of continued large- 
schle Borrowing. The nation has not been told how and 
for whose benefit these loans were used. It was a small 
minotity which lived beyond the means available to the 
nation, and not the nation as a whole, as is implied by 
the Survey. It was not realised that the debt-servicing 
ratio ib an index of ‘safe’ lending but safe lending ts not 
the sdine thing as ‘safe’ borrowing! 
ey experience with the managers of the Indian 
y demonstrated before the internatipnal financial 
unity that they are dealing with a myopic set o£ 
dl who lack the guts of taking politically difficult 
but aiclally imperative decisions. It also became clear 
that expediency can easily bend these decision- 
makers | to give up their long-term national interest and’ 
dancejto the tunes of the pipers who pay. 
With the exchange reserves touching the bottom line, 
as the ihall-mark of new, bold initiatives for achlevirig 


servi 
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‘international competitiveness’, recognition of success in 
negotiating growing volumes of external borrowing 
from the ‘donor’ countries as the epitome of economic 
diplomacy and the negotiating leader's international 
‘standing’, there were present all the ingredients which 
enable the financial powers of the world to adopt 
policies, postures and tactics capable of forcing India, 
hitherto one of the relatively successful proponents of 
self-reliant development, into a situation of Catch-22. 


+ 


THE conjuncture we landed ourselves in was the most 
unenviable but an inevitable one. Our overriding concern 
was turned into one of keeping our head above the 
waters of insolvency so that the lenders receive their 
money in time and on terms which serve the latter’s best 
interests both in the short and the long run By propagating 
distorted views which presented the steadily depreciating 
Indian currency as over-valued and the Indian economy 
as riddled with wastes and inefficiencies, they pleaded 
for one-stroke (or was it two-stroke?) heavy downward 
adjustment of the external value of the Indian rupee. 
Once the ‘masters’ who keep you afloat adopt such a 
posture, the international money markets tend to believe 
that a devaluation of the rupee is just round the comer 
and there starts a massive move out of such a threatened 
currency. Thus those rumours have to become self- 
fulfilling, self-justifying exercises. 

The low credit-rating and lack of confidence syndrome 
are the overt manifestations of such a game plan by a 
deft combination of the visible and invisible hand. As 
the South Commission Report—“The Challenge to the 
South”—has shown, the North uses its powers and re- 
sources to solve its problems at the cost of the South. The 
world omy is facing the prospects of a slow-down. 
The USA lis under the shadow of recession. The global 
debt crisis has become equally the lender's crisis, threa- 
tening theit-funds and future markets for funds. Thus by 
engineering rumours of the‘inevitability of devaluation 
of the rupee and the impending insolvency of India, con- 
ditions. were created in which more borrowing on still 
sterner terms alone can be presented to the soft-option 
seeking political regime of India as the sole option. 

While at one place the Economic Survey maintains 
that borrowing can be no solution to our difficulties, the 
manner in which the present economic crisis has been 
characterised and analysed in the Survey seems to Justify 
the multi-billion recourse to the IMF borrowing as the 
only medium-term option, without, of course, working 
out its long-term implications, Thus a basically ephemeral 
factor like the crisis of confidence has been presented, in 
conjunction with the heavy cost imposed by the Gulf 
war, as the cause of our external liquidity and solvency 
crisis. History rarely exists in the rarefied realm of neo- 
classical apologia masquerading as economic analysis. 

According to this perspective, the real factors in the 
‘sphere of production are showing healthy trends. The 
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GDP has grown at a plus five per cent rate annually. The 
physical targets of the Seventh Plan have generally been 
adequately met. Industrial and agricultural growth above 
eight and four per cent respectively and export growth, 
in excess of 17 per cent are presented as signposts of our 
strength and restlience. True, we have reached the era of 
double-digit inflation, the BoP crisis and growing fiscal 
deficits. But these are all a reflection and result of 
persistent macro-economic imbalances. In fact, the Survey 
puts so much faith on a national income accounting 
identity that it holds fiscal deficits responsible for the 
BoP deficits. This notwithstanding the liberal import 
regime with OGL covering over one thousand items, 
heavy import intensity of the bulk of our nomtraditional 
manufactured exports, large-scale private external 
borrowing, huge stashing away of precious foreign 
exchange by the Indian business, thriving hawala rackets, 
gold and other contraband smuggling (including that of 
industrial inputs) and the consumption level and pattern 
making direct and indirect draft on foreign exchangel 
On a number of these factora, none other than the 
governmental agencies can obtain hard facts. But the 
Survey pushes such factors under the carpet. As a result, 
the state is autonomously—that is, without a base in and 
relationship with the larger civil society—presented as 
the culprit for taking the nation through a perilous 
course to such a worrysome impasse. 

This is in keeping with a pattern. Temporary setbacks 
and difficulties, particularly financial exigencies, have 
always been used for promoting pro-growth, pro-business, 
antiquity and social justice policies, The unscientific 
contention of holding a proximate manifestation like . 
fiscal deficit responsible for our BoP and solvency crises 
apparently paves the way for privatisation, which seems 
to be the dominant ideological’ concern of the West and 
is shared by our poolicy-makers. 

Though the facts regarding the solvency’ crisis have 
not been made public in the Survey, it is clear that but 
for temporary short-run accommodation by the IMF, 
our exchange reserves of less than Rs 5000 crores would 
have evaporated. This suggests that the emotive, absolute 
fetishisation of honouring our debt obligations one hundred 
per cent, when even the ASEAN pleads for debt reduction, 
debt-rescheduling, is a part and parcel of the well-laid- 
out game-plan of using this ‘engineered’ foreign exchange- 
cum-fiscal crisis to push through under the rubric of 
“structural reforms”, “ tion” or “integration in 
the world” (read “with the North excluding the South” 
in place of “in the world”), all those measures which the 
Western powers have always been advocating. Naturally 
for reshaping something hard and enduring you have to 
first beat it intc pulp and then reshape it as puttyclayl 


+ 
IT is important to see the roots of this crisis which is 


reflected in the sharp disproportionality and disjunction 
(Continued on page 35) 
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Dissecting Railway Budget 
GEORGE FERNANDES 


Ppt he Railway Budget is not a budget in the normal 
+ sense of the term. It is essentially a balance sheet 
of the wcrking of the Railways and a statement of the 
ongoing works and whatever new works that are intended 
to be taken in hand during the forthcoming year. While 
the commuters and other railway users look with 
apprehension at the pessible increase in fares and freights, 
those concerned with the overall development of the 
economy look to the annual presentation for any new 
impetus to growth that may be contained in it 

The budget presented by the new Railway Minister, 
C.K. Jaffer Sharief, on July 16 is a lacklustre document. 
The increase in fares and freight rates have the usual 
monotonous air about them, while in regard to the 
fyture growth of the railway system and a new fillip to 
the econcmy, there is nothing exciting in it. If anything, 
the budget is a pointer to the stagnation, both in thought 
and action, that pervades the decision-making quarters 
in Delhi. 

Take the outlay on the development works for the 


financial year 1991-92. Against the Plan investment of Rs“ 


5000 crores during 1990-91, there is a provision of Rs 
5325 crores for the current year, an increase of 6.5 per 
cent. But to call that an increase would be an act of self- 
deceptior. The increase will hardly suffice to meet the 
additional cost of foreign import of essential railway 
equipment drising out of the devaluation of the rupee 
that has aken place since the budget for last year was 
presentec. The overall annual import bill of the Railways 
last year must have been around Rs 500 crores. Given 
the fact that the rupee has been devalued against the 
pound ard the dollar by about by 50 per cent between 
April 1999 and July 1991 (including the massive dose of 
20 per cent devaluation in the first week of July) and the 
Japanese yen by about 80 per cent, there will not be 
anything left out of these Rs 325 crores Besides, there is 
the usual decline in the purchasing value of the rupee 
with ever-growing inflation. I, therefore, believe that 
even to keep the developmental activities of the Railways 
at last yeer’s level, an additional investment of at least Rs 
1000 crores is necessary. 

But the tragedy of the Railways does not end there. 
The allocations made in vital areas of development have 





The atthor, a leading figure in the country’s trade 
union movement, spearheaded the 1974 raikway workers' 
strike end was the Railway Minister in the National 
Front Government. oa 
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been slashed in comparison with those of last year. The 
investment by Plan heads presents the following picture: 





Budget 1990-91 Budget 1991-92 


9 (Amount in Crores) 

New lines construction Rs 357.78 Rs 249.02 
Gauge conversion Rs 124.00 Rs 100.00 
Doubling Rs 338.77 Rs 311.50 
Railway Research Rs 15.00 Rs 5.00 
Rolling Stock Rs 680.02 Rs 607.85 
Bridge works Rs 95.25 Rs 90.90 
Signalling and 

Telecommunication works Rs 132.25 Rs 135,76 
Elecirification Projects Rs 230.60 Rs 235.00 
Workshops (induding 

production units) Rs 300.22 Rs 275.21 
Staff Quarters Rs 40.00 Rs 38.01 





Though the Explanatory Memorandum on the Railway 
Budyvet' 1991-92 allocates Rs 1234.35 crores for track 
renewals as against Rs 1091.91 crores in last year’s 
budget, in his budget speech the Minister has stated that 
only an amount of Rs 1000 crores has been allocated for 
this work And since the speech is printed after other 
budget papers are out of the press, it is but proper to 
conclude that even in the matter of track renewals, there 
is a reduction in Plan outlay. 

All ‘this underlines that the government does not 
attach ‘any greal significance to the role of the Railways 
in national development. Which is a great pity. The 
British commissioned the first railway line in India in 
1853—a 30 kilometre stretch between Bombay and Thane. 
Between then and August 1947, they constructed an 
average of 1000 kilometres of new track every year. Not 
because they were concerned with or were interested in 
the economic development of India. They needed the 
railway network to exploit the country economically 
and to move their troops speedily to maintain their rule. 
Since August 15, 1947 the governments of free India 
have, an an average, constructed 200 kilometres of new 
railway track annually—a very sad commentary indeed 
on their lack of understanding of the significance of the 


Railways for the economic development of the country. 
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DURING my brief tenure as the Minister of Railways, I 





tried to change this lopsided view and increased investment 
for construction of new lines. As against an outlay of Rs 
269.55 crores in 1999-90, I allocated Rs 357.78 for new 
Hnes in 1990-91, a whopping increase of 32 per cent. This 
would have enabled the construction of about 400 
kilometres of new lines. In addition, with the setting up 
of the Konkan Railway Corporation with a mandate to 
construct the 837 kilometre long Roha-Mangalore line in 
_four years with money raised from outside the budget 
sources, the new line construction would have averaged 
600 kilometres for the year. 

My emphasis on the construction of new lines was 
‘ and is motivated, among others, by two very important 
factors. First, creating the necessary infrastructure for 
the rapid growth of the economy; at the same time 
providing the extra stimulus to that sector of our 
engineering industry which is related to the expansion 
and operation of the railway system. Second, creation of 
new jobs. A thousand kilometres of railway track means 
about 30,000 new jobs in the Railway establishment 
alone. Atleast another five lakh pelons would Bnd jobs 
in both the organised and the informal sectors (including 
self-employment) consegent upon the construction of a 
thousand kilometres of railway track And I am not 
including in this the opening up of new areas of economic 
development—both in agriculture and industry with 

Of course, the government will speak about the 
resources crunch that is inhibiting the pursuance of such 
a course. But that is precisely where governments have 
to order their priorities and also show the will and 
imagination to strike new paths to raise resources. For 
instance, I believe that corruption on and connected with 
the Railways is accounting for about Rs 2000 crores 
annually. It is not necessary for me to outline here the 
innumerable ways the Railways are being cheated and 
the railway users are looted of their money. From day 
ane in Rail Bhawan, | carried on a sustained and vigorous 
drive to check corruption, and on October 22, 1990—a 
day before the BJP withdrew its support to the National 
Front Government—I had organised a national convention 
against. on Railways in which representatives 
of all trade unions and associations of railway workers 
and officers participated alongwith the top officials of 
the Vigilance, Anti-Corruption and Police Departments 
of the government. ‘We worked out an action plan to 
fight against corruption on the Railways as much on 
moral and ethical considerations as with the purpose of 
raising financial resources for the development of the 
Railways. Unfortunately, with the deperture of our 
government, that initiative was given a quick burial by 
the successor administration. I do not know if the new 
Railway Minister has the inclination to revive that initiative, 
. particularly at a time when the Railways are starved of 
“budgetary support by the government. 

I have reasons to believe that the resources crunch 
will be used as an argument to delay the work on such 
vital projects as the Konkan Railway and the restoration 


of the Chittauni-Bagha railway Hne. The budget has 
provided Rs 51 crores (the interim budget had earmarked \ 
Rs 5 crores) towards the second year’s contribution of 
equity capital to the Corporation by'the Union Government. 
The State Governments of Kerala, Karnataka, Goa and 
Maharashtra will make their contribution of about Rs 50 
crores, this providing a sum of Rs 100 crores. To complete 
the Konkan Railway in the stipulated time of four years, 
the Corporation will need a total of Rs 350 crores during 
the current financial year, of whic Rs 250 crores were to 
be raised through tax free bonds bearing nine per cent 
annual interest. The Railway Minister is silent on the. 
issue of these bonds, nor is the Finance Ministry willing 
to say anything on it. When I raised this matter during 
my speech on the Railway Budget, the Railway Minister 
and his junior Minister were quick to react with some 
undisguised annoyance bordering on anger, but they 
did not answer my charge that there was a move to 
delay the construction of the Konkan Railway. 

The other important project is the restoration of the 
Chittauni-Bagha rail line with a rail-cum-read bridge 
across the Gandak river linking eastern Uttar Pradesh 
with the north of Bihar. This brid -railway, which 
was built by the British in 1908, collapsed in the great 
floods of 1924 and never came to be restored, though 
three foundation stones were laid for its construction, 
between 1971 and 1975 by Mrs Indira Gandhi and her 
two Railway Ministers—Lalit Narain Mishra and Kedar 
Pandey. The people of eastern Uttar Pradesh and the 
north of Bihar have ben agHating for the restoration of 
this line for several decades, but that did not help. On 
my first day in Rail Bhavan I had mentioned that this rail 
link and Konkan were on my list of priorities. I got 
the work started on project in January 1990, and 
fixed a time schedule of three years fo complete this 
work at a cost of Rs 160 crores. 

The Chittauni-Bagha restoration would give a boost 
to the economy of the reglon which is the most backward 
in the entire country. It will also provide one more 
Calcutta-Delhi broad gauge corridor by converting the 
existing metre gauge line from M via’ 
Narkatlaganj to BG upto Gorakhpur. soar sare 
provided Rs 15 crores in the current year for this project, 
after estimating its cost at Rs 55.44 crores. This means, 
the rail-cum-road bridge has been abandoned. In which _ 
case, the expenditure to be incurred on'the project will 
be a dead investment. True, the Ministry of Water 
Resources and the State Governments of Uttar. Pradesh 
and Bihar are expected to contribute to the construction 
of this line. But the Railway Ministry has to take steps to, 
make them keep to their payment schedules. Frankly, I 
do not know which vested interests are at work to delay 
the construction of the Chittaurt-Bagha line, unless it be 
that the Government of India considers itself as the 
successo to the colonial rulers committed to 
the imperial heritage. After all, the British had chosen to 
punish the people of Bihar and eastern Uttar Pradesh for 

(Continued on page 35) 
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LEAR ELASTASE LATIN TT TE TEI | emma 
IMF and Indian Economy 


‘yey hroughout the extraordinarily dramatic front- 
T pege headlines in the past six months, one 
word has persistently been hovering in the middle 
pages of our newspapers—sometimes in bald print 
and sometimes in not so bold print. The word is 
the ‘IMF’ (which, as everybody knows, stands for’ 
‘International Monetary Fund’). When the new, 
government finally settles down, we will all be 
forced tc look into details: how is the IMF going t o 
affect us and what are the options available witth 
us? 

The sory began in January. While the worid 
was busy liberating Kuwait, the Indian Governme:nt 
was patting itself on the back for having dinch ed 
an extremely advantageous deal from the IMF. ‘On 
January 18, 1991 the IMF announced a loan of $ 
1786 million to India. $ 777 million was granted 
under the first credit tranche and $ 1009 million 
under the Compensatory and Contingency Financing 
Facility tCCFF). The loan is to be repaid over a 
period cf five years, with quarterly instalments 
starting after three years, the rate of interest being 
nine per cent. Not only was the whole matter 
expedited in record time, the IMF also modified 
the CCFF norms to accomodate India. In return, if 
the Indian Government adopted a sufficiently vague 
position on various UN Security Council resolutions 
and allowed refuelling facility to the US military 
aircraft, it was considered a part of smart diplomacy 
and not an encroachment on our right to take an 
independent and principled stand in international 
conflicts. 


On the face of it, India was forced to apply for, 


the IMF loan because a contingency had arisen due 
„to the Gulf crisis. In October 1990, the Government 
of India brought out a position paper estimating 
the dimersions of the impact of the Gulf crisis on 
our Balarce of Payments (BoP).’ The total foreign 
exchange cost to the Indian economy over a period 
of one year (October 1990 to September 1991) was 
estimated to be around $ 3 billion or Rs 6000 
‘crores. The major component was the increase in 
the import bill of crude and petroleum products. 


The autzor is a Reader in the Gokhale Institute of 
Politics cnd Economics, Pune. 
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The calculations, which were of course subject to 
tremendous uncertainty, were based on international 
price of crude increasing from $ 18 per barrel to $ 
25, per barrel. The relative magnitudes of loss of 
remittances, loss of exports to Gulf, and the costs 
involved in repatriation and rehabilitation of the 
Indians settled in Kuwait were small. In the 
meanwhile our foreign exchange reserves made a 
nose-dive from Rs 4512 crores in September-end tb 
Rs 3820 crores in October-end to Rs 2932 crores in 
Decertiber-end. India thus became a claimant for 
the CGFF. 

Thé:CCFF is a special facility, initially provided 
to assist the member-countries experiencing BoP 
difficulties caused by a fall in export earnings 
(and / or workers’ remittances), attributable to factors 
beyond their control. Since 1981, the financial 
assistance was extended to members faced with a 
rise irgthe import costs of cereals. In November last 
year, the fund granted India’s request to include 
those uhable to cope with the hike in the international 
price Of oil. 

me greni of the IMF loan in January pulled up 
our rë position to a comfortable Rs 6000 
crores-: Unfortunately, this comfortable reserve 
position wa’ as much of an illusion as the impression 
that the BoP crisis was a contingency arisen due to 
the Gulf crisis. Even a casual glance at our external | 
accounts is sufficient to enlighten us. 

As dan be seen from Table 1, our current account 
of BoP, which had a surplus in 75-76, went in for a 
permanent ever-widening deficit in the eighties. 
The deficit / GDP ratio, which was in the range of 
one pet cent in the beginning of the eighties was 
nearing three per cent towards the end. The current 
account deficit has been covered by incurring debts 
from international sources, which in turn 
increased the debt servicing burden and further 
widened the deficit in the coming years. Our 
externa] debt increased from $ 20 billion to.$ 80 

on and debt servicing ratio from nine,per cent 
to nearly 30_per cent in 10 years. Further, our 
reliance; on commercial sources of international 
finance has grown rapidly during the eighties. The 
share of, commercial borrowings and NRI deposits 
in our total external liabilities increased from 27.1 
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Current Account 
Payment deficit as 
a percentage of GDP 


Current Account 


Payment deficit 
Rs Crores 


Source: Report on Currency and Finance. 


per cent in 1985 to 40.7 per cent in the nineties. 
Incidentally, official aid to India was cut down in 
the eighties since the World Bank certified the 
Indian economy as capable of managing without 
concessional loans from official sources. We were 
then compelled to resort to commercial sources. 
In the beginning of the eighties, when most of 
the Third World was reeling under an unprecedented 
. debt crisis, Indian economy stood out as an exception. 
Towards the end of the decade, we have joined the 
‘rest with a big bang. According to the World Bank 
norms, we are almost on the verge of ihe debt trap, 
if not already in it. 


In short India’s external account had reached a 


crisis stage much before the Gulf crisis. 
Notwithstanding all the horrendous implications 
for human civilisation and a complete ruination of 


international institutions set up for peace and justice, , 
fortunately for the Indian economy, the Guld war . 


was short-lived. The international price of oil came 
down below $ 20 per barrel and Indians are over- 
énthusiastically rushing back to the Gulf for 
reconstruction jobs. However, while the rising oil 
prices sent us spinning in a crisis, the falling oil 
‘prices did not redeem the situation. In less than 
four months after Concluding the first loan, the 
Government of India is sending SOS all over the 
‘world because our foreign exchange reserves are 
once again under pressure (as on May 17 our 
foreign exchange reserves were approximately Rs 
2620 crores). The caretaker government had started 
selling gold, which has raised a big controversy. In 
the meanwhile, the former Finance Minister, 
Yashwant Sinha, had already completed all the 


` 
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groundwork for concluding a much larger loan of 
$ 5 billion from the IMF. The-new government is 
almost certain to take the loan. The question is only 
that of the dimensions of conditionality, and how 
Dr Manmohan Singh will manipulate our economic 
policy to cope with it. The World Bank has already 
brought out a document ‘Strategy for Trade Reform, 
India’, which is circulating in official and unofficial 
circles. s 


f + 


IN order to understand the perpetual: foreign 
exchange crisis that we are facing, and to appreciate 
the implications of the IMF loans (the ones that we 
took and the ones that we plan`to take), a short 
digression on the IMF and its adjustment policy for 
the developing economy will be useful. 

The International Monetary Fund is a cooperative 
venture of the member-countries. Each member 
has a ‘quota’ in the Fund determined on the basis 
of its GNP and its importance in the world trade. It 
is not for nothing that it is called a ‘rich man’s 
club’. The quota determines not just the country’s 
access to the Fund’s resources but also its voting 
power in the Fund’s decision-making. The quota is 
contributed by a member-country, partly in its 
own currency and partly in convertible currency. 
India’s quota in the IMF is SDR 2.2 billion which is 


.2.5 per cent of the total. (The accounting unit SDR 


=.$ 4520 + DM. 5270 + Y. 433.40 + FF 1.02 + - 


Pounds .0893.) The IMF makes its funds available 
to the member-countries under different facilities. 
Except for the loan under the reserve tranche, that 


Year External debt Debt Servicing/ Debt/GNP 
in million dollars Export (Per cent) (Per cent) 


20,561 




















1981 22,567 10.4 cas 
1982 27,367 13.8 (14.9 
1983 31,891 16.6 16.0 
1984 - 33,857 . 18.1 117.6 
1985 40,886 22.3 192 
1986 48,351 31.6 21.7 
1987 55,325 29.0 21.7 
1988 57,513 28.9 21.4 
1989 69,700 263 239 
1990 80,000 = — 





(rough estimates) 


Source: World Debt Tables. 
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is, wher the member-country draws upon its own 
contribution in forejgn currency, all other assistance 
from the IMF is subject to conditionality. Under the 
standby arrangement, the loan disbursement is 
subject to the country implementing the policy 
package prescribed by the IMF. The government is 
no longer free to take independent policy decisions. 
Implementation of the policy package is closely 
supervised by the IMF experts, and in case these 
experts are not satisfied with the results, further 
installments of the loan are suspended or cancelled. 
The IMF calls these ‘safeguards’ to ensure that the 
country doesn’t resort to measures destructive of 
national and international prosperity. It is a different 
matter that the IMF identifies national and inter- 
national prosperity exclusively with the interests of 
the metropolitan capital. ./ 

Whatever may be the cause of a country’s BoP 
crisis, tne IMF has a uniform policy package, 
recommended as a sure shot cure for all ailments. 
The polizy package has two aspects: (a) liberalisation 
of the foreign trade regime; and (b) putting the 
domestic house in order. Liberalisation of the foreign 
trade rezime entails removing quantitative restric- 
tions on imports and foreign exchange, providing 
greater hospitality to foreign capital and maintaining 
a realist c exchange rate (that is; devaluation of the 
currency). Restrictions are also imposed on entering 
into bilateral trade agreements and borrowing from 
other commercial sources. Domestically, the house 
is put in order by resortingto a tight monetary and 
fiscal policy. Whereas monetary discipline demands 
a credit squeeze, high interest rates, higher reserve 
requirenents, etc., fiscal discipline is to be attained 
by slash ng down public investments and subsidies, 
hiking u> administered prices and increasing indirect 
taxation. Direct taxes, on the other hand, are to be 
reduced alongwith removal of other controls on 
the private sector. The existing public sector is to 
be increasingly privatised. The IMF package may 
futther extend to freezing the wages and curtailing 
the trad2 union rights of the industrial labour. 

To begin with, it sounds queer that a country 
faced..with a BoP deficit should be advised to 
remove all controls on imports as a corrective 
measure. The rationale given by the IMF Is that 
liberal imports of foreign goods, technology and 
capital will improve the efficiency of domestic 
industry—first by providing international quality 
inputs not available domestically, and then by pro- 
viding competition to domestic industry as well. In 
this wav the industry will become internationally 
competi-ive, export will increase and the BoP deficit 








Table 3: Norms for Indebtedness and Figures for 
j India as given in the World Debt Tables 


f Severely Moderately 
{ indebted indebted 
country country 














India 
(1989) 








P 50% 











t/ Exp. 275% 165-275% 258.4% 
Delt Servicing 
Ep, 30% 1830% 26.3% 
‘Accrued int./Exp. 20% 12-20% 142% 





Source World Debt Tables. 


will alitomatically be corrected. The IMF experts, 
of, course, quite forget the fact that the developing 
countries mostly export primary goods which do 
not have much use for foreign inputs and technology. 
It also doesn’t matter to the IMF that the technology 
and machinery made available to the Third World 
is always that which has already been discarded by 
the metropolitan capital. In actual practice, libera- 
lisation of imports has rarely been found to generate 
favourable linkages for the borrowing country’s 
exports. 

‘Consider the second remedy of devaluing the 
borrowing country’s currency. We are told that 
devalyation of currency will make our exports 
cheaper and imports costlier. This will correct the 
BoP deficit. The venerable IMF experts perhaps 
missed out a chapter on elasticity of demand while 
taking, their training. An undergraduate student 
can tell us that a country’s export earnings (import © 
costs) will increase (decrease), only when the demand 
is elastic enough so that the increase (decrease), in 
quantity will more than compensate for the reduction 
(increase) in price. When the demand is price 
inelastic, devaluation only helps in worsening our 
terms of trade. The developed countries get cheaper 
exports from us. If and when our cheap exports do 
become a threat to their domestic Industry or 
agriculture, the United States or the EEC does not 
hesitate a second to impose tariff and non-tariff 
restrictions. The IMF experts are not interested and 
are not in a position to convince the developed 
world’of the benefits of free trade. The real exchange 
rate of the developing countries’ currencies has 
depreciated, on an average, by 40 per cent during 
the ee The beneficial effects promised to us 
are nowhere in sight. 

In actual fact, liberalisation and devaluation are 
measures meant more for providing the metropolitan 
capital an easy access to our markets, our cheap 
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labour and our cheap raw material. We are told 
this is the path of integrating our domestic economy 
with the world economy. It is a different matter 
that in the process the majority of the population 
gets disintegrated from the mainstream economy. 
This brings us to the domestic policy measures, 
which again are designed for the foreign capital to 
make inroads in the borrowing country’s economy 
and then to provide it with a suitable environment. 

Providing a safe havén to international capital 
requires that enclaves of prosperity be created in 
the vast multitude of poverty and hunger-stricken 
people. The ‘task is performed by engineering a 
recession as well as an inflation in the economy, 
which affect different sections of the population 
differently. For instance, the credit squeeze and 
high interest rates would affect only the small 
investors severely. Not only do-the banks and 
financial institutions refuse to accommodate them, 
the larger units extract forced loan from them by 
delaying payments for supplies. Many of them 
close down, retrenching workers. Others try to 
survive by squeezing the workers. Wage payments 
are delayed and bonus payments are cancelled. 
The workers in the small units are also generally 
less skilled and insufficiently organised. In contrast, 
the big monopolists get compensated by a number 
of fiscal concessions on the one hand, and increased 
access to international capital, on the other. Similarly, 
the fiscal measures of cutting -down public 
investments and welfare subsidies, hiking up the 
administered prices and increasing-indirect taxation 
simultaneously create unemployment and inflation 
while curtailing the direct relief measures available 

: to the poor. 

The adverse redistributive impact of the IMF's 
adjustment programmes became rather scandalous. 
The IMF itself, became concerned and undertook a 
series of case studies of nine adjustment programmes 
in seven countries, which commenced in 1983.? The 
experts agreed that the adjustment programmes 
have had substantial distributive costs. The queer 
defence given by them was that the See old 
have ‘been worse off without the adjustment 
programmes. 

_A short-term adverse redistributive impact could 
perhaps be condoned, if the overall health of the 
ecpnomy improved and promised a better quality 
of life in future. But the records of the countries of 
Latin America and Africa following the IMF 
prescriptions have truly been disastrous.’ The liberal 
trade regimes: and devaluation first increased the 
trade deficit which had to be covered with fresh 
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debts (as in the case of Indja during the eighties). 
However, a stage arrived when fresh debts were 
no longer available. Then the population in these 
countries was forced into tremendous sacrifices. 
Import reduction was attained at the cost of gene- 
rating widespread recession in the economy, and 
drastically reducing the purchasing power of the 
people. Exports, on the other hand, were increased 
by exporting anything possible, at any price available. 
For Latin America as a whole the imports declined 
during 1980-85 by 41 per cent. Since 1982, the 
merchandise trade balance has been in surplus. 
This trade surplus has of course been accompanied 
by falling investment, falling per capita income and 
galloping inflation. In sub-Saharan Africa, alongwith 
falling per capita income the quality of life indicators, 
like life expectancy, literacy rate, and infant mortality, 
etc., have also shown a decline. One wonders if 
these countries can be called developing at all— 
developing in which direction? But all this belt- 
tightening is quite insufficient to make any dent on 
debt repayment. Interest and amortization payment 
have acquired such proportion and fresh debts 
have become so scarce that since the middle of the 
eighties there has been a net outflow of capital 
from the developing ecdnomies. Even in the case of 
the IMF, the net flows to low-income Africa shifted 
from $ 800 million annually to negative flows In 
1986. The interesting feature is that the total debt 
quantum for Latin America and Africa has 
continuously been increasing throughout the eighties. 
The debt in Latin America and the Caribbean 
increased from $ 242 billion in 1980 to $ 428.6 
billion in 1990, and that in sub-Saharan African 


countries from $ 56 billion to $ 160.8 billion. 


We are then reminded of Lewis Carrol—” Now. 
here, you see, it takes all the running you can do, to 
stay in the same place”—or perhaps even that is 
not possible, you keep falling behind. When any 
country defaults payment, the IMF conditionality 
becomes much harsher; that is, when the medicine 
doesn’t work, the doctor instead of changing the 
medicine doubles the dose. Recently, P.V. Indiresan 
has drawn an interesting analogy in one of his 
articles in the Indian Express: 

The IMF is like a medieval European doctor whose 

standard treatment is to bleed the patient, whatever, may 

be the sickness; and the more serlous the patient gets, the 

more profusely the doctor bleeds him. 

Economic immiserisation inevitably leads to 
militarisation of politics\and negation of basic 
democratic and human rights, which again becomes 
another convenient stick to beat us with. Human- 
rights record comes in very handy when the. US 
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wants tc change a particular regime because it is 
not sufficiently pliant. 

Interestingly, all the IMF prescriptions are 
exclusively reserved for the rd World. When, 
after the first oil shock, the developed countries 
approached the IMF for assistance, the 
conditionalities were relaxed. The second oil shock 
affected mainly the developing economies, and this 
time conditionalities were stiff. 4 As Fidel Castro 
once said: -í 

White House, the home of the US Government is only a 

few blocks away from the IMF head office. Despite its 

proximity, the IMF never sends {ls experts to the White 

House to correct its most incredible fiscal and trade 

deficit. 


r 
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WITH this general background, we can now have a i 
brief loo< at the performance of the Indian economy ° 


after the first loan that we took in November 19815 
and ther again after the recent loan in January 
1991. 

dn November 1981, the International Monetary 
Fund granted a loan of SDR 5 billion to India under 
the ‘Extended Financing Facility’, the biggest ever 
in its history. The immediate cause for the loan was 
once again the oil shock. The OPEC countries 
hiked the international price of crude from $ 13 per 
barrel tc around $ 35 per barrel between 1979 and 
1981. However, India’s external account in 1981 
was nof exactly in a dire state. There were two 
redeeming features for the Indian economy to cope 
with the oil crisis: (1) remittances from the Indian 
workers in the Gulf were substantial. In fact, India’s 
current aecount had been in surplus for two 
successive years prior to the oil crisis; (2) India’s oil 
production was poised for a big breakthrough. 
India’s credit rating in the international market 
was high and it would have been possible to obtain 
alternative sources of finance without subjecting 
the Indian economy to the IMF conditionalities. 

The government, however, had a positive agenda 
in minc when it approached the IMF. It was 
believed that a substantial loan from the IMF 
alongwizh its policy prescription would provide a 
big boost to the Indian economy. The economy 
would then break out of the low growth equilibrium 
entailed by the traditional development strategy 
based on the Mahalanobis model. In fact, the then 
Finance Minister insisted that India may not, in the 
end, need all the installments of the loan. 

The government, however, did not disclose the 
conditionalities that it had committed itself to. It 
was through an IMF source that The Hindu 
correspcndent, N. Ram, got access to the 60-page 
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secret, Įdocument signed by the Government of 
India {The West Bengal Finance Minister at that 
time nise a seminar, inviting experts to 
commént upon the implications of the loan. Every 
expertwas of the opinion that the IMF conditionalities 
encroached upor our sovereign right to determine 
our ternal and internal policies; and that 
implementation of the IMF package would lead us 
along; ‘the same path as the Latin American and 
Aftican countries. The case of Jamaica, ‘the then 
latest Victim of the IMF, was cited.6 The government 
did ngt pay heed to the advice and finalised the 
loan. y 

Fortunately for India, we were actually able to 
turn down the third installment of SDR 2.3 billion, 
whichiwas due in June 1984. Therefore, except for 
the initial one or two years, the IMF was in no 
positin to pressurise us into accepting its policies. 
Interestingly, the pressure came from quite another 
quarter. 

Our protectionist trade regime, alongwith a 
dominant public sector, has all along been resented 
by thé, metropolitan capital and the world bodies 
representing it—be it the Ford Foundation, the 
World Bank or the IMF. The Indian Government 
could ‘successfully resist the pressure during the 
fifties; and sixties because the domestic capital was 
benefiting from the trade and industrial regime 
efected by the government. During the seventies, 
the public sector investment slowed down and that 
started constraining the growth of the private 
seqtor; On the other hand, the private sector had 
matured sufficiently in the post-independence period. 
Theres was a growing confidence that international 
collaborations would open up new, profitable vistas. 
The phenomenal growth of the four tigers in South- 
East Asia provided intellectual respectability to the 
lobby’ pushing for liberalisation and privatisation. 
Some sections of the society then actually welcomed 
the IMF prescriptions rather than resenting them. 
Not under duress, but willingly, India’s economic 
policy), was given a new turn in the eighties, and 
this was formalised as the ‘New Economic Policy’ 
underithe leadership of Rajiv Gandhi. The country, 
was to enter the twentyfirst century—the age of 
modernleation and prosperity.’ 

In a nutshell, the logic of the ‘New Economic 
Policy(, was as follows: More liberalised import of 
intermediate goods, machinery, raw material, 
technology and capital would lead to a robust 
industrial growth, which in turn would produce 
internationally competitive goods, improving our 
export) performance. Increased international demand 
for our goods would further stimulate the rest of 
the economy. The Indian economy would then 
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Year No. of foreign Foreign Investments 
collaborations approved (Rs in crores) 






Source: Report an’ Currency and Finance. 


embark upon the path of export-led industrialisation 
tried and tested by South Korea and others. 

The new policy initiatives, of course, had some 
very visible results. The number of foreign 

` collaborations, and the foreign investment approved, 
increased very rapidly. 

The total import bill increased from Rs 19,658 
crores in 1985-86 to Rs 35,412 crores. As can be 
seen from Table 5, a large part of this increase is 
contributed by non-bulk imports comprising of 
capital goods, export-related items and others. The 
share of non-bulk imports in the total imports 
increased from 45.2 per cent in 1985-86 to 59.8 per 
cent in 1989-90. 


+ 


IF the New Economic Policy aimed at a robust 
industrial growth, then the aggregate figures for 
national income and industrial production could 
indeed be considered satisfactory. The national 
income grew at a rate higher than 5.5 per cent.and 
industrial production somewhere around seven to 
eight per cent during the eighties. However, there 
are certain noteworthy features of this growth 
performance which need to be highlighted. 

(1) Throughout the eighties, except for the last 


two years 1988-89 and 1989-90, agricultural produc- , 


tion stagnated. In fact, from 1984-85 to 1987-88, 
agriculture recorded a negative growth. Despite 
successive drought years, the industrial production 
grew at a rate of eight to 10 per cent. According to 
the government perception, as repeatedly brought 
_ out in Economic Surveys, it was a healthy 
development. Industrial sector had emerged as a 
resilient and dynamic sector of the Indian economy— 
no longer sensitive to the fluctuations in agricultural 
production. There is, however, another way of 
looking at this development. In an economy where 
70 per cent of the workforce is still engaged in 
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agriculture and allied activities, the growth of 
industry independent.of agriculture, rather conforms 
to the IMF design of creating enclaves of prosperity 
within the growing impoverishment of the’masses. 
One may note that employment in the organised 
sector increased only marginally throughout the 
eighties. The organised-sector em ployment Increased 
by 1.4 per cent per annum in 1983-87 and. that in 
the private sector declined by 0.2 per cent., 

(2) Impressive growth in industry and the 
increasing foreign collaborations have not resulted 
in improved export performance as was the 
expectation of the architects of the New Economic 
Policy. The country’s exports increased from Rs 
6711 crores in 1980-81 to Rs 27,681 crores in 1989- 
90. However, a large part of this increase has to be 


-explained in terms of devaluation of the rupee. The 


exchange rate of the Indian rupee was Rs 7.85 per 


‘US dollar in June 1980. In June 1991, it is around Rs 
.21 per dollar. Thus, whereas the value-index of 


exports increased from 109 In 1980-81 to 228 in 
1988-89 (1978-79 = 100), the quantum index increased 
only from 108 in 1980-81 to 155 in 1988-89, We say 
that the NEP did not contribute to the export 
performance because the quantum growth of exports 
during the eighties was actually lower than that in 
the seventies. 

The corporate sector, the main beneficiary of the 
NEP, has actually been a net loser of foreign 
exchange in the eighties. A study by Vidya Pitre, of 
the RBI sample of medium and large public limited 
companies, showed that these companies had a 
surplus of foreign exchange in 1975-76 which 
transformed into a deficit in 1985-86. The ‘foreign 
exchange expenditure/ gross product ratio increased 
from 4.5 per cent to 7.1 per cent and foreign ’ 
exchange earning/gross product ratio” decreased 
from 6.4 per cent to 4.1 per cent during the. same 
period.® Ee 

Another study by the ITPA (Indian Institute. of 
Public Administration) of 405 companies in the 
private corporate sector (between 1975-76 and 1983- 
84) also confirms the above findings. From the 
seventies to the eighties these companies’ sRare in 
the total exports and manufactured exports came 
down. The earning/expenditure ratio of foreign 
exchange came down from 1.52 to 0.68. The export / 
sale ratio showed a steady decline, and finally in 
the case of a company, which claimed to be one of 
the largest. exporter of automotive tyres,'58 per 
cent of the total exports were found to be marine 
products. ; i 

Fareign collaborations and foreign technology 
have been used by the corporate sector not for the 
international markets but for the domestic market. 
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The exports have thus largely remained confined 
to traditional sectors of food articles, gem and 
jewellery, handicrafts and leather goods. 

(3) This brings us to the composition of corporate 
industrial production in the eighties, and the market 
that has been made available for it. Liberalisation 
of external trade has been accompanied by liberali- 
sation of industrial controls domestically which 
included delicensing, broad banding, capacity re- 
endorsement, raising minimum asset limit of the 
MRTP companies, liberalisation of depreciation 
provisicns, changes in the tax structure, etc. The 
net result has been the growth of a number of 
industrial branches which could be classified as 
luxury goods with little relevance to the majority 
of our population. 

The industrial branches, which showed greatest 


dynamism in the eighties, were motor cars, scooters, ` 


boilers, computer systems, domestic refrigerators, 
consumer electronics, communication equipment, 
etc. Corsumer durables grew at the rate of 16 per 
cent as egainst the overall growth of eight per cent 
in the :ndustry. A significant share of foreign 
technolcgy and non-bulk imports has been used in 
these branches, if'not for Pepsi Cola and potato 
chips. Unregulated growth of the private industrial 
sector and service sector is also responsible for the 
growth n our bulk imports. For instance, instead 
of developing railway infrastructure sufficiently, 
we have allowed road transport to increasingly 
take care of our goods traffic. In the transport 
sector, cil-use as a percentage of total energy has 
increased from 38 per cent in 1970-71 to 82 per cent 
in 1988-89. Diesel handpumps have been installed 





Table 5: Import of Principal Commodities 


(cereals, edible oil, etc.) 
Non-Bulk imports 
of whìch 
a) Capital goods 
b) Export-related items 
c) Others ; 
Total imports, 


Sourez Report on Currency and Finance. . 


in’ villages, when electricity infrastructure should 
have become adequate and reliable by now. 

This is not the end of the story. A market for 
these ‘industrial branches, completely allen to our 
indigenous resource base and the social requirements 
of, our poor and undernourished population, was 
deliberately created and strengthened. While the 
investment in public sector slowed down, the 
government concentrated on building up a reason- 
ably prosperous middle and lower-middle class in 
society. Non-developmental expenditure of the State 
and Central Governments increased at a compound 
growth rate of 20 per cent per annum. A large 
share /of this expenditure was accounted for by 
publig administration and defence. This development 
cah also be discerned in the increasing share of the 
service sector in our GDP, which grew at a rate of 
six toseven per cent during the eighties. As the 
employment growth in the organised sector was 
marginal, the increased share of industry and services 
in, our GDP was mainly accounted for by an 
ingrease in real incomes of those engaged in the 
organised sector. It was this increase in the incomes 
of middle class and lower-middle class that provided 
the market for the increasingly import-intensive 
cotpofate sector output. Although they constituted 
only a.small part of the total population, 16 to 20 
pet cent, they still provided a reasonably big market 
of 100'to 150 million people because India basically 
is a very large country. - 

There was, naturally, another development ' 
simultaneous with this growing market for the 
consumer goods. When the government spends on 
develdpmenjal expenditure heads, including invest- 


(Rs‘Crores) 
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Table 6: Percentage Share of Principal 
Commodities in India’s Export 


1980-81 1986-87 




















Food and live animals 25.4% 185% 
Leather goods 5% 5% 
Gem and jewellery 8.9% 16.11% 
Articles of apparel and 

clothing accessories 8.4% 32% 
Machinery and transport 7.8% 6% 


Source: Report on Currency and Finance. 


ment in the public sector, it expects to get returns 
from this expenditure. But when the government 
spends on non-developmental expenditure heads, the 
result is recurrent deficit financing. During the 
eighties, the government incurred deficit, not just 
in its capital account, but also in its revenue 
account. The fiscal deficit rose from 6.9 per cent to 
8.9 per cent of the GDP during the eighties, which 
has now become the major concern of the IMF. The 
liberalisation programme in the economy was not 
accompanied by a tight fiscal and monetary policy. 


+ 


THE IMF perhaps would have preferred the Indian 
markets to be narrower, with greater income 
inequality and tighter squeeze of the rest of the 
population, by doling away with all the subsidies 
and other welfare-expenditure heads. The Indian 
Government failed to adhere strictly to the IMF 
desires because some semblance of electoral demo- 
cracy has still ‘been retained in the country. Since 
the leadership has to face the electorates every five 
years, and nowadays more so often, it becomes 
impossible to completely marginalise the majority 
population. Ifthe ent has to choose between 
the IMF wrath and the electorate’s wrath, it perhaps 
prefers the former, as the Chandra Shekhar 
Government just demonstrated. The question is: 
for how long will the choice be available? 

The continuously growing budget and trade 
deficits were intrinsically unsustainable in the long 
run, and the crisis that we have reached in the 
nineties should not be a surprise to anyone. 
Unfortunately, in this crisis stage, we have once 
again approached the IMF to bail us out of the 
third oil shock and our structural maladjustments. 
Two questions need to be asked at this stage: (a) 
What kind of future do we expect for our economy, 
society and polity by surrendering to IMF at this 
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stage?-(b) What alternative option is ayailable to 
us? 

The January 1991 loan was under the CCFF, 
which by itself was not supposed to involve high 
conditionality, except for the requirement that the 
rising international price of petroleum should be 
passed on'to the domestic consumers. The Indian 
Government promptly hiked up the petroleum and. 
diesel prices, even before formally applying for the 
loan. The cascading inflationary effect of this measure 
is apparent to all of us, and we do not need official 
statistics to enlighten us. During the first four 
months, January 1991 to April 1991, the all-India 
consumer price index for industrial workers has 
increased by 14.3 per cent over the corresponding 
months of 1990. But this is only the beginning of 
the story. All along the government intended to 
ask for further loan from higher tranche. The IMF’s 
condition was that the government’s performance 
in 1991-92 Budget would be the criterion for granting 
the next loan. Political instability did not allow the 
government to present the Budget at all. . 

As and when the Budget is presented, the main 
condition of the IMF is going to be a restriction on 
the magnitude of fiscal deficit. Apart from the 
technical difference between fiscal deficit and Budget 
deficit, namely that restricting fiscal.deficit would 
also curb our investment expenditure, indiscriminate 
restrictions even on the Budget deficit are not 
advisable. As already indicated in the interim 
Budget proposals of 1991-92, presented by Yashwant 


“Sinha, the austerity would affect those, who have 


no benefactors at the top. The main proposed cut 
in the subsidies was in food subsidy. :Fertiliser 
subsidy was actually increased, and the cut in 
export subsidy was marginal. Further, the reduction 
in food subsidy did not intend a better targeting of 
population or a more efficient public distribution 
system but a general increase in the price of publicly 
distributed food. 7 

Cut in welfare expenditure will be accompanied 
by a vigorous privatisation programme. A virulent 
campaign against the public sector units and 
organised sector labour, in our elite media, is 
preparing the grounds for future policy actions.’ A 
beginning in this direction has already beer made 
by taking the initiative to privatise the public 
sector financial institutions. The idea is to impoverish 
the organised labour to the level of unorganised 
labour and narrow down the enclaves of property. 
The IMF compulsions, in future, may become so 
overpowering that the electoral constraints, ensuring 
intermittent tit-bits to the population, may no longer 
be effective. In fact, electoral democracy itself faces 
a serious threat, given the unlimited criminalisation 
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of electoral politics this time. 

On the other hand, in our desperation to curb 
the trade deficit, will it be le for us to look 
into the terms of trade available to us? Just before 
makir g a grand exit, the then Commerce Minister, 
Subra naniam Swamy, declared with great pleasure 
that for the first time in 50 months, India’s 
merclandise trade showed a surplus in April 1991. 
In its enthusiasm to promote exports, the caretaker 


government allowed the FERA companies to export’ . 


third-2arty products. Are we going to benefit from 
such measures? Will the international linkages of 
the FERA companies be used for the benefit of the 
Indiar economy or the benefit of oe da 
capita? 

The Reserve Bank of India has been isd to 
impose desperate curbs on imports. These curbs 
are resented by many, but no one has any idea 
exactly how these curbs are going to affect our 
economic activities because no one has as yet made 
a systematic analysis. Just now we only know that 
the Bhilai and Bokaro Steel Plants may have to face 
closure because of coking coal shortage. 

Doesn't our trade surplus, attained through 
desperate measures, the continuous pressure on 
our foreign exchange reserves, and our incredibly 
low credit rating in international financlal markets— 
all point towards the same path, where the rest of 
the developing world is awaiting us? 

What are then the alternatives available to us? 
, Those who say that there is no alternative to the 
IMF loan are perhaps right because the simple 
choices of 1981 (for instance, tapping the NRIs or 
other commerical sources) are no longer available 
to us. Every political leader and economic expert is 
talking about belt-tightening and correcting the 
maladjustments. May we remind the experts that 
85 per cent of our population has no scope for belt- 
tightening? Tightening the belt of the remaining 15 
per cert is not so straightforward. This 15 per cent 
does not just represent the bureaucracy and public 
sector inefficiency—it provides the markets and 
savings in the economy. It also provides political 
and social stability. No one is clear as to how 
surplus can be squeezed from this section of 
popula-ion, to put our external account in order— 
unless we are prepared to surrender our electoral 
democtacy. 


The solutions now necessarily have to be sought | 


in an entirely new frame. First of all, India has to 
stop Jooking for short-term individual solutions. In 
today’s international order, especially after the 
collapse of the Soviet bloc, no developing country 
can hove to find an individual ‘sélution to its 
_ problem. If the developing world does not strive 


a 


for 4 collective solution in the 1990s, the twentyfirst 
century has ominous overtones for it. And if the 
Third World decides to make a worthwhile attempt 
to bfeak away from the existing unjust international 
order, India necessarily has to be in the lead role— 
marly of the other countries are already shrouded 
in dictatorships. Fidel Castro said in an interview 
in 1985: 

We are caught up in the Third World War, an economic 
' war. It isan undeclared War over the extortionate interes! 

rites of the debt. The corpses are already piling up, but the 

ag rs maintain that the war doesn’t exist, that the 

d¢ad are alive, and healthy. 

We didn’t pay any attention in 1985, but in 1991 
when we are being attacked, are we still going to 
a on ignoring the reality and live with our illusion? 

is required is that we seriously consider the 
aption of not paying our old debts and not taking 
dny;new loans that we seriously consider the 
option of having a meaningful South-South coope- 
ration and break off the unnecessary and exploitative 
linkages with the metropolitan capital, that we 
seridusly consider restructuring our domestic 
ind ustry, in order to incorporate the 75 per cent of 
our ‘population which has been left out of the 
mainstream development for much too long. 

ontrary to the common belief, these are not 
dream solutions, these are the only realistic solutions 
for Our future survival. Let us get together and 


| r r 

work out concrete steps in this direction. a 
4 
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ELSE NOLL E E E E EE SES E PET OR 
BJP : Child of RSS and Heir to Hindu Mahasabha 


A.G. NOORANI 


n December 1, 1990, the Bharatiya Janata 
oO. t Party (BJP) leader, L.K. Advani, stridently 
challenged other political parties to fight the elections 
on the twin issues of nationalism and secularism, 
so that it could be decided once and for all what 
constituted nationalism and secularism. He rejected 
the concepts that have prevailed since independence. 
They had been defined in two different ways in the 
past. One was the Nehruvian definition which, he 
admitted, had won national acceptance. The other 
he attributed, unjustly, to leaders such as Gandhiji, 
Rajendra Prasad and Sardar Patel though it belonged, 
as will be pointed out, to the Hindu Mahasabha 
and the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS). 

One would have therefore expected the BJP to 
define these concepts in ‘its manifesto clearly, 
authoritatively and boldly. But it is discreetly silent 
on an issue on which the party has doggedly 
campaigned since its fourth plenary session at 
Agra in April 1988 till the toppling of the National 
Front Government in November 1990. Whether 
this is due to legal advice, in the light of the 
Bombay High Court rulings that-the Hindutva 
slogan violates the law, or not, the importance of 
the BJP’s campaign far transcends legal issues. 

The Hinduton credo of nationalism and secularism 
not only affects the fate of the minorities but is a 
threat to democracy itself. It is being expounded 
with an adroit blend of candour and discretion. 
Yet, for all the dissimulation, the goal is not in 
doubt: A Hindu state in which not only will the 
minorities be reduced to second-class citizens, but 


what Walter Lippmann called “the public philo- 


sophy” of the freedom movement will be discarded 
and replaced by a fascist ideology. The springs of 
free thought will be poisoned for decades to come; 


_ perhaps irreversibly. The style is sinister enough. 


The BJP stands for certaln values, certain policies, certain 
attitudes. Ata given point of time we may not stress them 
for the sake of a common minimum programme (a 
euphemism for factual considerations). 

Advani added (February 3, 1991): 

I believe that one of the reasons why the BJP has come up 

is that we have started expressing these points of 
distinction which others think is heresy. 

The atmosphere is fouled enough to make the 


communal line acceptable with increasing candour. 


16 


The BJP’s line on Hindutoa must be viewed in a 
historical perspective. It is not a mere reaction to 
the Meenakshipuram (Tamil Nadu) conversions or 
the Shah Bano case as Advani would have us 
believe. Indeed, it is essentially not a reaction even 
to the tragedy of partition, though it doubtless 
aggravated the situation. The BJP is, in truth, heir 
to one of the two communal movements that 
existed long before independence—the Hindu 
Mahasabha. The other was the Muslim League. For 
quite some time the Congress allowed members of 
both to join its ranks. The League won Pakistan but 
the contribution of the Mahasabha to this must not 
be underestimated. None other than Dr R.C. 
Majumdar of the holy of holies, the Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan, referred to the Mahasabha as “one 
important factor which was responsible to a very 
large extent for the emergence of the idea of 
partition of India on communal lines”. (Struggle For 
Freedom, p. 611) 


+ 


VIR Savarkar propounded the two-nation theory 
first in 1923 in his book Hindutoa and reiterated it 
in his presidential address to the Mahasabha on 
December 30, 1937. Mohammed Ali Jinnah pro- 
pounded it in an article in Time and Tide (London) 
of March 9, 1940. Exactly a fortnight later came the 
League’s Pakistan resolution. 

The RSS chief, M.S. Golwalkar, co-founder of 
the Jan Sangh with Shyama Prasad Mookerjee in 
1951, made a startling confession on May 15, 1963. 
He had written a book We or Our Nationhood 
Defined in 1939 which Jean A. Curran, Jr. described 
as the RSS’ Bible in her definitive study “Militant 
Hinduism in Indian Politics: A study of the RSS” 
(1951). This, Golwalkar revealed, was based ‘on 
Savarkar’s brother Babarao’s book in Marathi on 


. the identical theme, Rashtra Mimamsa. 


Advani has repeatedly asserted, as for instance 
on February 3, that “since our childhood we have 
learnt our elementary lessons in patriotism from 
the RSS and, broadly speaking, ideologically we 
belong to the same group”. Nor does the BJP deny . 
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that i: is but the Jan Sangh revived. “When did we 
get away from the Jan Sangh?” asked Atal Behari 
Vajpeyee on July 20, 1985. 

The BJP “heresy”, of which Advani is so proud, 
has its roots in Savarkar’s Hindutva and Golwalkar’s 
two Looks, We or Our Nationhood Defined and Bunch 
of Thoughts (1966). An analysis of these writings 
togetker with the BJP’s recent pronouncements shows 
up its long-term game and warns us about the peril that 
we are really up against. Incidentally, it rips apart the 
double-talk in the use of the word “Hindu”. 

Savarkar asserted: 

Menotheists or athelsts—we are all Hindus and own a 

coramon blood. We are not only a nation but a at, a born 

bratherhood. 

Not for him the Golwalkar-Deoras-BJP double- 
talk cn who a Hindu is: 

Although the root-meaning of the word Hindu, like the 

sister epithet Hindi, may mean only an Indian, yet as it is 

we would be straining the usage of words too much—we 

fea-, to the point of breaking—if we call a Mohammedan a 

Hir du because of his being a resident of India. 

What, then, is the decisive test? It is “the tie of 
the common- homage we pay to our great 
clvilisation—our Hindu culture”. Referring to 
Musl ms and Christians, he wrote: 

For. though Hindustan to them is fatherland as to any 

other Hindu, yet it is not to them a holyland, too. To a 

Hir du, India is not only “the land of his love, but even of 

his worship”. 

Elaborating on this theme in his We or Our 
Nationhood Defined, Golwalkar wrote: 

The non-Hindu peoples in Hindustan must elther adopt 

the- Hindu culture and language, must learn to respect and 

hold in reverence Hindu religion, must entertain no idea 
but those of glorification of the Hmdu race and culture, 

Le, they must not only give up their altitude of 

intolerance and ungratefulness towards this land and Its 

age-long traditions but must also cultivate the positive 
attLude of love and devotion mstead—in a word they 
must cease to be forelgners, or may stay in this country, 
wholly subordinated to the Hindu nation, claming 
notuing, deserving no privileges, far less any preferential 

tree tment—not even cilizen’s rights. (1947 edn, pp. 55-56) 

Af-er quoting this passage, Professors Yogendra 
K. Malik and Dhirendra K. Vajpeyi report the RSS 
Genezal Secretary's remarks to the latter in 1987: 

Eckoing this sentiment, Rajendra Singh talked about 

esteblishing a Hindu nation. ‘That is our goal’ he said. 

“Ovr society should be homogeneous. Let India be a Hindu 

commonwealth.’ (emphasis added) (“The Rise of Hindu 

Militancy: India’s Secular Democracy at Risk”, by Malik 

anc Vajpeyl, Asian Survey, March 1989) 

They point out that only 10 per cent of the states 
in the world have homogeneous social structures. 

This explains the angry rejection of the concept 
of India’s “composite culture” by the RSS and the 
BJP. 


Gclwalkar listed five factors which make a 





\ 
h 


t 


er on—geography, race, religion, culture and 


language. In India religion.is more important, “an 
all-embracing entity”. Indeed, “our race-spirit is a 
child of our religion and so with us culture is but a 


$ prođuct of our all-comprehensive religion, a part 


of its body and not distinguishable from it”. Yet, 
the] minorities are asked to accept Hindu culture 
while retaining their own religion. 

fe lauded Adolf Hitler’s effort “to keep up the 
purity of the race and its culture”, rejected “the 
‘outlandish name Indian” under which * we began 
‘to class ourselves with our old invaders and foes”, 
thahks to the “wrong notions of democracy”. He 
sneered at “this ‘educated’ class of Hindus” who 
became e “deculturised, denationalised people. But 
they also formed the bulk of the Congress... 
| Golwalkar’s Bunch of Thoughts has a whole chapter 
on! “Territorial Nationalism” which he roundly 


'dehounces: 


Here was alreedy a full-fledged ancient nation of the 
| Hindus and the various communitles which were living in 
© the country were here either as guests, the Jews and 
; arsis, or as invaders, the Muslims and Christians. They 
l er faced the question how all such heterogeneous 

ps could be called as children of the soil merely 

| Because, by an accident, they happened to rende In a 

common territory under the rule of a common enemy... 

theorles of territorial nationalism and of common 
: danger, which formed the basis of our concept of a nation 
had deprived us of the positive and inspiring content of 
- pür real Hindu Natlonhood and made many of the 
‘freedom movements’ virtually anti-Britlsh movements. 
Antl- Britishism was equated with patriotism and 
hationalism. 


He laments that “the name ‘Indian’ given by the 
British was accepted. Taking that name, the ‘new 


‘nation’ was called the ‘Indian nation’. And the 


‘Hit du was asked to rename himself as ‘Indian’.” 
Thẹ recipe for curing the disease is confidently 


P réscribed: 


if we are to nse again as a nation we must correct the 
| thitial blunder which we committed in accepting a new- 
fangled idea of nationalism... and revert to the truth of our 
| nationalism as an anclent fact and the Hindus being the 
qtr sey of Bharat. : 


; : + 
i 

THIS is the heart of the matter—the land~belongs 
to the “original” dwellers, the Hindus. The later 
hs als cannot be on a par with them—unless they 

ted their “culture”. Only their “forms of 
wokship” are conceded to the newcomers, albeit 
with qualification, as we shall see. This is very 


‘m uch part of the BJP’s Hinduton. 


| Balraj Madhok’s biography of Mookerji, Portrait 
f aen shows how, on his resignation from the 
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Cabinet in 1950, he turned to his old party, the 
Mahasabha, as a matter of course. 
The Muslim problem, he was convinced, could be solved 
in free India, once and for all, if their outlook on cultural, 
social and political problems of the country was 
Hinduised or nationalised... 


But the Mahasabha rejected his plea to admit 
non-Hindus which he made, no doubt, in view of 
the Constitutent Assembly's historic resolution of 
April 3, 1948 condemning communal bodies. He 
then turned to Golwalkar. The upshot was that the 
RSS agreed to provide the men—leaders and cadres. 
In neither case was there any conflict of ideology, 
evidently. It was called the Bharatiya Jana Sangh 
and not Hindu Jana Sangh because it was “more 
acceptable to those under the influence of the West, 
as also to those who lack courage of conviction... 
till such people shed their inferiority complex and 
learn to take’ pride in their own name and tradition”. 

Public memories are proverbially short. In 
December 1969, the Jana Sangh passed its notorious 
resolution on “Indianisation”, a euphemism for the 
imposition of the “Bharatiya culture”. 

“Any talk of composite culture” was dangerous. 
In the clime of the 1970s the cry of “Indianisation” 
earned the Sangh no kudos. On April 4, 1980 the 
Jana Sangh leaders of the Janata Party endorsed: 
Morarji Desai’s formula to accept “unconditionally, 

strive to preserve the composite culture and seculz 
state established in our country and nation not 
based on religion”. 

Ease recants vows made under pain. On April 8, 
1988, at the BJP’s Agra session, Advani denounced 
the concept of composite culture, and has kept up 
the refrain since; more recently in an interview 
published in The Telegraph on February 15, 1991. 
On‘both occasions he quoted from Donald Eugene 
Smith’s India as a Secular State rather disingenuously: 
“Hinduism has, indeed, provided the essential 
genius of Indian culture; this cannot be denied.” 

However, the passage (pp. 378-379) reproduced 
in full not only conveys a different meaning but 
strongly censures those who argue, as Advani and 
the BJP do. Here it is: 


Hinduism has, indeed, provided the essential genius of " 
Indian culture; this cannot be denled. Significant cultural 


synthesis has not taken place everywhere; with the ,' 1° 


exception of Christianity in the small State of Kerala, there il . 
is much less non-Hindu cultural Influence in South Indla 
than in the North. Thus, while not denying the reallty and 
importance of the composite culture, we must be prepared 
to deal with an Indian culture largely rooted in Hinduism. 
Those who equate Indian culture with Hindu culture can 

` produce considerable evidence in support of their 
position, although that part of empirical Indian culture 
which they Ignore or reject makes their equation factually 
wrong; the use to which their srginuent & put & frequently 


l 


disruptive and anti-national. 

That is what the BJP is busy doing. 

In an interview to The Hindu (April 20, 1991), 
Advani argued that “in India nationalism and 
patriotism divested of its Hindu element do not 
have any meaning, any force, any dynamism”. But, 
he cited a test which serves admirably to illustrate 
the difference between his concept of secularism 
and that of the nation at large. 

The Muslim League had objected to the song 
Vande Mataram. “From the purely secular point of 
view that is pronounced today, the League's position 
was absolutely correct. According to it, we cannot 
worship India like a mother,” Advani conceded. 
But if one accepts his brand of nationalism and 
secularigm—” the Hindu content of nationalism”— 
the objection would be brushed aside. 

A fair test, indeed. The fact is that the song did 
come to be used, divorced from the context of 
Bankim Chandra Chatterjee’s pro-British and anti- 
Muslim novel, Anand Math. “Chatterjee was 
positively and ferociously anti-Muslim,” Nirad C. 
Chaudhuri wrote in his Autobiography of an Unknown 


. Indian. On October 26, 1937, the Congress Working 


Committee accepted that some of the stanzas “ontain 
certain allusions and a religious ideology which 


„2 fpay not be in keeping with the ideology of other 


religious groups in India. The Committee recognise 
“ the validity of the objection raised by Muslim 
friends to certain parts of the song.” 

That is the difference between the Congress’ 
concept of secularism and the BJP’s. It would have 
brushed aside the objections. Understandably, its 
greatest ire is reserved for Nehru though the 
secularism he articulated was no different from 
that accepted by the Congress in the past. But he 
was much more articulate and perceptive. “Many a 
Congressman was a communalist under his cloak,” 
he wrote in his Autobiography. Against great odds 
he kept up the fight against the communalism of 
both communities after independence. 

Nehru told the AICC on May 11, 1958 that the 

“communalism of the majority is far more dangerous 
than the communalism of the minority”. Not that 
he condoned the latter. But, as he later January 5, 

,1961) explained: “Communalism is a part of our 
society.” He refused to accept that one particular 
tcommunity was communal and the other not. 
‘There was, however, another difference between 
the communalism of the majority and that of 
minorities besides that of the greater danger which 
he mentioned. It was that the one was more easily 


identifiable than the other. He said: 
When the minority communities are communal, you can 
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see that and understand it. But the communalism of the 

majority community is apt to be taken for nationalism. 

The pronouncements on secularism reveal a 
remarkeble continuity with the past, interrupted 
though it was for tactical reasons for a brief period 
in the 1970s. As the BJP President, Advani proudly 
told the BBC’s staff: 

It would not be wrong to call (the) BJP a Hindu party. 

(Organiser, August 5, 1980) 

In Bonbay, on September 30, 1990, in the company 
of Bal Thackeray, he endorsed the Savarkar- 
Golwalkar doctrine: ' 

We feel that they (the minorities) must accept India as > 

their nation and must accept the culture here. 

At Avodhya on November 19, he said: 

Hencetorth only those who fight for Hindu interests | 

would rule India. 

On Cctober 2, 1990 he complained that “secular 
policy is putting nares enable restrictions on Hindu 
aspirations”. 

And what is one to make of this gem from his 
successor, Murli Manohar Joshi? 

Hindu Ravita need not be a formal structure. It is the basic 

culture of this country. I say that all Indian Muslims are 

Mohammadiya Hindus; all Indian Christians are Christi 

Hindua. They are Hindus who have adopted Christianity 

and Islam as their religion. (Sunday Observer, January 13) 

In sum, neither Muslims nor Christians are 
acceptable with distinct identities of their own. 
They must be Hinduised. 

Statement after statement reveals a conscious 
effort “to project the viewpoint of the RSS which is 
not being reflected, so that with the instrumentality 
of the BJP in politics it gets ‘more and more 
acceptance”, as he promised the RSS camp at 
Coimbavore on March 18, 1990. (Organiser, May 13, 
1990) His statement on March 23, 1991 has been 
widely noted: 

Every nation has Its heritage, culture, and in India ft Is 

what lz termed as Hindu I would like the words Hindo, 

Bharatiya and Indian to be synonymous. 

‘Finally, there is a categorical rejection of “territorial 
nationalism”. In an article in The Hindustan Times 
Advani wrote: 

The BJP is not of the view that India is merely an artificial 

geograzhical entity that evolved Into a nation-state out of 

colonial rule, irrespective of the multiplicity of faiths, and 
abiding cultural ties that link people from Kashmir to 

Kanyakumari. 

But, what are those commonalities based on? 


“Lord Fam is a symbol of Indian nationhood.” 


Even Sa-dar Patel never demanded that, let alone 
Nehru or the leaders of the freedom movement for 
over a century. 

Joshi is prepared to certify that “90 per cent 
texture of Indian culture is Hindu”. (Organiser, 
February 3) But the clinching proof of fidelity to 
the Savarkar-Golwalkar line emerges in the report 
of the working group, set up in April 1990, on 


els the BJP’s electoral gains. Its report, 
presented to the Jaipur session on February 3, 1991, 
contained this revealing passage: 

Let ‘them stand up as men with a capital M’, be, true to 

theif faith as Muslims and true to the country and the 

culture that is common to all as Indians and they will have 

no problem. 

The. writer had evidently drunk deep at the 
fount of chapter 21 of Golwalkar’s Bunch of Thoughts 
entitled: “Be Men with Capital ‘M’”. 

‘Hig;successor Deoras’ double-talk is incredible: 

The: ‘BYP is not a Hindu party. It only portrays the Hindu 

cause as the national cause... wherever Hindus have been 

'Yedyced to a minority they are cut off from India. 

‘Yetjiin this very interview he asserted, in apparent 
contradiction, that “our definition of Hindus has 
always included Muslims and Christians”. There is 
an! explanation for this; the latter assertion is based 

or the credo of old. The minorities are Hindu. 
They must be brought back to the fold by making 
them diccept the Hindu culture. And that culture is, 
in tum, regarded asa reflection of religion. 

This i is what Golwalkar wrote: 

It Is our duty to call these our forlorn brothers, suffering 

under religious slavery for centuries, back to their 

an home. 

They should “follow the ancestral ways of 
devotion and national life... come back and identify 
thémselves with their ancestral Hindu way of life 
in dregs, custom, performing marriage ceremonies 
and funeral rites and such other things”. 

The RSS Joint Sectetary, K.S. Sudarshan, said in 
New Delhi on April 27, 1991 that, to quote The 
Statesmen report the next day, 

If Muslims have to slay In India they will have to submit 

to the Indlanisation of their religion. It is time that they 

think of preserving only the essential 10 per cent and do 


away with the other 90 per cent of thelr religion, 
inc ting in Its stead clements of the Indian culture. 


Golwalkar had asked Muslims to bring Islam 
“in line with reason and so facilitate their passage 
back tö the mother society”. 

Thé'BJP does not say that explicitly now but its 
drift ig-clear. “I am only talking about the direction 
now. pon t worry, there will be a complete blue- 
printi Advani told The Telegraph (February 15). 
The RSS must be aware of it, which is why last 
Mint its Pratinidhi Sabha offered the BJP its total 
mpra in the elections. The nature of their 

tionship explains the BJP’s campaign on 
secularism and nationalism. It is excellently summed 
up'in The Brotherhood in Saffron: The RSS and Hindu 
Reviorlism, by Walter K. Andersen and Shridhar K. 
Dainle (Sage; pp. 238-239): 

It ia; questionable If the BJP could survive politically 

withgat the RSS cadre, and the cadre will not stay unless 

the leadership of the party stays firmly In the hands of the 


potere a 
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Sex-Choice Tests and Medical Ethics 


VIMAL BALASUBRAHMANYAN 


; a n unfinished task of the 
Ea i Janata Dal Government was 
the passing of a law to ban the 
misuse of sex-determination tests 
leading to female foeticide. When 
the Bill was introduced, various 
flaws were pointed out, 


particularly the unjust clause which - 


sought to penalise the woman 
seeking the test rather than the 
clinic performing it. 

Of course, the Congress 
manifesto does not indude any 
promise on this issue (the BJP’s 
does, though), but it is possible 
that in the ongoing Parliament 
session women MPs cutting across 
party lines might unite to raise it 
again. In this context it would be 
helpful to look back and see how. 
the 1988 Maharashtra Act against 
misuse of sex-choice tests has 
worked, and to ensure that any 
new Central law will be free from 
the identified shortcomings of the 
State legislation. 

Last year, the Lokayan Bulletin 
(May/June 1990) published a 
detailed analysis of the events 
leading up to the Maharashtra 
Act, the. lacunae in that law, and 
why it has been more or less 
ineffective. The article was by R.P. 
Ravindra, who is active in, the 
campaign to ban sex-choice tests, 
, and was a member of the expert 
. committee appointed by the Centre 
to help draw up legislation on the 
lines of the Maharashtra law. 
Though it’s over a year sincethat 
article was written, the highlights 
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of his evaluation remain substan- 
tially valid. 


+ 


TO summarise it briefly: In October 
1985, the Forum Against Sex 
Determination and Sex-Pre- 
Selection was formed in Bombay. 
Its members were from the femi- 
nist, rational health, human rights 
and people’s science movements, 
and also included doctors. Their 
object was to stress the fact that 
this was more than a woman's 
issue and involved the question 
of social responsibility in the use 
of science and technology. Soon 
after, doctors within the group 
felt the need to form a sort of 
sub-group called “Doctors Against 
Sex Determination” to refute the 
charge that the Forum was ‘anti- 


doctor’ and also to be able to’ 


lobby more effectively with various 
professional medical bodies. 

The doctors’ group publicly 
asked the Indian Medical Council, 
the Indian Medical Association 
and the Federation of Obstetricians 
and Gynaecologists’ Societies of 
India to be involved in the move- 
ment and to take a stand on the 
issue. Barring the FOGSI, the others 
were not willing to discuss the 
matter and did not even acknow- 
ledge the group’s letters. 

In spite of the Forum’s insistence 
to keep the private sector out, the 
law passed by the Maharashtra 
Government allowed private 


clinics to get licenses to perform 
the test, and there were no checks 
to prevent misuse of the test. Thus, 
although the number of clinics 
performing the test did come down - 
initially, muted advertising the , 
clandestine performance of the 
test at exorbitant rates, for the 
purpose of sex-selective abortion, 
still continued. 

The Forum had no power to 
file cases against these clinics, 
because the law only allowed a 
State-appointed authority and 
vigilance committee to initiate 
action. The State Government took 
its own time to constitute these 
bodies, and a new Health Minister 
appointed around this time is 
described as being most indifferent 
to the whole issue. 

When in 1989 the monitoting 
bodies were eventually set up, 
the Forum had great difficulty in 
even finding out who the members 
were! Although the Forum had 
been instrumental in the first place 
in getting the government to draw 
up a law, it had no representation 
in the committees which would 
ensure the law was implemented. 

Some big names from the medi- 
cal establishment were appointed 
as committee members, but these 
were doctors who had neither 
taken a stand on the issue nor 
had they raised the question within 
professional circles. Later a govern-. 
ment official is reported to have 
explained that a major reason for 

(Contutued un page 29) 
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Public Sector Performance: 
Turning from Black to iey 


RUDDAR DAIT 


he public sector in India has been zooming 

. forward in terms of investment since 1980- 

81. On April 1, 1980, the investment in Central 
Governnent enterprises was of the order of Rs 
18,150 crores. This leaped forward to Rs 42,673 
crores cn April 1, 1985 and was of the order of Rs 
99,315 crores on April 1, 1990. Thus during the 
nine year period, that is, from 1980-81 to 1989-90, 
the rate of growth in investment in the public 
sector enterprises under the Central Government 
was of the order of 20.8 per cent per annum. This 
gives an idea of the gigahtic size of the public 
sector. Among the major public sector giants, mention 
may be made of the National Thermal Power 
Corporation (in which the investment as on March 
31, 1990 was Rs 10,989 crores), the Coal India 
Limitec (Rs 9349 crores), the Steel Authority of 
India L mited (Rs 16,994 crores), the Oil and Natural 
Gas Commission (Rs 6091 crores), the Rashtriya 


Ispat Nigam (Rs 5928 crores). In this way, the top ` 


10 public sector giants accounted for a total 
investment of Rs 54,776 crores which accounted for 
55 per cent of the total investment of Rs 99,315 
crores in all the 244 enterprises. 

During the Seventh Plan (1985-90), there has 
been a shift in the pattern of investment in favour 
of power. Whereas in 1985, the enterprises producing 

„power accounted for 8.93 per cent of the total 
investment, in 1990 their share rose to 17.4 per 
cent. In contrast, whereas the enterprises producing 
steel accounted for 14.8 per cent of the total 
investment, their share came down to 8.4 per cent 
in 199C. There was a positive shift in favour of the 
power and energy sector, and the combined share 
of the power, coal and petroleum sector increased 
from 31 per cent in the total investment in 1985 to 
39.52 per cent in 1990. Another area of major shift 
in the pattern of investment was in the’ service 
sector. The overall investment, in the service sector 





ie 

| l 
in credsed from 14.9 per cent in 1985 to 21.2 per 
cent in 1990. The major contributors to this increase 
were the financial services which rapidly increased 
and whose share doubled from 4.86 per cent in 
1985-86 to 9.71 per cent in 1990; and the 
telecommunication services came as a new entrant 
duri Ne this period, their share being of the order of 
2. P per cent in 1990. 

: Thé sectors which suffered a decline were minerals 
and metals, fertilisers, engineering, transportation 
equipment and transportation services (refer Table 
1): `, 

! When the magnitude of investments in the public 
sector! undertakings was so large, a legitimate 
questjon posed by the people of India was: What is 
the rate of return of these investments? 

1 | 
Rate of Return on Capital Employed 

' Profit as a measure of performance evaluation of 
the piiblic enterprises can be viewed from different 
angles. The concept of gross margin which does 
not take into account the element of depreciation 
(usage cost of assets) is generally advocated by 
economists to measure ‘the return on investments 
for the benefit of the national economy. The 
accountants, on the other hand, lay greater emphasis 
on the gross profit concept which takes note of 
depreciation but overlooks the charge on account 
of interest. The tax collector looks at the profit 
from*his own viewpoint as a source of revenue and 
is hence more concerned with the pre-tax profits. 

e Investors are, however, more concerned with 
the post-tax profits that are available to compensate 
thentjagainst the capital provided by them. 

' Itjwould be of interest to study the Central 
Government Public Sector Undertakings (PSUs) 
fromt|the various points of view mentioned above. 
Gross margin asa percentage of the capital employed 
was barely 13.2 per cent in 1980-81, but between 
1982583 and 1989-90, it has ranged between 19 to 20 
per cent, Obviously it indicates that there is a 
degree of stabilisation observed in the behaviour of 
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gross margin. It can, therefore, be inferred that the 
PSUs have come out of the low levels of reasonable 
contribution to the national economy. 

Let us take up the other concept of gross profit 
which is recommended more often as the basis of 
comparison with the private sector. It was also 
stated in the various Plan documents that the PSUs 
should earn a rate of return of 12 per cent per 
annum. Table 2 provides information regarding 


the financial performance of the public sector ' 


undertakings. It may be noted that between 1969- 
70 and 1973-74, gross profit as a percentage of 
capital employed was in the low range of four to 
six per cent and the critics were correct in painting 
a very black image of the public sector. The situation 
did improve marginally during the Fifth Plan and 
. the gross rate of return of the PSUs ranged between 
seven and eight per cent till 1980-81. But from 
1981-82, the situation did take a turn decidedly for 
the better and gross profit as a percentage of 
capital employed ranged between 12 and 13 per 
cent. Obviously, the situation in the PSUs was 
turning from black to grey and the public sector 


undertakings indicated a better record of 
performance. Gross profit in absolute terms was Rs 
1172 crores in 1985-86 but it reached a respectable 
figure of Rs 3782 crores in 1989-90. 

From the investors’ point of view, the net profit 
after tax deduction to the capital employed also 
showed an improvement from a low level of 0.5 
per cent in 1971-72 and (-)1.1 per cent in 1981-82 to 
4.4 per cent in 1988-89 and further to 4.5 per cent in 
1989-90. This again illustrates that from being in 


the red or just keeping their head above water | 


during the seventies, the PSUs gradually emerged 
in the eighties out of the wood and started yielding 
a net rate of return of 4.4-4.5 per cent per annum. 
From the tax collectors’ point of view, the situation 
of the PSUs has also shown a marked improvement. 
The PSUs have a better record of payment of taxes 
as compared with the private sector. Befween 
1985-86 and 1989-90, their contribution to the 
exchequer nearly doubled in the span of five years, 
that is, from Rs 9061 crores in 1985-86 to Rs 18,252 
crores in 1989-90, giving an average rate of growth 
of 18.8 per cent per annum. As a proportion of 


Table 1: Pattern of Investment in Public Enterprises 


Enterprises under Construction 
Enterprises producing goods 
(1) Power 
(H) Coal and Lignite 
(iii) Petroleum 
(iv) Steel 
(v) Minerals & Metals 
(vi) Fertilisers 
(vii) Engineering 
(vili) Transportation Equipment 
(ix) Chemicals & Pharmaceuticals 
(x) Textiles 
© (xi) Consumer goods 
(xii) Agro-based 
Enterprises producing services 
(i) Financial services 
(ii) Transportation services 
(il) Trading & Marketing services 
(iv) Telecommunication services 
(v) Other services 
Total (1+2+3) ` 
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gross sales, the contribution to the exchequer 
imprcved from 14.5 per cent in 1985-86 to 17.2 per 
cent in 1989-90. Obviously, the performance of the 
PSUs in terms of contribution to the exchequer 
indicates that it was commensurate with the rate of 
growth of capital employed as also with the rate of 
growth of gross sales. 

The fact that an overall gross rate of return to 
capital employed has been about 12-13 per cent 
during the entire Seventh Plan period should not 


No. of 
Units 


Capital 
employed profit 
before 


tax 


Note: 


l ee it 


of 
6 
lull: js into complacency that no effort is needed to 


imp ve the performance of the public sector. A 


per analysis as given in Table 4 reveals very 
kame information: 
l t: The petroleum sector which accounts for 18.4 
per "bent of the capital employed provides 40.5 per 
cent of the total gross profit earned by all public 
sector undertakings. Obviously, the contribution of 


the petroleum sector is far greater than the capital: 
i oea in this sector. 


Rate of Returns 
profit 
bejoke after Net Profit 
tayı i after tax 
I to capital 
employed (%) 
7=(5+2) 


, ‘employed (%) 
6=3-2 
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Grose Profit before tax=(Net Profit-interest + ponie tax paid) 


Total capital employed + (Fixed assets minus depreciation plus working capital) 
Somrce: Public Enterprise? Survey (1989-90), Vol. I and earlier issues. 









Dividend — Corproate Excise 
Declared Tax provision Duty 


2 The taken-over sector (such as textiles), 
accounted for 2.1 per cent of the total capital 
‘employed, but accounted for (-)1.0 per cent of the 
total gross profits. In other words, the argument 
that the relatively poor performance of the PSUs Is 
due to the burden passed on by the private sector 
sick undertakings to the public sector is overplayed. 
The weight of this sector is very small in total 
surplus generation. 

3. The performance of non-petroleum manufac- 
turing sector undertakings and service sector 
undertakings has been below the targetted level of 
12 per cent gross rate of return. Since the weight of 
these two sectors in capital employed is about 80 
per cent in total capital employed, a deeper problem 
is essential to identify the weak points for remedial 
action. i 

4. Table 5 gives industrywise ratio of gross 
profit to the capital employed. It may be noted that 
minerals and metals, petroleum, chemicals and 
pharmaceuticals, engineering enterprises (heavy, 
medium and light), telecommunication services 
have all crossed the target of 12 per cent gross rate 
of return stipulated by the Planning Commission. 
The total capital employed in these enterprises was 
of the order of Rs 29,988 crores, that is, 35.5 per 
cent of the total capital employed in the 

: “manufacturing and service sectors of the PSUs. 
This implies that 64.5 per cent of the total capital 

_employed is operating below the normative level 
fixed by the Planning Commission. 

5. From Table 6, it becomes evident that Rs 
54,439 crores represented the capital invested in 
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Table 3: Contribution to Central Exchequer 


F (Rs in crores) 


Customs Other Total Gross 
Duly Duties Contri- Sales to exchequer as % 
bution 


Source: Compiled and computed from Public Enterprises Survey (1989-90), Vol. 1. i 


Total Contribution 


of gross sales 





the PSUs which have a rate of retum of less than 12 
per cent, the norm fixed by the Planning Commission 
for all the PSUs. The enterprises which have a 
negative rate of return are consumer goods, textiles, 
contract and construction services and the industrial | 
development and technical consultancy services. 
Besides them, fertiliser units have a rate of return 
of only 1.88 per cent. These two groups may be 
described as the non-redeemable PSUs. The 
government has been pumping funds in them for 
over a decade, but. has failed to induce’ their 
recovery to health. But a less disturbing factor in 
the situation is that they account for a total investment 
of Rs 5469 crores or 10 per cent of the total capital 
employed. 

In the group with a gross rate of return of four 
to eight per cent, the most important is steel which 
had a rate of return of 5.9 per cent in 1989-90. A 
year before, the rate of return in steel enterprises 
was 8.93 per cent. It is, therefore, imperative that 
an analysis of the factors be made to determine the 
cause of deterioration in the situation. But the steel 
enterprises should be considered among the 
redeemable PSUs. 

The last group in the profit range of eight to 12 


: per cent consists of coal, power, transport equipment, 


trading and marketing, transport services and 
financial services. This is again a redeemable group 
of enterprises which can be resurrected to better 
health if proper methods of management and 
institutional changes are introduced. These two 
groups which form the redeemable area of the 
PSUs account for nearly 80 per cent of investment. 
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Table 4: Profit/Loss in Various Typesibt Centr. Government 
Public Sector cake p 


Petreleuin Sector 
1988-89 


1989-90 


Take1-Over Sector 
1988-89 


1989-90. 


Non-Takenover 
Non-Petroleuin 


Man ifacturing Sector 
1988-89 
1989-90 


Serve Sector 
1988-89 


1989-90 


Total 
1988-89 


1689-90 


Note 


Ratio of Net 
profit to 
capitgl employed 





(7)=(6/3x100) 


Figures in brackets are percentages of the total in the iespective year. 


Source. Compiled and computed from Government of Indias Public Enterprises Suroey (1989-90), Vol. 1, 


Table 1.20. 


The government should direct its energies in making 
case-by-case studies of these groups and initiate 
measures to improve their functioning. 


The Way Out 

The government has been toying with the idea 
of privetisation. It would be necessary to understand 
its imp-ications so that a clear policy direction can 
be delineated. 

Like socialism, there is a wide range of inter- 
pretations associated with the term ‘privatisation’. 
It impl.es passing on total ownership and control 








i 
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of a public sector understanding to private sector. 
In other words, it implies the unloading of the 
bu rden by the government sector of unremunerative 
slain But the relevant question is: Shall the 
government be permitted to sell off these 
undertakings to the private sector? Shall there be 
any takers of these unremunerative enterprises? A 
legitimate fear is that in an unremunerative product 
line, but for acquiring real estate, the private sector 
may “not be interested. Secondly, there may be 
resistances on the part of employee trade unions to 
transfer these undertakings to the private sector. 
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Table 5: Ratio of Gross Profits to Capital Employed 


1989-90 


Capital 


employed 


A. Enterprises Manufacturing Goods 
. Steel 

Minerals & Metals 
Coal] & Lignite 
Power 1023 
Petroleum 4306 
Fertiliser 51 
Chemicals & 
Pharmaceuticals 


418 
602 
635 


186 
297 


Total (A) 


. Enterprises Rendering Services 
. Trading & Marketing 
Transport Services 

Contract and 
Construction Services 
Indust. Develop. 

& Tech. Con. Service 
Tourist Services 
Financial Services 
Telecom. Services 
Section 25 companies 
Total (B) 





Grand Total 


1988-89 


Capital 
employed 


Ratio of 
GP to CE 





Source: Public Enterprises Survey (1989-90), Vol. 1. 


But in case the choice is between closure on the one 
. hand and handing over to the private sector, the 
trade unions may relent. Would it not be quixotic 
to first takeover the sick textile mills from the 
private sector to save employees being thrown out 
of employment and then to decide to hand them 
over back to the private sector! The chances of sale 
of sick public sector units to private sector do not 
seem bright. More so, if this transfer has to be 
hedged with the proviso that the employees working 
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in them will not be retrenched. 

Privatisation can imply transfer of partial 
ownership to the private sector. The Finance Minister 
has thought of disinvesting 20 per cent of the 
equity of the PSUs to the financial institutions. But 
such transfer of ownership may result in the govern- 
ment receiving some funds from financial institutions 
and/or the public, but cannot serve the ends of 
privatisation as commonly understood. Even if the 
representatives of financial institutions are given a 
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berth or two in the Board of Directors, it shall not 
change the culture of the organisation or spur 
efficiency. Consequently, such transfer of equity is 
‘a kind of spurious privatisation which may help 
the government to convert its frozen capital into a 
resource for reducing its deficits in the short run. 

But partial privatisation can be used to develop 
the conept of joint sector in which the share of the 
private sector may be made as significant as to 
approach 50 per cent or even more than 50 per 
cent. Tae Central Government in February 1973 
laid down the following policy guidelines for joint 
sector projects: 

(a) Pe-mission of the Central Government is required if g 

_ the private concern belongs to one of the big houses or 


a foreign majority company; 
(b) In zase there is foreign participation 25 per cent equity 


foc ‘oc the State Government or State Corporation: 
:20 per cent for Indian entrepreneur 
120 per cent for foreign investor 

| 35 per cent for investing public; 

(c)“ în case there is no foreign partkipation: 

i "36 per cent equity ownership for the State Government 

1of State Industrial Development Corporation 
‘25 per cent for private entrepreneurs 

. ‘49 per cent for investing public and financial 

' institutions; 

(No single party is allowed to hold more than 25 per 

© {nt of paid-up capital without the prior permission of 

| the Central Government. 

‘The purpose of the joint sector is to introduce 
private sector culture in the public sector 
undertakings by inducting either a majority of non- 
official directors or the number of directors in 
proportion to the share in equity ownership of the 


f PARN The basic purpose of the joint sector is 


Table 6: Analysis of Public Sector Undertakings Gross "Prot to Capital Employed in 1989-90 


Fange of Profit Industry Group 


Consumer Goods 
” Textiles 


. Megative Rate 
of Return 


Contract & Construction Services 


Industrial Development & Tech. Consulighcy 


Sub-Total (A) 
Fertilisers 


- Steel 
Agro-based Industries 
Tourist Services 
Sub-Total (C) 


Coal 
. Power 

Transport Equipment 
Trading & Marketing 
Transport Services 
Financial Services 
Minerals & Metals 
Sub-Total (D) 

\ 
Petroleum 
Chemicals & Pharmaceuticals 
Heavy Engineering 
Medium & Light Engineering 
Telecommunications 
Section 25 Companies 
Sub-Total (E) 


2% or more 


A toE 


| 


I 


15,513 
1409 
1975 
2914 








to give the government the right to exercise Its 
influence in policy-making role of management 
and leave the operational management to the private 
sector. 

The concept of privatisation under the guise of 
the joint sector is in an infant stage of development 
since as per the data provided by the Annual 
Survey of Industries (1985-86) out of the total 
productive capital invested in the corporate sector 
amounting to Rs 83,884 crores, the joint sector 
accounted for Rs 8309 crores, that is, 9.9 per cent of 
the total. It contributed 9.8 per cent-of the value 
added and provided employment to 5.2 lakh persons, 
thus accounting for seven per cent in total corporate 
sector employment. Although the impact of the 

- Joint sector in pushing forth privatisation, more 
especially the culture of dynamism and efficiency, 
_cannot be assessed in so short a span of time, yet if 
properly nursed, this infant may grow into an 
adult in the near future and thus harmonise the 
benefits of the public sector influence in determining 
social policy and private sector influences bringing 
about operational efficiency. 


Employee Participation: Another Method of Prroatisation 
More recently, some experiments have been 
made in introducing privatisation via employee 
participation. It is generally believed that there is 
no scheme of incentives or disincentives for 
employees working in the public sector undertakings. 
- Asa consequence, the indifference of the employees 
towards the PSUs has been a factor working against 
promotion of efficiency. The blind application of 
the principle of seniority in promotion acts as a 
damper on work ethics, The way out of the situation 
is to permit employee participation in ownership, 
This can be done by granting employees the right 
to buy shares of the undertaking upto say 25 per 
cent of the total share-holding. This will also give 
them significant representation on the Board of 
Directors. Moreaver, the personal interest of the 
employees, once the PSU starts earning profit and 
enhances their income, will act as a motivating 
force for efficiency. 
The employees of Kamani Tubes were transferred 
a sick unit and the magic of employee ownership 
was able to pursuade the workers to make sacrifices 
by drawing less wages in the initial years so as to 
initiate the process of recovery. Following the 
intervention of the Board of Industrial Finance and 
Reconstruction (BIFR) and the Supreme Court, the 
majority stock held by the Kamanis was sold at a 
notional value to the workers’ cooperative. Employee 


ownership resulted in generating effective interest 
in operational efficiency. To avoid retrenchment of 
excess workers than required, the workers agreed 
to take reduced wages for three years in order to 
provide more funds for investment. The workers 
agreed to take only 75 per cent of their 1985 wages 
in the first year, defer backwages and bonus, take 
85 per cent of their wages in the second year and 
reach the full 1985 wage level at the end of three 
years.: As’ a consequence of this linking of the 
employees’ interest with the interest of the firm, 
the Company has proceeded on the road to recovery. 
But the unfortunate fact is that the employee 


. participation in ownership and management is not 


being treated as a norm of functioning in our cor- 
porate enterprises; it Is rather being used as a last 
resort to throw a sick unit in the lap of the workers. 
In case the public sector enterprises accept employee 
ownership and employee participation in manage- 
ment as an effective tool to forge operational effi- 
clency, this can serve as the development of a new 
participative corporate culture that will harmonise 
the interests of the management and those of the 
workers and shall also introduce elements of better 
work ethics and efficiency in the PSUs. 


Freedom of Operational Management » 

The other important tool to develop better 
operational efficiency is to free the public sector 
enterprises from bureaucratic controls and ministerial 
interference. In other words, the spirit of commer- 
clalism which is the hall-mark of privatisation 
should be imbued'in the public enterprises. For 
this purpose, the government brought forth the 
Memorandum of Understanding (MOU) and signed 
it with the public sector enterprises. The basic 
purpose of the MOU was to grant autonomy to the 
PSUs. The government has been half-hearted in its 
approach of granting autonomy to the public sector 
enterprises. At the conference of the Chief Executives 
of the PSEs held in January 1988, Col. $.P. Wahi, 
Chairman of the Oil and Natural Gas Commission, 
in a very forthright comment stated: 

The MOU In Its present form has not served the purpose 

and is only an additional document.. The delegation of 

powers, as indicated In the MOU document, has not been 
approved, As a result, most of the project approvals had : 
to pass through the same tortuous path as before: 

Other chief executives also expressed similar ' 
sentiments. 

The Standing Conference on Public Enterprises 
(SCOPE) has pleaded for a re-examination of the 
MOU so as to make it an effective instrument. The 
areas of government non-interference should be 


pt 
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clearly demarcated. The SCOPE suggests that these 
areas 3hould include purchase/service contracts, 
release of foreign exchange once investment decisions 
have been approved, postings, transfers. and 
promctions, choice of technology and equipment, 
day-to-day administration and disciplinary aspects 
of personnel below the board level. Moreover, the 
MOU: should be signed for a period of five years 
so that the performance of the public sector enterprise 
could be reviewed, once a reasonable period of 
autonomy has been permitted. 

To sum up, it may be desirable to withdraw the 
operation of the public sector in areas which are 
non-redeemable, such as consumer goods, textiles, 
contrazt and construction services, industrial deve- 
lopment and technical consultancy and fertilisers. 
The rete of return in these areas has been either 
negative or less than four per cent of the capital 
employed. . There is no hope of bringing these 
enterprises to level of performance where they can 
yield 12 per cent rate of return on the capital emp- 
loyed. This is the black area of the public sector. 

Coal, power, transport equipment, trading and 
marketing, transport and financial services which 
account for Rs 46,751 crores of the capital employed, 
show a gross profit of eight to 12, per cent on the 
capita’ employed. This is the grey area of the 
public sector which can be salvaged if measures 
like the MOU or employee participation in onwership 
are eftectively employed. Freedom of operational 
management and linking workers’ interest with the 
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i 
organisation interest can create a new work ethos 
whieh may help these enterprises to cross the 
efficiency level of 12 per cent gross rate of return. 
: Qut of a total investment of Rs 84,436 crores in 
the PSUs under the Central Government, those 
ne a gross rate of return of less than eight per 

‘account for Rs 12,765 crores of investment, 
that ‘is, nearly 15 per cent of the total capital 
employed. Even among them, enterprises under 
the steel group earned a rate of return of over 8.9 
percent during 1988-89, but slipped down to a 
level of 5.9 per cent during 1989-90. Despite this, 
the redeemable area (ranging between eight.and 12 
per ‘cent rate of return) accounted for Rs 46,751 
crores, that is, 55 per cent of the total capital 
employed. About 30 per cent of the investment 
was; in such enterprises which yielded a rate of 
letun of more than 12 per cent and had a total 
investment of Rs 24,920 crores. Thus, if proper 
daf and incentives and operational autonomy 
are ‘provided, nearly 85 per cent of the total 
investment can really be made to function profitably 


‘as per the norms laid down by the Planning 


ee The government should shed its load 
black areas, it should preserve the efficiency 

evels reached in the category making reasonably 
good profits (white area) and concentrate its efforts 
improve the redeemable area operating in the 
lanpe of eight to 12 per cent rate of return (grey 
rea). Obviously, there is no cause for despair, but 
there should be no complacency either. o 


Vimal: Impressions 
(Continued fiom page 20) 


non-implementation of the Act 
was th2 inability of ‘busy’ members 
to attend meetings. 


+ 


“TAKNG stock” after four years 
of struggle, Ravindra notes that 
at the time of his writing, not a 
single action had been initiated 
agains: the flourishing illegal clinics 
continuing to misuse the sex-choice 
test. Tne government did not care 
to make public the names of clinics 





against those clinics Which were 

visibly violating the ‘law, their 
letters were not ever acknow- 
ledged. And meanwhile, gynaeco- 
logists thriving on, the. test were 
finding ingenious ia ways of 
circumventing the law, one method 
being to keep the entire.transaction 
at a verbal level, and maintaining 
no written record of the amniotic 
analysis and its findings. 

Apart from the importance of 
not allowing the private sector to 
do the test, two points emerge 
from the Maharashtra rience. 
One, unless public interest groups 
are empowered to: initiate action 





made, even with a tightened-up 
law, unless it is recognised that 
his is a serious question involving 
medical ethics. 

As things stand, doctors minting 
money by doing the test know, 
that professionally they are secure 
and absolutely safe. When pro- 
fessional institutions meant to 
safeguard the standards of ethical 
practice are not in the least 
bothered, doctors misusing the 
test run no risk of professional 
censure or being struck off the 
register for performing an Illegal 
medical procedure. 

The question remains: is it 
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NICARAGUA 


PANAMO for the 1990s 


fe 
R. NARAYANAN : 


tm s the Sandinistas are preparing for their 
‘Ai party convention scheduled to meet shortly 


m now, the debate that is currently raging in 
Nicaragua is about the future direction of the 
Sandinista national liberation movement. The 
questions being discussed are: Is the Sandinista- 
engineered Nicaraguan revolution of the 1980s 
nothing but a historical reference point? Is the 
revolution an idealised memory never to be realised? 
Or, coud not the Sandinistas “govern from below”? 

These questions assumed critical importance 
among the party leaders and activists ever since 
the raucous and issueless elections of February 
1990 when the Sandinistas were defeated by the 
National Opposition Union (UNO) led by Violeta 
Chamo-ro. To some of them, the electoral debacle 
was, after all, expected. For, the Sandinistas inherited 
a state which was all but non-existent. Nobody 
attended to the monumental tasks of developing 


the nat.on’s potential. No infrastructure, nor any- 


channels for political participation, existed. Dedicated 
as they were, they were willing to make sacrifices. 
So muca so that the Sandinistas’ economic policies, 
relatively speaking, resembled ironically the harsh 
prescriptions of the IMF. And then, when the 
United States since 1985 had boxed the Sandinistas 
into a continual crisis-mentality, their credibility 
was substantially eroded leading to electoral defeat. 

The beating at the polls, according to others, is a 
blessing in disguise, the Sandinistas’ chance.to win 
back credibility without the constraints of power. 
Luis Carron of the National Directorate of the 
Sandinista National Liberation Front (FSLN), stated 
recently: “This new openness comes from being 
out of ofice. The enormous responsibility of running 
the country forced the Sandinista Front to 
subordinate its interests to those of the government. 


The author is a Professor of Latin American Studies, 
Centre for American and West European Studies, 


Schoo! of International Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru 
University, New Delhi. 





i 
This ‘closed the space for debate within the Front, 
Which had to back wartime policies.” Sofia 

otenegro, editor of the Sandinista newsdaily, 
Barri exudes optimism by saying: “The crisis 
in the Front is not one of decline, it’s one of 
gtowth.” Other cynics go even further. “Bless the 
day the Front lost the elections, when we learned 
wo would be the rats that must abandon the 

To them, with their belief that personal 

medii is as important as politics, the Sandinista 

piaig, did more to hurt the FSLN’s credibility than 
losing the elections. 

| Ag, the July party convention is approaching, 
divisions within the FSLN have become pronounced 
aa two dominant currents. They may be 

ed as the Social Democrats (pragmatists) 

tl Marxist-Leninists. (orthodox). The current 

T E E R ES 

of the earlier tendencies since the Sandinistas’ 

guertilla days when the question of class alliances 

and jnsurrectional strategy was a major point of 
contention. 

‘In; the post-election months, Barricada has been 
faithfully giving coverage to the ongoing polemic. 
The most vocal pragmatist is Commander Victor 
Tirado who contends that the era of anti-imperialist 
revolutions are over with the fall of the socialist 
bloc and the decline of Soviet support for the Third 
World countries, “If we understand anti-imperialist 
struggles to mean a total military and economic 
oe with imperialism,” Tirado states, “then 

te tee of these kind of revolutions is ending, We 
havel e look for new options.... The worldwide 
trend! can be summed up in two phrases: market 


economy and free elections.” It is for these 


cansiderations that the pragmatists like Rafael Solis, 
former secretary of the legislative assembly, propose 
“co-governing” with the more moderate elements 
oft theiUNO. For, according to Solis, the people are 
sick Ånd tried of conflict and struggle, and that 
some, semblance of stability will give the Sandinistas 
some! political space to manoeuvre and salvage 
4, 
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what is left of the revolution. Solis maintains that 
“co-governing” is a process of finding common 

d between the Sandinistas and the UNO. 
What is more, if the Chamorro Government fails, it 
will turn to extremist elements of the UNO 
led by Vice-President Virgilio Godoy. Such an 
eventuality, according to Solis, will plunge Nicaragua 
into a civil war which the country can not take 
anymore. To him, the Frente Sandinista should 
contest the 1996 elections in alliance with the 
Chamorro moderates. In line with their earlier 
disposition, the pragmatists also desire that the 
Frente should strive to build a multi-class, nationalist 
party and seek to upgrade he FSLN’s observer 
status in the Socialist International to full mem 
and thereby become acceptable to Europe and the 
United States. 

+ 

THE orthodox Sandinistas, on the other hand, 
stress that the only way to safeguard poor and 
working people’s interests is to keep the pressure 
from below, even if it puts the FSLN on a collision 
course with the “Violeteros”. To them, the Frente’s 
traditional antl-imperlalist stance is more important 
than accepting the US “new world order”. The 
only surviving founder of the FSLN, Tomas Borge, 
articulates the orthodox tendency most eloquently 
when he says: “Statements that imperialism doesn’t 
exist, or that it doesn’t merit a confrontation, a 
political and ideological war, are... historically false.” 
A moderate version of the orthodox view is from 
Carlos Tunnerman, a former ambassador, who 
states that despite changes on the international 
scene, the FSLN would remain “nationalist, anti- 
imperialist, ahd committed to defending our dignity 
and self-determination.” This does not, according 
to him, exclude adopting a more modern definition 
of imperialism, one that “doesn’t mean a permanent 
confrontation with the United States, but a search 
for a relationship of mutual respect”. Without 
mincing words, the Sandinistas’ legal advisor, 
Augusto Zamora, puts the orthodox view bluntly: 
“The FSLN is- divided not between ‘pragmatist’ 
and ‘orthodox’ groups, but between ‘first class’ 
and ‘no class’ Sandinistas.” Regarding accommo- 
dation with the ruling UNO, he says: “Instead of 
suicide accords with the oligarchy, we need a 
national, popular and anti-imperialist revolutionary 
front...to win back power.” 

While the upper echelons of the party are divided 
on ideology and strategy, a wide spectrum of party 
cadres and grassroots groups see democratising 
the FSLN as vital to overcoming the demoralisation 
that has plagued the Frente. They complain that 
framing the debate as Marxism versus Social 


Democracy obscures the real issue. To them the 
debate should be one of grassroots democracy 
verses verticalismo. Such a debate is more likely to 
strike a chord with the FSLN’s potential base than 
discourses on party philosophy. “The most important 
thing right now is to win back the ground we've 
lost. The next elections don’t matter. They'll come 
in good time. But the Front has to win back the 
people’s trust, because they are the ones who will” 
bring it to another defeat or triumph,” says one of 
the community activists. To them, the true test of 
the July convention is when the 600 delegates elect 
the top party leaders, including the National 
Directorate. 

Since the pragmatist tendency is stronger in the 
upper reaches of the Front than at the base, orthodox 
Sandinistas emphasise democratisation and reno- 
vation within the party. Carlos Fonseca Teran, a 
Sandinista youth leader and son of the FSLN 
founder, Carlos Fonseca, commenting on the 1990 
party convention elections, which brought the former 
government officials into party posts, said that that 
process was ‘contradictory’ because while the 
was talking about democratisation, it simply 
presented a slate of candidates who had “stepped 
down” from leadership positions rather than risen 
from the base. 

Given these differing views, what is of interest 
in the party convention are not the resolutions. No 
doubt the convention will attempt to reconcile the 
disparate positions reflected in the ongoing debate. 


This would include a ratification of anti-imperialism 
~and, of the nationalist and popular nature of 


sandinismo, and support for a mixed economy and 
the rights of the campesinos. A more significant 
outcome of the convention will be the composition 
of the National Directorate of the party. For, today 
Sandinismo is at a watershed. Sectarianism encou- 
raged by the different factions within the movement 
could plunge the FSLN into a serious crisis. The 
United States will certainly do its best to destroy 
the FSLN using AID ‘and other soft coercions to 
ensure that if it returns to power in the 1996 
elections, it will do so responsibly. If, however, the 
FSLN could pull itself out of the factional fights, 
the Sandinista revolution may well make the great 
leap. That will be possible if they. work for their _ 
long-cherished objective of a consensual political | 
system in which the poor are effectively organised 
and at the same time pragmatic compromises channel 
the class struggle toward economic development. 
The Uruguayan writer, Eduardo Galeano, once 
wrote that the division of labour among nations is 


- that some specialise in winning and others specialise 


in losing. If the Sandinistas make that great leap, 
they may prove him wrong. g 
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Atul Sarma: Union Budget 
(Continued from page 2) 


outside the productive sectors of the economy in 
activities such as the purchase of gold and real estates, 


service sectors which are not within the tax network ` 


or inventory build-up. The point which is made is 
that ineffective tax implementation which has made 
most af the taxes income inelastic has stood in the 
way of adequate mobilisation of resources. Inadequate 
rates of return on investment In the public sector 
enterprises also cause setback to resource mobilisation. 

To compound the problem further, while there is a 
deceleration in the public sector capital forrhation, the 
govern nent’s current expenditure has been rising 
rapidly. For example, the per capita emoluments of 
the public sector employees rose by about five-and-a- 
half times in 1989-90 as against the two-and-a-half 
fold rise in the average all India consumer price 
index. 

As regards the BOP crisis, it can be mentioned that 
leaving apart the external factors like the Gulf crisis, 
the major shift in the product mix of manufacturing 
goods favouring those requiring larger imported inputs 
in the 1980s has contributed in no small way to the 
present BOP crisis. For example, even during the first 
eleven months of 1990-91, industrial groups which 
recorded accelerated growth were consumer durables 
(13.5 per cent), capital goods (23.6 per cent) and 
intermediate goods (six per cent). 


+ 


THIS rather longish beckground of the present economie 
crisis is provided with a view to evaluating the 
Budget proposals in terms of the major problems (and 
their underlying factors) facing the Indian economy, 
that is, the fiscal deficit and the worsening BOP and 
price situations. While the Budget proposals are 
inevitably made for the purpose of long-term 
adjustments of the economy, they will not be discussed 
here except in the passing for the simple reason that 
several other important policies such as devaluation 
of the rape, trade reforms and the new industrial 
policy cannot be adequately examined in such a short 
span of time. Therefore, our comments would be 
rather tentative and would essentially relate to the 
probable impact of the Budget proposals on the three 
specific sroblems mentioned above. 

Broacly speaking, the Budget gives a sense of 
relief: like the devaluation of money exactly to the 
level the IMF-World Bank desired, the Budget proposals 
do not show that the Finance Minister iinplemented 
other suggestions as literally—the trimming of import 
duties above 150 per cent in contrast to 30 per cent as 
suggested by the World Bank is a case in point. 


P 


gove 


food 


' 

' The attempt to bring down the budgetary deficit to 
the level of Rs 7719 crores as against the 1990-91 
revised estinates of Rs 10,772 crores is indeed 
cominendable. But the revenue deficit of Rs 13,854 
crores is at a level much higher than that in 1989-90. 
The ‘fiscal deficit has also been brought down from 
last Year's level of 8.4 to 6.5 per cent of the GDP—the 
The committed-to the IMF last December. 

the non-Plan revenue expenditures are 
examined at a disaggregated: level, it is found that 
only. under two items, that is, major subsidies and 
grants to the governments in the States and Union 
Territories the allocations were substantially curtailed 
in camparison with the Revised Estimates for 1990-91: 
Rs 1726 crores in case of the former and Rs 317 crores 
in case of the latter. On the whole, the non-Plan 
revenue expenditure increased by 55 per cent over 
the révised estimates for 1990-91. 

‘| There are a few other desirable features of the 
Budget. For example, in the context of the dwindling 
share of direct taxes in the total tax revenue, the 
proposals to mobilise resources to the tune of Rs 2139 
crores from direct taxes are indeed welcome. Similarly, 
the incidence of upward revision of indirect taxes, 
partitularly excise duties, can be expected to fall on 
the better-off segments of the society. 

However, despite the tight rope walking of the 
Finarite Minister—raising the price of cooking 
while’ reducing the kerosene price or reducing < 
fertil iber subsidy thus allowing the fertiliser pricés- fo A 
go up by 40 per cent while assuming the farmers to be | 
comperisated through hike in the t prices— 
the inflationary spiral is likely to be accelerated father 
than decelerated. 

i THēre are several reasons for that. The price 
behaviour as such is a complex phenomenon in the 
country. Even with the rising foodstocks with the 
ent, the prices of food articles rose in 1989-90 
by. 79 per cent over 1981-82 as against 67 per cent for 
all commodities and 70 per cent for manufactured. 
prodiets over the same period. Again, despite the 
th in non-wage incomes in the 1980s, the 


m E electric fans, ete—that go into the 
imption baskets of the low middle income classes 
ore rapidly than those of the commodities 
ees by persons in the higher income brackets. 
‘Given this kind of price behaviour, the higher pro- 
curerent price which essentially provides the reserve 
price js likely to contribute to a rise in the prices of 
icles. Again, the hike in the prices of POL 
products would contribute to a price rise in the eco- 
nemythigher than the initial rise in the prices of POL 
products. cént hike in POL prices leads 
directly and in 1.554per cent rise in prices. 


ib 
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In addition, the’ recent devaluation of the rupee can 
be expected to make its own contribution. In fact, this 
devaluation has necessitated the upward revision of 
the prices of POL products. 

In short, what is being stressed is that the price 
behaviour in the country is far more complex than 
what can be achieved by mere controlling the money 
supply through lowering of the net borrowing from 
the RBL In other words, lowering of the net borrowing 
from the RBI is a necessary but not a sufficient 
condition for having a favourable impact on prices. 


+ 


DESPITE the aformentioned positive features of the 
resource mobilisation efforts, the Budget proposals 
are sadly lacking in one direction: there is no serious 
attempt to end black money the rising level of which 
has rendered most taxes Income inelastic. 

Coming to Plan expenditure, it can be observed 
that the total Plan expenditure rose by 12.6 per cent 
over 1990-91 (RE), which means also zero growth in 
real terms. What is more striking is that the level of 
the revenue component is much higher than the 
capital component. The former rose by 21.7 per cent 
and the latter by only 4.5 per cent. Its implication is 
that the capital formation in the public sector which 
has tended to decelerate in the recent past would be 
further decelerated. ; 

The government's proposal to disinvest 20 per cent 
in selective public sector undertakings to raise Rs 
2500 crores can also be mentioned in this regard. 
While such a measure is justified on the ground of 
improving accountability, this is as much a measure 
for mobilising the required resources to bring down 
the fiscal deficit to the committed level as a move 
towards privatisation. The point to note is that such 
disinvestment cannot be regarded as a means of 
raising resources on a longer term basis. The danger 
of carrying out disinvestment of this type is that the 
public sector would get stuck up with only the losing 
concerns for which there are no takers. 

Some of the Budget proposals, trade reforms ant 
also the new industrial policy together clearly indicate 
a major' departure from the past policies in regard to 
foteign capital. In the past the government showed a 
clear preference to debt capital from abroad over 
foreign equity capital. Now it has shed off all its 
inhibitions regarding private foreign investment by 
way of making necessary adjustments in all the four 
important instruments of controls, that is, licensing, 
import controls, FERA and MRTP which were in 
operation over the past four decades. Such a shift in 
preference of the form of external fund has important 
consequences for the economy and pdlity af the nation. 


. The Finance Minister seems to be aware of them 
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which is why his proposals of reform as they stand 
are less drastic than what was recommended by the 
World Bank. 

In conclusion, the following points can be made. 
Unlike in previous years, the Budget proposals for 
1991-92 do not by themselves tell the whole story. 
They are to be examined-alongwith the other measures 
such as devaluation of the rupee, trade reforms and 
the new industrial policy: For paucity of time and 
space all of them could not be examined here in an 
integrated manner. Brief comments made here are 
restricted to only a few important proposals. . 

It emerges that the Budget proposals for 1991-92 
have a few positive features. They are not set strictly 
according to the recommendations of the World Bank 
as had been apprehended, although the basic 
commitment made to the IMF with regard to-the limit 
of fiscal deficit has been adhered to. , 

The balancing acts that characterise the Budget 
Clearly suggest that it has kept in view the requirements 
arising from the,major policy shifts indicated in other 
policy initiatives. 

It also attempted to initiate measures to correct 
fiscal imbalances but not by curbing current 
consumption expenditures nor by improving income 
elasticity of the taxes through drastic steps for 
eliminating black money. 

In this sense, the solution to the problem of fiscal 
deficit has not been sought in the phenomena that 
have led to it. To that extent, the control of the ` 
budgetary deficit is merely a piecemeal effort. The 
zero or negative growth of Plan expenditure and its 
larger component in the form of revenue expenditure 
would accelerate the deceleration process of public 
sector capital formation. This also applies to the 
proposal to disinvest. 

The compensation in terms of higher procurement 
prices in lieu of raised fertiliser prices will elevate the 
reserve prices for food articles. The price hike of POL 
and sugar together with the railway freight hike and 
devalpation. of the rupee would further worsen the 
inflationary situation despite the control of net 
borrowing from the RBI. 

On the whole, the Budget for 1991-92 is historical 
in more than one sense. Alongwith the other policies 
it has paved the way for globalisation of the Indian 
economy. It has albo perhaps deared the decks for 
larger IMF loans for longer term readjustment of the 
economy. The only hope is that the Indian econdmy 
will not find itself in the company of the countries 
which undertook similar structural readjustment 
programmes of their economies and suffered their 
consequences. The moderation and caution that the 
Finance Minister has exercised in the Budget proposals 
give some credence to that hope. Q 
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<.N. Kabra: Economic Survey | 
i (Continued from page 4) 


vetween the reasonably good show in the real, aradon eS 
sphere, he crisis In the financial sphere (price-inflation `` 
of the o-der of over 13 per cent, the BoP and liquidity’ 
crises), and the crisis in the control sphere (empty: 
government coffers, discredited economic performance ‘ 
of the state and huge monetised deficits). It is incorrect fò ~ 
treat this crisis as a pnaneigi one ceonfened to the aoe 


sphere. | 

Tie ede EE occa Coe atl 
output-growth and its admittedly unsustainable sources 
- have nct been related to the labour, supply and its 


‘productive absorption. ‘The question | of massive: 
unemployment, which is the core issue for the people, is’ 
the most peripheral issue in the Survey. Those who - 
regard he real indicators of economic performance , 


good and consider the crisis as one of lack of confidence 
in the firancial sphere seem to take a productionist view 


. and ignore the issue ‘of employment. This approach - 


margina ises, socially, ‘politically and economically, our 


millions of poor people and further empowers the well- . 


to-do ard the privileged. As a result, we are not able to 
finance the desired accumulation by making the resourceful 
pay for growth which further empowers them. This is 


' reflected in the ‘manifold crises engulfing our social | 


existence, including the internal and external findnclal 
one, the worsening external and internal items of trade 
(against peasantry and workers) and the quickened pace 
of our er demic inflation. The biased and distorted views 
af sarkar economists who author the Survey is reflected 


not only in their studied silence on the nature and roots 7 
of the present crisis, but also in their untenable porua - 


that “inflation hurts everybody”. 
How :he Survey has specialised more in 


the, real issues rather than’ sharing with the nation the. 


hard facs which mean so much toits welfare can be 
sampled n its treatment of the role of the public di tion 
system (PDS) in particular as anantt-inflati measure. 
Manening that many piyale were malted 





Pee en 





$ 


+ 


conté nadari the ee Searitiond the. PDS as its 


star intervention. In order to soften nearly ‘20 per cent 


inc 2 In food prices in the face of three rare consecutive 
bump harvests, ‘with rising levels of procurement 
bought}. at fising: procurement ‘prices, what did the 
government do with the PDS? Instead of increasing the 


2 ‘offtake ( (supplies routed through the PDS) over the last 
' three } 


the PDS offtake has been successively reduced. 
from 4 171 lakh tonnes to 160 lakh tonnes, which is 
nöw af a level leas than the stocks with the ent. 


eo concern with food subsidies, as highlighted by 
it 


d Bank-IMF, is already being operated on. 
pe ‘THS s not all, During the’1980s procurement prices 
were heftily. The purpose of the PDS is to provide 


the people inflation-insulated ‘supplies. But.the issue 
pyces 


the consumers have been increased more than 


5 the rise ‘In procurement prices. The PDS is not a mantra, 


' metic f 


whic Py iene ne te ee 
ag by its frequent mention can relieve the hardships 
sed by inflation. It is a function of the prices and 
quantities sold. And on these two counts, the PDS has 
Pees Te ete ery a 
ifttervention for fighting inflation | 
The! ‘Survey is supposed to deal with the entire 
econdiny. A short commentary can only deal with some 
issueg What comes out from a perusal of the Survey and 
ah overview of the policy responses is that the real 


; beneficiaries of the economic growth and economic 
-inanageinent are taking a too narrow and partisan 


pile E the managers of the 
y are active partners. They are party to the 


ae rhargifalisation of the masses and imposition of burdens 
“Onith 


r fan 


i co; be ick the sheet-anchor of the entire planning and 
Policie 


ture generations. External economic agents are 
by these forces-to be their close allies. 
p the attempt is to make the external relations and 


me, which would become the basis for India’s 
, subordinate integration with the West-dominated 
economy. Such a policy regime cannot even begin 
the problems of the people, except for the cos- 
buches necessitated by electoral compulsions. Q 
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George Fernandes: Railway Budget 
(Continued from page 6)" , 


their role in the struggle for freedom! starting from the 


_ first war of independence in 1857. 

An ominous aspect of the budget is Jafiee Sharief’s 
perestroika. He has announced ‘that he wants to privatise 
catering and conservancy and clearning services. As for 
catering, it is more a ploy thananything real. The Railways 


have catering facilities at 3000 railway stations and on 88. 


pairs of trains. Of these, 73 stations, and 58 pairs of 
trains have departmental catering. At 38 stations, catering 


is partly managed departmentally and partly through -- 


contractcrs At 2889 stations and on 30 pairs of trains, 
catering is only through contractors. So, there is no 


"R 


-m 


ichiring” T But it is in EN that 
cBtsetyancy and.cleaning services will be privatised that 
government is hitting socially and economically the 
t Exploited people—the Dalits or the Scheduled 
Cried who are presently employed to do this work. 
These workers will be retrenched or handed over to the 
contraHiors to exploit. The Minister has also sald that he 
will gfar a “trim work force”! This can only mean that i 
retrenchment through modernisation and computerisation 
ofdthe?ráilway servicés is on the cards. And with an 
anaemic trade union movement led by retired rallwaymen 
whosélmain toncei is to keep themselves in the good 
booksifof railway officials’ and get their kith and kin 
employed in the Railways, the Railway Minister may 
still gébaway with his pa a 
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FARMERS THROUGH 
COOPERATION | 


The Natonal Cooperativo Markat hog Fon o mata (NAD) mone nto ct oe ; 

Cooperatives comprising 29 Siate Federstonsa Ei 
a ee ee conned nt te in rare oe 
- puissa, tnbal produce, trash and procasead fruits and vegetables, onion, potato, poultry and agricultural inputs 
oto in india and abroad, with Its network of four Regional Offices and 32 branches located in the Country. 
NAFED le the Nodal Agency deergnaied by the Government of Ins for undertaking price support operations in 

16 commodities and also market imerveanton operations in some commodries. 
Apert from a whole lot of other activties NAFED aito 
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BIOFERTILIZERS ETC; 
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POLITICAL NOTEBOOK 


KF hen the I Govern- 
iy: ment with P.V. Narasimha Rao 
as the Prime Minister took office at 
the Centre soon after the tenth- Lok 
Sabra: poll, informed and intellec- 
tual opinion in the country was more 
or less agreed on the point that this 
was the last opportunity for the 
Congress-I to refurbish its image and 
funcion in a cohesive manner 
which it would suffer irreparable da- 
mage in terms of its capacity to restore 
its prestige and credibility. Judging 
from the series of developments in 
the last few days there is little evidence 
to suggest that the Congress-I leader- 
ship is trying to give a better account 
of itself than the way it had conducted 
the <ffairs of the state when it was in 
power in the eighties. 

Mention must necessarily be made 
here of the thorough mismanagement 
of the Congress-I Parliamentary Party 
that came into sharp focus when the 
Criminal Procedure Act Amendment 
Bill piloted by the Union Home 
Min:ster, S.B. Chaván, was defeated 
on the floor of the Rajya Sabha with 
the Opposition voting en masse for 
Congress-I stormtrooper S.S. 
Ahlawalla’s statutory amendment to 
the legislation, something which 
crea‘ed history in the Upper House. 

The acute discomfiture that it suffe- 
ee te eae 
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acrimony over the sharing of Cauvery 
water, telephone tapping under alleg- 
ed instructions of the Karnataka Chief 
Minister, implications of the fall-out 
of the scandal involving the Bank of. 


Contents = embarrassment on account of the Rs 
. = 100 crore government allocation for 
1 POLITICAL the Rajiv Gandhi Foundation in the 
Atil Aa i Union Budget, the bitter inter-State 

t 


pps oS Credit and Commerce International 
(BCCT)—in terms of its operations in 

pamar A ea When | India—for the political leadership of 
Perle of Adho the Congress-L These have come one 
Madhu after another in dose succession. Of 

9 An Bicas if, Piala oe these the danger that the overdose of 
Deepti ashari government t for the Rajiv Gandhi 
i. Saat the | Foundation Wan about to pose to the 
1991 Poll: What pleas h very survival of the minority regime 
Falzabad? =», N.H. Ansari in the Lok Sabha—with the entire 
Ator Twenty Yoors lj Opposition having declared its avo- ` 
25 Future of Indo: Soviet wed intention of firmly opposing the 
im ich Hang Yaday | Proposal in the Budget—was averted 

5 lado- 8oviat taa Ya at the last moment by Sonia Gandhi's 
without Bllnkpre message declining the offer, although 
Tapan Das i it was placed rather clumsily by the 

A Kow Capital for Kidia Finance Minister, Dr Manmohan 
ay Ashok Kumar-Seamineryen | Singh, in Parliament. The Cauvery 


water sharing issue has virtually split 


the Congress in Tamil Nadu in the 


US and the Humas Cost of Gat | face of Jayalalitha’s adamant stand 
Wir Wika U Ath against the Karnataka Government's 
eana eogal | approdch. At the same time the strik- 
BOOK :indlelve indo- | ing revelations of telephone tapping 
coe moses of Pereetrotta | in Karnataka indicate that‘ Chief 


Minister Bangarappa’s days are num- 
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Precdam 


Rabindranath Tagoro’s iftieth death anniversary fals on 

August 8, 1991. in homage to his abiding memory we are 

reproducing the following poem whose relevance today le 
unquestioned, 


Freedom from fear le the freedom | olalm for you, my 
Motherland!—fear, the phantom demon, shaped by your 
own dletoried dreame; 


Freedom from the burden of ages, bending your heed, 
breaking your baok, blinding your eyes to the beckoning 
call of the future; 

Freedom from shackles of slumber wherewlth you 
fasten yourself to night's stilinese, mistrusting the star 
that speaks of truth’s adventurous path; 


Freedom from the anarchy of a destiny, whose salis are 
weakly yleided to blind uncertain winde, and the heim to 
a hand ever rigid and cold as Death; 


Freedom from tbe Ineult of the dwelling In a puppets 
braless 


(incidentally, thie poom was reproduced in the Mainstream 
lesue of June 28, 1975 In place of the Editor's Notebook on 
account of the censorship imposed with the promulgation of 
Emergency. The publication of the poem Invited a strong 
note of warring from the government-of-the-day.) 


tapping of phones of not only members of the 
Opposition netic gaara Congress-I leaders 
as well. As for the BCCI scandal, the ugly skeletons 
are yet to come out of the Congress-] cupboard 
though the strong anticipation on that score is 
another sad commentary on the state of affairs in 


the ruling party. 
+ 


BUT it was the 40 per cent hike in fertiliser prices 
that emerged as the moest serious challenge to the 
Narasimha Rao Government with the Congress-I 
rank-and-file openly voicing resentment against 
the scrapping of the subsidy on fertilisers. The 
uproar was vociferous within the ruling party with 
some members wanting to leave the organisation 
and some Ministers holding out threats of quitting 
the Union Cabinet. The Finance Minister was 
subjected to fierce grilling by the Congress-I MPs 
in his long sessions with them. If this was the 
situation inside the party, the entire Opposition 
outside came together in the resolve to force a cut 
motion on the question. 

The storm over this issue has supposedly blown 
over for the present with the government reverting 
to the old ingenious practice of double-pricing as is 





done in the case of sugar. The poor and middle 
peasants have now been completely exempted from 
the price hike as before, while the rich peasant will 
pay 30 per cent more than what he was paying 
earlier (which is 10 per cent less than the 40 per 
cent increase suggested in Dr Manmohan Singh's ` 
Budget). This was just a face-saving formula to 

out the government. But what is noteworthy is that 
the Finance Minister who has of late been waxing 
eloquent against controls as the breeding ground 
of corruption will now be im g the same 
system of crude controls on the subject of fertiliser 
sale. Of course in actual practice many a rich 
farmer will get the fertiliser at the old rate by 
posing as middle or peor peasant with the 
government unable to check this fraud. 

The Finance Minister’s plight of having to serve 
two masters has been fully exposed during the 
controversy over the fertiliser subsidy. On one 
hand, he was hard-pressed to pacify angry MPs 
both in his party and the Opposition. On the other 
hand, he was compelled to placate the IMF which 
insisted on slashing all subsidies. Indeed the fertiliser 
subsidy became a test case for the IMF and Dr 
Manmohan Singh had to make heroic efforts to 
keep to his commitment to the IMF. He was most 
unconvincing in his announcement in Parliament 
that the Budget was his own brainchild and not 
that of the IMF. This claim became an item of 
ridicule in informed circles in the Capital precisely 
because it had become transparent that the Finance 
Minister had discussed threadbare with the Fuħd- 
Bank officials present in New Delhi the Budget 
proposals, something he did not care to do with his 
own party members, not to speak of the Opposition. 
Now it is to be seen if the government’s, lates? 
cumbersome proposal on the fertiliser subsidy issue 
would satisfy the moneylending bosses of the IMF. 

What is of exceptional significance is that the 
minority Congress-I Government’s survival has 
been assured thanks to the helping hand extended 
by the BJP. The BJP leaders conveyed their support 
after welcoming the new price-formula on fertilisers. 
Incidentally, this is the second occasion in the first 
seven weeks of the Narasimha Rao Government 
when the BJP has played the role of a Good 
Samaritan in times of distress. Opportunist politics 
takes precedence over all other considerations even 
if it results in a rather awkward position for those 
Congress-I rabble-rousers making tub-thumping 
pledges of fighting the communal BJP. 

This should serve as an eye-opener for the 
country as a whole. 


August 7 ` $C. 
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V.P. Singh on Fertiliser Subsidy - 


E hen we look to our economy, it is obvious 
£ that agriculture is still its mainstay. I do not 
hold the view that agriculture and industry are 
antagonistic td each pee My view is that we need 
a streng industrial base for a strong India. Growth 


` of industry reinforces that of agriculture and when 


agriculture prospers, the purchasing power of the 
rural people increases and this provides the market 
for industrial goods. It is a symbiotic existence. 
Wher. there is drought, industry suffers, when 
there is a good crop, industry prospers. 

Naw see what has happened. The share of 
agriculture in the Gross Domestic Product (GDP) 
used to be above 50 per cent but it has come down 
to 30 per cent roughly. Well, there is nothing 
alarming in this because as the economy grows, the 
share of agriculture does drop. But what is of 
concern is that the population has more or less 
remained at the same percentage in rural areas. 
There have been shifitings to the city side but the 
drop in population has not been of the same order 
as compared to.the drop in its share in the GDP. 
That means the per capita contribution of the rural 
side in the GDP has fallen. That is one aspect. 

The second thing is that the terms of trade, so 
far as agriculture is concerned, have progressively 
detericrated. This means that the prices for what 
the farner buys have gone up at a much faster rate 
than the prices he gets for what he sells. This 
mechanism has impoversihed the rural sector, it 
has sucked out the resources from the rural areas. 


‘Also the fact that there is stagnation of real 


investment, or should I say tapering off, a plateau 
in the investment in the rural sector has resulted in 
a situation in which it is not as lucrative to be 
engaged in agriculture as we think Even in 
government investment there is tapering off in real 
terms. 

One last point. If you take into account inflation, 
that is, deflate farm prices for inflation, you will 
see that farm prices have remained stagnant.. So 
this gives us a total scenario where the capacity of 
this secor to invest is falling. But in this scenario at 
this juncture, hiking of fertiliser prices makes the 
terms o: trade still more adverse in a key sector of 
our economy. That is the objection. I am not for 
any sustenance of regimes of subsidies. But 
mechanically trying to raise prices can have a 
deleterious effect. If you have built a house with 
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certain bricks arid if you want to remove it suddenly, 
then you must take precautions to provide some 
support, some pilar before removing them, because 
otherwise, the roof will collapse. ; 


+ 


THERE are other ways to reduce. subsidies, mainly 
by more efficient production and thereby reducing 
the cost of production and thus bringing the fertiliser 
prices down and cutting subsidies. This is one 
route. 

Now let us come to the other side. The structure 
of fertiliser subsidies is peculiar, to say the least. 
We have hardly any other industry which has this 
system where we have told the industrialists that 
we will guarantee 12 per cent post-tax profit on 
your investment. If you also take into account the 
investment allowance and all that, then it comes to 
a much higher figure than this 12 per cent. So there 
is no pressure on the industry, even for resource 
allocation. 

I have even come across a case where the price 
of the plant was ‘inflated. ‘That means through this 
mechanism money could be siphoned out of the 
country and on. the inflated price we would be 
giving subsidies. So this is a gift packet from the 
tax payer. 

For instance, in a Rs 1000 crore plant, say the 
price is inflated by Rs 100 crores, then with the 
help of the seller on that side, this Rs 100 crores 
extra foreign exchange can be stashed away and on 
this Rs 100 crores every year the government will 
be paying Rs 12 crores at least additionally. After 
say elght years or so, and taking into account all 
other allowances, the money is back with the 
investor and after that the gift packets are there. I 
don’t think any other industry has been teed 
such terms, not even the public sector. It is really 
peculiar. The argument for extending these benefits 
was that huge investments were in the 
fertiliser sector, but in the public sector also we 
have got huge investments. Have you teed 
your own public sector this 12 per cent profit? I 


. mean it is a very odd mechanism. r Aie 
‘there. 


But that is not all. You also did not give a free 
hand to the industry to choose the technology. A 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Manmohan'’s Progress 


NIKHIL CHAKRAVARTTY 


‘7 ith Parliament rounding off the general debate 
W. on the Budget, this is the point of time when 
certain reflections on the government's presentation 
of the economic crisis before the nation may be in 
order. 

Right at the outset, there was both curiosity and 
appreciation on the Prime Minister having chosen 
a distinguished economist as his Finance Minister. 
An outsider in the arena of party politics, Dr 
Manmohan Singh raised expectations that he would 
present before the nation a fairly objective assessment 
of the economic crisis; its origins as well as the 
way-out of it. With the double-dose devaluation, 
Dr Singh got involved in a rather unreal ment 
with many other economists outside the official 
precincts when he tried to claim that his prescription 
for the economic ills facing the country was totally 
indigeneous and must not be taken as having been 
dictated by the IMF. 

This heroic effort carried little weight because it 
had already been an open secret for months that 
the negotiations for a substantial loan included 
quite understandably the conditionalities of the 
Fund-Bank type. This was evident also from the 
experience of Dr Manmohan Singh’s predecessor 
in office, Yashwant Sinha, who as the Finance 
Minister of the Chandra Shekhar Government had 
gone to Washington for the very purpose or arrang- 
ing an IMF loan. The announcement of the new 
foreign trade policy that followed the devaluation 
of the rupee, left no doubt that the government had 
perforce to bend to the conditionalities set out by 
the IMF. Then came the new Industrial Policy 
Statement, which made no bones about the urgent 
need to fall in line with the IMF, here and now. 

It is not that the country was not prepared for 
the removal of many of the controls on economic 
activity which had long outlived the purpose for 
which they had been imposed at the beginning and 
which over the years developed into a breeding 
ground of bureaucratic corruption. It is the totality 
of the reforms that the government brought forward 
and the manner of their introduction which debunked 
to a large measure Dr Manmohan Singh’s rather 


pathetic pleadings that he was not guided by the 
anxiety to placate the IMF. 

Dr Singh had begun with fairly plausible creden- 
tials. As the Secretary-General of the South Commis- 
sion, he was known to be trying to sensitise world 
opinion about the fearsome dimension of the Third - 
World debt, about the experience of the Uruguay 
Round in tackling the world trade imbalance, and 
the negative character of the IMF with its conditiona- 
lities. Ironically enough, the very week that saw Dr 
Manmohan Singh present his Budget—preceded 
by the announcement of the new industrial policy— 
that very week found Julius Nyerere, the head of 
the South Commission, in New Delhi on his way 
back from Beijing. One wondered if the Chairman 
of the South Commission could convince himself 


` with equal felicity about the line of consistency 


between the Commission’s views and Dr Singh’s 
prescription for our country’s economic ailment. 

Then came the long-looked-for Budget. One has 
to confess that many of his friends and admirers 
were disappointed by Dr Manmohan Singh’s 
presentation speech as well as by the measures 
proposed. What one had been looking forward to 
was how he would utilise the occasion to unfold a 
new vista of India’s economic development 
alongwith an objective appraisal of our economic 
strategy and its application in the Jast four decades. 
He needs no introduction as one of our leading 
economists, widely renowned, who has long been 
associated with the government in many important 
capacities. With his experience and erudition, he 
evoked expectations that he would present a major 
testament of New Thinking for India’s march towards 
the twentyfirst century. 


5 


IT is against this background that the Budget—the 
speech and the proposals—were disappointing. 
Neat but pedestrian. There were plenty of emotional 
touches in it. In fact his very first sentence was a 


. lonely-heart tribute to Rajiv Gandhi. Beyond that, 


(Continued on page 32) 
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MCSCOW SUMMIT 


Forging Unique Superpower Relationship 


C. RAJA MOHAN : 


takes he Moscow meeting between the US President, 
©): George Bush, and the Soviet President, Mikhail 
Gorbachev, has been widely billed as the first post- 
Cold War summit. The Cold War has already 
receded into a distant memory. The Moscow summit 
marks the efforts of the two leaders to build a new 
relationship, whose nature and impact on the rest 
of the world remain unclear. 


The change between now and the last American ` 


Presidzntial visit to Moscow by Reagan in 1988 is 
indeec stunning. Then the argument over arms 
control, regional conflicts and human rights were 
tense, zven though the “great communicator” had 


warmed upto Gorbachev. Even a year ago, | 


_ Gorbachev's trip to Washington was different. 
Gorbachev was still the leader of a great power 
that held the fate of Germany and Europe in its 
hands. 

But the comprehensive and deep crisis in the 
Soviet Union and the image of the Soviet leader 
cringir.g before the West for economic assistance 
cast tre shadow of inequality over the Moscow 
summt. However, the challenge for the US and the 
West of dealing with the imploding superpower 
provec. to be more demanding than the past one of 
confronting a known, predictable adversary. 

The central element of the new relationship 
between Moscow and Washington is the absence of 
the all-embracing ideological and’ political rivalry 
between them that has dominated the world since 
the end of the Second World War. In fact, since the 
Russian Revolution of 1917 and the emergence of 
the Bolshevik state in Russia, the central problem 
of international relations has been the definition of 
the rules of peaceful coexistence between the capitalist 
world end the Soviet Union. All the summit meeting 
between the leaders of Russia and America in the 
post-War world were about managing the problems 


The cuthor is a Research Associate in the Institute for 
Deferce Studies and Analyses, New Delhi. 
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of peaceful coexistence in the context of ideological 
rivalry. 
On the eve of the Moscow summit, President 


Gorbachev finally buried the ideological hatchet by 


declaring his intent to transform the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) into a social 
democratic party of the West European kind. In 
making his final break with “communist funda- 
mentalism”, as Gorbachev called it, and forcing the 
Central Committee to accept a social democratic 
charter, the Soviet leader has at last ended the 
historic Russian separation from the Western 
mainstream. ‘ 

While many argue that the upcoming emergency 
Congress of the CPSU could still challenge 
Gorbachev, it is clear that the ideological civil war 
that has dominated the world for more than a 
century is now over with Gorbachev proclaiming 
the defeat of the communist ideology. The central 
problem in the great power relations is no longer 
peaceful coexistence, but the integration of Russia 
into the international economy and giving it its due 
in the new great power concert that is likely to 
emerge in the post-Cold War world. This basic 
transformation has forced a re-definition of the 
traditional agenda of the Big Two summits. 

Controlling the nuclear arms race and avoiding 
a war between Moscow and Washington have until 
now been, the primary focus of bilateral summit 
meetings. Arms control was politically important 
in the context of managing peaceful coexistence. In 
the new circumstances, given the absence of political 
rivalry, the Soviet-American arms control process 
is bound to lose its centrality in the relationship. 
The focus and emphasis on arms control are likely 
to shift with particular consequences for countries 
such as India. 


+ 
THE much heralded Strategic Arms Reduction 
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Treaty (START) signed in Moscow is* part of the 
Cold War baggage and perhaps would be the last 
of its kind. A result of more than two decades of 
intensive and acrimonious Soviet-American nego- 
tiations, START is more a symbol of past technical 
fetishism of arms control and has little to do with 
the new political reality. The absence of a START 
agreement is unlikely to affect materially the nature 
of the new Soviet-American relationship. 

If viewed from the threat of nuclear arms race, it 
would be logical for Moscow and Washington to 
move towards even faster and more’drastic reduc- 
tions of nuclear weapons than they have achieved 
under START. But one of the ironies of the end of 
the Soviet-American rivalry is that there would be 
lesser pressure to achieve further reductions. 

The bilateral arms control might focus on the 
dangers of accidental nuclear war and perils of 
secessionist and other forces gaining control over 
nuclear weapons in-the Soviet Union. Disarmament 
in the Soviet-American context will no longer stem 
from political factors, but from economic ones that 
are likely to force structural disarmament. 

The arms control focus would also shift from the 
East-West arms race issues to the dangers of 
proliferation of mass destruction weapons in the 
Third World alongwith a new emphasis on regional 
arms limitation as in West Asia. Although the 
Soviet Union still calls for the elimination of nuclear 
weapons worldwide, Gorbachev has no option but 
to keep such grand ideas, on the back-burner and 
cooperate with the West on stressing non- 
proliferation and regional arms control. 

The end of the Cold War has also transformed 
the Soviet-American debate on regional issues. 
Long gone are the days when Moscow and 
Washingtort played out their confrontation by proxy 
in the developing world. 

Increasing understanding between Moscow and 
Washington has indeed helped ease the pressing 
conflicts in Angola, Afghanistan and Cambodia. 
But there is also a tragic aspect to this. The conflict 
in Afghanistan has receded into the background 
with little time or incentive for the superpowers to 
address the continuing calamity there, to discipline 
local powers such as Pakistan which obstructs 
peace, or to initiate the massive reconstruction of 
Afghanistan that is badly needed. 

The Gulf war saw the new kind of Soviet- 
American cooperation in ` dealing with regional 
crises through the mechanism of the United Nations. 
Although it was Gorbachev who unveiled the 
ideas in 1987 for making the UN the central element 


of a more secure world order, it was Bush who 
grabbed the United Nations in cells with the 
Gulf crisis. 

The Soviet cooperation in the United Nations 


was critical for the success of the American 


diplomacy in the Gulf. The Soviet leader has little 
difficulty now in endorsing the ringing declarations 
in favour of the United Nations recently issued by 
the London summit of the G-7 leaders in the 
middle of last month. 


+ 


THE Soviet support to the West in the United 
Nations is likely to transform the interriational 
organisation into a more assertive and powerful 
body in the coming years. Soviet-American.coope- 
ration does, however, also mean the sidelining of 
the United Nations when it is inconvenient. The 
Israeli refusal to accept any role for the United 
Nations in the resolution of the Arab-Israeli conflict 
has resulted in the UN at the proposed 
peace conference on West Asia. Moscow has had to 
go along dropping even its recent proposals for an 
international peace conference under the auspices 


' of the UN. While the role of the international 


organisation is certain to grow, it is evident that 
when it comes to the key interests of the great 
powers, only considerations of balance of power 
are likely to prevail. 

The human rights issues too fave been 
transformed in the Soviet-American dialogue. Until 
recently the American effort has centred on prying 
open the Soviet system, getting political prisoners 
freed and demanding greater democratisation of 
the Russian society. 

Since Gorbachev has-not only done this, but has 
also gone far beyond on the democratic agenda, 
the US is confronted with the strategic consequences — 
of the rapid democratisation of the Soviet system. 
The political turbulence in the Soviet Union, the 
growing assertiveness of the republics, the demand 
for secession in the Baltics and elsewhere, and, 
most importantly, the uncertain relationship between 
President Gorbachev and the President of the Russian 
Republic, Boris Yeltsin, have demanded a reorien- 
tation in the American relationship with Moscow. 

Washington is now faced with the larger problem 
of balancing its human rights concerns with those 
of preserving the current borders in Europe. 

President Bush sought to sidestep the tricky 
issue of Baltic separation and assure Gorbachev of 

: (Continued on page 11) 
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UNION BUDGET 1991-92 


l 


Perils of Adhocism 


MADHU DANDAVATE 


* he Budget is always considered as a short- 
T, term instrument to further the long-term 

economic perspective and strategy of the govern- 
ment. By this test, for a correct assessment of the 
Union Budget for 1991-92, it is imperative to consider 
in totality: (1) various measures announced by the 
Finance Minister as a part of the package of structural 
adjustment; (2) the new industrial policy; (3) the 
Budget proposals for 1991-92; and (4) the economic 
policies pursued over a decade whose cumulative 
effect is the present economic crisis. 

The Budget reflects a fire-brigade approach ‘of 
adhoc.sm without much concern for long-term 
perspectives and strategies. This is discernible from 
a brief review of the government's economic policies 
including those enunciated in the Finance Minister's 
Budget speech. ‘ 

When the approach document of the Eighth 
Five-Year Plan was formulated during the National 
Front regime, it was made explicitly clear that to 
stress the equity aspect, the Plan was to be made 
‘emplcyment-oriented’. For this purpose, a stress 
on the decentralised sector of the economy was 
inevitable. The Eighth Plan approach document, 
therefore, treated small-scale industry as the pivot 
of development since the small-scale sector provides 
substantial employment potential. The new industrial 
policy and the perspective of the Budget for 1991- 
92, however, seek to reverse the strategy of the 
Eighth Plan formulated earlier. With the implementa- 
tion of :he new industrial policy that gives unfettered 
freedom and power to the MRTP companies which 
will heve no threshold limits of assets and with 
direct foreign investment upto 51 per cent equity in 
high-p-iority industry, departing from the 40 per 
cent equity limit enshrined in the FERA, an era of 
uneven competition between the small-scale industry 


The author, a noted public figure, was the Union 
Finance Minister in the National Front Government 


(198¢-90). 
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on the one hand, and large-scale industry and 
multinationals on the other, will be opened up. 
Under these new conditions the small-scale sector 
will suffer immensely and that will erode the 
employment potential to a very great extent. Under 
these circumstances the programme for alleviation 
of poverty will be reduced to a farce. 


+ 


SOME of the short-term measures announced by 
the Finance Minister are the result of distortions of 
the long-term policies followed by the government 
for a long time. The heavy external debt referred to 
in the Budget is the inevitable consequence of the 
wrong direction of industrialisation over a long 
period based on a high import component. Besides, 
it also created the foreign exchanye crisis. 

To reduce imports and to conserve foreign 
exchange, right after the first oil shock we ought to 
have shifted our emphasis to non-conventional ` 
energy like solar energy, biogas, etc. More resources 
ought to have been devoted for onshore and offshore 
oil exploration so that the need for oil imports 
could have been minimised. Today the greatest 
constraint on our foreign exchange reserves is that 
India’s indigenous production of crude oil and pet- 


‘roleum products is 34 million tonnes only whereas 


the consumption demand is 58 million tonnes 
forcing the country to import 24 million tonnes of 
these items. 

The large external debt has brought our nation 
almost to the brink of a debt trap. The estimated 
external debt is Rs 100,000 crores. However, this 
does not include NRI deposits of the order of Rs 
20,000 crores and short-term loans of Rs 10,000 
crores. The correct estimate of external debt would 
thus be Rs 130,000 crores with debt-service ratio 
exceeding 30 per cent and not 21 per cent as 
mentioned in the Budget. This-means more, than 
one-third of the export earnings in foreign exchange 
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would be spent only in interest payments and 
won't be available for developmental and welfare 
activities. 

The deteriorating balance of payments position 
and the foreign exchange crisis can be. met by the 
following measures: (1) curb on indiscriminate 
imports and augmenting of exports; (2) greater 
emphasis on internal resource mobilisation and 

. invoking Article 292 of the Constitution that gives 


enabling power to Parliament to enact law to put. 


ceiling on bo ; (3) more effective monitoring 
of projects for which foreign assistance is available 
and provision of adequate infrastructure facilities; 
and (4) minimising oil imports from the ¡Gulf 


region by a vigorous programme of harnessing 
non-conventional forms of en 


ergy. 
There is considerable talk'that the deficit in the, 
1991-92 Budget has been kept at a comparatively , 


low level of Rs 7719 crores. However, this low 
deficit is an illusion. The correct indicator of the 
financial position is not the overall budgetary deficit 
but the revenue deficit. The revenue deficit projected 
in the 1991-92 Budget is Rs 13,854 crores which is 
large enough. The capital account surplus in the 


Budget has created an illusion that the overall: 


budgetary. deficit is small. The receipts in the 
capital account include borrowing and other liabilities 
which are of the order of Rs 30,008 crores. Apparently 
these appear to be receipts on the capital account. 
This is, however, a debt to be repaid with interest. 
The surplus of Rs 6135 crores in the capital account 
when added over to the revenue deficit of Rs 
13,854 crores gives an overall low deficit of Rs 7719 
crores. However, this is the case of borrowing from 
Peter to pay Paul. One must not, therefore, take a 
complacent view of the low deficit in the 1991-92 
Budget. | 

Non-Plan expendituie which. is non-productive 
is a great strain. In 1990-91 the non-Plan expenditure 
was Rs 68,843 crores and in the 1991-92 Budget it 
has been stepped upto Rs 79,697 crores. The burden 
of interest payment will be about Rs 27,000 crores. 


, The major components of the non-Plan expendi- ` 


ture are interest payments, subsidies and defence 
expenditure. As stated earlier, the government 
must show the political will to invoke Article 292 
of the Constitution to put a ceiling on borrowings 


so that the hard option of ere the resources '. 


internally will not be evaded. 

As regards subsidies, there cannot be a strait- 
jacket solution. What is needed is rationalisation of 
subsidies, so that these subsidies reach the vulnerable 


classes for whom they are meant and are not used ' 


‘induction of the ‘Gorbachev spirit’. 


E 
g 


merely to cover up the inefficiency of the concerned 
industry. The picture of defence expenditure in the 
budget is very complex. In the 1989-90 Budget the 
defence expenditure was Rs 13,000 crores. In the 
revised 'estimate for 1989-90 it was Rs 14,500 crores. 


. In the 1990-91 Budget as well as in 1990-91 revised 
Budget estimates it was Rs 15,750 crores. Butiin the 


1991-92 Budget it has been stepped up to Rs 16,350 
crores. 
It is no doubt a fact.that defence expenditure of 
such an order is a great strain on resources.. What 
is needed is evolving a better security environment 
through improved relations with our neighbours— 
Afghanistan, Pakistan, China, Bangladesh, Nepal,’ 
Bhutan and Sri Lanka. That alone will restrain the . 
defence expenditure of all these neighbouring 
countries and ensure its diversion towards develop- 
mental activities. For such a process, we need the 
L 

+ |; 
l . 
THE Budget for 1991-92 and the measures announced 
by the Financé Minister prior to the Budget will be 
highly inflationary. Due to 22 per cent devaluation 
of the rupee against major international currencies — 
on July 1 and 3, 1991 our import bill will increase. 
Especially the import bill of crude oil and petroleum 
products will increase by about Rs 2500 ¢rorés. 
This will eventually lead to increase in oil’ prices 
that will -have a cascading effect on the prices of 
other items of. consumption, contributing to inflation. 
Similarly, the increase in prices of POL; in the 
Budget; new interest tax, passing on higher cost of 
fertilisers to consumers through highe r procutement 
prices will also make a substantial addition to 
inflation. 
Though the Finance Minister had been repfatedly 


` stating that in formulating the economic ‘policy 


measures, there was no pressure from the institutions 


- like the World Bank and the International Monetary- 


Fund, there are sufficient grounds to presume that 
such a pressure does exist. The World Bank published 
a‘report in November 1990 under the title’ India: 
Strategy for Trade . The suggestions jin this 
report, including 22 per cent devaluation ‘of the 
rupee, are almost identical with the package of 
trade reforms which the Finance Minister has 
announced. Is it to be believed ‘that, this is just 
accidental? 

According to the old report of the National 
Institute of Public Finance and Policy, the generation 


‘of black money is of the arden of Rs 40,000 ‘crores, 
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excluding the unaccounted money amassed through 
smuggling. In the 1991-92 Budget, the Finance 
Minister has announced a small but welcome step 
of ignoring the source of black money if it was 
invested in housing for poor and middle class and 
slum-clearance schemes. However, in the field of 
hous.ng, exorbitant black money is generated through 
transfer of houses with large accounts changing 
hancs clandestinely. The time has come to give 


. thouzht to the proposal to legalise the charges. for 


the transfer of houses and impose a ‘tax on these 
transfer charges. The thrust has to be on preventing 
the generation of black money rather than on 


- employing remedial measures. 


In the absence of a long-term perspective we 
will move from one crisis to another, using in the 
intervening period palliatives that may give some 


respite without any prospect of enduring strength 
and stability consistent with the requirements of 


m) 


An Exercise in Plain Deception 


YASHWANT SINHA 


= he Budget for 1991-92 presented to Parliament 

ti on July 24 by the Finance Minister is a dassic 

example of double-speak. It conceals the truth, 

glosses over facts which are inconvenient and 

indu_ges in plain deception. The record must be set 
right and urgently. 

A dever attempt has been made in the Budget 
speech to convey the impression that the economy 
was ~uined in 1990-91. It also seeks to create panic 
by b owing up the crisis out of all proportion. All 


this is only to justify the total surrender to the 


International Monetary Fund/World Bank which 
. this Budget and the other recent policy pronounce- 


ments of the government constitute. The Finance - 


Minister says that the new government “inherited 
an economy in deep crisis”. He also says that 
international confidence in our economy was strong 
until November 1989 when “our” party was in 
office. Then he goes on to recount the various facts 
but carefully glosses over all that happened in the 
disgraceful decade of the eightles and talks only of 
1990-91. This is a clear case of deception and we 
have to go no further than the Economic Survey 
presented to Parliament by the present Finance 
Minister on July 20, 1991 to expose this deception. I 
can do no better than to quote from the Economic 
Survey itself to prove my point. 
i The pattern of finance during the Seventh Plan brought to 


the fore a number of disturbing trends and the 
unsustainable nature of the present pattern of financing 


The author, a former civil seroant who retired prematurely l 
to oin politics, is the erstwhile Union Finance Minister 





whom Dr Manmohan Singh succeeded. 
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the Plan. There was a widening of the revenue deficit, 

which Increased from an average level of 0.8 per cent of 

GDP in the Sixth Plan to 2.6 per cent of GDP in the Seventh , 

Pilari. 

Revenue deficits have serions implications in terms of 
k diversion of high cost borrowed funds for covering the 

deficit with no return flow and higher interest payments 
of revenue expenditure. 

As the percentage of GDP, the current account deficit 

averaged around 2.2 per cent during the Seventh Plan as 

against the projection of 1.6 per cent and the average of 13 

per cent during the Sixth Plan period. In absolute terms 

the current account deficit averaged around Rs 7772 

crores (US $ 5539 million) per annum during the Seventh 

Plan com with an annual average of Rs 2227 crores 

(US $ 2334 million) for the Sixth Plan. 

These factors have led to larger reliance on external 

commercial borrowings and non-regident deposits, which 

are costlier sources of finance to meet the current account 
deficit during the Seventh Plan. ; 

There is hardly any room for doubt, therefore,- 
that the present situation is the result of the reckless 
economic policies followed during the Seventh 
Five-Year Plan from 1985 to 1989. India’s external 
outstanding debt increased from almost Rs 40,000 
crores at the end of 1984-85 to Rs 80,000 crores at 
the end of 1989-90. If one takes into account the 
NRI deposits, the short-term borrowings, the draw- 
down on our reserves alongwith an increase in 
external debt, the figure reaches a stagering Rs 
75,000 crores in five years, with most of it being 
spent’on current consumption. What was worse, 


further contdbating to the growth 


- Rs,10,000 crores was borrowed in the short-term 


market during 1988 and 1989 thus reducing the 
foreign exchange reserves of Rs 5000 crores to a 
mere fiction. It is here that default is staring us in 
the face as we roll over these debts from day to 
day. Thus on fiscal as well as on the BoP front we 
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are paying for the sins committed during 1985-86 
to 1989-90, 


+ 


THE year 1990-91 was a difficult year no doubt, 


but despite these problems the ecnomic performance 
was quite satisfactory. The GNP grew by five per 


cent as against 5.2 per cent in the previous year. 
Agricultural production increased by 4.5 per œnt 
as against 1.7 per cent in the previous year and 
industrial production by 8.4 per cent as against 8.6 
per cent in the previous year. Money supply 
increased by only 15.1 per cent as against a recored 
19.4 per cent in the previous year. Despite this 
liquidity overhang, increase in procurement prices 
of foodgrains and increases of petroleum product 
prices in March 1990 by 16 per cent and in October 
1990 by 25 per cent, the increase in wholesale 
prices during 1991 was restricted to 12.1 per cent 
as against 9.1 per cent in the previous year. It must 
also be recorded here that whenever the economy 
has faced an oil shock in the past the rate of 
inflation has been much higher. According to the 
figures quoted in the Economic Survey itself, the 
rate of inflation in 1973-74 and 1974-75 was 20 per 
cent and in 1979-80 and 1980-81 it was 19 per cent. 
It must also be recorded that in the first 11 weeks 
of 1991-92 the cumulative increase in prices on a 
point to point basis was only 1.8 per cent as against 
3.5 per cent in the previous year and 3.3 per cent in 
1989-90. A to the Economic Survey,. “the 
price rise on June 15, 1991 has been the lowest since 


1984-85”. Yet in his Budget speech the Finance , 


Minister; instead of giving credit to his predecessors, 
namely Prof Madhu Dandavate and me, for 
successfully managing a difficult situation, keeps 
up'the bogey of double-digit inflation and harps on 
it again and again with a view to preparing his 
future defence against the inflation his policies are 
going to unleash. 

‘In the Interim Budget presented by me tn 
Parliament in March 1991, I had estimated the 
fiscal deficit at Rs 38,475 crores. The Finance Minister 
says that this could well reach a level of more than 
Rs 52,000 crores. He, however, does not explain 
how this figure has gone up by Rs 13,500 cores ina 


short span of four months. Similarly, in the Interim , 


Budget I had said that the total non-Plan expenditure 
would increase by a marginal amount from Rs 
76,761 crores in 1990-91 to Rs 76,907 ctores ih 1991- 
92. The Finance Minister has conveniently ignored 
this statement of mine and says that non-Plan 


` 
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expenditure would have increased to a level of Rs 
AA alee E A et Nee 
figures is not explained. 

The present government daims to be committed 
to, consensus. From the way the Finance Minister 
has tried to distort facts and project half-truths in 
his Budget speech, apportioning blame where it 
does not lie, it is, quite clear that consensus is 
farthest from the mind of the government. Referring 
‘to the same situation I had said in my Interim 
Budget speech, “these developments were not an 
unfortunate coincidence but were the outcome of 
shortcomings in the macro management of the 
economy in the past. I say this neither in a spirit of. 
acrimony nor with a desire to apportion blame. But 
the time has come for the government to share its 
concerns with Parliament and the people in an 
endeavour to evolve a national consensus.” And I 
had no skeletons in my cupboard. So much, therefore, 
for the intellectual honesty that the Finance Minister 
has displayed in his Budget speech. È 

A reduction in, governmėnt expenditure and 
augmentation of governinent revenues in order to 
reduce fiscal deficit is a strategy which had’ been 
clearly spelt out by me. I can have no quarrel 
therefore with the Finance Minister following that _ 
strategy. A certain amount of cost push and therefore 


‘a certain amount of inflationary pressure is inherent 


in this approach, The Finance Minister should have 
been honest and should have accepted this fact and 
clearly told the people what to expect. He indulges 
in double-speak, however, when he ‘says that the 
Budget is non-inflationary. Having burnt his fingers 
by being candid in his first press conference about 
tolling back prices in 100- days after coming to 
power, the Finance Minister has learnt fast and 
now excels even the most cussed of politicians in 


double-speak and deception. 


+ 


THE Budget is clearly. inflationary. The tax on 
gross interest earned by financial institutions, the 


' hike in the prices of petroleum products, the 


reduction in fertiliser subsidies, the increase in 
additional excise duty, the increase in the prices of 
sugar and certain other items will only add fuel to 


.the fire of inflation. Even the direct taxes imposed 


in the Budget, which are almost exclusively in the 
area of corporate taxes, will also have a cost-push 
effect. Coming as these measures do in the wake of 
the massive devaluation of the rupee, the increase 
in the prime lending rate by one per cent and lar- 
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ger increases in the lending rates of banks and the ` 


increase in railway freight by 10 per cent announced 
in the Railway Budget, they will provide a powerful 
fillip tc inflationary trends. It is the psychology of 
inflation which will override the economics of 
inflation and it will be the common man who will 
suffer despite the protestations to the contrary by 
the Finance Minister. The Congress-I should really 
now make a bonfire of its election manifesto. 

Being conscious of the need to reduce expenditure 
I had provided for only a modest increase in the 
defence budget.As against Rs 15,750 crores in 1990- 
91 the outlay for 1991-92 had been fixed at Rs 
16,850 zores. This figure has been further reduced 
to Rs 15,350 crores by the Finance Minister. It is not 
clear whether this ‘reduction is based on any fresh 
assessment of the threat perception and the security 
environment or is just a thoughtless application of 
the axe. We are all aware that the security environ- 
ment has, in fact, deteriorated instead of improving 
in the last four months. The only explanation for 
this reduction, therefore, could be the pressure of 
the IM=. In real terms, taking inflation and devalua- 
tion in-o account defence expenditure will actually 
stand reduced by perhaps around 20 per cent. 

The Finance Minister has announced a scheme 
to mop up black money in the system. Black money 
could be converted into white by depositing it with 
the Netional Housing Bank on the condition that 
40 percent will be taken away by the Bank and the 
balance 60 per cent will be subject to tax. Better 


Raja Mohan: Moscow Summit 
(Continued from page 6) 


Amerizan support for the unity and stability of the 
USSR, but at the same time, indicated to the 
leaders of the republics, including Yeltsin, that 
Washington was prepared to engage them. President 
Bush’s meeting with Yeltsin and his address to the 
Ukrairian Supreme Soviet in Kiev were indicative 
of this new American approach. 

The increasing emphasis in the new relationship 
is on bilateral economic ties and defining the 
nature of external assistance to Soviet reform and 
the integration of the USSR into the warld economic 
syster.. President Bush has stalled at the G7 
summit in London the continental European efforts 
(of Ge-many, France and Italy) for a quicker and a 
more generous Western assistance to the Soviet 
efforts to move towards a market economy. President 
Gorbazhev is striving hard to change the over- 
cautious attitude of President Bush. 
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schemes than this have flopped in the past. This 
scheme, therefore, alongwith another last oppor- 
tunity that the Finance Minister has offered to tax 
evaders to disclose their undisclosed income, will 
be a powerful incentive for tax evasion in future. 

The two schemes which have been announced 
for remittances in foreign exchange either directly 
or through the India Development Bonds could be 
misused by unscrupulous elements to launder black 
money abroad and will push up hawala rates. I 
have, therefore, my doubts about the efficacy of 
these schemes. 

I am somewhat intrigued by the large-scale con- 
cessions amounting to Rs 822 crores granted by the 
Finance Minister in his Budget as far as customs 
duties are concerned. I am unable to see the 
urgency for giving these concessions in the tight 
fiscal situation faced by us. This is again capitulation 
before the IMF. The Uruguay round of trade negotia- 
tions is still in progress. By making these concessions, 
therefore, at this point of time we are only reducing 
our bargaining capacity in those negotiations and 
making our position more vulnerable. I shudder to 
think as to what will happen to our concerns in the 
area of services and Trade-Related Intellectual 
Property in the GATT negotiations. 

I am unable to see any thrust or direction in this 
Budget. It is not pro-growth and it is certainly not 
pro-people. It is as colourless as the government 
which has pesented it and is clearly dictated by the 
IMF/World Bank. f ` Q 


The Moscow summit unveiled a new world. The 
new path towards social democracy in Russia and 
its rejection of communism have healed the intense 

> ideological rift in the North that has persisted for 
nearly a century. It also marks the end to more 
than 70 years of conflict and crisis among the great 
powers of the North. It is not that the tensions 
within the great powers will disappear. The 
integration of Russia into the West will indeed be a 
long process. 

Severe economic tensions will indeed remain 
among the great powers. But unlike as in the past, 
these will not be resolved by war. They have to be 
managed within a cooperative framework. The 
emerging ideological unity and greater homogeneity 
in the North demand an urgent review of all the 
premises on which our foreign policy has been 
based over the last four decades. The reform in the 
economic sphere undertaken by New Delhi needs 
to be matched by a similar one in the way India 
interacts with the world. o 
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NATIONAL CRIME RECORDS BUREAU 


(MINISTRY OF HOME AFFAIRS): 
EAST BLOCK-VIL R.K. PURAM 
NEW DELIHH-110066 


SCHEME OF CASH AWARDS 
FOR BEST PAPERS ON 
FINGER-PRINT SCIENCE - 


-+ 





Original papers are invited from the personnel working in Police 
Departments at the Centre, States and UTs and all others working outside 
the Police Departments, viz., I.I.Ts, Universities, Government of India 
Undertakings: and other private autonomous scientific and technical 
institutions, on research and development of ‘finger-print science 
(Dermatoglyphics) related techniques and technologies of identification. The 
theme of the award for the year 1991- 92 will be-“Detection/Identification of 
Scene of Crime Fingerprints—New Methodologies”. The papers may be 
addressed to the Director General, National Crime Records Bureau, East 
Block-7, R.K. Puram, New Delhi-110066 so as to reach him by 30th 
November, Ta 


S ee submitted earlier for this award will not be considered. Only one 
paper by one author submitted individually or jointly with co-author(s) will 
be considered for the award. The papers are to be submitted in triplicate, 
- clearly marking the envelope “Paper on Finger-Print Science For The Year 
1991-92”. The name(s) of author(s) should not be mentioned anywhere on 
the paper. A separate forwarding letter should be used for sending the paper 
and should contain the names and addresses of the author(s) alongwith the 
- certificate that the paper was not submitted earlier for the NCRB awards. ` 


The paper should be, based on the in-depth study or research carried out 
by the author(s):“There are two sets of Cash Awards of Rs. 5000/-, 
Rs. 3000/- and Rs. 2000/- each for Police and Non-Police streams. The 
decision for the Awards will be finalised by March, 1992. ' 
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The following contribution from one of the country’s ledding journalists and former Editor of 


- DISCUSSION 


The Times of India is bging published here as it contains certain vital issues connected with our 
polity. Mainstream invites its readers to a discussion on these issues raised in the article, An 
abridged version of this artide appeared in The Sunday Times of India (July 28, 1991). 


—Editor 


` The Past and the Future 


: : GIRILAL JAIN 


i@ Nehru fashioned and. Indira Gandhi and 
Gandhi kept going, with modifications, is in 
deep trouble. It cannot possibly be restored to 
healtn. The changes that have been launched in the 
economy, beginning with devaluation of the rupee 
by around 20 per cent, cannot help rescue the old 
order. If they are allowed to proceed by the logic of 
their inner dynamism which is doubtful, they must 
instead transform the system and produce a new 
one. A comparison with the Soviet Union, or 
former Soviet satellites, will clearly be overdawn. 
But, in some ways, the comparison may not be 
who ly inept. The Nehru order, after all, was a 
product of the Cold War. 

An intricate power arrangement has informed 
the ¢conomic order which is now sought to be 
reshaped. The power holders and power brokers 
are foo numerous and too well entrenched at all 
leves of Indian public life and administration to be 
quicxly and painlessly dislodged. They will fight 
back. The stakes are high, hundreds of crores every 
year by way of bribery. The Minister of State for 
Commerce boasted after the anouncement of the 
new import-export policy in early July that he was 
told that he had given away around Rs 70 crores a 
year by way of bribes for himself! 

Nehru’s personality, as has been discussed all 
too often, was doubtless an important factor in his 
choice of the ‘socialist’ path to industrialisation, 
with its emphasis on the primacy of the public and 
the subordination of the private sector. So was the 
fact of the availability of Soviet assistance for 
heavy and basic industries. But Nehru could not 
have carried the day in the ruling Congress party, 
generally inclined to be anti-communist, if he had 


T he socio-economic-political order Jawaharlal ` 
ae 


not enjoyed the backing of a powerful constituency ' 


virtually in a position to clinch the issue. 


\ 

Nehru’s was basically the same constituency— 
the intelligentsia—which had brought about the 
communist revolution in Russia. Incidentally, that 
would explain support and sympathy for the Soviet 
‘experiment’ in India, despite the exposure of its 
inhuman face and the existence of Gulag archipelago, 
and much else, indeed the Nehruvian framework 
and the survival in good odour of the two 
Communist Parties even after the collapse of 
communist regimes in Europe and the outbreak of 
a crisis of unknown proportions in -the Soviet 
Union. i 

The Indian intelligentsia was too big and 
heterogeneous even at the time of independence in 
1947 to be treated as a radical monolith. It was 
nothing of the kind. The degree of alienation of 
Western educated men and women from their own 
traditions varied greatly and so did their commitment 
to the cause of revolution, of which freedom from 
British rule was only one, though the most important, 
aspect. An,overwhelming majority of them, however, 
shared a number of features. 

They mostly came from modest non-business, 
indeed anti-business, backgrounds, the priestly 
Brahmin one being the most important. They could 
regard themselves as members of the ‘middle 
class’, largely on the strength of their educational 
qualifications and entitlement to white collar jobs. 
Their first search was for security of employment 
with the government which also happened to be 
the only truly big employer of educated Indians, 

Nehru was their idol from the time of his rise to 
prominence in the Indian National Congress, the 
party of the freedom movement, in the twenties, 
precisely because he was the most Westernised of 
Congress leaders as well as the most critical of the 
pillars of the pre-British, as well as of the British, 
order—the landed gentry and the business class. 
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Mahatma Gandhi too swept this class of Indians 
off their feet. But Indian intellectuals gave him at 
best a grudging acceptance. They regarded him as 
being antediluvian in social and economic matters. 

There was doubtless a gap between members of 
the intelligentsia who joined the government in 
some capacity and those who took to agitation 


against the British, in the first instance, primarily , 


because the imperial order could not create enough 
jobs for them and refused to concede social equality 
to them which they were convinced was their due 
by virtue of their Western education. Indianisation 
of the services and admission to British clubs were, 
it may be recalled, among the earliest demands of 
Indian nationalists. 

The gap between the two groups, however, was 
not so wide as not to be partly bridged. While, for 
instance, Jawaharlal’s father, Motilal Nehru, joined 
the freedom movement under Mahatma Gandhi’s 
leadership, his first cousins used their considerable 
influence to secure entry into the elite Indian Civil 
Service—the famous steel-frame of the empire— 
for their sons. Both were to hold important positions 
under Nehru as the Prime Minister. 

As independent India’s first Home Minister, 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, recognised the need fo 
reassure the bureaucracy and to win its willing 
cooperation for the consolidation of India’s freedom. 
He took steps to do both. Nehru, as was his wont, 
continued to castigate the bureaucracy for its 
unresponsiveness to popular aspirations and needs. 
But he did something for it which neither the 
Sardar, nor any Congress leader we know of, 
would have done. In the name of development, 
equity and prevention of accumulation of too much 
wealth in the hands of a few business houses, he 
placed the economy under its control and therefore 
at its disposal. 

Bureaucrats were not slow to take advantage of 
the unprecedented opportunity that had unexpec- 
tedly come their way. They created a web of 
controls and regulations of Byzantine complexity, 
through which they alone could help desperate 

‘businessmen find their way, of course, for a price. 
In course of time, India’s became one of the most 
regulated economies outside the communist world, 
and thereby one of the most corrupt polities and 
bureaucracies, 


+ 


SOCIALISM, a euphemism for an economy domi- 
‘nated by bureaucrats and politicians, was the central 


pillar of the Nehru system and that essentially 
remained the case, under Indira Gandhi and Rajiv 
Gandhi. Indira Gandhi began to recognise the need 
to liberalise controls and regulations on her return 
to office in January 1980. She, however, was too 
conscious of her popular appeal-based on reckless 
populism in the past, and too cautious in her 
approach to liberate the economy of the political- 
bureaucratic strangehold in a significant way. 

Rajiv Gandhi appeared to adopt a bolder approach 
when he took over as Prime Minister on the 
assassination of his mother in October 1984. But he 
too found it necessary to accompany the programme 
of easing controls by punitive raids on léading 
business houses as if to keep them terrorised and 
aware of their lowly place in the Indian ‘power 
hierarchy. He chose in V.P. Singh a Finance Minister 
who positively revelled in ordering such raids and 
regarded raids as a passport to political prominence 
which he had not enjoyed earlier. His calculations 
proved to be right. That is one index of India’s 
anti-business political culture. 

As is well-known, non-alignment in the ` East- 
West conflict, with a clear tilt in favour of the 
Soviet Union, and secularism, never coherently 
and meaningfully defined by anyone in authority, 
have been the other two pillars of the Nehru- 
Indira-Rajiv order. Obviously non-alignment is out 
with the collapse of the Soviet bloc, however 
unwilling its proponents may be to recognise this 
reality, even after the ridiculous stance it pushed 
them into at the time of the war against Iraq by the 
US-led coalition for the liberation of Kuwait and 
the destruction of the awesome military machine 
Saddam Hussein had assembled. Thus apparently 
only one of the three pillars—secularism—can be 
said to be still in place. Surely, one pillar cannot 
support a structure so far sustained by three. But 
before I deal with the new situation, it would. be in 
order to examine the leadership and the SUPRON: 
base system of the Congress. 

Mahatma Gandhi Introduced in the Congress a 
style of leadership—deadership from above—which 
has characterised the party ever since, however 
stark the differences between the personalities of 
the leaders—between the Mahatma and Nehru, 
between Nehru and Indira Gandhi, and between 
Indira Gandhi and Rajiv Gandhi. The Mahatama 
did not rise in the party hierarchy. He, in a manner 
of speaking, descended on it from above, having 


, made his name and perfected his techniques in 


South Africa. He just took over the organisation, 
such as it was, after World War I and remained its 
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rew a such ‘formalities’. 
is, e ‘too came into the Congress 
cont. g above’. He did not graduate into 
: 7429 "P 4 Indira Gandhi had, in a sense, to 


\a¥Supremacy in the party but only after 
ition had been conceded to her in the 
5 Ance. Her conflict with the organisational 
began after they had’ placed her in the 

‘ ul office of Prime Minister. She vanquished 

A first in 1969 and then in 1978 and converted 
the Congress into a praetorian guard for the family. 
That is why it came to be, and continues to be, 


described as Congress (Indira). The dynasty had” 


` been consolidated. Rajiv Gandhi succeeded her 
without the slightest resistance in a true dynastic 
style. His leadership was not questioned even after 
a series of electoral defeats, culminating in the loss 
of power for the party at the Centre in 1989, 


+ 


ALL this is recaHed to make two points. First, the 
Congress has had no experience of doing without a 
supreme-leader. As such, it cannot be easy for it to 
make the transition to what, in the communist 
jargon popular in India, has come to be known as 
collective leadership. The psychology of dependence 
explains the pressure on Sonia Gandhi to assume 
leadership of the party, her lack of experience, 
well-advertised distaste for politics and her Italian 
origins notwithstanding. The party will be in trouble 
whether she heeds, or does not heed, the call. 
Secondly, the primacy of the leadership principle 
in the Congress has been an important factor in 
assuring for it the support of the minorities and the 
weakest sections of the Hindu society. For, only a 
leader in a position to place himself or herself 
above the organisation can be attractive to them 


because the organisation must otherwise mirror’ 


intra-Hindu conflicts as well as broad Hindu 
aspirations. 

In. the wake of the partition of India, which 
accompanied the independence in 1947, Nehru 
was the only Congress leader who could have won 
the loyalty of Muslims. Just as he was the only 
prominent socialist left in the organisation after 
Congress Socialists had quit the organisation en 
masse in 1948 to form their own party, and the 
, only neutralist in the East-West struggle, he was 

_ also the only ‘securalist’ in the topmost Congress 


THINGS did not change much under Indira 





leadership. Thus as far as Muslims were concerned, 
he alone could have presided over the foundation 
of the kind of support base for the Congress which 
has helped it stay in power most of the time since 
independence. 

The Scheduled Castes—people who are stil] 
treated as untouchables in the countryside—and 
Tribes too trusted him more than they trusted any 
other Congress leader precisely because he was the 
most Westernised of them all and most insistent in 
his opposition to the Hindu social order which 
sanctioned untouchability. Among themselves, the 
Scheduled Castes (roughly 15 per cent), Muslims 
(12 per cent) and Scheduled Tribes (six per cent) 
constitute one-third of India’s population and are 
generally believed to have provided the Congre: 
one-half of its total vote in most elections. Cas 
Hindus, accounting for two-thirds of the populatig’ | 
have supplied the other half. 
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effective Best in the absence of a serious challenge 
‘and in conditions of stability. The period of stability 
ended with Nehru in 1964. 

The Congress leadership was dominated by 
Brahmins during the freedom struggle just as was 
the bureaucracy by virtue of the same fact of 
Western education. This dominance came to be 
challenged in South India and Western India soon 
after, independence, partly because the Brahmin 
presence there was rather thin since Brahmins 
there were migrants from North India, and partly 
because an anti-Brahmin movement had prospered 
in the Madras presidency as well as the Bombay 
presidency under the Raj. In both these regions the 
party organisation was taken over by 
upcoming peasant (earlier warriors as well) commu- 
ties by the mid-fiffies. A similar change gould not 
ake place in North India and that has been its 
alas heel there. North India accounts for around 






































i The party suffered its first big reverse in North 
a in 1967 when it lost in all States in the 
on from Himachal Pradesh in the north-west to 
‘Bengal in the east. This was repeated on an 
bigger scale in 1977 when the debacle led to 
ss of power at the Centre itself for the first 
Bince 1947. On both occasions, upcoming 
t communities, unable to seize control of the 

arty, unlike in South India and Western 
ved ‘a key role in the rout. The communtities 
rever, notoriously fractious and unable to 
leaders who can stay together, especially 
. So they fell apart both times, making it 
the Congress to stage a come-back 
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‘West Bengal, were defeated, wd 
the Congress in 1969 when Indira ` 
them out. Rajiv Gandhi maintained 
Thus there is a dramatic break with’ 
Suddently the character of the party has ch, 

in two significant ways. It has become predomina 

a South Indian and Western Indian party and it hà. 
no individual capable. of providing charismatic 
leadership‘of the it has been used to. ` 
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THERE is on the face of it, an ephemeral quality 
about developments which have transformed the 
Indian political scene since 1987 when Rajiv Gandhi 
came under pressure on the Bofors pay-off issue. 
Three of these deserve notice: V.P. Singh’s exit in 
1987 first from the government on the question of 
an inquiry he ordered as the Defence Minister into 
the HDW submarine deal without the prior consent 
of Rajiv Gandhi, and then from the party on-the - 
issue of the appointment of the American company 
known as Fairfax to look into alleged violations of 
foreign exchange regulations by Indian corporations 
and individuals when he held the Finance. portfolio, 
again without the prior consent of the Prime Minister, 
V.P. Singh’s sudden decision as the Prime Minister 
in August 1989 to order implementation of the 
Mandal Commission Report favouring 225 per 
cent reservations in government and semi-govern- 
ment jobs for the so-called ‘Other Backward Castes’, 
‘other’ than the Scheduled Castes; and the response 
of LK. Advani, leader of the avowedly Hindu 
tion, the Bharatiya Janata Party, to it. 
Advani undertook a rathyatra (chariot ride) from 
the historic Somnath: temple. in Gujarat, which 
Mohammad Ghazni had destroyed in the eleventh 
century, to Ayodhya where the Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad proposes to build a Ram temple at a site 
Hindus regard as the place of his:birth. The site is 
disputed because a mosque, which is said to-have 
been built on the orders of Babar, founder of the 
Moghul dynasty in India in the early sixteenth 


_ century, stands there. 


It can well be argued that V.P. Singh could have 
ordered the inquiry in 1987 with Rajiv Gandhi's 
consent; that Rajiv Gandhi need not have regarded 
it as a frontal challenge to his authority; that V.P. 


` Singh could have consulted Advani on the Mandal 


question since the ‘survi. al of his minority 
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4 © Syould not have become the folk 
L exit from the Congress if the 
t aon in high places had not been 

a ow the surface ready to explode, , 


leader and reasonable grounds of 
‘ b Singh was a credible leader in view 
T aug ‘personal record of rectitude, at least in the 
narrow financial sense, and the Bofors gun payoff 
scandal shrieked of corruption in high places, 
regardiess of whether or not Rajiv Gandhi was 
perscnally involved. As in 1973-74-75, the question 
of morality in public life was symbolic of popular 
disenchantment with the system In 1987-89. The 
sudden transformation of V P. Singh from a lacklustre 
public figure in terms,of personal appeal into a 
charismatic leader should clinch the issue. 
`. On the question of the Mandal Commission 
Report, it is difficult to be sure whether V.P. Singh 
acted out of panic in the face of a challenge by his 
former Deputy Prime Minister, Devi Lal, or out of 
calculation that the rally gave him a pretext to 
silence dissent among his Cabinet colleagues and 
allies. Be that as it may, the ferocity of opposition 
to the decision among students, who in addition to 
resorting to methods of protest, including attacking 
.public property, usual in India, took to acts of self- 
immolation in their dozens, speaks as much of the 


potency of the fire V.P. Singh had stoked as does. 


his Honisation as the second Buddha by Mandal 
enthusiasts. 

' The question was not of social justice. It was of 
power. The ‘Other Backward Castes’ were able to 
challenge the examination system of recruitment to 
government jobs because some of them, such as the 
Yadavs in Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, had done 
remarkably well economically and politically and 
sought to capture the state apparatus through 
reservations. They provided the numbers and muscle 
for V.P. Singh’s ascent to the office of the Prime 
Minister in 1989. 

The Mandal decision was deeply divisive of 
Hindus in North India and potentially disruptive 
of the quality of the administration. No administra- 
tion can cope with as high a level of reservations as 
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‘50 per cent; 27 per cent jobs in the governmen 


already reserved for Scheduled Castes and T. 
and certain other categories and the Ma 
Commission Report provides for 22.5 per 
reservations. 

V.P. Singh.could not have been unaware of 
reality. Perhaps he did not care. Perhaps he n 
the move precisely because he knew it w 
greatly embarrass the BJP in view of its commit 
to unite Hindus. Whatever his calculations 
intentions, the BJP had to fight back and it c 
not do so on the ground of his choice. It had to 
for another. 

That, as it happened, lay ready in the shar 
the temple-mosque dispute. Advani got into 
charlot—a jeep shaped into the kind of chi 


‘ ancient Indian warriors are thought to have u 


The popular the wil 


response 
expectations of the BJP and allied organisati 
Cornered by VP: Singh's Mandal move and buc 


‘up with the popular response to the rath yatra, 


BJP withdrew support and brought down 
government. 

Here again we are faced with one of th 
and ifs’ of history. For we can only s 
what the outcome of the election, 
unavoidable by the fall of the 
November 1989, would have been if 
Janata Dal had not split and the breaka 
allowed, with the support of the 
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voting pattern before and after Rajiv Gandhi's 
brutal assassination shows that the ‘sympathy vote’ 
has given it the additional 30-35 seats. Most of 
these 30-35 seats would have gone to the BJP in 


case Rajiv Gandhi had lived to see the election 


through. 

This ‘sympathy vote’ may partly explain the 
total elimination of the Dravida Munnetra Khazhgam 
(DMK) in Tamil Nadu, one of the two South Indian 
constituents of the National Front, and of the poor 
performance of the other, the Telegu Desam in 
Andhra. The more significant point is that the 
Janata Dal itself has been reduced to the status of a 
party of Bihar and adjoining eastern UP. It has 
fared badly everywhere else. 


Its overall vote has dropped by seven per cent ; 


from 17.8 to 10.8 and its representation in the Lok 
Sabha fram. 143 to 57. The BJP’s vote, on the other 
hand, has risen from 11.4 to 22.9 and its represen- 
tion from 85 to 119 and, unlike the Janata Dal, its 
uence is no longer limited to the Hindi-speaking 
gion. It has established an impressive presence in 
aharashtra and Gujarat in Western India, Karnataka 
d Andhra in South India, Assam and West 






























g party only in Bihar, notorious for its 
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esh, Rajasthan and Himachal Pradesh. 
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is obviously passing through a period of 
rbulence. As such, it is difficult to say that 
period of transition and that India will, as 
st, soon achieve a measure of stability 
result of the recovery of the Congress, or 
er expansion in the influence of the BJP. 
would not be prudent even to write off 
under V.P. Singh’s leadership, though 
e experience of a similar assertion by 
easantry in the past, it would not be 
it turns out that the Dal has peaked its 
is on the way down. All that can, in 
t be ruled out is the much talked 
ent of political forces and that too 


dents join the Congress. I for one 
possibility high but I would not 


supposedly likely realignment of 
ion to the BJP is unlikely to 
since the twenties when the 


gal in Eastern India. While the Janata Dal is the ` 


BJP is in control of Uttar Pradesh, Madhya 


cation that the Janata Dal might still. 


Communist Party of 

nists and Leftists sym , 

been expecting (read wanting, 
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into ‘progressive’ and ’ 
‘progressive’ fractions to make 
them. The Congress split in'1969 to SA 
but it turned out to be a temporary porary oh 
was up with the imposition, of the 
1975. It split again, in 1978' to no ad 
them. If it splits again which appears 
gainer will in all probability be the BJP. 
Similarly, contrary tọ what is being sait- 
several commentators, it does not appear to 
that India has entered an era of coalitions Italian- 





‘style. A two-party system has crystallised in most 
` States. Except in Uttar Pradesh where the BJP and 


the Janata Dal are the principal contenders for 
power, in other States the Congress is still either 
the ruling party or the main Opposition party. 
Unless this situation changes radically to the 
disadvantage of the Congress, an alliance with it at 
the Centre is not possible. 

Equally pertinently, a careful reading of Indian 
history wilk reveal an undying yeaming fora , 
strong Centre. In practice this yearning was ofen 
not fulfilled before the British arrived on the scene 
because the necessary technical resources such as 
quick means of transport and communication were 
not available. But the search never ceased. The 
Chakravartin (universal ruler) ideal found expression, 
even if a partial one in one kingdom after another 
right from the time of the Mauryas in the fourth 
century BC to the Mughal empire in the sixteenth 


- and the seventeenth. By this reckoning, India must 


possess an all-India party, capable of providing 
firm government in New Delhi, though India’s 
diversity too must, by the same logic, find, greater 
expression than it has under the Congress 
dispensation. 

The Congress concept of unity has been based 
on that of the Raj and has not therefore been in 
tune with the Indian ‘tradition and genius. Nehru 
and his followers have thought of diversity in 
terms of religious communities and not in terms of 
the original diversity of Indian civilisation which 
provided not only for an extraordinary growth of 
languages from one common source (Sanskrit) but 
also for equally impressive variations in matters of 
culture and ritual. Nehru agreed to redraw the 
map of India on a linguistic basis under the compul- < 
sion of circumstances and Indira Gandhi successfully 
turned Congress Chief Ministers into satraps 
appointed by her and removed by her. Rajiv Gandhi 
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ollowed in her footsteps with a vengeance. 
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IF my assessment of the Congress in respect of its 
ideo_ogical superstructure, leadership and support- 
base problems, as outlined earlier, is not too wide 
of the mark, the condusion would be-unaveidable 
that the BJP is the party of the future. That indeed 
appears to be the case to me. 

Tne BJP is not a communal party; it cannot be, 
for tne simple reason that Hindus have never been, 
and are not, a community in the accepted sense of 
the term. They represent an ancient civilisation not 
known either to draw a boundary between the 
faithful and the faithless, the blessed and the damned, 
or tc engage in heresy haunting and its counterpart, 
pereecution of other faiths. Hindus are, in Western 
terms, pagans. Religion is a Semitic enterprise and 


is aŁen to their spirit and ways. They have no Book ` 


‘and no Church. 

Itis true that the BJP has helped the VHP arouse 
Hindus on the temple-mosque isgue and that it 
owes much of its electoral success both in 1989 and 
1991 to this arousal. Since Muslim leaders have 
resisted its plea to agree to a shifting of the mosque 
to another site, though it has not been in use as a 


Muslim place of prayer since 1936 and cannot be’ 


put back into use in view of the presence in it of 
Ram’s idol since 1949, the campaign has acquired 
an enti-Muslim bias. But witness the fact that even 
the VHP has not laid claim to over 3000 sites 
which, on Muslim testimony itself, were once temples 
and.are now mosques, and the BJP has not supported 
the YVHP’s demand for even the two most important 
of them in the holy (for Hindus) cities of Banaras 
and Mathura. 

Eut however one may regard this specific dispute 
in terms of its power and propriety, it is not the 
core issue. Which is whether the future of India is 
going to be shaped in some way in accordance 
with the spirit of Indian civilisation which, alone of 
all old civilisations, is capable of self-renewal and 
self-affirmation because it alone has been able to 
maintain a living contact with its pre-historic past 
anc to retain a measure of coherence by virtue of a 
faithful preservation and yet constant reinterpretation 
of tne enormous corpus of ancient knowledge and 
practice. 

This question was bypassed at the time of 
ind2pendence. Most Western-educated Indians are 
stil’ not ready to grapple with it. That is why so 
much hostility among them to the BJP. But the 
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‘Maginot line’ has been breached. The BJP has 
broken through it. It may not be a mere coincidence 
that this has happened at the same time that com- - 
munism has collapsed and the civilisational issue is 
beginning to surface in intra-European, Europe- 
US, Europe-Japan and Japan-US relations. There 
can, of course, be no return to the past in India as 


, there cannot be in Japan and Europe. New pel aed 


pectives can, however, develop. Unlike 
fundamentalists, the BJP does not claim to possess 

a blueprint. It shall have to struggle to suive an an 
Indian approach to modern problems. 

One additional point may be made here. Only 
an India rooted in its tradition can be the West’s 
partner in a common search for a new future. An 
imitation India must be ill-at-ease within itself and 
therefore in need of imaginary foes. This has been 
the story of India since 1947. : 

Both democracy and unity have been sustained 
in India, above all, on the strength of the Hindu 
ethos. Though both are under severe strain, neither 
is likely to go under for that very reason. The 
threat to unity.is far more serious than to democracy 
primarily because Pakistan coritinues to train and 
arm secessionists in Punjab and the Kashmir Valley. 
Even so, the Indian state should be able to live with 
it so long as Pakistan does not see reason. Q 
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STRIKING WORKERS CHILDREN 
EDUCATION FUND - CHATTISGARH 


1 


AN APPEAL 


À ' ; D> dad | 

More than 2000 industrial workers have been on strike far ak to nine months In Industrial units In Bhilal, 
Ralpur and Rajnandgaon of Chattlagarh in Madhya Pradesh. The People’s Union for Democratic Rights (PUDR) 
and the human rights journalist, Bharat Dogra, have separately brought out reports on the lives and struggles of 
these workers. These reports have highlighted the plight of these striking workers, who have been victims ‘of 
Violation of labour laws of the land. The repression let loose by a criminal combine of indusiriallate-bureaucrate- 
politicians, even resorting to mafia tactics, have been highlighted In a section of the Press. 


As citizens of a free and democratic country we have been watching with c concem certaln eng trends 
and Increase In the Instances of Immoral and Illegal practices of industrialists In denying to our fellow citizens the 
basic right to work with dignity within the broader framework of our Constitution. We have been further 
concemed about the education of the children of these striking workers. With the coming of the month of July, 
admissions In schools and colleges, payment of fees, purchase of books and stationary, arrangements for 
transportation and uniform, etc. have come as a necessary parental responalbiltty for these striking workers, 
who have been bravely battling against the polttico-pollce manoeuvre by the industrialists. 


Against the backdrop of draconlan designs of the powerful few In Chattisgarh, we- 
strongly feel that the voice of humanity should prevall over inhumanity. We also feel that the 
children of these striking workers should not suffer in this situation, which Is not the making 
of thelr own or thelr parents. Thus we have Jointly formed a STRIKING WORKERS 
CHILDREN EDUCATION FUND to provos timely and adequate ald to enable them to 
continue thelr schooling. 


We call_upon all democratic and progressive forces In the country te come forward in 
giving support to these children. Your generous contributlons—either In the form of gash o or 
kInd—would be a historic gesture In these troubled Holes: : 

Please send your contributions in the name of ‘STRIKING WORKERS CHILDREN ERUSATION FUND— 
CHATTISGARH, alther by Cheque or Demand Draft or Money Order at the address of: 


A-38 Housing Board Colony, Shanker Nagar, RAIPUR (M.P.)'Pin - 492 007 _ 


All receipts will be: officlally acknowledged, and an audited statement of-accounts will-be submitted at the 
year gnding on December 31, 1991 to all the contributors to thls Fund. 
Looking forward to your tImely assistance, and thanking you, 


Yours truly, 


Adv. R.D.S. Kashyap (Retd. District & Sessions Judge); Prof. Surendra Parlhar (Lecturer, Ravishankar 
University), Hari Thakur (Freedom Fighter & Historian), Swami Agnivesh (Chairperson, Bandhua Mukti 
Morcha); Ganpat Lal Sao (Freedom. Fighter & Socialist Writer); Adv. V.K. Munshl (Senior Advocate :& 
President PUCL.& DR), Dr. liina Sen (Social Scfentist); Dr. Bal Chand Kachhawaha (Professor, Durga 
Mahavidyalaya & Gandhian Worker), Rajendra K. Sall (National Organising Secretary, PUCL);‘Dr. Binayak 
Sen (Medical Doctor & Soclal Worker). Adv. K. Bose Thomas (Social Activist}, M. Koshy Philip (General 
Secretary, Trade Union Centre of India); Shashi Sall (Woman Activist), Kirt! Doshi (Journalist); J.N. Thakur 
(Advocate); Dr. Shankar Dubey (Orthopedic Surgeon), Prafulla K. Jha (Free Lance Journallst}, Ranjeet 
Bhattacharya (Journalist), | 


= Date: July 10, 1991 
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What Happened in Faizabad? 


N.H. ANSARI 





tee, he Faizabad parliamentary constituency went 
sÅ = to the polls amidst horrifying conditions of 
unprecedented wholesome terrorisation with the 
into:erably revolting Hindutoa communalisation wave 
: reaching its peak, creating widest-ever scare and 
dreed among the people, especially the minority 
community and! large segments of the weaker 
sect.ons of the electorate. The almost two-month 
long ‘BJP “war cry” had charged the entire 
constitutency. This BJP-led tornado, directed against 
members of the minority community and the CPI, 
was most explosive in its communaliding thrust. 
Anc to say the least, it had gone on uninterrupted 
in blatant violation of all the stipulated “Code of 
Election Conduct”, set forth by the Election 
- Commission of India under T.N. Seshan. 

The highly sensitive twin cities of Ayodhya and 
Faizabad were overcharged and the far-flung rural 
areas, innumerable villages and small hamlets, 
smiall sleepy townships and village markets in the 
interior for the first time witnessed the most 
horrendous and hateful communal canard. Inflam- 
inatory high-tech BJP propaganda, with deployment 

of all. the prohibited video-films and Sadhwi 
eyed s explosive and inciting speech cassettes, 
full of venomous diatribe, hurling intolerable abuses, 
‘all directed against Muslims and secular forces, 
had left no stone unturned in a bid to engineer 
communal riots. But thanks to the peaceful nature 
of the twin Avadh townships, all the BJP provocations 
misfired. They, however, succeeded in commu- 
nalising the entire region, thanks to the conscious 
collaboration of the district administration, which 
condoned all the violations of the election code as 
well as social morálity on the part of the BJP. 

The Election: Commission observers, sent by 
T.N. Seshan to oversee and ensure “strict observance” 
of the code of conduct, adopted an ostrich-like 
approach with the posture of total “neutrality” arid 
complete “non-interventian” in this ongoing process 
of violation by the BJP of all laws as well as codes 





of conduct with unmitigated fervour and in full 
vehemence. And this went on till the last moments 
of the election campaign, under the cover of “Ram”, 
“Mandir” and “religion’—all the three prohibited 


, digits on which seeking vote has been declared 


unlawful and impermissible by the Election 


, ‘Commission which, ironically enough, allowed this 


unlawful exercise to continue without interruption 
in respect of the Faizabad parliamentary constituency. 
It had not been fortutlous at all. The Election 
Commission’s total inattention had a sinister meaning 
and purpose behind its double-stindard, being 
part of a diabolical conspiracy, to prove the contrary 
and manipulate the people's verdict. T.N. Seshan is 
in the dock, for his cold ‘shouldering many CPI 
representations seeking his urgent intervention on 
the specific issue of the BJP’s violation of the code 
of election conduct, day in and day out with 
vehemence and vengeance. He was called upon to 
intervene effectively and to take cognisance of all 


-the BJP’s illegal and unlawful electioneering: T.N. 


Seshan stands charged on this count for his wilful 
neglect and so is the case with the district election 
machinery and district administration. 

Strange though it may appear, it stands candidly 
substantiated that the Faizabad offidaldom worked 
in fullest complicity with the BJP Ram Bhaktas for 
their own “salvation”. So much so that a 
contingent of officials summoned for initial poll- 
rehearsal and for manning and conducting 
the polls turned the government premises within 
the precincts of the Faizabad Collectorate into a 
Ram congegration, and the training session began 
with the BJP war-credo, “Jal Shri Ram”, in presence 
of the top brass of the district administration. And 
that had been the “shubharmbh” (beginning) of 

and manning elections, “democratically” 
and “im 


-What happened at Faizabad is very well known 
to all intelligence agencies of the State and Central 
Governments and to T.N. Seshan, yet nothing was 
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done to order a special probe into this sordid 
affair. Nothing was done by the CEC to alter the 
situation by quick replacement, for a truly impartial 
poll, af the BJP-oriented officials. The district 
administration, when confronted on this “episode”, 
simply giggléd before newsmen. The local Hindi 
daily, Jan Morcha, had printed this “Jal Shri Ram” 
story. 


+ 


ON more occasions than one, the attention of the’ 


district administration was drawn by a number of 
people, representing divergently different parties 
and views, including the CPI, to put a stop to the 
unlawful inflammatory BJP tirade against the 
Muslims and all those holding secular positions. 


The CEC was asked to stop the exhibition of. 


banned and prohibited video-films, showing “blood- 

bath” at Ayodhya in October-November 1990. But 
nothing was done by the CEC or by a hybernated 
district administration, sporting serene non-chalance 
and stiff-neck posture, brashing aside all complaints 


_ and representations, as if all wás trite and trash . 


and that nothing “unlawful” was‘happening. 

This writer was taken aback when the District 
Magistrate of Faizabad gave a curt and pathetic 
answer while I was telling him about the violations 
of the “code of conduct” on the part of the BJP. He 
told me that “such violations are now a countrywide 
phenomenon, and that one has to reconcile with 
them”! How strange, disgraceful and disgusting! 
Yet that was the revolting rejoinder of a stiff-neck 
bureaucrat, at the helm of affairs, the District 
Returning Officer himself. 

As far back as on May 16, the CPI gonvence a 
special press conference to bring out in bold relief 
instances of the BJP’s lawlessness, in close colla- 
boration with official machinary, especially the 
prejudicial and wholly partisan attitude of the local 
police, throughout the constituency. The mounting 
terror campaign against members of the weaker 
sections, Harijans and minorities, active steps to 
disrupt the CPI’s election campaign by all possible 

„means were narrated in the handout released to 
the newsmen. The copies of the handout were also 
sent to the District Magistrate and the SSP, Faizabad 
urging upon them once again to put a stop to this 
BJP-oriented official outrage. Specific cases were 
brought to the notice of the district police-chief of 
harrassement of CPI workers, mostly belonging to 


the weaker sections of the rural populace, at the’ 
hands of feudal gangsters in league with the BJP , 


ea ae 
! 


stalwarts and local police; how no action was taken 
against the village bullies and gangsters despite 
written reports lodged with the respective police 
stations. The response was dismal, notwithstanding _ 


, the verbal assurances, Even such specific a 


tations were summarily dismissed. 

Scores of CPI activists, simple village folks with’ 
no “criminal” past, were issued court summons 
through the agency of a biased police under Sections 
107/117 G.P.C. to transact bail bonds for good 

“conduct” during the poll campaign period: This 
cumbersome process was aimed at thwarting the. 
CP's election work and also to cause terror, But 
the hardened criminalé and feudal gangsters were 
left scot free, despite repeated CPI representations. 
They continued all along inemidating the post 
folks. 

T.N. Seshan, the -Chief Election TET 
India, was telegraphically informed about alf; ¡this 
and his urgent intervention for arranging a ! 
Central force to ensure free and fair poll as also to 
guard against largescale booth capturing, ;was 
repeatedly sought. Specific mention of polling stations 
where violence and booth capturing and bo 
voting were apprehended had been detailed out in 
the telegrams sent well in advance, about a month 
ahead of the scheduled poll date. A list of such ’ 
polling stations, which were captured by feudal , 

gangsters, in the 1989 elections also had been 
furnished to him. The district administration too 
had been fully apprised of the same and a list of 
sensitive polling stations was submited. The list of 
such polling stations which were captured in.the 
1989 elections was advanced not once but twice to 
the District Returning Officer ‘for ready reckoning’ ; 
as desired by him. 

With the advent of election campaign the usual 


security accorded to the CPI candidate, Mitra Sen 


Yadav, since long was drastically cut. His ‘two 
armed constables were summarily withdrawn and 
he was left with a solitary gunner. Strangely enough, 
despite repeated representations, the withdrawn 
security guards were nevér restored. The District 
Magistrate and the SSP were apprised of the mortal 
danger to his life as also about the fact that within a` 
few days of his winning the Faizabad parliamentary 
seat in 1989, Mitra Sen Yadav had been the victim 
of a shoot-out in, the Saadatganj area of the city (a 
BJP stronghold), allegedly at the instance of the BJP 
stalwart, Laloo Singh, who lives in this area. But all 
these pleadings fell on deaf ears and Mitra‘ Sen 
Yadav had to plunge into the election campaign 
with his truncated security risking his life, aise 
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mounting threats. Not once but several times during 
this campaign wild rumours had been spread by 
the BJP about killing and physically eliminating 
Mitra Sen Yadav just to dampen the spirits of the 
people and CPI activists, by creating widespread 
dread and scare. 

The public rally addressed by Laloo Yadav, the 
Chief Minister of Bihar, in the heart of the town 
was distrubed by the BJP-Bajrang Dal goondas and 
at least one person was caught with a live bomb, 
which incidentally burst beforehand causing injury 
to the attacker himself. The inadequate security 
mezasures taken by the district administration at 
th_s rally addressed by a Chief Minister proce? 
th opportunity to disturb the meeting. 

On the eve of the poll, on June 14, the CPI men 
sensed a conspiracy in the offing and promptly 
in-imated the district adminstration with the plea 
to the SSP to nab the conspirators without loes of 
tine. The clue was definite and the police acted on 
tine. Two of the gang were arrested with live 
bombs. They were Shyam Surat Pandey and Anil 
Kumar Tewari, both hardened criminals flourishing 
ur der the patronage of the Congress-I leader, Brij 
Bhushan Mani Tripathi. Other members of this 
“bomb-gang” are however untraceable to this day. 
Tte conspiracy was to bomb-blast several polling 
stations in the city, besides attacking the CPI 
candidate and his, workers. That was foiled thanks 
to the vigilant people sympathetic to the CPI. It 
was on the CPI’s demand that the police had acted 
upon, in this case, under compelling circumstances. 
Several such gangster groups, however, operated 
throughout the poll day in many parts of the 
ccnstituency, providing support to the BJP booth- 
capturers, more especially in the Suhawal assembly 
segment. 

By mid-day on the poll day, news of largescale 
bcoth capturing started reaching the CPI office. 
Ram Prasad Rasik, the CPI district Secretary, 
te.egraphically reported these booth-capturing 
incidents to T.N. Seshan immediately. He also 
tr ed to contact the “control room” at the district 
headquarters, but none was available to attend 
there. In the meantime the Saadtganj booth was 
captured by the BJP musclemen, who were fully 
armed. Saadatganj is the same polling station which 
hed been captured in 1989 and this fact was 
pinpointed with all force by the CPI at least thrice 
ta the district administration. But the booth was 
allowed to be captured a second time and that too 
in the Faizabad city precincts. This incident speaks 
volumes about the role of the district administration. 


Arguet 10, 1991 


Hence no further comment is needed. 


+ 


IT was at this polling station that the Independent 
Initiative group observer team, which consisted of 
two South Indian research scholars of Jawaharlal 
Nehru University, experienced the wrath of the 
BJP men. While taking snaps of the wild booth- 
capturing one of the girls was assaulted. She narrated 
the whole story alongwith the plight of the poor 
sector magistrate, who was gagged and cordoned 
by the BJP gangsters. When she was trying to click 
her camera to capture the incident of the sector 
magistrate’s plight, she herself was assaulted. She 
is a daring Kerala girl and escaped the bullies. In 
the afternoon, this BJP gang attacked a polling 
station in Qassab Bara, a locality of the city. A 


' group of Sindhi youths with “Jai Advani” and “Jai 


Shri Ram” cries hurled bombs to scare the Muslim 
voters. After some brickbatting that led to’ some 
injuries, the CRP jawans stepped in to stop the 
attackers. A local worker of the Janata Dal, Abdul 
Haleem, belonging to this locality, received head 
injuries. The Independent Initiative team had been 
a witness to this outrage as well. The CPI city unit 
secretary, Jamal Ahmad, Advocate, also reached 
the scene. He told this writer that this was only 
part of the plan to bomb-blast all such polling 
stations dominated by Muslim voters. Though the 
plan did not succeed in full due to the people’s 
own vigilance, this caused great scare and affected 
the polls by resulting in a low turn-out. 

In yet another polling station in the city, at GIC 
college, the BJP had set up its camp. ‘within the 
campus while the camps of other parties were 
installed outside the college campus. When the 
polling officers of the polling stations were questioned 
about this outrage, they told that they (BJP) had 

“official” permission. What official permission? 
They refused to elaborate. Largescale bogus polling 
had been “officially” permitted here. The “Jai Shri 
Ram” war-credo by BJP hoodlums with ‘kesaria’ 
head-bands was the order of the day within most 
of the polling stations, within the booths. 

With such a situation prevailing in the city, it 
may not be difficult to visualise the senerio in the 
far-flung rural areas where feudal gangs held sway 
over poll officials and the local police and stamped 
ballot papers at will. 

At the polling station Joriem in the Milkipur 
assembly segment, the Congress-I candidate, Dr 
Brij Bhushan Mani Tripathi, with his criminal gang 
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attacked the polling station and ran off with the 
ballot box. He was, however, chased by the people 
and the CRP men finally caught him and recovered 
the looted ballot bax. His accomplices were, however, 
allowed to run off. How this criminality was per- 
mitted to be performed is a moot question, as this 
polling station was included in the list of stations 
where booth capturing was apprehended. But more 
intriguing is the fact of this ballot box looter was 
released the next day, and he was unashamedly 
moving about in the counting hall on Juné 17. This 
ballot box looter, however, came a r third in the 
vote tally, but helped the BJP candidate for the 
assembly to win over the CPI candidate by a 
slender margin of 443 votes, excluding the votes 
contained in the ballot box looted in the Joriem booth. 

Throwing overboard all election morality and 
rules, under the BJP the Returning 
Officer announced the poll result, dedaring the BJP 
nominee a victor. All the protests lodged by the 
CPI candidate, Kamlasan Pandey, in writing for 
withholding the results till the Joriem ballot box 
votes were counted or a repoll was conducted, 
were summarily dismissed. That is how the 
offidaldom behaved. They perhaps forgot that 
despite the “Jai Shri Ram” fetish, the final day of 
reckoning for them was, not far off. Many a 
“celeberated” officer at Faizabad had excelled one 
another in flouting laws, for partisan ends, subverting 
the rule of law to earn name and fortune for 
themselves, causing greivous Injury to the country’s 
democratic electoral system. 

Now a look at the voting figures of this assembly 
segment: 

Mathura Tewari (BJP) 27,594 

Kamlasan Pandey (CPI) ` 27,151 

Brij Bhushan Tripathi (Cong) 15,059 

The CPI district Secretary told me that the 
Congress-I stalwart, Brij Bhushan Tripathi, had 
won the seat in the 1989 elections through similar 

e booth capturing. This time he was caught 
red-handed and yet he was let off. That is how the 
CEC under the self-righteous T.N. Seshan adminis- 
tered the elections which were far from ‘free and 
fair” on all reckoning. Will the Returning Officer of 
this assembly segment bear the brunt of blatant 
violation of law for his unlawful declaration of 
results or T.N. Seshan, the supremo of great 
violations?—asked the CPI Secretary. 

BJP communalisation, rumour mongering, bomb 
blasts and feudal terror spread all over, deprived 
tens of thousands of voters belonging to the weaker 
sections and the minority community from exercis- 
ing their sacred right of franchise. The CEC could 
not manage to ensure a free and fair poll. But that 
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did not in any way ensure the BJP’s sure win in this 
key constituency. Hence they resorted to largescale 


- booth capturing and bogus voting, unprecedented 


in the electoral history of this very unique district, 
According to Ram Prasad Rasik, at least 50 polling 
stations had been fully captured by the BJP gangsters 
in Suhawal, Ayodhya and Milkipur segments; while 
in another 50 stations, bogus voting was 
resorted to by the BJP, with the connivance of poll 
offidals under the overriding impact of “Jai Shri 
Ram”. The Harijan voters were not permitted to 
come out of their homes to vote in many villages, 
as the erstwhile feudal upper caste mentors of the 
BJP asked them not to take pains to cast their vote. 
That is how Jamuna Singh, a trade union leader, 
described the modus-operandi of booth capturing, 
reminding of the hey days of the zamindari, when 
the poor and the weaker sections of voters were 
directed to vote at the will of their masters or 
remain confined to-their huts. The same thing was 
repeated during this election in some parts of the 
rural countryside. That was a new phenomenon of 
the 1991 elections, Jamuna Singh stressed. 

A second detailed telegram was sent to T.N. 
Seshan in the evening of June 15 listing the names 
of captured polling stations, requesting for urgent 
inquiry and action against the culprits and immediate 
orders for repoll. But nothing was communicated 
to the CPI till 10 AM on June 16. Again the 
following day through a fax message T.N. Seshan 
was requested to withhold the results and counting 
of the Faizabad parliamentary constituency, till the 
matter of booth capturing was expeditiously 
and repoll was carried out. T.N. Seshan who had 
proved to be super-sensitive to complaints, even 
unwritten and anonymous, in respect of Bihar and 
West Bengal, and regarding Rabi Ray, remained 
silent in respect of Faizabad. One who had gone all 
the way to countermand the poll in Patna, Etawa 


‘ and elswhere failed to react in respect of Faizabad. 


But that was not all. 

The following day, it was officially communicated 
to the CPI and others concerned that there would 
be repoll in ten polling stations. The poll parties 
had also reached those places. Other arrangements 
were in the offing but suddenly the poll parties 
were ordered to return without assigining any 
reasons to anyone and the counting was undertaken. 
The results too were announced arbitrarily. That is 
what at Faizabad, to bring about a “ 
result”, to alter the 1989 verdict of the people, the 
verdict for a secular India, for reconciliation ‘and for 
communal , but thanks to the CEC Chiefs’ 
altruism that real verdict stands reversed, manipulated 
and mutilated, (To be continued) 
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| After Twenty Years 


August 9, 1991 completes twenty years since the signing of the Indo-Soviet Treaty of Peuce, Friendship and 
in New Delhi by the then Foreign Ministers of the two countries, Andrei Gromyko and Swaran 

Singh. To mark the occasion we carry here two articles on the subject of the Treaty which, like the Indo-Soviet 

relationship, is in search of a new meaning in the midst of the phenomenal changes the world over. 


—Editor 


Future of Indo-Soviet Treaty in Changing Environment 


R.S. YADAV 


vA 


, At 8 August 9, 1991 is approaching, serious 
744 thinking has started about the future of the 
Indo-Soviet Treaty. This is because of the changed 
fccus of the Soviet Union towards the Third World. 
Mikhail Gorbachev’s external policy of novoe 
pcliticheskoe myshlenie (new political g), a 
counterpart of his domestic reform programme of 
gkisnost (openness) and perestroika (restructuring), 
relsed several questions in the minds of Third 
World scholars. The doubts have been raised due 
ta the recent igh ay in the Soviet Press, especially 
acter the comin Gorbachev to power. A group 
discussion on “USSR and the Third World” in 
International Affairs (December 1988) by the Soviet 
experts emphasised the need for de-ideologisation 
o: the earlier Soviet policy towards non-alignment 
and the Third World. Similarly, Soviet scholars, N. 
Volkov and V. Popov of the Moscow Institute of 
USA and Canada, have pleaded in a recent article 
in International Affairs (October 1988) that neo- 
colonialism as a system of economic exploitation of 
the developing countries never existed. This view 
was also supported by scholars like Nikolai 
- Karagodin, Victor Shentns and Vladimir Khoros in 
a round table discussion published in the Soviet 
weekly, New Times (October 1988). 

Simultaneously, some Soviet scholars Hiv started 
chall socialist orientation and the non-capitalist 
path of development as the right perspective for 

Prominent among such scholars are Brutents, 
Ulyanovsky, Mershekikh, Primakov, Sakhanazarov, 
‘etc, Even the recent. writings of the Soviet scholar, 
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Vyacheslav Kostikov, in The Times of India is an 
indication of the changed track of the USSR. 

Why this change? This change in the Soviet 
mood can be interpreted as a change in the Soviet 
ideological orientation and the changed context of 
the international milieu. To understand Indo-Soviet 
relations in this context it becomes pertinent to 
analyse the ideological and global compulsions 
that prompted the USSR to conclude with India the 
Treaty of Peace, Friendship. and Cooperation in 
1971. 

Indo-Soviet relations were based on a commona- 
lity of ideological perceptions in the sense that both 
were following the policies of anti-colonialism, 
anti-imperialism, anti-apartheid and support for 
the national liberation zone. This broad consensus 
among the Soviet and Indian thinking brought the 
two countries closer since the 1950s. Such common 
political thinking, alongwith economic and cultural 
ties, forged a close relationship between the two. 
Ultimately this relationship resulted in the condusion 
of the Treaty of Peace, Friendship and Cooperation 
in 1971. Lenin’s concept of just and unjust treaties 
gave a theoretical approval of such a treaty. 
Therefore, the convergence of a broad ideological 
orientation was the basic reason for the conclusion 
of the Indo-Soviet Treaty. 

“ON 


+ 


MORE important than the former was the compul- 
sion of the international milieu. In the global Cold 
War situation of the 1960s, the Soviet Union was 
facing tough challenge not only from the United 
States but also from China. The growing Sino- 
Soviet rift and the simultaneous Sino-US rapproch- 
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ment created a grave threat to the security of the 
USSR. Brezhnev’s efforts for collective security in 
Asia should be visualised in this perspective. Even 
some defence strategy experts in India pointed out 
that the USSR offered the Treaty with India as 
early as in 1969. But India withstood the pressure 
as it was not facing serious threat to its security. 
With the worsening situation in Bangladesh and 
the emerging threat scenario in the subcontinent 
with the formation of the USA-China-Pakistan axis, 
India approached the USSR for help in protecting 
its boundaries. This convergence of interests between 
the two led to the conclusion of such a Treaty. 

But in the 1990s there have been immense changes 
in the global situation; hence a shift in Soviet policy 
is clearly discernible. In the Soviet Union the 
ideological and global scene has undergone a drastic 
transformation. Ideologically, the Soviet Union is 
no more the supporter of the national liberation 
zone. There is plenty of evidence in the writings of 
the Soviet scholars that the Soviet Union does not 
think socialist orientation and the non-capitalist 
path of development would become a dominant 
theme in the future. The Soviet Union will, therefore, 
follow a selective approach towards the Third 
World on the basis of mutual interest. It will not be 
bothered about the system of government. Moreover, 
the Soviet Union is veering increasingly closer to 
the capitalist system. It thus rejects all the ills that 


this system had engendered by exploiting the colonial 


Third World in the past. 

On the global plane, with the emerging USSR- 
USA detente and Sino-Soviet detente, the Soviet | 
Union is facing lesser challenge to its secutity than 
in the past. The signing of treaties on the reduction 
of nuclear and non-nuclear arms with: the United 
States has led to the establishment of a warm rela- 
tionship among the superpowers. This has provided 
territorial security to the Soviet frontiers in Europe. 
Improved relations with ‘China have solved the 
Soviet Union’s border problems in the east. These 
secure borders and cordial ties with both the.USA 
and China will prevent Moscow to follow a policy 
which it pursued in the 1960s. Besides, the success 
of economic reforms on the domestic fromt also 
need US economic and technological support. 
Therefore, in the changed international milieu 
Moscow will not be interested to condude or 


_ renew any treaty of friendship and cooperation for 


creating buffer zones of friendly or at least militaril arily 
uncommitted nations surrounding the USSR, w. 
was an urgent necessity during the Cold War 
period. . 
Ideological and global changes, therefore, sugpest . 
the unlikelihood of the renewal of the Indo-Soviet 
Treaty in 1991. Even if it is renewed, on the basis.of 
the Soviet Union’s selective relation-building efforts, 
it will serve more as a purpose of trade and cul- 
tural intercourse than as a Treaty capable of meeting 
the defence and security needs of the partners. a 


I ndo-Soviet Relations without Blinkers 


TAPAN DAS 


oie E LEN E E E 
- view Indo-Soviet relations without blinkers. 
old perceptions of “eterneral friendship” between 
India and the Soviet Union must yield place to an 
unemotional evaluation of what the Soviet President, 
Mikhail Gorbachev, volubly terms “the noble mutual 
attraction of our nations”. For such a dissection is 
imperative to present us with a refreshing prespective 
consonant with the Kaleidoscopic post-Cold War 
scenario and balance of forces, and not in the least, 
Kremlin’s bewildering ‘new thinking’ upshots. 
A thorough analysis of the specifics as well as 
dynamics of the contours of Indo-Soviet relations 
is called for as the Treaty of Peace, Friendship and 


Cooperation (signed on August 9, 1971) between 
the two countries gets renewed. Does this renewal 


and continuation of “special” relationship bare the 
two governments’ rueful impotence to satiate the 
demands of contemporary realities? Only a few 
would fall for the facile plea that the Treaty would 
act as an antidote to the alarmingly aggravating 
security environment around India. 

It is most likely that just as 20 years ago many 
had laboriously looked for snares in the Treaty 
clauses, now also in the wake of the renewal quite 
a few would surely ponder if there were really any 
mystifying bonds that endure all vicissitudes. Some 
may argue didactically that a spiritual affinity born 
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out oZ historical strivings of the two peoples keeps 
them deeply embraced in mutually satisfying 
friencship. Also, perhaps, imperatives of joint pursuit 
of cepaily shared aia anid ebjectives’compel them 
Ce ee ee 
of renewal and ation of ‘treaties and 
declarations. 

Indeed, the genesis of the Russo-Indian links go 


Meee ee a 


Riki, iv india as early as in the Aftoenth century 
Nikitin, in India as early as in the fifteenth century. 
His diary, found early last century, reveals that 
fifty ears before Vasco da Gama’s contemplation 
of the possibility of finding a way from Africa to 
Hindustan, Afanasy Nikitin was already on the 
Malabar coast. His of the land of ancient 
cultuze and rich spiritual life evoked onate 
interests in sas cere his compatriots of 


Oy idee 

ecades ae foremost leaders of India 
and Tusa gave expression to the commonality of 
interests of the two peoples in liberation, justice, 
peace, freedom, democracy and progress. The Indian 
peop.es’ support to the struggle against racialism 
and tyranny found a strong echo and fulfilment in 
the Soviets’ epic. victory over fascism in 1945. 

India’s independence in 1947 and her bold actions 
to safeguard the hard-won sovereignty against 
ceaseless onslaughts of the Cold War patrons as 
well as her pursuit of economic: self-reliance 
necessitated even more vigorous espousal of the 
polic.es of peace and non-alignment in unity and 
amity with all those who had similar concerns and 
stakes as well. Thus, India and the Soviet Union 
found themselves together in almost every sphere 
of human endeavour in the post-World’ War I 
decades of East-West rivalry, fuelled by pactomania 
and mindless arms race. 

Many were attempts, more often ersely 
naked than veiled, to. force India capitulate and 
even pay dearly for the forthright defence of her 
rights over Kashmir and Goa as also for her voice 
of sanity on such issues as the Korean war, Suez 
crisis, apartheid, decolonisation, disarmament, 
Vietram war, Arab-Israeli conflict, Palestinian 
homeland, Indian Ocean peace zone, new economic 
and information order, and brutal repression of the 
erstwhile East Pakistanis. Significantly, the Soviet 
viewpoints on all these issues were close or near 
identical facilitating interaction and appropriate 
measures. India became the largest recipient in the 
Third World of Soviet supplies constituting the 
sinews for her defence and core sector industries. 

Tte Indo-Soviet Treaty, signed in this background 
and setting, expectedly prompted such boasts as 
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that it was a “logical culmination of the relations of 
sincere friendship, respect, mutual trust and varied 
tles between the two countries which had stood the 
test of tire”. And such subsequent ordeals and 
events as the 1971 Indo-Pak war ending “military 
adventurism” in fiasco and several long-term 
a ents (upto the year 2000) envisaging 
p enal increase in bilateral trade and further 
strengthening of self-reliance were regarded as 
successfully mastered acid tests for the Treaty’s 
efficacy. That both the countries came out in flying 
colours was reason enough to make much about 
the Treaty’s crucial significance as an instrument of 
peace, security, stability and progress in the region 
and beyond. 


+ 


BUT there is no denying that despite the Simla 
agreement, the Sino-Indian and Sino-Soviet rapproa- 
chments, and the formation of the SAARC—which 
are arguably the best hallmarks of the Treaty’s 
performance without any circumscription of either 
partner's rights and freedem—serlous apprehensions 
on whether the heady days of Indo-Soviet relations 
are numbered keep mounting. Alarming forecasts 
feed on the not infrequent disparaging comments 
in the Soviet -media under glasnost. An insipid 
Soviet bureaucracy and im foreign business . 
organisations, mesmerised by the lure of convertible 

, also do their bits in the illustion 
of a quick bonanza out of the rup Indo-Soviet 
ties. 

Does India really need to despair of such levi 
or feel forlorn by Moscow’s saucy dalliance wi 
the West? Viewing Indo-Soviet relations through 
the prism of self-interest alone, India would perhaps 
do well by not getting fidgety over delays and 
defaults in implementation of a few contracts. 
Moreover, with serious resources crunch and the 
sword of Super 301 dangling menancingly, one 
must not be so indiscreet as to make light of the 
fact that the USSR accounts for 16-18 per cent of 
India’s total export (the USSR’s two per cent), 
India would also be circumspect as she is yet to 
utilise a sizable portion of the Soviet credits totalling 
Rs 15,000 crores. 

Noteworthy are also the statements of both 
Gorbachev and the Russian Federation’s President, 
Boris Yeltsin, reaffirming still closer interaction 
with India. In a recent message to India, Yeltsin 
said Russia “sincerely adheres to the cause of 
further development and strengthening of ties with 
India” in order to build a new Asia and a new 
world order. Furthermore, the Russian Federation’s 
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a 


Parliament (the republic accounts for 80 per cent of 


the USSR’s foreign trade) declared that the republic. 


will honour all trade obligations and liabilities of 
the USSR Government towards India. 

Such annotations would possibly help remove 
the cobwebs of missconcep 
gibberish of “de-ideologisation” of inter-state rela- 
tions vis-a-vis India and others. Moreover, peres- 
troika’s sworn bids to make socialism more humane 
and democratic for the best achievements 
of science in order to build a viable system, as 
envisioned by Lenin and as fondly wished by men 
like Tagore and Nehru, should keep the hopes of 


still’ potent Indo-Soviet relationship alive, major’ 


hassles like rupee-rouble exchange rate and nudear 
non-proliferation treaty notwithstanding. 


tions about Moscow’s. 


Moreover, despite astounding SEEREN 
India can take heart from such widely a el 
perestroika fallouts as the Geneva agreement cn 
Afi accords on Angola, Mozambique, South 
Africa, Namibia, Ethiopia, Nicaragua, Kampuchea, 
the INF Treaty—as also the just concluded START 
Treaty—and, above all, the Delhi Declaration for a 
nuclear weapon-free, non-violent world. These hold 
the promise of universal security and survival of 
mankind as cherished by both India and the Soviet . 
Union. = 

. Thus, the Treaty’s renewal in spite of all the 


` trauma of perestroika can rekindle hopes of further 


enrichment of Indo-Soviet tes with non-archaic 
substances fully adequate to the challenges of the 
time. OQ 





A-New Capital for India 


ASHOK KUMAR SWAMINARAYAN 


five Trustees of 
f°" have received a conspicuous letter requesting 
w them to postpone, plans of building Lord Balaji’s 
temple in New Delhi. 
New Delhi may not remain the national Capital for 


_ too long was the reason mentioned in the letter. According 


to the “Movement for New Capital of India” (MNCT), 
building a new city at a centrally accessible location in 
Madhya Pradesh, convenient to a majority of Indians, is 
essential for ms such as defence, internal security, 
environment, erting black money into immovab 
assetts, attractirig NRI investment (simultaneously to 
solve. the BoP problem), better transport, enhanced 
saiministeadye aiden im roved social culture, use of 
wasteland: an ideal, a le city with most modern, 
sophisticated urban amenities, a model 

The Capital will be a remarkable gift, in legacy, from 
the present to the future generations. An opportunity for 
several other tions and institutions to te 
towards beau and glorifying Mother India. A 
matter of hational pride! 

Hopefully, the TDT Trustees would respond in assertive 
and with goodwill extend cooperation ‘for this well- 
meaning movement. 

Some political parties are demanding Statehood for 
Delhi. Why not? They can certainly have a State. But 
een to that, India must have a new Capital city. India 

y needs one. Realisticall peg States should 
have new modern capitals. Wi the population growing 
at spacecraft speed, the nation ee rehabilitation for 
the ambitious clam for a better ‘life while 
simultaneously rescuirig those living under’ subhuman 
conditions. 
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the Tirumala Tirupati Devasthanam 


The principal factors under consideration are: 

(i) Defence: Missiles in the military arsenal are a 
challenge to defence pre and location of a 
Capital deep into the interior is desirable. With adequate 
time available, the intercepting missiles, that is, Akash, a 
better versionof Patriot, can be effective for defence. ‘A 
highly populated Capital city facing problems of sanitation, 
water and power supply, inadequate medical facilities 
and lacking safe ine lters can be terribly 
dangerous. 

_ Besides, new race aay arise as the outcome of 


‘Gulf war, eventually fea the Western alliance to 


extend unprecedented’ support to the Rightist es 
such as the BJP. Ard the NRI s he ve, 
especially the us of Hong Kong”, who are 

for resettlement prior to 1997, may play a decisive role. 
Areas having common borders with India—Pakistan, 
China, Afghanistan, the USSR, occupied Kashrflir and 
Tibet—can become highly explosive. 

Although an extremely’ remote poasibility at the 
moment, this would, however, warrant obvious precau- 
tionery measures to move the Capital deep into the 
interior. l T 

(ii) Internal Urban Security: Unrest presahne and 
sprawling in reglons around Delhi is a grave problem. 
The cost of security is increasing at an alarming rate. The 
security forces, forced to remain ever-alert and vigilant, 
lose gentle human qualities causing social disorders. 

Aap or Tum are great hurdles for same policemen. 
Their tongue rather jump on to Tu showing utter disregard 
towards citizens whom they are supposed to serve. In 
civilised countries á policeman salutes a citizen before 
entering into: conversation. Here nuns, engaged in 
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humanitarian services, that is, health, education, etc., get 
rapped by the police, whose ered is se protect them, ‘and 
yet nc action is taken against them 
Nc Capital can afford! an ever- law and 
order situation. A new Capital in an ted area 
AEAEE 1g E oe discipline 
(il) Environment: Delhi is beyond reasonable re 
The d2cades-old sysem, originally designed for 
a thirly scattered population, is botind to inflict health 
hazards. Garbage clearnarnce is a menacingly gi 
task. Industrial waste, smoke, alr and water ution 
are detrimental to hygiene. Public cede Sash tee 


on human dignity. Even Bane get braced in trucks 


with better and ease. The telecommunication 
services are absolutely inadequate and inefficient. .. 

Ccmmercial complexes like the Nehru Place are 
infiltrated by jhuggi-jhopdis. Even the VIP enclaves are 
not left un by encroachers. A new Capital city 
with precautionary steps can remain free from slums. 

(tv) Communal Harmony: Delhi is haunted by communal 
pepsin) 2d Viclenice Whi anew Capital con vartualy, 
be free from. 

In many ways New Delhi Ras not remained quite fit 


as a national Capital. It has better chances of prosperity 


purely as a centre for tourism, commerce and industries. 
. (v: Wasteland : Madhya Pradesh (Madh 
Bharat) shares common border with seven States. The 
entire central area covers most of the wasteland and 
drought prone disricts which will automatically get 
attended to (in case the Capital is shifted to that State). 
This will help rehabilitation from the urban to the rural 
zones, 


(vi) Need for a Model City: India will have an ideal city, 


well secured, advanced with efficient 
urban life s ‘and better law and order situation 
Efficiency of the Central administrative staff will increase 


tremendously with better facilities) offices equipped 
with modem sophisticated systems and residential 
colonies. A new Capital with relatively much less 
commercial'and industrial activities will remain scarcely 
poptlated. 

(vil) Emergence of’ Urban peel Industry: The 
Bie will improve architecture and techno- 

cal advancement. Since a city needs lots of facilities... 
spon. gover government offices, security devices, advanced 

l.e metros, subways, su hospitals, 
a a drdinas on tem... 

Enthusiasm and competition towards pais for and 
gea of latest system available will set records in 

soheres. Know-how’ and eee of technology 
and art of urban living will help boost expart to aid 
developing countries. 


(vili) Feasibility: Im logic will reveal the proposal 
as sound, r economic advancement, social 
justize and nati integration. 


The following two are convicing sources of finance 
besides several others. First, black money accumulated 
in terms of gold, jewellery, real estates and other forms. 
No realistic, reliable statistics is avallable about the 
exteat of growth of black, money. However, expert 
ecoromists’ estimation is Rs- 80, 000 crores per annum. 

The fact is that never in the history of India the 
indians sored aon except by sale of jewellery in the 
recent period an e got taken away by Britishers, 
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French and Pdrtuguese during the Papae 


_ perlod. India has always been (rather romuggting) 
gold in eae ee the yan 
indicator of our unaccountable national wealth. Availability 


of right SRA the key for investment of this 
unproductive wealt 

The right step is to tempt investment through limited 
channels. The most practical step would be to let the 
private sector run a bank wi R 
interference by the government 


A E a dad ee oe 


within a definite jurisdiction restricted for investment 
into the new Capital city. The government's deficit 
aside, the private sector, B paha with its ‘secret treasure’ is 
mighty enough to build the ci Saget astonishing speed 
ed, as second favour, ent expedites 
fe fel acauibition oy ihe pi pose efter ado ping a me dain 
in Parliament. The governments, Central and States, will 
be benefitted by cashing on the wasteland in their 
possession. ‘ 
Even without the above menioned bank the city can 
be built. 


NRI Investment 

The Government of India must note that the NRIs a are 
not interested simply in depositing money in the Indian 
iar The Ss BoP situation and devaluation of 

big barriers. Keeping the avenues of growth 
open E he. y way to attract NRI funds. Declaration 
by the government of the decision to build a new Capital 
city and a to the NRIs for par with 
finance and latest technology will help solving the BoP 
problem as well. 

The demand for housing grows with, the population 
growth; hence, real estate ever retains a temptation for 
investors. There are more than 4.5 million Indians settled 
abroad. Attractive offers can fetch huge NRI investment 
adding to our foreign exchange reserves. Foreign banks, 
international financing institutiéns will be sources of 
huge sums as well. 


Capital for Capital 

The total capital requirement to build a new city is 
approximately Rs 200,000 cores or Rs 20,000 crores per 
annum over a period of 10 years. This is just one-fourth 
of the black money generated per annum. Moreover, a 
lot of white money will flow in alongwith the NRIs and 
other funds. 

Therefore, the proposal does not seem impractical at 
all for a country like India with competent commercial 
communities and millions of NRIs well-settled around 
the world. Building a new Capital city in India is an 


exceedingly exciting venturel 


Pae t obstacle is the political factor, that is, the 
ony!!! But practically speaking, the 
ea pi in favour as nearly 400 parliamentary 


constituencies will be benefitted. 

An idea doesn’t draw attention of the masses unless it 
takes the shape of a movement: And no movement can 
realise its objective unless it attains the character of a 
mass movement based on motivation. 

The movement in favour of relocating the Indian 
Capital is slowly gathering momentum, But it needs to 
be imparted an et clive impetus in the days ahead. D 
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Soldier-Scholar-Statesman 
Manifestations of Praetorian Tendencies 


ALAKA CHAVANNAVAR- 


a uring the recent Lok Sabha elections a dormant 
+7. phenomenon in the realms of politico-military 
relationships manifested itself in an unprecedented 
manner and magnitude to attract attention of not 
only the specialists but also of ordinary citizens. A 
large number of senior retired defence officers 
joined political partfes. The Ex-Servicemen League 


appealed to the electorate to favour a particular ` 


political party ostensibly to seek redreasal of 
longstanding grievances. The flimsy and vague 
explanation’ may to some extent provide the justi- 
fication for individual or group actions but do not 
satisfactorily explain the phenomenon itself. This 
sudden change of heart and political consciousness 
among the supposedly apolitical soldiers does 
indicate that something has gone amiss. That is the 
purport of this writing. 

‘Soldier, scholar and deman is a befitting 
tribute to an intellectual and talented personality of 
yester years but in our changed times and circums- 
tances, it is a phenomenon that is a cause for 
consternation rather than euphemism. This is true 
without prejudice to the attitudes or aspirations of 
the individuals involved. Monarchy and dictatorship 
have long back made way for democratic norms of 
governance. The armed forces are guided by the 
code of conduct established with universal approba- 
tion instead of religion and other narrow considera- 
tons. The warfare itself has evolved into complex 
activity of a nation-state whose higher direction 
involves various organs of the state whose roles 
have also been defined in clear terms. The body 
military together with legislative, executive and 
media are regarded as the pillars of a democratic 
state. Therefore, any person who either mingles or 
transcends these distinct spheres of activity needs 
to be viewed with scepticism instead of admiration. 
However, just as rapid force building by itself 
cannot be regarded as militari-sation of a country, 
similarly a person merely changing his profession 
or interest cannot be regarded as a violator. In fact, 
a soldier is as much a citizen as anyone else and is 
entitled to choose any profession of his calling in 
his post-retirement phase. It is the process, 
circumstances dnd motivation’ under which the 
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soldiers hitch on to the political bandwagon that 
should be the cause of scepticism. That much for 
the politico-military ethos. 

In the aftermath of independence we have 
accepted the apolitical character of our armed 
forces as axiomatic and discounted the fears of 
praetorian tendencies (military takeovers). This 
attitude is justified because of their unblemished 
tradition, yet the incidence of mutant manifestations 
of this malady cannot be totally ruled out. This is 
in fact the gradual politicisation of the armed for- 
ces and what this dangerous process portends for 
the body military and the nation is obvious to all. 

The armed forces have always symbolised 
nationalistic fervour and have not been the 
constituency of any politician or party. Herein lies 
their susceptibility, Their gradual politicisation can 
and does take place under circumstances which 
seem normal. Promotions to the higher echelons in 
the armed forces are controlled by the executive 
through the bureaucracy. Over-ambitious .and 
unethical officers do try to cultivate political 
connections. In the process these officers oblige 
politicians with favourable responses in matters of 
higher defence like procurement of defence 
equipment and deployment of armed forces in 
their secondary role (internal security duties). While 
the suppliant soldiers are obliging to there political 
patrons, the disgruntled and rebellious may on 
retirement join the ranks of opposing political 
parties. Still worse, some have joined with forces 


` who openly profess secessionist attitudes. These 


self.seeking soldiers can not only cause great harm 
to the morale and security of the armed forces but 
aslo inflict grave damage to other institutions of a 
democracy. 

The various governments in the past have also 
tried to woo the senior service officers through the 
lure of post-retirement offers. Many have been 
tempted with lucrative offers of gubernatorial posts, 
ambassadorships or the chairmanships of public 
sector undertakings. In this context it is worth 
examining the appointment of senior defence officers - 
as Governors. The Sarkaria Commission recom- 
mended persons of eminence so that the State may 
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benefit from their expertise. Appointment of military 
personnel as Governors, particularly in some of the 
strif2-torn border States, seems like suppressive 
mili:ary rule imposed by the Central Government 
on snaller groups seeking separate political identity. 
Where political or economic solutions are justified, 
the zule of the rod runs counter to the democratic 
norras of governance. 

Aligning of soldiers along political party lines 
may result in military action as the arbiter of 
political power in case of a constitutional crisis. 
Suct. a situation did arise in the past when matters 
reacned a head between the then President (Giani 
Zail Singh) and Prime Minister (Rajiv Gandhi). The 
former is the Supreme Commander and latter the 
Head of the Executive. The side that the armed 
forces should stand by is debatable and is best left 


- to the sanity of the soldier, but refrain is a virtue 


that is admirable. In fact, a senior journalist did at 
that time suggest that the situation may invite 
military intervention. If we continue unmindful of 

the potent threats, then the fears may come true. 
We cannot expect retired soldiers to return to 
barracks but we certainly can hope they will 
contribute their mite to nation-building activities, 
The vistas are varied and wide. With dedicated 
efforts they can promote defence studies in academic 
institutions and enhance public awareness and 
understanding through defence journalism. They 
may even contribute to a higher direction of defence. 
Similarly a word to those in politics: defence services 
are not the constituency of any political party and 
they should be best left alone rather than cultivated. 
a 





US and the Human Cost of Gulf War 


WILLIAM M. ARKIN 


‘<4 = ill America ever face up to the true impact of 

z the Gulf war? For the last three months we 

fe conveniently avoided considering the war’s 

effects on the people of Iraq as well as on the 
envicrnment. 

A war that took 268 American lives nd has 
eamed a reputation for being clean, smart and 
humane, was perhaps the most efficent killing 
campaign in military history, one in which, according 
to US and international military and relief specialists, 
some 200,000 Iraqi citizens have already died. 

A Harvard study team predicts that those figures 
will couble before the end of the year because of 
disease and malnutrition. Though a ceasefire was 
declared on February 28, the environmental 
devastation continues. At least 450 oil-well fires 
are burning out of control, and even the most 
optimistic predictions are that they will rage for at 
least two more . 

Butit is the human toll that is the most shocking, 
particularly given the US military coalition’s low 
casualties. The most accurate estimates are that 
100,00) to 120,000 Iragi military personnel were 
killed in the war. From 74,000 to 101,000 civilians 
have died since August—from disease, malnutrition, 
civil war and, of course, the conflict. Five thousand 
to 15,000 civilians died in the air war. 


i 


Significantly, it is estimated that 80 to 90 per 
cent of the civilian deaths occurred after the 
Today there are still more than two million Kurdish 
and Shi'ite refugees in the region. The war's effects 
outside the Gulf are significant too. 

Some in the US military dubbed the Gulf war 
“h ar” because of its unprecedented intensity. 
Lest we forget, more Iraqi soldiers died in the 
conflict’s 43 days than in the entire eight-year Iran- 
Iraq war. Iraq’s million-member military was 
immobilised. 

The largest allied air force brought together 
since World War II flew more attack missions in a 
single day than Iranian aircraft flew against Iraq in 
the entire Iran-Iraq war. 

Saddam Hussein, in power and claiming victory, 
has little interest in letting the rest of the world 
know the extent of the disaster he precipitated. 

The United States has particularly gone out of 
its way not to document the war’s human cost and 
has censored Information about the environmental 
damage. 

The Gulf war may have been the most efficient 
military campaign in modern history. But it also 
left a human catastrophe and unprecedented 
environmental destruction. This is the legacy of 
“hyperwar”. a 
(Courtesy: The New York Times) 
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Nikhil: Manmohan’s Progress 
i (Continued from page 4) 


; however, the speech failed to take a broad panoramic 
view of India’s economic activity—an exercise that 
was expected from an intellectual of Manmohan 


Singh’s standing. 


There were copious references to the ynprece- . 


dented crisis, but no explanation worth the name 
about the reasons for the crisis. Further, he gave 
‘the impression of having equated the balance-of- 
payments crisis with an overall economic crisis. 
That can at best be a book-keeper’s view, not an 
economist’s wide-angle approach. Here was a great 
opportunity for an economic thinker to unfold 
before his countrymen the momentous opportunities 
opened up by resorting to New Thinking for 
preparing this great country for its role of destiny. 
In dismay one has to confess that Dr Manmohan 
Singh missed a great opportunity for himself, for 
his government and for the cuntry. 

Not being an economist. but just a concerned 
citizen, the present writer is in no position to pass 
judgement on the measures that the Finance Minister 
has proposed. Comments and critidsms galore 
have already appeared:and they will persist long 


after the Budget session. However, there are one or : 


two aspects of his presentation which may be 
specifically noted. 

For one thing, Manmohan Singh in his Budget 
speech has glossed over the reasons for the BoP 
crisis, saying that the present government “inherited 

‘ an-economy in deep crisis” and sought to emphasise 
that things started going down only after the 
Congress was displaced from power in November 
1989. On the other hand, the Economic Survey 
which preceded the presentation of the Budget 
made it amply clear that the malaise should be 
traced to the profiligacy in the management of 
finances in the previous period, that is, during the 
Seventh Five-Year Plan. And there is good ground 
for believing that the Economic Survey itself was 
suitably “edited” under the present Finance Minister 
so that a frankly objective picture might not turn 
out to be damming for the previous government 
run by the party to which he recently joined on 


being taken into the Cabinet. Besides the fact that. 


the five-month delay in the presentation of the 
Budget from February to July—which worsened 
the BoP crisis—was due to the Congress party’s 
anxiety to escape the responsibility for a harsh 
Budget before an election battle, does not of course 


find even a remote reference in the Finance Minister's 
analysis. 

This takes one to the very interesting impact of 
Dr Manmohan Singh’s joining the Congress party— 
a sort of structural adjustment fer a scholar falling 
into the company of politicians and trying to keep 
up with the Joneses. As, one read’ the Budget . 
speech and his copious interventions—more than 
perhaps any other Finance Minister before him— 
he has repeatedly been swearing by “our party”. 
One can understand his complex on that score 
after having burnt his fingers in the very first 


. round before the Budget when he honestly conceded 


that the Congress election manifeste promise to 
roll back prices to July 1990 level in “the first 100 
days” of a Congress Government was unrealistic. 
The flacks he got from his party colleagues for this 
piece of honest opinion seem to have made him 
wiser and that explains his repeated references in 
his Budget speech to the Congress election promises. 

Much along the same line has to be seen the 
Finance Minister’s announcement of “Five New 
Initiatives’—a Backward Classes Welfare Corpo- 
ration;.a National Renewal Fund; a National 
Foundation for Communal Harmony, extension of 
the navodaya programme for youth exchange; a 
National Committee for popularising South-South 
Cooperation—plus, to cap it all, the mammoth Rs 
100 crore grant for the Rajiv Gandhi Foundation. 
Leaving aside the Rajiv Gandhi Foundation which 
has attracted due share of notice in Parliament, one 
wonders how this list of miscellaneous items deserve 
to be tom-tommed as “initiatives”. Do . these 
Manmohan Initiatives point towards “the emergence 
of India as a major economic power in the world” 
as he promised in the concluding lines of his 
Budget peroration? 

Controversies, misgivings and provocations a 
Budget in difficult times is bound to touch off, but 
what is indeed ,disturbing is that at the helm of 
affairs entrusted with the charge of providing a 
clear direction to the national economy, one finds a 
distinguished economist choosing to play the 
stereotype of a run-of-the-mill politician. In the life’ 
of a nation, rejuvenation has to come from the 
sturdy independence of the intellectual spirit. If the 
degeneracy of our politics can overpower our ` 
intellectual independence, that itself becomes a 
matter of utmost concern. ~ 

Is that the reflection of the sorry state of national 
morale today?. QO 
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Pilibhit Massacre: Jungle Law in ‘Ram Rajya’ 


S.K. PANDE 


"AP 5 one passed through some of the Terai 
.g areas, one found oneself in deep jungle. Yes, 
was the breeding ground of mosquitoes, tigers 

and a wide variety of wild life in the fifties. Part of 
this area has rightly been preserved today in memory 
of the .egendary Jim Corbett, who loved the animals 
but specialised in killing man-eaters only: and not 


a few of his kills were in the Kumaon and Terai . 


or. 

Today, part of the thick jungle remains and Pies 
part cf it is one of the most fertile areas of land that 
UP has. And as one crosses Pilibhit one can see the 
difference. Thick jungle interspersed with extremely 
fertile land, little farmhouses with outhouses, green 
fielde in between, posh farmhouses and virtual 
bungalows that in amenities are not the least inferior 
to the ones seen in the wealthy colonies of Delhi. 
On one side is the border with Nepal, on the other 
side is the road to Nainital with another row of 
farms at Kitcha and Haldwani. In fact, so prosperous 
is the area that in Pilibhit you have shop after shop 
selling smuggled goods and Haldwani too has 
became a market-centre. 

But behind the wealth of the rich and even the 
filthy rich is squalor and degradation. Landless 
labour striving to earn a pittance. And in the midst 
of itall, one can see the Terai belt slowly becoming 
the breeding ground of a variety of terror. There is 
the .niform terror. There is the terrorist terror and 
the individual terror of those who want to extract 
money at gunpoint. The status symbol is the gun 
and sending the kith and kin to public schools in 
nearby Nainital. Yes, it is another Terai today. 

It was in this background that on July 12-13 took 
plaze the so-called police-terrorist encounter. It 
was something more that. It was brutal massacre 
of pilgrims in a special bus on pilgrimage. The 
viccims were Sikhs and one or two of them had 
some terrorist background and links. What also 
tock place in the area for the first time was a police 
revolt. As facts came to light certain questions as of 
now remain unanswered. 

The indicators are clear. (1) Here was an 
‘er.counter’ on paper which was one-sided in that 
the police were not at all injured. (2) Here was an 
‘encounter’ in which one side was armed and 


waiting for the kill. and the other side dearly 
eet elena E 





unarmed. (3) Here was not one ‘encounter’ but 
three ‘encounters’ for ten to eleven persons were 
taken to three different spots in the Terai jungle to 
be massacred by the police. (4) As for the police 
revolt, it was widespread and spread to all thanas 
of the Pilibhit area, but was egged on by the police 
offidaldom. (5) Both the police version and the 
State Government version seem to suggest that 
they worked in close tandem. (6) Even for a while 
if We assume that the majority were terrorists, can 
inhuman killings through such bloody massacres 
be justified? (7) Furthermore, the kith and kin of 
some of the dead, living in and around Pilibhit, 
were denied first hand information. The dead 
bodies at least could have been handed over to 
them. That was not done. 

The picture that is emerging is that the rule of 
law gave place to jungle law; while ironically they 
were massacred in thick jungle. It does seem, 
indeed, that the bureaucracy, specially the police, 
played the role of judge and executioner. Mercifully, 
we still have a legal system that provides for a 
person being deemed innocent unless proved 
otherwise in a court of law. The basic’ question is: 
Are terrorists too not entitled to fair trial under 
law? There are some other questions which seem 
to be arising out of the ‘encounter’ and the subsequent 
police revolt. Was all this not planned well, 
beforehand? Were some police officers itching for 
promotion or, should we say mildly, due for 
promotion and some ‘encounter’ might have helped 
them, though in this case it boomranged? What is 
the background of some of the key police personnel . 
involved? Doesn’t one of them also have some sort 
of record of being an ‘encounter’-specialist? And 
last but not the least, while attempts were being 
made to hush up the facts, is it not a fact that a 
section of the local Press and the national Press 
was terrorised by the local police, especially the 
officers, through veiled and not so veiled threats? 


+ 


BUT as one looks at the Teral yesterday and today, 
one can see the difference. Here is an area which 
has known some ambushes, more dacoities and 
some terrorist activity in the recent past. Here is a 


‘terrain that is guerilla terrain with thick jungle, 





outhouses, farmhouses and fertile land. Here is a 
terrain which has farms of politiclans of a variety 
of hues including those from far-off Punjab. In any 
case, Nepal through its border ts not too far. And 
in this ba while one holds no brief for the 


“arrest of terrorists and dacoits in the area, one 


cannot help but feel that encounters and 
attacks on the minorities will only help create 
another’ potential area of deep «trouble, as if we 
don’t have enough already. More encounters of the 
present type can show the police and the State 
Government as not part of the solution, but part of 
the problem, for their actions would be counter 
productive. Today there isa sense of fear among 


. the minorities, especially the Sikhs in the area. To 


use the words of Jim Corbett himself: 
Fear stimulates the senses of animals, keeps them ‘on thelr 
toes’, and adds zest to the joy of life; fear can do the same 
for human beings. Fear had taught me !to move 
nolselessly, to dimb trees, to pin-point sound; and now, in 
order to penétrate into the deepest recesses of the Jungle 
and enjoy the best in nature, it was essential to learn how 


V.P. Singh on Fertiliser Subsidy - 
(Continued from page 3) 


certain technology was imposed, from an Italian 
firm. It is now known, and there have been many 
questions raised about it that in this technology for 
one tonne of production of fertiliser much more 
energy is consumed, more electricity is consumed. 
So now, the farmer is called upon to pay more. 
Why—for the inefficiency, for the wrong choices? 
If it was such that there was efficient running and 
still the exchequer was paying and the farmer was 
asked to pay the economic prices, well then it is all 
right. But he is now paying for the wrong decisions 
and generation after generation he is being looted 
on this. How does the economy of the farm make 
up for the inefficlences in the other sector? 

Therefore, the government ought to have come 
very clear on this. How is it going to address this 
issue? Now if efficiency is the hallmark, which they 
are trumpeting, let them be true to their procla- 
mations and come out with a policy to make the 
fertiliser industry competitive and bring it out of 
its ancient technology. 


+ 


THERE is another point I want to ask. We know 
some quantity of fertiliser is imported and this 
imported fertiliser is cheap. There is no need for 
any subsidisation of that fertiliser: Then why is the 
price hiked? It seems you are loading everything 
on the farmer. Now you are liberalising and if you 
believe in the 
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tion philosophy, then why . 


r 

to use my eyes, and how to use my rifle. 

‘On another occasion, he said of'terror » 

The word terror is so generally and universally used in 

connection with everyday trivial matters that it is apt to 

fal to convey, when intended to da so, its real meaning, I 

should like, therefore, to give you some iden of what 

terror—real terroc—meant to the 50,000 inhabitants living 

in the 500 square miles of Garhwal in which the manester 

was operating, and to the 60,000 pilgrims, who passed 

through that area between 1918 and 1926 —.. No curfew 

order had ever been more strictly enforced, and more . 

implicitly obeyed than the curfew imposed by the man- 

S leopard of Rudraprayag. 

es, pilgrims indeed cross this area now too. A 

Fs es from Pilibhit is a beautiful gurdwara 
near the Nainital Road and the ill-fated bus carrying 
the pilgrims was clearly hired for pilgrimage. There 
are no real man-eater tigers today as in the good 
‘old days: but men in uniform are no better. They 
took humans into the jungle and clearly applied 
the jungle law. Involved in all this is a State 
Government that is pledged to its own 1 version of 


- Ram Rajya. Q 


does not this liberalisation benefit reach the farmer? 
Why this hiking the price, managing the price, 
increasing it? What is the strategy? Have efficient 
production so that the farmer can get fertilisers at 
prices at the same economic cost. 

The foreign exchange rate will see to it that the 
prices will go up. But what is to be seen is that for 
every unit of raw material cc asumed, of crude and 
electricity, the amount of fertiliser that is produced 
in other countries, the same amount shuld be 
produced in this country also. 

Since audeulture Keo predoni cur coun: 
the poser is how to tackle this issue rather than 
mechanically, administratively just loading every- 
thing on to the farmer. Therefore, we have come to 


_the conclusion that this debate has to be forced and 


we are not going to accept this price hike of 
fertilisers because in the total context it is not going 
to help. We have to see the other effect also. Now if 
the fertiliser subsidy goes down then the ment 
is that the hiked price of the fertiliser will be 
neutralised by increases in procurement price. But 
large sections of farmers just don’t sell their produce, 
they don’t have a surplus and even those who have 
a surplus do not sell all of their produce. This 
argument—of neutralisation—does not hold good. 
So in this context we intend to mobilise farmers all 
over the country; the first stage will be putting this 
issue to the people, ‘mobilising their opinion, 
demonstrations at district levels and a massive 
rally in the Capital sometime in September. Q 
[This is taken from V.P. Singh’s artide on the 
economic crisis in The Hindu (August 5, 1991)] 
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Incisive Indo-Soviet Analysis of Perestroika in USSR 


. ANURADHA. and KAMAL MITRA CHENOY 


Rh E2 7 n this monograph perestroika and glasnost have 
? been viewed through Indian and Soviet eyes. 

The scudy has been organised as follows: In the first 
chapter Prof Vyas analyses the problems of the so- 
callec command economy, or a traditionally functioning 
socla ist economy (henceforth TFSE) in a masterly and 
incisive way. He makes an analytical distinction between 
the growth and functioning of a TFSE. In analyising 
the problems of growth, he 
concentrates on the problems 
of investment, and as regards 
the latter, on the functioning 
of the basic producing unit, 
that §, the enterprise. 
` As regards the former, Prof 
Vyas concentrates on the declining oficency of capiial 
investment which is reflected in the following features: 
unusually long construction periods, delays in the 
‘installation and assimilation of fixed productive assets— 
all of which slow down technological progress. 
Regerding the latter, inefficiency reflects itself in the 
price mechanism, the supply system—in short, over- 
centralisation in economic administration stifles initia- 
tive rom below. 

Tre second and third chapters by Dr Vernikov 
concentrate on the following problema: the economic 
significance of the series of legislative acts passed 
during the period 1986-1990; and the problems of 
opening up the Soviet economy to internatianal 
competition. 

The package of reforms set out chronologically are: 
law on individual labour activity (1986); law on state 
enterprises and associations (1987); law on cooperatives 
(1988); law on leasing of state property (1989); and the 
law on private property (1990)—this law was passed 
when the book was already in press. The basic aim of 
theee legislations is multifold: to create conditions for 
economic pluralism, to drastically reduce the share of 
the state sector, to break the paternalism of the state 
and to create conditions for a genuine buyers’ market, 
etc. 


Rs 120. 


In the third chapter Dr Vernikov argues that an’ 


opening up of the Soviet economy is a cardinal pre- 


The Economics of Perestroika by A. 
Vyas and A.V. Vemkkov: 


Intemational, New Deh, 1991: pp. 112; 





requisite for economic reforms. However, progress in 
this direction is very slow, because “administrative 
controls—both direct and indirect—still prevail”. 

In the final chapter of the book, Prof Vyas provides 
an invaluable survey of the literature on the problem 
based on Soviet and Western sources. As far as the 
Soviet side is concerned, a rich diversity of views has 
emerged—starting from ‘disguised Stalinists’ to 
complete ‘market romanticists’. 

In the concluding obser- 
vations of the study the authors 
examine the reasons for the 
failure of perestroika, and outline 
three scenarios for economic 
development of the USSR till 
the year 2000. These are as follows: firstly, it is 
possible that the ‘conservatives’ take control of the 
situation given the fact that the USSR is passing 
through a period of economic crisis. Administrative 
centralisation will be relmposed and the new elements 
of reform would be blocked. However, this process is 
unlikely to last longer than several years before a 
‘new wave’ of reform starts. 

Secondly, we have the so-called ‘official’ view that 
the pace of reform would be a slow one—interestingly 
enough, the vast majority of the population would 
voluntarily accept such a pace of economic reform. 

Finally, we have the last scenario which comprises 
a radicalisation of reform in the political sphere (the 
declining role of the CPSU, a multi-party system, free 
presidential elections, a growing independence of the 
national republics) and in the economy—radical 
reshaping of the ownership pattern, destatisation, the 
elimination of the administrative apparatus in industry 
and agriculture, etc. 

A comprehensive bibliography condisting of 
documents, books and articles from Russian and English . 
language sources has been compiled by Dr L.C. Kumar 
and constitutes an invaluable part of the book. 

`- As aptly mentioned in the foreword to the book by 
Dr KB. Lall, “the monograph will attract the attention 
of academics, entrepreneurs, and professional managers 
~. they will find in these pages much to reflect on”. Q 


Ajanta 
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POLITICAL NOTEBOOK 


Reflections on Independence Day 


1 POLITICAL NOTEBOOK: 











those two parties have been brought into 
sharp focus in Parliament. Needless to 
add, the two States are Andhra Pradesh 
(ruled by the Congress-I) and UP (under 
a BJP administration). 

Our Constitution has banned the 
practice of untouchability in the true 
spirit of Mahatma Gandhi's tireless crusade 


be country is celebrating the 
T ° fortyfourth anniversary of its 
indeperdence amidst reports of a spurt 
in atroc.ties on the depressed classes, the 
Harijana, in States ruled by the Congress- 
I and the BJP in particular. 
It is 2 matter of profound shame that 
such incidents are occurring in the year 
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MUSINGS: Politics of 
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of obse-vance of the birth centenary of ici ee against that scourge. And yet It continues - 
Babasaheb Bhimjirao Ambedkar whose 3 To Talk about Austertty...1 | t° hold sway over large parts of this vast 





subcontinent. Hence the atrocities that 
periodically take place here. Crocodile 
tears in sympathy of the hapless Harijans 
can fill up a whole Indian Ocean but 
those cannot wipe off the stigma of what 
men and women in the lowest rungs af 
the social ladder have still to endure at 
the hands of persons claiming politital 










phenorrenal contributian to the upliftment 
of the socially underprivileged segments 
of our society comprising the bulk of our 
populace the nation can never forget. 
The shocking state of affairs prevailing 
in the country in the social field even 
after 44 years of independence, as revealed 
in the course of the Lok Sabha debate on 









Manmohan Singh 





the atrocities on Harijans in different | 4, mE tel doh Policy respectability. 
parts cf this land, is indeed a slur on RC. Dutt While unequivocally denouncing such 






anti-social crimes from every available 
platform and highlighting the demand 
to mete out drastic punishment to the 
criminals involved, our leaders should, 
when they salute the national flag on the 
Independence Day, try to comprehend 


India az a whole. 

Preasely a year ago, in the wake of 
the government's decision to partially 
implerent the Mandal Commission 
Report, two parties had conducted a 
massive and virulent campaign accusing 
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their political adversaries—that is, those and ie Nadkami how their reluctance to wage a relentless 
who were in power then and who were | 25 BOOK REVIEW: Poelilve struggle against the evils of casteism is 
commi ted to stand by the Mandal Assertion of History from desecrating the memory of the personality 
Comm ssion’s recommendations—of Below - who while leading the nation to freedom 
having irflamed passions with the purpose Nain! Tanja had pledged to wipe out every tear from 
of triggering a caste war. They thereby | g 499, Poll: What Happened every eye. 

sought to exploit the situation created by in Faizabad? — il The time for engaging in hypocritical 
the then ruling National Front’s extension NH. Ansan outpourings of grief is over. Immediate 
of rese-vation for the backward groups 33 UN Secretary-General’s Poat | action, spurred by the anger and 
as per tne Cammission’s recommendation. and Africa indignation evoked by the mounting social 






crimes, is the need of the hour. Mere 
expressions of sorrow have outlived their 


Ironically today, beastly atrocities perpe- 
trated ən Harijans in two States run by 
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utility. They are not sufficient to rouse the nation’s 


conscience. 


Over sixtythree years 


ago, in an article in Bombay 

Chronicle on May 17, 1928 Jawaharlal Nehru had written: 
The Congress stands for Indian fiecdom, the freedom of 
the entire people of India, not the freedom of a class only 
which will dominate over other dasses and while it 
carries on the struggle for political freedom and against 
political reaction, it strives equally for social freedom and 
against social reaction. In particular, it has declared war 


against untoachability and all that it implies, And neither 


of the two struggles admits of any compro ise. 
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Such an uncompromising movement alone has the 
potentiality of eliminating caste prejudices across the 
country. Are we prepared to initiate such a movement— 
aed ae all these years—now? On the occasion of the 

rtyfourth anniversary of India’s independence it is this 


question that is haunting every patriot deeply perturbed 
over the events of the last few days. > 


S.C. 
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Politics of Marketplace 


¿ach new era ushers in an 
E: 4 Incontenstable ‘in’ word. Today 
* *globalisation’ is one such, 
‘market-friendly’ is another. In the 
mouths of politicians and economists 
they are «supposed to mean the 
realisation of our true potential through 
a global network of marketing and 
shared concerns. As though the human 
society was an infinite chain of DNAs 
emerging from one single socio- 
cultnral source; as though globalisation 
in a real experience was not ulti- 
mately reducible to the big and 
powerful deciding all things and the 
poor and resourceless accepting their 
assessments and priorities as their 
karma; as though the theme was 
something like a shared validity of 
understanding among nations; as 
though the origin of marketing 
strategies were idealistic and not 
opportunistic. 

The young and intense bureaucrat 
from the Finance Ministry has an 
explosive way of talking: ‘Why do 
people talk of the IBRD and IMF, as 
though they were bloody-minded 
colonial organisations, out to bleed 
the poorer countries dry? Do they 
not realise that today it is thanks to 
them that countries like India have 
acceas to international and bilateral 
agencies to design and support their 
developmental planning?’ 

Fresh back from a stint in a 

' professional training course in the 


MRINAL PANDE 


USA, the bureaucrat Is out of louch 
with what has been happening in the 
last year, but like his tribe he is still 
convinced that he knows what the 
country needs, and what is good for 
it. I have known this young man 
since the days he was ‘a bearded, 
denim-wenring Lefty, cutting his 
academic teeth in a prestigious Indian 
Institute of Economics. He doubtless 
knows better than I, that markets do 
not produce homogeneity or equality 
of resources. Indeed by their very 
nature they thrive on inequality of 
needs and clever lending practices 
that first entice and later squeeze, 
because Capital and care in the 
marketplace are mutually exclusive. 
But by now he also perhaps knows 
well that it is not the rural poor who 
are paying him his galary. Today it is 
the GOI but if his luck holds, later it 
might be the IBRD, the IMF or the 
ADB or the UNDP. He'd be a fool to 
forgo a pension in dollars or pound 
sterling. ‘Tell me if any other party 
was in power, could it have done 
different, given this mess?’ he asks. I 
guess he is right. But where does it 
get us? 

We soon run out of safe things to 
say. , 

The politician I meet the next day 
is not so naive, He does not confuse 
what the manifesto had said they 
would do, with what they are doing. 
Not for him the obsessive 


. scrupulousness of the bureaucrat and 


the government economist. He has 
no time for semantic hair-splitting 
about official data and long-term 
developmental strategies. He knows 
very well that most of the statistics 
about poverty come from village 
revenue officials, angantadi workers 
and health extension workers, and 
are fudged, when not manipulated 
by the district and State-level officials. 
To him pro-poor economic lations 
are mere window-dressing. It’s politics 
not economics that ignites his mind. 
He knows that politics—as also the 
bureaucracy in Indias basically 
game-playing He plays the game 
well, masking his contempt for 
economists and bureaucrats, adding 
a deferential ‘ji’ after their names, 
thumping them on the shoulders and 
congratulating them for their 
‘boldness’, and then asking them 
quietly about vacant posts in various 
national organisations. Can they help 
him place his men? He says he is 
unhappy about the apologetic figure 
that Indians from ‘his’ region mostly 
cut up here in Delhi, although their 
numerical strength In Parliament is 
all-important for the surVival of the 
Party. His region has not been given 
the influence to match its solid support 
to the Party, he feels. He invites me 
to come visit ‘his’ countryside, meet 
‘his’ people and write the truth, and 
nothing but the truth. Q 
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To Talk about Austerity...! 


NIKHIL CHAKRAVARTTY < 


` f he air is thick with talk about the economic 
T: crisis facing the country. The Finance Minister 
has called it “a grave economic crisis”. “We have 
not experienced anything similar in the Menhy of 
independent India,” he has said. 
In Pa-liament, in newspaper offices, in the uni- 


: versity campus, in chambers of commerce, the talk © 


centres round the urgent need to borrow, to contract 
Joans so that our economy could be sustained and 
` the nation does not collapse under debts. 


In other words, our Finance Minister claims that - 


he has been trying to snatch us back from the very 
threshoHi of the frightening debt trap. 

It is not that we have.a derelict economy. The 
government's Economic Survey underlines the “solid 
gains registered by our economy during the last 
forty years since independence”. The point to note 
is Dr Manmohan Singh's warning that we have 
been living beyond our means. He has pointedly 
referred to the “mindless and heartless consumerism 
we have borrowed from the affluent societies of 
the West”. 

In lucid terms, he elaborates what he has in mind: 

My objection to the consumerist phenomenon Is two-fold. 

First, we cannot. afford Ìt. In a sockety where we lack 

drinkicg water, education, health, shelter and other basic 

- necessities, it would be tragic if our productive resources 
were te be devoted largely to the satisfaction of the needs 

of a srall minority. 

The country’s need for water—for drinking and for 

irrigation—tural roads, good urban infrastructure, and “ 
. massive Investments in primary education and basic 

health services for the poor are so great as to effectively 
preclude encouragement to consumerist behaviour 
im|tatlve of advanced industrial societies. Our approach 

to dev Hopment has to combine efficiency with austerity. 

Austerity not in the sense of negation of life o¢ a dry, arid 

creed that casts a baleful eye on joy and laughter. 

Tomy mind. austerity. i.a svay of holding our sodely:.. 
together in pursuit of the noble goal of banishing poverty, 

_hunge-and disease from this ancient land or ours... 

Indirectly, Dr Singh has repudiated the fashionable 
theory of the-day which lays down that the upper 
10 per cent of the society needs to be attended to, 
as by itself it constitutes a huge internal market of 
more than 80. million. With abundant purchasing 
power, this top income bracket opens,up a huge 
market, while the rest of the 90 per cent can wait 


for the benefits to trickle down. ' 

In the last 10 years, there has been a clearly 
discernible trend towards upholding this elitist 
view of our social development. 

If Dr Manmohan Singh is anxious to debunk it, 
he would have done well to attack it, bold and 
sharp. A society blatantly compartmentalised into 
two worlds—the very affluent rich coexisting without 
compunction with the penury and destitution of 
the millions, who constitute 90 per cent of our 
population. Apart from the immorality of it all, it is 
a dangerously explosive situation. Opulence of a 
section of the society, and that too a small. minority 


_contraposed against the want and misery of the 


rest, touches off tensions and conflicts beyond 
control. It is this dehumanisation within the society 
that undermines the social balance. 


+ 


THE affluent elite, assured by their wealth and 
power, view the integration of the Indian economy 
into the global set-up as an insurance for thè 
perpetuation of their position of primacy. What 
this really amounts to is the integration of the elite 
of the Third World countries into the club of the 
rich: in the First World. Surely, Dr Manmohan 
Singh with his scholarship and social perception 
realises the enormity of this trend, and here is to be 
sought the real root of what he aptly <alls the 
“mindless and heartless consumerism”. ° 

In a vibrant democracy such as ours, why should 
the standard be set by this affluent minority wedded 
to inhuman consumerism? If the country is passing 
through acute economic crisis, it is the duty of the 
powers-that-be to enforce austerity. 

It is not enough for the’Finance.Minister to make 
a wistful plea for austerity. He has got the power 
and the responsibility to enforce austerity. Why is 
there no provision in the Budget to ban what in the 
official jargon Kas come to be known as“ conspicuous 
consumption” (in plain language, a vulgar display 
of wealth)? 

We had in’ the past a Guest ‘Control ‘Order, 
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which restricted hospitality on social occasions to a 


fixed number of guests. Although this was often 
violated by those who could pull the necéssary. 


strings, it had its salutary aspect insofar as ‘it pro- ` 


vided a légitimate protection for those who could 
not afford lavish spending. There was also restriction 
of wasteful illumination, which helped save electricity 
as also cut down thoughtless spending. 

What is really needed is a nationwide economy 
drive even if spartan austerity is not acceptable. 
But any call for austerity coming from our political 
leadership would hardly carry weight if it is not 
accompanied by at least some symbolic sacrifice at 
the top. There is no doubt that our Ministers and, 
MPs and legislators at the State level enjoy enormous 
perks and privileges. . 


On the last day of the last Parliament, it is worth 
recalling, the MPs voted for a hike in their salary 
and perks in a mannet which was scandalous. The 
bulk of the benefits were not related to their work. 


.Why can’t these eminent personages forego these 


perks at least for the period of the economic dep- 
ression? From the Rashtrapati Bhavan downward, 
the appurtenances of power and protocol have 
grown enormously. If these are cut down or 
suspended for the time being, it will be good not 
only for the well-being of, those who enjoy them, 
but also send a clear message, across the ‘whole 
country that ‘until: poverty. is banished and the. 


_ well-being of the millions assured, this nation shall l 
_ abjure all demonstration of ungainly opulence. Q 


__ (Courtesy: The Sunday Times a India) 


“Strategic Arins Reduction Treaty: ‘A Review 


Z | _ SUMIT CHAKRAVARTIY 


; hree-and-a-half years after the conclusion in 

T. Washington of the first-ever treaty to bring 
about actual elimination of nuclear weapons, the 
two superpowers—who together have stockpiled a 


massive number of the deadliest of sophisticated’ 


armaments in their respective nuclear arsenals— 
have reached a new extraordinary milestone in the 
history of the protracted negotiations t to curb nuclear 


weaponty; at their scheduled. Moscow summit’ 


(uly 30-31, 1991) the Presidents of the US and the’ 
USSR affixed their signatures to a truly momentous 
document, the Strategic Arms Reduction “Treaty 
(START) that would ensure, for the first time; 

liquidation of their strategic nuclear arms by about 
30 per cent. 

The Intermediate Nuclear Forces (INF) Treaty, 

concluded in Washington on December 8-9, 1987, 

had resulted in the destruction of the intermediate 
and shorter (500-1000 kilometres) range nuclear 
weapons in the possession of both the countries. 


This was the first Gccasion when the fwo super:’ 


powers agreed, primarily on account of that visionary 
philosopher-statesman Mikhail chev whose 


stupendous contribution to world peace is literally 
beyond measure, to eliminate a substantial number 
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of such weapons. At that summit it was announced’ 
that the Moscow summit, slated for mid-1988, 
would bé ‘marked by the 'signing of START that 
would reduce long (beyond 5000 kilometres) range 
strategic offensive arms (SOAs) by 50 per cent. 

No doubt the path to such a Treaty has not been 
smooth. Thus the 1987 Washington summit—which 
sought to rid Europe and the world at large of 1139 
of ple (intermediate and shorter range) weapons, 

703 belonging to the USSR with 1585° missile 
warheads and 436 of the US with the same number 
of missile warheads, that is, 436—could. not be’ 
followed by the signing of START at the Moscow 
summit (May 29-June 2, 1988). That summit—the 
last formal „meeting. between Ronald Reagan and 
Mikhail Gorbachev as the respective heads of state—. 
was significant’ precisely because of its: ratification 
of the INF Treaty.’ ` 

In the meantime. the, START negotiations r ran 


' into difficulties. The Soviets raised serious objections 


as to why the Sea Launched Cruise Missiles (SLCMs) 
were not being included in the START negotiations. 
Initially the Strategic Defence Initiative (SDI) had 
also’ posed a’major“hurdle’as at the Reykjavik 
summit- (October 11- 12, 1986) with the Soviets 
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taking the same firm position which they adopted 
at Reykjavik that they could not conclude any 
agreement while allowing the US to go ahead with 
their “Star Wars” progratrime (as the SDI is popularly 
called) of deploying nuclear Weapons in outer 
space. Gradually—but ‘definitely not at one go~ 
the Sov ets relented in the face of the Americans’ 
rigid postures on both the issues and when it 


became abundantly clear that ag the Soviets had. 


been weakened both politically and economically 

(not to speak of the: mounting social tensions 
bordering on anarchy. in the different republics, 
reflected in the massive nationalist movements for 
secessicn from the USSR) they could not pressurise 
the Wh te House to conclude agreements based an 
strategiz party (as was the case when the second 
Strategic Arms Limitation Dey. or SALT- a was 
signed -n Vienna in June 1979). 

Evertually the accord yielded through protracted 
negotiations fell “far short of expectations even in 
relatior. to the original objectives set by the two 
parties to the Treaty”, to use the words in the all- 
party resolution adopted’ in Parliament hailing 
START as a document of “historic importance”. 
The 5C per cent reduction in the superpowers’ 
SOAs could not materialise. The cut in-the respective 
nuclear arsenals of long range strategic weapons 
came to about 30 per cent with the Soviets agreeing 
to a 35 per cent decrease in their strategic warheads 
from tke existing 10,841 to an estimated 7000, and 
the US ziving the green signal to have their warheads 
brougtt down by 25 per cent from the present 
12,081 lo approximately 9000. 


eo. -: a 


a ’ ` ' tot 
THE sgnificant features of START are: (a) the 15 
year Treaty will substantially reduce strategic nuclear 
weapons of both superpowers who will, however, 
even after the full elimination of the weaponry as 
envisazed in the. agreement have 4900 ballistic 
missiles.each; (b) the Soviets have.to make deeper 
cuts as their warheads are.on land-based ballistic 


- missiles that the US considers most threatening to ` 


it (c) tae Americans will have to effect smaller cuts 
as they keep more of their strategic nucear force in 
submarines and on bombers rather than ballistic 
missiles; (d) each side, has been permitted to’have 
1600 strategic nuclear delivery vehicles (SNDVs) 
which comprise deployed intercontinental ballistic 
missiles (ICBMs) and their launchers, deployed 
submerine-launched ballistic missiles (SLBMs) and 
their hunchers-and heavy bombers; (e) extensive 


provisions for vetification, which US officials describe 
as the “most intrusive ever agreed on”, are intended 
to permit the inspectors of both countries to inspect 
missile:warheads, monitor weapons assembly plants 
as well as view bombers and mobile missiles at 
close range; (f) while -SLCMs:are not covered by 


` START, each side has, however, agreed to give the 


other a politically binding declaration on long 
(over 600 kilometers) range nuclear SLCMs; (g) 
both sides-have been committed to the exchange of 
tapes of data collected during missile tests as also 
the keys to interpret the tapes. 

No doubt there are many deficiencies in this 


. Treaty and the sceptics have been quick to blow. 


them out of proportion. One should not cast a 
blind eye to those deficiencies as well as such 
criticism or take them lightly but the tendency to 
overemphasise’ the shortcomings manifest an 
inclination to devalue the significance of START. 
One must rebuff such an inclination as START’s 
importance as the first ever agreement on eliminating, 
not limiting, strategic nuclear weapons cannot be 


undergstimated by anyone opposing or supporting 
the Treaty. 


However, the critics normally try to minimise . 


the outstariding character of such agreements and 
START is no exception. For example, when the INF 
Treaty was signed in Washington in December 
1989, the criticism voiced by sceptical observers 


_ was that although the US and the USSR had 


arsenals accounting for 95 per cent of the world’s 
nuclear stocks, enly four per cent of those weapons 
were being liquidated as per the INF Treaty. These 
critics failed to discern that the INF Treaty was just 
a beginning. Moreover, nuclear missiles covered 
by. that Treaty had a destructive power equal to 
200 Second World Wars. 
- The critics of the present Treaty refer to the ka 
underlined by Washington Post, that the “new arms 
treaty—described: by President George Bush as 
‘the most complicated of contracts governing the 
most serious of concerns’—trims only 3500 to 4500 
nuclear. warheads from existing strategic, or long- 
range, arsenals totalling nearly 23,000". The point 
repeatedly . made is: that. even. after the Treaty 
comes: into effect. and is- fully implemented, 
Washington and Moscow, would still possess enough 
weapons to. destroy each other several times over. 
The point is well taken and the validity of the 
argument is not in doubt. ‘But even if it is so, is the 
accord—the first one to cut strategic nuclear 
weapons~-jtself .of no value.or use? No crusader 
for peace and disarmament would furnish a negative 
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reply to this query. 

The second argument of the critics is that START 
is .not intended to forbid modernisation of 
sophisticated weapons. As Washington Post observes: . 
“US officials said that the arms treaty was deliberately 
crafted to allow continued ‘modernisation of many 


weapons, particularly those such as bombers and ` 


cruise missiles that are believed to be the least 
‘threatening because they take hours to reach 


(The exception is the large Soviet SS-18 ballistic. 


missiles capable of striking US targets in 25 to 30 
minutes; the number of such missiles is to be 
halved by START and, what is more, they cannot 
be replaced by any other large or “heavy” missile.) 
This point too is quite tenable. But then all the 
previous arms control accords have permitted such 
modernisation. For example, when the first Strategic 
Arms Limitation Treaty (SALT-D, the first accord 
on curbing nuclear weapons, was signed in October 
1972, it halted deployment of an anti-ballistic missile 
system while freezing ICBMs and SLBMs at existing 
levels. However, as the technique of using one 
missile to carry multiple warheads (known as 
multiple independently-targetable re-entry vehicles 
or MIRVs) was just perfected when SALT-I was 
signed, MIRVs could not be in¢luded in its purview. 
SALT-II was signed in June 1979 and it limited the 
two sides to have 2250 missile launchers and 
‘bombers; 1320 MIRV-ed missiles and bombers with 
‘ cruise missiles; 820 MIRV-ed land-based missiles; 
1200 MIRV-ed ICBMs and‘SLBMs. Yet it did not 
* curb the growth of new weapons which, like MIRVs 
‘in 1972, were allowed to be deployed in SALT-I. 
Now ST ART has materialised after protracted 
negotiations. spanning nine years. However, as The 
Economist observes: “START, like its predecessors, 
is designed to curb: yesterday's arms race. The 
nuclear weapons of the future will be stealth bombers 
and stealth cruise missiles. Neither is affected 
‘much under. START.” Nevertheless, the idea that 
with the qualitative improvement in the standard 
of nuclear weapons the arms race would not be 
curbed cannot be fully accepted. This deficiency 
notwithstanding, START does reduce the threat of 
nuclear confrontation as it scales down. the 
superpowers’ present nuclear stockpiles, even if 
marginally. As George Bush told his host before 


his departure from Moscow on August 1: “I leave’ 


Moscow... encouraged by our progress as we build 
a new partnership.. We have signed a historic 
START Treaty that will help the world breathe a 
little easier.” * 

Los Angeles Times quoted a former arms control 


negotiator, Reymond Garthoff, as saying that full 
implementation of START would shrink the two 
countries’ nuclear arsenals only to the levels that 
existed when the START talks begar in 1982. Yet 
he also remarked: “I think the START agreement is 
useful and important in re-establishing an‘ agreed 
upon baseline. It does give greater predictability 
and does restrain the arms race to some extent.” 
The third criticism regarding the asymmetry of 
the agreement alongside its inadequacy is also not 
unfounded. The asymmetry is a manifestation’ of 
the unequal relationship between the two super- 


, powers, with the USSR openly announcing its 


second rate status in comparison with the US. The , 
inadequacy is also reflected in SLCMs being left 
out of the START ambit. 

The fourth criticism is that START-I will not be 
followed up by START-II soon as the US is publicly 
reluctant to do so. That would automatically retard 
the process of substantive, if not total, elimination 
of nuclear weapons by the turn of the century. In 
Washington Post’s opinion, “recent statements by 
senior Bush administration officials have left no 
doubt that they will push for a lower visiblity for 
arms control, as well as a substantial negotiating 
pause before any future reductions”. 

Interestingly, although the Soviet leadership these 
days is cautious not to emphasise the differences 
with the US, the different approaches of the two 
sides came out in the open when after signing the 
Treaty Gorbachev characterised it as the “beginning 
of voluntary reductions” and Bush remained silent 
on the issue of further arms cat endeavours. 
Significantly, Gorbachev’s view has been wholly 
endorsed by New York Times which feels that as 
important as the reduction of long-range nuclear 
arsenals envisaged in the Treaty is the “framework 
of definitions, accounting practices and verification 
procedures that would facilitate further reductions 
without the need to retrace the long and tortured 
path that finally produced this Treaty”. This offers 
a wide scope for the Soviets in the post-Cold War 
era to build public opinion in the US in favour of 
imparting renewed impetus to the arms reduction 
process. 


+ l : 4 


THE Moscow summit that produced START-I was 
not the first post-Cold War meeting of the heads of 
state of the two superpowers. It was at their first 
summit off the coast of Malta (December 2-3, 1989) 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Profligacy, IMF Conditionality and 


GEORGE FERNANDES 


Budget 1991-92 presented to Parliament on 

by the Government of India are documents 

that have clearly been drafted at the instance of the 

InternzHional Monetary Fund (IMF) and are wholly 
antagonistic to our national interests. 

The policy of liberalisation outlined in the two 
documents is nothing but a conditionality imposed 
by the lender of the last resort—the IMF—on a 
nation whose resources have been squandered 
away by the profligacy of the rich and the ruling 
elite of the country whose number does not exceed 
three per cent of our population. The IMF, of 
course, is taking advantage of a situation that has 
been in the making since 1980 when Mrs Indira 
Gandhi and her Congress-I returned to power. The 
ten years of Congress-I rule including five years of 
Rajiv Gandhi in' 1984-89 saw the nation driven 
towards bankruptcy with the domestic debt in- 
creasing six fold from Rs 48,451 crores in 1980-81 
to Rs 2,79,528 crores in 1990-91. The ratio of 
internal debt to GDP increased from 35.6 per cent 
in 1982-81 to 54.4 per cent in 1990-91. 

The external debt of India, according to the 
Worlc Bank Report 1991, at the end of 1989 was US 
$ 62,509 billion which at the current rate of exchange 
woulc exceed Rs 1,56,272 crores. Including the 
borrowings of 1990, this figure should be around 
Rs 1,7),000 crores. The Economic Survey, presented 
on Juy 20, however, estimates the total external 
debt of the country at Rs 1,20,000 crores, a figure 
obviously arrived at through some jugglery to mis- 
lead tne people. At Rs 1,70,000 crores, the external 
debt is equal to about 34 per cent of the GDP. 

There is another significant disclosure made in 
the V/orld Bank Report 1991 in regard to the 
composition of the outstanding debt. Whereas India’s 
The author, the former Union Railway Minister, is a 
pro ninent Janata Dal leader and Lok Sabha member. 
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external debt from official (meaning low and very 
low interest) sources for 1970-72 was 95.1 per cent 
with 4.9 per cent coming from private (meaning 
high to very high interest) sources, in 1980-82 
official sources accounted for 83.9 per cent and 
private sources accounted for 16.1 per cent. In 
1989, official sources provided 59.3 per cent of the 
external debt and private sources 40.7 per cent 
plunging the country into the debt trap from which 
the IMF has now been asked to bale us out. 

The Economic Survey 1990-91 says that the total 
‘assets of the Central Government comprising capital . 
investments and Joans advanced have increased 
from Rs-59,670 crores at the end of 1980-81 to an 
estimated Rs 2,36,619 crores at the end of 1990-91. 
As a proportion of the GDP, says the Survey, this 
represents an increase from about 44 per cent in 
1980-81 to 46 per cent in 1990-91. In the same 
period the Habilities of the government have 
increased from about Rs 65,000 crores to Rs 4,50,000 
crores—from 45 to 88 per cent of the GDP. 

If the Government of India were like any other 
business corporation, with debts equal to twice its 
assets, it should have been in the court of an 
official liquidator. 

And when Congresspersons—from the Prime 
Minister downwards to the semi-literate rabble- 
rouser, to speak nothing of a Finance Minister who 
speaks of “My Party” as if those are the only two 
words from the political lexicon that he has learnt 
after he metamorphosed from a bureaucrat-advisor 
to a Minister of the government—keep harping 
that their “new government which assumed office 
barely a month ago, inherited an economy in deep 
crisis. The balance of payments situatidn is precarious 

. The crisis in the economy is both acute and 
deep. We have not experienced anything similar in 
the history of independent India”, one is tempted 


‘to ask them to line up for a paternity test of the 


“crisis” they have inherited. They may be pleasantly 
surprised to discover that they and their departed 
leaders fathered it all. 
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Many not-so-knowledgeble and even the know- 
ledgeable want to know where all these foreign 


borrowings went. One has only to look at the . 


annual negative trade balance we have chalked up 
from 1980-81 to 1990-91 to know that. 


In Rupees Crores 
Year Exports Imports Trade Balance 
1980-81 6711 12,549 - 5838 
1981-82 7806 13,608 - 5802 
~ 1982-83 8803 14,293 - 5490 
1983-84 9771 15,831 - 6060 
” 1984-85 11,744 17,134 - 5390 
1985-86 10,895 19,658 - 8763 
1986-87 12,452 20,096 ~ 7644 
1987-88 15,674 22,244 - 6570 
1988-89 20,232 28,235 -8003 
1989-90 27,681 35,416 - 7735 
1990-91 (P) 32,527 43,171 - 10,644 





The total negative trade balance adds up to 


Rs 77,939 crores. Convert this into US dollars at the 


rates prevailing in each of the accounting years. 





Years Value on one US India’s Trade Balance 
Dollars in Rupees “in US Dollars 
1980-81 7.908 - 7.39 billion’ 
1981-82 8.968 - 6.47 billion’ 
1982-83 9.666 - 5.68 billion 
1983-84 10.340 - 5.86 billion 
1984-85 11.889 - 453 billion 
1985-86 12.235 - 7.16 billion ‘ 
1986-87 12.778 - 5.98 billion 
1987-88 12.966 - 5.06 billion . 
1988-89 14.482 -552billion ` 
1989-90 16.649 - 4.64 billion. 
1990-91 17.943 - 5.93 billion 


This adds upto US $ 64.22 billion. At the prevailing 
devalued rate of the rupee against the US dollar, 
this ig equal to over Rs 1,60,000 crores. 

And if one must know where all this money has 
gone, the latest example presented by the 


Government of India-owned Maruti car company 


will suffice. The devaluation of the rupee to the yen 
in the first week of July has raised the price of a 
Maruti car by 25 per cent. Remove the excise duty 
and the cost of seat covers and perhaps a few nuts 
and bolts from the price of a Maruti car, the rest of 
it comes in precious foreign exchange. That is the 
only reason why the Maruti price had to be raised 
by 25 pef cent to offset the increased cost of 
imports of the Maruti (Suzuki) vehicles. For reasons 


that are obvious, the government has, however, . 
decided that the purchasers of the cheaper variety ~ 
of Maruti vehicles should subsidise the buyers of 
the most expensive variety. 

The government could be asked how much it 
cost to host the Asian Games in Delhi, and how 
much foreign exchange was involved in it, including 
foreign exchange sanctioned for air-conditioned 
swimming pools, air-conditioned velodromes, and, 
of course, the half dozen or more five-star hotels 
that were put up in Delhi for the Asian Games. The 
government could also be askéd to present a 
statement on the amount of foreign exchange spent 
or wasted on the global jaunts of Rajiv Gandhi, his 
family and their cronies. When Prime Ministers 
and Presidents of the rich countries of the world 
travelled in regular flights, our man went around 
the world in special chartered jumbo jets behaving 
as though he owned half the hard currency of the - 
world. Small matters? No, these are fust the tips of 
the icebergs. 

At another level, one could ask the government 
How much money was spent (induding commissions 
and kickbacks) in buying military hardware from 
Sweden, Germany, Britain, France, Italy, the United 
States and the Soviet Union? We are used to treat 
military expenditures, particularly expenditure on 
the purchase of weapons in the international market, 
as some great secret. Every country from which we 
buy weapons (and weapons fre manufactured by 
private companies) is aware of what we have and 
what we buy. Janes in London have the minutest 
details of-the arsenals of all countries of the world 
and publish them in their many monthly and 
annual reports. So there is no harm in demanding 
that the Government of India publish a White 
Paper on the-amount of money spent by an India 
that is almost bankrupt in the purchase of arms 
from the rich countries of the world who arè now 
dictating to us how we should manage our economy. 


I 


THE Prime Minister and the Finance Minister have 
been speaking of a bright future that beckons India 
now that they have taken the steps to integrate 
India’s economy with what they call the “global 
economy”. The question is: Whose India are they 
talking about? Over the past four decades and 
more these very persons, the Narasimha Raos, the 
Manmohan Singhs and their dead and living 
partymates created an economy that cared for the 
needs of three per cent of India’s rich and ruling 
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elite. The trade deficits we logged and the vast 
amounts we borrowed from the international finan- 


cial agencies were not to provide drinking water to ` 


India’s villages: most of them are still without 
potable water. It was not to build houses for the 
poor: nore than 50 per cent of Bombay's population 
lives in shanty towns (jhopdies that are demolished 
every row and then by the Municipal authorities) 


and at least half a million people sleep in the open ' 


on the pavements of Bombay. It was not to create 
jobs fo- the rural unemployed: Their cottage indus- 
tries have been destroyed and the weavers and 
cobblers of yesterday are the destitutes who are the 
human horses and bullocks who pull rickshaws in 
Calcutta and other towns and cities of India. 
‘Having borrowed money internationally from 
govermment and private sources to look after the 
needs of three per cent of Indians, and having 
squandered away the earnings of poor Indian 
worke-s employed in the Gulf countries as carpenters, 
brick-layers, welders, domestics, ayahs, nurses, 
doctors and office assistants to finance the five-star 
life-strles of India’s elite, India’s ruling class has 
now landed the country in a sityation where those 
who loaned the money are demanding that they be 
allowed to take over dur economy. Having whetted 
the appetites of this upper middle class nouveau 
riche for the good things of life which are common- 
place items in the rich countries, the multi-nationals 
now want to have manufacturing and trading 
facilities in India to feed the needs of this class. A 
perspective plan to reach ten percent of the Indian 
people will mean aiming at a market that is 85 
million today. The population of the now united 
Germany is 80 million people, and West Germany 
by itself with 61 million people was the world’s 
biggest trading power withthe fourth largest Gross 











Domestic Product in the world at US $ 1273 billion 
in 1989, nearly five times that of India’s GDP. It is 
this market of the five to ten per cent of India that 
is now sought to be integrated with the global 
economy. 

The “global economy” which Is so glibly talked 
about in the context of opening up of the Indian 
economy has, in fact, little to do with most of the 
globe except, of course, exploit it. Seven richest 

countries in the world (in terms of their Gross 
National Product) account for over 70 per cent of 
the world’s produce, with about 17 per cent of the 
world population. (as seen from the adjoining table 
below). 

Another 12 small but rich industrialised countries 
of the world from the vast Canada to the tiny 
Norway with a total population that is 2.16 per 
cent òf the world population account for US $ 2360 
billion of the world’s produce, which is 13 per cent 
of the. world GNP. That is what the “global economy” 
is: About 19 per cent of the world’s people having 
nearly 85 per cent of the world’s GNP, and a 
standard of living which less than three per cent of 
the Indian péople enjoy. Of course, these rich 
industrialised economies of the world contain within 
their national frontiers their own underclass. But to 
equate India’s poor and destitute with 53 per cent 
of our population living below the poverty line 
which is less than rupees five per day per head-and 
200 million Indians living on less than rupees two 
per head per day with the underclass of the rich 
countries would be to display a cynicism that can 
only add insult td the injury inflicted on a majority 
of the’Indian people ‘by the rich and the ruling 
classes of the country. 


TH 


WHY are the Indian Establishment and its govern- 
ment so eager to link up with the “global economy” 
of the multinationals? The answer is simple: They 
have no other option. Their profligacy has made 
them surrender to the dictates of the IMF which is 
owned by the rich countries ‘of the world and 
whose policies are dictated by the governments of 
the rich countries. The squandermania leading to 
the present denouement did not begin in 1980. It 
started much earlier, sometime after Mrs Indira 
Gandhi became the Prime Minister, in 1966. 

In an article he wrote in Sunday of Calcutta in 
1981 on the Indian Government's decision to borrow 
five billion SDRs under a three-year Extended 
Fund Facility from the IMF, Ranjit Sau wrote: 


~~ 





Country GNP GNP as Population 
in US percent as per cent 
Dollar of world of world 
GNP- population 
1. United States 5238 billion 25.28 4.88 | 
2. Japan 2920 billion 13.41 2.36 
3. USER 2511 billion’ 13.04 5.50 
4, Germany (West) 1272 billion 6.10 1.20 
5. France 1001 billion 480 1.11 
6. Ital7 872 billion 3.79 1.15 
7. England 834 billion 3.79 1.10 
l 14,648 bilion 70.21 17.30 ~ 
World ` 19,242 billion (All figures are for 1989) 
Augusti 17, 1991 





The turnaround in economic policy did not happen 
overnight. The mentality, the approach, the philosophy 
have taken shape over the last 15 years. The worldwide 
connections were built with care, tested through time, and 
nearly perfected with perseverance. (Quoted by Cheryl 
Payer in her paper “The IMF and India” in The IMF and the 
World Bank in Africa, published by the Scandinavian 
Institute of African Sudies, Uppeala, Sweden, 1987). 
Agreeing with Sau, Payer observes: 
Like that Indian author, I see a very patient, very long- 
term campaign on the part of the IMF and the World Bank 
to open the Indian market to Western exports, Western 
technology, and Western private investment whether oc 
not these were needed by India. The successes of this 
campalgn have been scored mainly since the first 
accession to power of Indira Gandhi and they, have 
accelerated in recent years, but the successes have come 
very slowly despite the long dependence of India on 
concessional sources of aid. 

Writing in early 1987, Payer continues: 

The accession of Rajiv Gandhi as Prime Minister after the 

assassination of his mother in late 1984 has given 

additional Impetus to the procese of Hberalising the 
economy and becnming more- dépendent. ot Westem 
technology and processes. 

In the same paper Payer cautioned: 

Thus the scenario of 1981 is being repeated. The World 

Bank is now using yawning trade deficits, which were 

created by import liberalisation pushed by itself and the 

IMF, as the justification for insisting on more of the same! 

But if the Indian Government got the 1981 loan on easy 

conditions, as it boasted at the time, the screws are 

gradually tightening. The Bank is demanding devaluation 

of the rupee. It is also urging India to borrow more, much 

more, from commercial banks than even the Indian’ 

Government wants to. The Indian Government wants to 

borrow about US $ 2 billlon per year over the Seventh 

Five-Year Plan (1985-90). While the Bank is urging it to 

borrow as much as US $ 4.5 billion annually. As usual, the 

Bank’s recommendations are, not limited to the external 

sector. It is also pushing hard for more preference to the 

private sector, for dismantling national antl-monopoly 
regulations and those reserving certain industries for 

- small business, and for replacing excise taxes on luxury 
items with a value-added tax. 

One is tempted to say that it is just as well that 
the Congress-I is back in power in Delhi even if it 
be as a minority government to eat the bitter fruit 
of its profligacy. Because any government in Delhi, 
no matter how socialist or how radical, would not 
have been able to reverse what the Congress-I 
administrations had succeeded in doing: Mortgaging 
India’s economy to the IMF. In a prophetic passage 
in her paper, Payer had written: 

So what is to happen to India? As before, India is not yet in a 

crisis—but it is much closer to one than it was in 1981, As 

before, the crisis, as seen from the Fund and the Bank, ts that the 
scary hade deficit will prompt India to put the brakes on the 
liberalisation p Thanks to the changes wrought under 

IMF and World Bank conditionality that will not be so easy 

now as Ht would have been six years ago. Billions have been ` 

borrowed billions, The wealthier classes of India have 


become accustomed to imported consumer goods just as many of 
thelr industries are now domdat on imported inputs and 


technology. So when the crisis comes—as it will, barring some 

unforeseen renalseanceof toill have no 

room left to manoeuvre. (emphasis added) 

That is it. there is no room for manoeuvre. And 
Dr Manmohan Singh echoes these words in his 
Budget speech while justifying the acceptence of 
the IMF conditionalities. 

The room for manoeuvre, to live on borrowed money or time, 

does not exist any more. (para 7, Budget speech) 


IV 


THE government spokespersons, more particularly 
the Prime Minister and the Finance Minister, are 
highly critical of those who have opposed India go- 
ing with the beggar’s bow] to the IMF. The Establish- 
ment and its editorial writers are using their skills 
to brainwash the people into believing that the IMF 
is not the ogre as painted by many thinking people 
around the world; on the contrary, it is a good 
fairy which distributes goodies to those who have 
been baddies in managing the affairs of their count- 
ries. The truth is that the IMF is not just another 
bank; nor is it just a lender of the last resort as it is 
generally described, and which it of course is. In 
the world of economic colonialism, the IMF is the 
gunboat of the empire building multinationals. 

All the apologia trotted out by Narasimha Rao 


* and Dr Manmohan Singh cannot wipe out the. 


shame of India’ lying in helpless prostration before 
the IMF. All the sophistry in the word cannot 
make the IMF a friend of the Third World or of any 
poor country struggling against the growing might 
of economic imperialism. There is irrefutable 
evidence that the World Bank and the IMF create 


‘ conditions for-countries of the Third World fo end 


up as supplicants, though in connivance with the 
ruling elites of the Third World countries. The 
sophistication with which the IMF ensnares its 
victims is very pithily described by the eminent 
British writer and journalist, Paul Harrison, in his 


book, Inside the Third World—The Anatomy of Poverty. 
Countries suffering from an acute attack of debtocs’ 
disease are forced to prove their ‘creditworthiness’ by 
awallowing bitter medicine—a cure for indebtedness that 
is often worse for the patient than the disease itself. 
The International Monetary Fund has become the princt- 
pal doctor and consultant In these cases: Increasingly 

~ private bankers and official loan agencies are waiting for 
the IMF to give the patient a clean bill of health before 
they will lend him any more money. Sooner or Jater the 
acute debtor is bound to come hobbling along to the Fund 

” asking for extra credit, holding out his tongue for the pill, 
though he knows it will produce the most appalling 
convulsions in his system... 
Usually the International Monetary Fund insists on a 

(Continued on page 17) 
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The Industrial Policy. 


Pate y accident or daia the , Industrial Policy 

Statement was placed by the government 
are Parliament ori the same day that the Budget 
for 1921-92 was presented to it. The result was that 


the latter, that is, the Budget, affecting as it does © 


various interest groups in diverse manner, stole 
the limelight. The industrial policy, on the other 
hand, though perhaps of greater long-term interest 
than ennual budgets, failed to attract the critical 
interest that it deserved. 

And yet, the recent Industrial Policy Statement 
is of =rucial: importance as ‘marking a complete 
renunciation of the Nehruvian policies, considerably 
eroded already during the eighties but not formally 
abandoned hitherto. Though it begins with a ritual 
homage to Jawaharlal Nehru and with the assertion 
that nis objectives of “rapid agricultural and 
induscrial development... rapid expansion of 
opportunities in gainful employment, progressive 
reduc-ion of sodial and economic disparities, removal 
of poverty and attainment of self-reliance remain 
as valid today as at the time Pandit Nehru first set 
them out before the nation”, it abandons all the 
instruments of policy for the attainment of those 
objectives and is a complete negation of the 
Nehravian framework of development. Perhaps, in 
spite of the.contradiction involved, this negation of 
Nehrn’s policies is not by itself a sufficient reason 
to cordemn the present Policy Statement if it could 
be explained how in the changed circumstances the 
new policies would help attain the same objectives. 
But this is exactly where the weakness of the 
present Policy Statement lies. It is rich in generalities 
but poor in logic. 

Such phrases as “the relationship between 
domestic and foreign industry needs to be more 
dynarsic than it has been in the past”, or again, 

making Indian policy on foreign investment 
transparent” (emphasis added) may embellish the 
Statement, but do not add to the understanding or 
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provide reasons for the decisions taken or conclusions 
arrived at. These decisions and conclusions need to 
be ‘examined individually for the. contributions 
they can make- for-the attainment of the objectives 
listed. 

A basic fact which needs to be emphasised is 
that objectives such as self-reliance, eradication of 
poverty and reduction of social and economic 
disparities, collectively referred to as social good, 
can only be pursued with the help of appropriate 
investment decisions. The Statement, on the other 
hand, under the heading Industrial Licensing— 
“the bedrock of any such package of measures 
must be to let the entrepreneurs make investment 
decisions on the basis. of their own commercial 


-interests”—abdicates the power: to make these 


decisions in favour of the entrepreneurs, and can 
be justified only on the basis of the well-known 
American adage that whatever is good for GEC i is 
good for the United States. 

There is, however, a world of difference between 
“commercial interests”, which is an euphemism for 
the private profit motive, and “social good”. Take, 
for instance, the objective of promoting rapidly 
opportunities for gainful employment. Private profit 
motive may prefer investments in luxury products 
with technologies borrowed from countries where 


_ labour is scarce and which therefore offer little 


employment opportunities, to investments in labour- 
intensive ventures. This has in fact happened with 


* progressive liberalisation in the eighties and will be 


referred to in some details later. 


t 


C @ 


IT needs to be noted, however, that according to 
the National Sample Survey estimate, open visible 
unemployment has increased, and stands at six per 
cent in rural and nine per cent in urban areas. The 
position will deteriorate further and'add to poverty 
intensiveness if the growth rate of employment 
continues to be below the demographic addition to 


, the workforce. There are indeed several factors 


which determine employment potential. Rural 
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unemployment, for instance, depends not only on 
the land-man ratio but also on the distribution of 
land and the nature of agricultural practices. We 
are not concerned with these in dealing with the 
industrial policy. The fact, however, remains that 
with industrialisation the pressure of rural unemp- 
loyment was expected to be relieved. To that 
extent industrialisation was also expected to help 
eradication of poverty. This expectation is now 


being belied. The Industrial Policy Statement makes ` 


no contribution to the objective of removal of 
poverty, except perhaps that the prosperity of a 
few at the top may hopefully trickle down to the 
poor. 

Still another Nehruvian objective referred to 
with approval is “progressive reduction of social 
and economic disparities”. The reason for such 
disparities is the concentration of wealth and income 
in a comparatively few hands. The Directive 
Principles of our Constitution warned us against 
this phenomenon, and when the Mahalanobis 
Committee on Wealth and Income Inequality 


reported, shortly before Nehru’s death, that the, 


concentration had increased more than what the 


exigencies of industrialisation required, a Monopoly. 


Inquiry Commission was appointed. It was on the 
recommendation of this Commission that the MRTP 
Act was passed and this not only provided against 
unfair and restrictive trade practices, but sought to 
discourage concentration by requiring prior dearance 
of the Monopoly Commission before the monopoly 
houses above certain asset limits were allowed to 
expand further. This asset limit was increased by 
Rajiv Gandhi and has now been removed altogether, 
- allowing the monopoly houses to expand further 
by merger or otherwise without limit. This is 
regarded.as a progressive, liberal act of anti- 
bureaucratisation without a thought being given as 
to how ‘it would increase the concentration of 
assets, and therefore of income. It has yet to be 
explained how this can ‘contribute to the objective 
of reduction of social and economic disparities. 

It is interesting to recall that even in a free 
enterprise country like the United States there are 
anti-Trust and anti-merger laws. They are necessary 
for consumer protection, even if disparities of 
wealth and income are overlooked, because legis- 
lation against unfair and restrictive trade practicies 
is inadequate to deal with the economic power 
wielded by powerful business combines. 

And then there is the cherished goal ‘of self- 
reliance. It is a value derived from the freedom 


struggle, without which independence would be ` 
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meaningless. It does not mean autarky or isolation, 
and no one could be less of an isolationist than 
Jawaharlal Nehru who at the height of our freedom 
struggle, when Civil War broke out in Spain to 
protect the freedom of the people of that country 
from a fascist dictator, identified the Indian struggle 
with the struggle in Spain and declared that the 
frontiers of our movement had moved to Spain. 

In the economic sphere self-reliance does not 
preclude friendly competition with other countries, 
or exchanges on equal terms with them. It does, 
however, preclude dependence on any one or a 
group of countries for the continued functioning or 
for the development of our economy. That is why 
considerable emphasis was laid in the early Plans 
on the manufacture of capital goods, for in the 
absence of indigenous production of such’ 
our industria] superstructure would be critically 
dependent on the countries which supplied them. 

Similarly, with regard to technology. Self-reliance . 
does not mean that no technology should be 
imported, but it does mean that the technology 
borrowed should be assimilated by our own R&D, 
adapted for Indian conditions, and where possible 
improved upon. The record of the multinationals 
in this regard is by no means reassuring, and the 
attitude of the United States in the debate in | 
UNCTAD on technology transfer reveals their 
reluctance in this respect. New technologies brought 
in by multinationals do not amount to transfer of 


‘technology, for while the “know-how” has to be 


revealed the “know-why” is generally concealed. 
Indeed, technologies borrowed repetitively from 
different countries, with slight variations, prevent 
their absorption, and merely give rise to a depen- 
dence syndrome. It should not be overlooked that 
our greatest successes in technology have been in 
fields like space and defence where little help has 
been available from outside. 

The Industrial Policy Statement welcomes foreign 
investments “in high priority industries, requiring 
large investments and advanced technology”. “There 
shall be no bottlenecks of any kind in this process,” 
it adds for good measure. For this purpose it has 
decided to accord approval “for direct investment 
up to 51 per cent foreign equity in high priority 
industries” as listed therein. Since such licensing 
will be without “bottlenecks of any kind”, there 
will presumbaly be no scrutiny about the nature of 


_ technology brought in, or, in fact, if any technology 


is brought in at all. Foreign investment is thus 
delinked from technology altogether, though techno- 
logy is advanced as a principal reason for the 
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welcome accorded to foreign investment. 
+ 
WHETHER or not one believes in the Marxian 


propoaition that the state is controlled by those. 


who awn the means of production, there is no 
doubt that large investments create strong lobbies 
which.no state can afford to ignore. This is all the 
more rue of a state which intends to give up its 


regulatory function and adopt the function of 


promction only. The result will be that a group of 
foreigners, who naturally owe their allegiance to 
the stetes of which they are citizens and who have 
ventured to this country in search of profits, will 
pursuz policies in such vital matters as fields of 
investment, pricing and labour relations which 
yield -hem the profit sought for without regard to 
the development needs of the host country, while 
the state looks helplessly on. This is a scenario of 
dependent development entirely different from the 
policy hitherto followed of selective admission of 
foreign investments by a state which exercised 
consicerable regulatory powers. 

The Industrial Policy Statement not only formalises 
but prescribes for the future the policies of decontral 
and liberalisation which has had a very unwholesome 
effect, to put it mildly, on our economy since the 
mid-eighties. These policies have created a dual 
society, as the late Dr V.K-R.V. Rao put it, wherein 
a minor fraction on the population have indulged 
in. consumerism while the major fraction have 
faced increasing unemployment and rising prices. 
The annual rate of inflation of the Wholesale Index 
has now reached, according to the Economic Survey 
1990-91, 12.1 per cent, and that of the Consumer 
Price Index, which indeed is more relevant, 13.6 
per cent, compared to 6.6 per cent in the previous 


year. ; 

The employment position is equally dismal. 
Though the annual growth rate of industrial 
production between 1983-84 and 1988-89 has varied 
from 5.7 to 9.1 per cent, the growth of employment 
in the public sector was from 164.56 lakhs in 1983 
to 182.20 lakhs in 1988 and is estimated to be 185.16 
lakhs in 1989. In the private sector the total volume 
of employment fell from 75.52 lakhs in 1983 to 
73.91 lakhs in 1988 and is estimated at 74.70 lakhs 
in 1939.1 Thus, the annual growth of industrial 
employment in the two sectors taken together 
between 1983 and 1988 was 1.41 per cent, and if the 
provisional ‘figures of 1989 are taken into account, 
it falls further to 1.37 per cent. 
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The most alarming situation has, however, been 
the reckless piling up during the eightles of external 
debts as shown in the following table? 











Years External Assis- External IMF Total 
tance on Govt. Commercial (Col9.2+3+4) 
non-Goot. Borrowings 
Account - 
(Disbursed & 
Outstanding) (In Rupees Crores) 

1 2 3 4 5 
1980-81 ‘13,965 Notindicated Not indicated 
1981-82 16,023 g Z 
1982-83 18,237 * of 
1983-84 20,921 S 7 
1984-85 24,762 6413 4550 35,725 
1985-86 27,379 7647 4665 39,691 
1986-87 33,201 10,321 4826 48,348 
1987-88 37,426 12,876 4348 54,650 
1988-89 48,002 18,034 3347 69,383 
1989-90 55,708 22,065 2362, 80,135 
1990-91 68,363 26,706 4389 99,458 


These figures do not take into account the foreign 
exchange liabilities arising out of NRI deposits. 
Even otherwise, our debts have grown by 178 per 
cent, that Is, a little less than three times, in six 
years years from 1984-85 to 1990-91. Specially 
burdensome is the fact that commercial borrowings, 
which are contracted at comparatively higher rates 
of interest, have during this period of six years 
grown by 316 per cent, that is, more than four 
times. 

It is tragic that the policies of liberalisation and 
marketisation, freed from the restraint of planned 
utilisation of available resources, which have 


„distorted development in favour of the rich, intro- 


duced an inflationary spral, increased unemploly- 
ment and landed us in a debt trap, are sought to be 
formalised and continued by the Industrial Policy 
Statement. It needs to be noted that apart from the 
national humiliation of our economic policies being 
dictated by the “conditionalities” of a structural 
adjustment loan by the IMF, this loan is no solution 
of the problems we are faced with. The loan can 
only bring us a respite, but if these policies are pur- 
sued it will be a matter of years, if not months, 
before we run through the loan we now seek, and 
turn to the IMF again for further accommodation. 
A positive gain that can be claimed, and has in 
fact been repeatedly claimed, is that in the eighties 
the annual growth rate of the economy increased 
from an average of about 3.6 per cent, to a little 
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over five per cent. Normally this could be regarded 
as a benefit, but in the present case whom did this 
growth benefit? Increase in the number of Contessa 
cars manufactured, or of the coloured TV sets and 
VCRs produced, or again of five-star hotel and 
restaurant facilities provided carried no direct benefit 
to the poor. They would, nevertheless, have done 
the poor some good if as a consequence of this 
growth employment opportunities had increased 
proportionately. This did not, however, happen as 
has been noted earlier. Rise of investment in more 
labour-intensive industries would have been of 
greater benefit to the poor. 


+ 

A term which has gained currency of late is 
“globalisation”, whatever it may mean. If it means 
cooperation with the rest of the world, the concept 
is entirely unexceptionable. It is, however, contended 
that globalisation requires that since even the 
erstwhile socialist countries have joined the global 
trend towards free-market economies, India should 
not stand out alone. The naivete of such a propo- 
sition is amazing. Even conceding that the current 
trend is for free-market economy, the proposition 
does not pause to analyse the merits or otherwise 
of the trend, but urges that it sould be followed 
merely because it is the trend. The hasty conclusion 
is arrived at that socialism has failed merely because 
the East Eruopean countries have foresaken it and 
the Soviet Union is on, the verge of doing so. The 
supporters of free-market have no patience to 
analyse the form which socialism took in these 
countries, and the reasons why this form of socialism 
failed. They have no time to consider how Third 
World countries.in Africa and Latin America have 
fared under world capitalism. 

The “liberalisers”, whose. programme is now 
outlined in the Industrial Policy Statement, should 
realise that they are abandoning planning in favour 
of free-market. They seek to replace physical control 
by fiscal incentives, and the public sector by the 
private sector. Apart from the fact that fiscal 
incentives cannot be as effective as physical control, 
the private sector encourages concentration of 
economic power in private hands which makes it 
impracticable to use Hee devices in favour of the 
deprived masses. ° 

The nest independends development effort of 
India which commenced in the fifties and which 
sought to achieve the values of social justice and 
self-reliance was based on certain premises. The 


first premise was that an underdeveloped country 
like India where resources, such as capital, foreign 
exchange and even skilled manpower are scarce, 
there is a need to ration them and to ensure that 
they are used`to meet the needs of the poor, and 
are not wasted to cater to the rich merely because 
they have the capacity to pay for them and thus 
ensure the required marging of profit to’ the 
producers. Hence the need for planning and of 
physical controls. 

Secondly, the public sector is’ essential as a 
vehicle for planning if productian is not for maximi- 
sation of profit, but for social good, for the private 
sector will not be interested in this type of production. 

Thirdly, the public sector by owning the means 
of production prevents concentration of wealth, 
and consequently of economic power in private 
hands, which distorts the nature of the state. It was 
for this reason that a warning against concentration 
was incorporated in-the Directive Principles of the 
Constitution. 

Various weaknesses undoubtedly manifested 
themselves in the implementation of this model of\ 
development. Some of these like the lack of policy- 
frame in the Plans were pointed out by D.R. Gadgil 
in the fifties and by Gunnar Myrdal in the sixties. 
There was bureaucratisation, and there was.undue 
interference by politicians and bureaucrats with 
the functioning of the public sector. These were, 
however, remediable, and did not justify a complete 
negation of the development model. 

What the “liberalisers” need to ponder today is: 
Have these promises been rendered invalid? If so, 
how are the values of social justice and self- 
reliance to be achieved? What, has happened to 
justify such radical changes in perception? 

The conclusion is inevitable that in the final ana- 
lysis, the present debate is based not so much ona 
clash of perceptions as on conflict of interests. The 
minority consisting of the industrial and agricultural 
bourgeoisie, supported by white-collared employees 
and even organised workers, to whom some benefits 
have been extended, have’ acquired an influence in 
the state disproportionate to their numbers. This is’ 
a threat to democracy. Whether or not democracy 


‘will prevail, or will go under is a million dollar 


question on which it will be rash to prognosticate Q 
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J UNION BUDGET 1991-92 | 


Contradictions between Economic Survey and Budget 


D.P. BHATIA 


tat?) nan attempt to defend the 1991-92 Budget in 

Ts the English news bulletin on Doordarshan 
on July 24, the Finance Minister, unwittingly or 
wittingly, admitted the presence of external pressure 
in the preparation of the Budget. Dr Manmohan 
Singh stated: “I have told the IMF that first I will 
look ta my own people.” When one reads into this 
statement, it will be very clear that the IMF and 
other bodies have been exerting pressures in the 
formulation of the 1991-92 Budget and other policies. 
How far these pressures have borne fruit is a 
separa £ matter. But in any case the presence of the 
pressu in the budget is conspicuous. 

In the light of this it becomes evident that the 
Prime Minister’s denial all along of any external 
pressu% in the formulation of our economic policy 
had lictle substance. Now it is very clear that 
external agencies are interested in the reformulation 
of our economic strategy. In this context the NF 
and LF have correctly observed that our economic 
sovere-gnty is being substantially eroded. 

Coming to the 1991-92 Budget, it is expected to 
have considered the current economic problems 
and adopted the corrective measures. India no 

-doubt presently faces the problem of foreign 
exchar.ge crunch but this is not the only problem of 
the economy. The, problems of unemployment, 
falling savings, inflation, etc. are not of lesser 
magni-ude. However, after forming the government 
at the Centre, the Congress-I has created an 
impression that India’s only problem is the foreign 
exchange crunch. The solution projected for this is 
the opening up of the economy to the MNCs that 
requires privatisation. And in order to deflect the 
people’s attention, the annual Budget and the new 
industrial policy were planned to be presented on 
the sane date. 


Dr 3hatia is an economist working in the National 
Council of Applied Economic Research (NCAER), New 
Delai. 
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PRICES: In the Economic Survey 1990-91 (ES 90- 
91) the Finance Minister revealed a concern over 
the “double digit inflation” during 1990-91. (p.181) 
From this one felt that he would be engaging in 
manoeuvres to control the prices. This, however, 
did not take place as is seen from the following 
calculations from the Budget. The fiscal deficit. at 
Rs 37,727 crores forms 6.5 per cent of the GDP in 
1991-92. This means the GDP at current prices 
Would stand at Rs 580,415 crores. The GDP (at 
market prices) in 1991-91 is expected to be about 
Rs 500 thousand crores. Thus in 1991-92, in money 
terms the GDP needs to increase by about 16 per 
cent. For a real rise in the GDP by three to four per 
cent, the price rise is expected to be 12-13 per cent 
which is higher than even what was experienced in 
the preceding ‘year. In other words, a two digit 
price rise is admitted by the Finance Minister. 

On the other hand, it is antcipated that over and 
above the price rise in 1990-91, prices will rise by 
about 2.8 per cent due to devaluation, about one 
per cent due to the rise in fares and freights and 
about two per cent due to the new indirect tax 
proposals. Thus a total of 16-17 per cent price rise 
in 1991-92 is expected. 

The consumer price. index (CPI) will rise still 
faster. One graph in the ES 90-91 (facing p.82) 
reveals that during the eighties on an average the 
CPI increased by about eight per cent for every 
seven per cent rise in the WPI. In view of this, the 
CPI in 1991-92 may rise sharply. 

The magnitude of the price rise presented above 
is corroborated by the rise in railway frienghts and 
fares, the rise in excise, the withdrawal of subsidies 
on sugar, fertilisers, etc. All these modifications 
will have a cascading effect on the prices. 

A further fact about prices needs to be taken 
into consideration. In the past, we followed to 
some extent a controlled price policy. Thus the 
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prices were kept below the market level. A shift to 
the market mechanism, as has been envisaged in 
the Budget, is likely to push up the prices steeply. 

In the light of the above, it is difficult to go by 
` the assurance of the Finance Minister that prices 
will not rise in 1991-92. Rolling back prices is only a 
wild goose chase. 

Direct Taxes: Another sphere where the Budget 
departs from the observation of the Economic, 
Survey relates to augmenting the role of direct 
taxes. The Survey states “special attention must be 
paid to increase the yield from direct taxes” (p.183). 
Though there was a scope of increasing the rate of 
corporate and income tax at the higher slabs, it has 
not been made use of in the present Budget. The 
rise in the maximum corporate tax rates from*40 to 
45 per cent, and from 45.to 50 per cent are much 
below the expectations. During the past couple of 
years, the corporate profit rate has increased by 
even 30-40 per cent which is surely high. Thus 
there was a scope to ralse the tax rates. 

t an anticipated rise, there is a decline in 
the ae 


of direct taxes from about 21 per cent in. 


1990-91 (RE) to about 20 per cent in 1991-92 (BE) in 
the total tax revenue (inclusive of the States’ share). 
By shifting the revenue burden from indirect taxes 
to direct taxes, the expected price rise could have 
been controlled. 

Unemployment Policy: In an overpopulated and 
labour surplus economy with rising unemployment, 
it is expected that a Budget comes out with new 
schemes and provisions for creating jobs. Unfortu- 
nately both the Economic Survey presented earlier 
and the Budget have completely ignored this aspect. 

On the contrary, it is feared that there may be 
some retrenchment and consequently unemployment 
may rise. In this regard it is important to note that 
the Finarice Minister has announced five new 
schemes, one of which is the “National Renewal 
Fund”. It is expected that this fund will provide a 

“social safety net which will protect the workers 
from the adverse consequences of technological 
transformation”. Thus a rise in unemployment is 
very likely. Already due to the new industrial 
policy and the one on foreign rade, persons employed 
in many departments/offices have been rendered 
surplus to be absorbed elsewhere or asked to take 
voluntary retirement. In this regard, some govern- 
ment offices such as the MMTC, STC have already 
set the ball rolling. However, in the case of the 
private sector many of the employees may’simply. 
be retrenched under similar conditions instead of 
being able to offer voluntary retirement. The most 
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hard hit under such conditions would be the 
temporary or ad-hoc employees. 

In the light of the Keynesian principle this may 
have a multiplier effect and the total decline in 
employment may be much higher than the direct 
decline. 

Savings and Investment: Rise in unemployment is 
also feared due to the absence of savings and | 
investment policy in the Budget. In the present 
Budget, there are no new schemes and incentives 
for savings. If one goes further, the Budget is, in 
some degree, anti-saving as is revealed from the 
following. 

Household saving is mostly by the service class 
in the middle income group. It is the income tax 
payee class which willingly or unwillingly saves to 


- escape or to pay a lower income tax. For this class 


there is no new provision which will stimulate 
savings. On the other hand, the income tax limit 
has not been increased. Any instalment of dearness 
allowance received by the salaried class will partially 
be paid back to the government in the form of 
income tax. 

Saving by this class is a residual one, that is, 
from the take home income first consumption 
expenditures are met, and the balance to 
saving. Now as the prices are likely to rise sharply 
this will raise the consumption expenditures and 
thus adversely affect the savings. 

A fall in domestic savings may be compensated 
from the expected capital inflow from aborad as it 
happened during the preceding decade. During 
the eighties there was a drop in the savings rate by” 
about three to four percentage points between 
1980-81 and 1988-89 in comparison with the savings 
rate during the seventies. However, the drop in the 
rate of investment was about one percentage point. 
The difference was a rise in the capital inflow from 
abroad. 

Se Tee that as a result 
of the liberalisation policy, the rate of investment 
would not decline alongwith a dedine in savings. 
In case this fails to materialise, the consequences 
are too obvious. 

The above policy, however, is in contradiction 
to the principle of self-reliance which now stands, 
in the vision of our pragmatic lfberalisers, as a relic 
of the past. The austerety measures preached by 
the Father of the Nation (Mahatama Gandhi) and 
Nehru are discarded and, if at all, only confined to 
the history class. Here one is reminded of Gandhi's 
call to burn all foreign dothes during the struggle 
for freedom. In the present policy with the reduction 
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in customs duty to a maximum of 150 per cent, 
India i3 likely to witness a flood of foreign goods 
which will adversely affect the domestic industry. 

Defence: The government has also backed-out on 
the isse of the defence expenditure. The government 
has all along been stating that there will be no cut 
in the defence expenditure. However, the present 
Budge: provides only Rs 600 crores extra over the 
expenditure of Rs 15,350 crores for 1990-91, a rise 
of onl» 3.9 per cent in nominal terms. In case the 
price rise reaches even 15 per cent in the course of 
the year, the expenditure in real terms will fall by 
about “0 per cent. And this is a significant decline. 


u 
TO cor dude, when one looks at the various proposals 


George: Profligacy, IMF, Manmohan 
(Continued from page 10) 


quicE and painful devaluation of the currency. This is 
Interded to make imports more expensive and cut the 
impctt bill. But it has other effects. It fuels inflation. If the 
country is not self-sufficient in food-—as many Third 
World countries are not—it will push up food prices and 
hit the nutrition and labour productivity of the poorest. 
Deflztion at home Is usually also part of the IMF prescrip- 
tion, like a good hard purge or the application of a dozen 
leeches. Deflation is Intended to cut spending power in 
the country so it can afford fewer imports. Bul, once again, 
there are very unpleesant side effects. Interest rates may 
be reised, which slows down Investment. The government 
is expected to slash Its own spending heavily. This may 
invo-ve cutting back on important development projects, 
cutting food subsidies—again, hitting the poor hardest— 
puttmg up transport and petrol prices, and raising taxes. 
The satient may also be encouraged to attract an inflow of 
foreign capital, Inviting the multinationals to set up shop. 
And that brings with it a whole host of further require- 
mens such as relaxing controls over repatriation of 
prof ts, or clamping down on troublesome trade unfons.... 
Whether the creditworthiness package is self-imposed or 
IMF-mposed, the results are similar. Real incomes drop. 
Thoee of the poorest groups are worst hit, so malnutrition 
and disease Increase automatically, with all their conse- 
querces for work and education. Increased vulnerability 
of the poor will make 


shaken by higher Interest rates and the shrinking of the 
horre market. Devaluation and higher Interest rates are 
not entirely a bad thing: they make capital more expensive 
and therefore encourage business to change to more 
v labour-intensive methods. But the value of this Is wiped 
out if multinationals, with their highly capital-intensive 
methods, move into the breech left by bankrupt local 
entrepreneurs. 
The Finance Minister, Dr Manmohan Singh, has 
obviously read Paul Harrison, Cheryl Payer, Ranjit 
Sau end a host of economists and social and 
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in the ee one finds that it is an arithmetical 
exercise adjusting the revenues and the expenditure _ 
to arrive at a fiscal.deficit of 6.5 per cent of the 
GDP as dirtated by the IMF. 

It will, however, be myopic if one stops at the 
IMF. It is quite possible that the MNCs have used 
the IMF as an instrument to enter the Indian mar- 
ket. For sometime in the past there is elther recession 
or slow growth in Western Europe and North 
America. In view of this and as India with the 
world’s second largest population and a big develop- 
ment programme provides a huge market for con- 
sumer and capital , the MNCs had an eye on 
the Indian market for quite some years now. They 
have now succeeded in entering India. This however, 
is not in the interest of development of the indigenous 
industries and also India’s economic sovereignty. O 


. political thinkers on what the IMF is about. A 


brilliant economist that he himself is, he may have 
had very strong differences with all those who may 
have expressed negative views on the IMF, its 
conditionalities and their implications for the 
borrower nations. But could he have forgotten! his 
own views on the IMF conditionalittes? Not those 
formed by him when he was young and radical, as 
he must have been. But those which he propounded 
with such conviction and brilliance when as 

of the South Commission he wrote the Statement 
on External Debt in March 1988. This is what Dr 
Manmohan Singh wrote on conditionality: 

Grave doubts est concerning the theoretical validity of 

some of the key prescriptions now Involved in 

conditionality. Their economic and social effects have in a 

number ‚of cases been highly adverse. Monetary 

programming has frequently led to excessive idle capadty 
and rising unemployment. Financial liberalisation in 
conditions of inflation has led to aggravation of inflation. 

Insistence on the elimination of selective economic policy 

’ measures has aggravated the maldistribution of income. 
Insistence on import liberalisation in periods of pressure 
has led to aggravation of balance of payments deficits and 
ae na to devaluations to a degree greater than would 
needed otherwise. on indiscriminate 
en of exports of primary products In many count- 
ries simultaneously has led to more than proportionate 
price declines and thus to declines in the value of primary 
exports of developing countries as a group. Insistence on 
free trade trrespective of country conditions has led to 
many conflicts with national development strategies. 

And Dr Manmohan Singh is very much aware 
that no matter what brief he now holds for the 
minority Congress-I Government in Delhi, what he 
wrote in March 1988 is the truth, and all those 
disastrous consequences that he has outlined above 
will befall India much sooner than most people 
who should know better may be ready to accept.Q 
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This is Kamala today. 


Turning her into 


is a matter of pride. — 


Your pride. 








well disccver a new 
fe — with the 


pride and satisfaction 


do is spend some time 
«ùr neighbourhood. 


needs jus: the basic 
fill in a ration card, 
up. Enough to make him 





If you're ready to take up this 
cialis ist all ithe coupia beliy and 
mail it to us. We'll send you information on - 
how to go about the teaching process. 


Do remember the National Literacy 
Mission is with you all the way. All it needs is a 
little of your time. 


Teach someone. 


It’s the greatest gift you can give. 
Yæ. I'd love to teach somoone to Hve a more complete life by 
jearning to read and write Please send me more information in 
(plogee specify Language) 





Mail to: National Literacy Mission 
, Post Box No. 9999, New Defhi-110 012. 
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near the 


heart” 

i This flag is a Symbol. 
Symbo! of our Independence. 

` Symbol of the sacrifices made 


by millions during our struggle 
for freedom. . 

We remember today the people- 
of all religions, all castes, 

all languages, all States, rich 
and poor, men and women, old 
and young - who fought for the 
nation’s security and progress. 
This flag is dear to our hearts. 
Commands our respect. 

It's a symbol of India’s strength. 
And it binds us all together. 


Guard the Glory 
of the Flag 
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Coping with Droughts: Then and Now 


M.V. NADKARNI 


g~, ne of the serious problems that any rural 
O; society has to cope with, both collectively 
and the household or individual level, is the 
occurence of famines and droughts. There has 
been 30 much qualitátive change in the impact of 
drought, particularly after India’s independence, 
that we do not any longer use the stronger word 
‘famime’, but prefer the milder term ‘drought’. 
While ‘drought’ suggests basically a failure of 
rainfall in crucial seasons and a drop in the supply 
or aveilability of food, famines suggest widespread 
deprivation, misery and death. Even droughts 
involve some fall in incomes—or more accurately 
‘entitkements’—or at least loss of welfare through 
disturbance in workplace and plans. But their 
adverse impact is so small compared to that of 
famires, that the two cannot be placed on the same 
footir.g. 

Ar idea of the nature of famines and their 
impa<t in the past can be had from the following 
accornt of the Orissa famine of 1865-66 by Bhatia: 

Sore villages were completely wiped out; in others, 

hardly 10 per cent survived the calamity. On a very 


conservative estimate, the three districts of Orissa 
suCered a loss of at least one-fourth of their population.! 


It š not that rainfall has suddenly kecome more 
regular and copious pleased with India’s liberation 
from the colonial yoke. In fact, researchers on the 
contrary have reported increased instability in Indian 
agriculture in the context of higher growth, and 
also increased sensitivity of crop output to failure 
of rainfall in the Green Revolution period. Yet, 
there has taken place a significant and qualitative 
change for the better in coping with the droughts, 
which has reduced the rigours of failures of rainfall. 
The story of India’s relatively much better success 
in this respect, on account of its being a democracy, 
has been eloquently told by Amartya Sen? This 
pape- offers a restatement of this story, bringing 
out the differences between the past and present in 
some detail, and what is more, emphasises that our 
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battle with droughts Is hardly over and that certain 
neglected battlefronts are yet to be attended to, so 
that our gains are not lost by complacency. . 

The principal objective of coping with famines 
was to avoid starvation. This objective was not 
only shared by the possible victima, but also by the 
rulers whose duty it was to protect their subjects 
against the rigours of famines both through 
temporary relief measures and by durable strategies 


such as construction of wells and tanks. When the - 


famine struck in 1344-45, even Mohammad bin 
Tughlak, regarded by many as a crazy king, is 
reported to have organised “one of the most illus- 
trious famine relief programmes, including remitting 
taxes, distributing cash, and opening relief centres 
for the distribution of cooked food” .‘ 

Such measures were, however, on the whole 
either inadequate or late, probably both, and people 
died of starvation in such huge numbers, even by 
roadsides while migrating, that accurate figures of 
the death toll could not be recorded. This was not 
confined to the distant past of Tughlak but happened 
as recently as the Greal Bengal Famine of 1943. The 
notable contribution of Amartya Sen has been to 
show convincingly that such starvation and depri- 
vation was not caused by a drop in food supply as 
such in the region, but due to failure in maintaining 
the entitlements of households.’ The entitlements 
may be in the form of foodgrains retained by 
farmers for home consumption or purchasing power 
or both. The success of coping with the droughts 
can be measured in terms of how far the entitlements 
of households are protected. A steep drop is certain 
to lead to starvation and even death, which is what 
happened in famines, but did not happen in post- 
independence droughts. The difference, however, 
is not just one of degree, since what lies behind this 
difference is a qualitative change in several factors 
as we shall see below. 


+ 


AS a measure of precaution, peasants had to store 
grain not only for the current year’s consumption 
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but also for one more year to meet the eventuality 
of crop failure. Not only could incomes fall, food 
‘prices could also rise beyond affordable limits 
during famines, making storage a paying proposition. 
The evidence of constructing air-tight storage bins 
both under- and overground can be seen even now 
in some of our villages. But such a strategy was 
available only for those with comfortable surplus 
above their subsistence and liabilities of taxes and 
repayment of loans. Small peasants and agricultural 
labour could not come under this category, and 
were most vulnerable in any famine. However, the 
practice of storing the grains to meet at least two 
years’ requirement (current and one more) seems 
to have declined in the last two or three decades. 
This is because trade and transport have improved 
and with it the local availability of food’ even in 


drought-affected regions. The development of trade ` 


and transport as also of public distribution system 
in rural areas have eased local shortages in the 
supply of food during droughts and have prevented 
prices from rising to a level they would have 
otherwise risen. This has made the necessity of 
storing grain beyond the current year’s need much 
less acute compared to the past. 

Peasantg adopted several other strategies also to 
cope with famines and failure of entitlements. 
Borrowing from money-lenders, traders and land- 
lords was.possibly the very first, usually pledging 
their assets. Loss of assets like jewellery and land 
occurred more due to inability to repay loans than 
due to outright sale, since they preferred to pledge 
rather than sell because of the hope that some day 
the assets pledged may be recovered through 
repayment. Outright sale, however, seems to have 
been more common with livestock, though peasants 
tried to retain the draught animals as much or as 
longer as they could. They often tried to take them 
to other regions where fodder was available, to be 
brought back in normal times. But when the prospect 
of starving animals became more or less certain, 
their sale became inevitable. Both in borrowing 
‘and sale of assets, famines reduced the bargaining 
power of peasants greatly and they secured the 
worst of terms. Even when food prices sky-rocketed, 
prices of assets they could sell—particularly of 
animals—nosedived. On many occasions, peasants 
simply gave away animals to avoid their death as 
they hardly fetched a price. 


- The combined impact of loss of working men 


during famines due to starvation and death and 


the sale of productive assets was to reduce the’ 


capacity of peasants to resume normal operations 
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after the famines were over. Even if death was 
prevented, this was often because of sale of assets, 
which invariably reduced the incomes and capacity 
to use own inputs when normalcy prevailed on the 
rainfall front. Sale of assets as a phenomenon 
continued even after independence as evidenced 
from several studies of particularly the 1972-73 
drought.’ It was based on evidence from these 
studies of post-independence droughts that. Jodha 
showed how farmers could adjust to risks of 
droughts in an inefficient or ineffective way.’ 

Temporary migration for employment from. 
drought affected to prosperous regions has, however, 
often reduced the necessity for sale of assets, 
particularly the productive assets. This may have 
involved temporary leasing of land, but not 
necessarily outright sale unless permanent migration 
was intended. If temporary leasing was difficult, 
since there‘ would probably be no takers when 
rains failed, land is preferred to be kept idle than 
sold. Migration as a strategy is particularly relevant 
in the case of landless labour as they have in any 
case little or no assets to sell. When rains fail and 
they cannot obtain normal employment on farms, 
they are forced to migrate. This is sq in the case of 
tenants too, who could not undertake normal 
operations like sowing in the face of failure of 
rains. However, particularly in the pre-independence 
days, migration did not assure adequate employment 
and their normal entitlements. Even if it did, hard - 
work involved in the new environments and under- 
nourishment made them vulnerable to epidemics 
and led to high rates of mortality.’ Though women 

enced lower mortality rates than men, many 
were left widows and destitutes. There used to be 
a large number of divorces as a result of famines, 
since very few migrants returned home. “Conse- 
quently, many poor familities in the post-famine 
period would contain widows, widowers and 
orphans, ... (who) would have difficult time in 
coping with the economy in which family was the ` 
central productive unit.” 

Famines affected different rural classes differently. 
Landless labour and small tenants were hit the 
hardest. Even the post-independence droughts did 
so, though at times those marginal and small 
farmers who had sown their fields instead of going 
for relief employment and lost both wage incomes 
and inputs invested, were worse-hit than agricultural 
labourers who obtained relief employment.” Those 
who had stocked foodgrains gained most through 


_ tise in food prices, as also money-lenders including . 


rich farmers who could charge exorbitantly high 
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interest rates in kind or cash. Often foodgrains had 
to be returned in kind within a year orso, alongwith 
equal additional amount as interest, which is 100 
per cent interest for one . When the loans 
could mot be repaid, at-one stroke it led to acquisition 
of more assets by lenders (particularly which were 
mortgaged), and downward mobility in social and 
economic status for borrowers. Famines contributed 
to polarisation of peasantry. Development of alter- 
native sources of credit from institutional sources 
has greatly eased this problem after independence. 
Even where loans are given, rich ts use 
them more to ensure availability of labour at reaso- 
nable wages than to exploit them through savage 
interest rates. If further polarisation took place 
after independence, it was more due to land reforms 
favouring resumption of land for personal cultivation 
than cue to droughts. 


+ 


THE greatest factor whhich helped landless labour 


and poor peasants to cope with droughts after 
indep2ndence has been the organisation of relief 
emplcyment on a massive scale. Thus in the acute 
drought of 1972-73, whosoever wanted employment 
secured it (as seen from a survey of selected 
villages), and landless labour even reported an 
imprevement in money incomes if not in real 
incomes, due to the wages earned in relief works. 
No anti-social activities like thefts or robberies 
were reported,’ which perhaps would have taken 
place on a significant scale in the past. The extent 
of employment under employment guarantee 
schemes in normal years may not look very 
significant,” but in drought years its assurance can 
mear a difference between survival with dignity 
and abject deprivation. 

While referring to India’s success in dealing 
with droughts, Amartya Sen also gives pointed 
atten-ion to her failure in tackling long-term or 
enduring poverty. But let us not forget that each 
famime added millions to the number of existing 
poor not merely in a temporary way, but in irrever- 
sible ways too. This is because, as discussed above, 
famines reduced the number of working men among 


‘the poor, wiped out their productive assets and 
greatly damaged their capacity to earn normal 


incomes even after the famine was over. Each 
famine added to the proportion of the poor not just 
temporarily but irreversibly. To the extent that this 
impact of famines was greatly reduced, it was also 
a cor-tribution to reducing long-term poverty. 
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~ Secondly, as Amartya Sen does, due credit has to 


be given to the benevolent role of state intervention, 
the magnitude and quality of which increased 
enormously after independence—thanks to ‘adult 
franchise and democracy. This intervention has 
been not only in terms of reducing relief to wherever 
droughts were reported, but also in terms of 
employment guarantee, extension of public distri- 

bution to rural areas, and extension of rural credit 
at concessional rates through institutional sources. 
Yet, other factors emanating from economic develop- 
ment too have helped. Though there is sharp 
criticism in India about lopsided development, 
accentuation of inequalities and so on, it is difficult 
to deny the reach of the development process even 
to the remotest corners. This may have some 
negative features which we shall shortly note, but 
it has some positive features too that have softened 
the impact of droughts or increased the capacity of 
househalds to cope with them. 

One of these features and its role—the develop. 
ment of trade and transport—have already been 
discussed above. The evening out of shortages 
across space and a better integration of markets 
have greatly reduced the scope of speculative 
manipulations in foodgrains trade, which has curbed 
the locally relative rise in prices and thus has 
helped in preventing a fall in entitlements. Even 


/ when droughts are feared at the national’ level, 


shortfalls are met through imports preventing any 
steep rise on account of droughts. 

The unprecedented growth of foodgrain produc- 
tion, fairly though not significantly above the rate 
of growth of population, has been an immensely 
helpful factor here, reducing the need for imports, 
improving entitlements at source, enabling the 
building of adequate buffer stocks and thus curbing 
the scope for unwarranted rise in food prices. The 
decline in the relative price of foodgrains after the 
Green Revolution has improved the economic access 
to food on the whole, a point which has been 
emphasised by Tyagi. The benefits of this have 
been uneven, yet, on the whole, this has had a 
beneficial impact on the entitlements of even the 
poor in absolute terms. 

One more positive feature is the unprecedented 
expansion of the informal sector. Labour is no 
doubt most exploited in this sector and the working 
conditions are dismal. Nevertheless, this has added 
‘to the openings for the rural as well as the urban 
poor. The diversification of the Indian economy is 
far from adequate, but what diversification has 
taken place is unprecedented and has helped to 
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soften the impact of droughts. A cross-section — 


study of villages in drought-prone areas of South 
India by this author showed clearly that the existence 
of rural industry made the rural poor less vulnerable. 
The same study also showed through an analysis 
of district level data that the relative backwardness 
of drought-prone districts compared to the non- 
_ drought-prone decreased significantly. In other 
words, the differences in the quality of life and 
several economic indicators between drought-prone 
yand t-prone districts became insignificant 
between 1971 and 1981.1 


l + 


YET, we have not reached a position where we can 
dismiss droughts or vulnerability as a thing of the 
past. In spite of our positive advance, some new 
factors have emerged whith cause concern. The 
increased instability of crop output has already 
been mentioned. This has iced the risk of loss 
of income of farmers not only throu 
output but also loss of inputs in problem 
has become more acute since there is a greater 
reliance on purchased rather than on farm produced 
inputs now. The normal reaction of farmers has 
been to withhold sowing wher rains fail so that 
expenses on farm operations at least are saved. But 
if rains fail in the growing season later, farmers 
who have sown would incur losses. Crop insurance 
, measures have been devised after independence in 
the case of several cash crops, mostly limited to 
input insurance. These measures are still limited in 
spread, since payments tended to always exceed 
premia collected, making crop insurance non-viable 
for widespread operation. Moreover, it ‘hardly 
operates where it is most needed, that is, in the 
_semi-arid regions and rainfed crops. Though the 
rigours of famines have diminished in intensity in 
other respects, the risk of loss of inputs has increased 
in the last three decades, thanks to the increasing 
monetisation of inputs. Even the non-monetised 
family labour has a monetary opportunity cost 
now for marginal and small farmers. 
` Another disturbing trend is the problem of 
increased real costs per unit of output.” Coupled 
with increased monetisation of inputs this trend 
has increased the ecoflomic vulnerability..of both 
farmers and consumers during droughts, and 
indicates the necessity to look at agricultural develop- 
ment from the point of ecological soundness and 


sustainability. We cannot pursue the objective of , 


_ increasing yields irrespective of ecological costs 
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loss of ` 


and instability. We need a closer look at alternative 
technologies from this perspective. 


With the increasing clamour for the market- 


friendly path of development, for reduced state 
intervention and, for a vastly increased role for 


‘ unfettered private sector, a greater frequency of 


intense bursts of inflations and recessions may take 
the place of famines and droughts, in hitting the 
agricultural sector as well as other sectors. Large- 


scale decline in entitlements in the non-agricultural 


sectors either due to lay-offs and unemployment or 
due to spells of sharp inflation or both could 
similarly reduce entitlements in the agricultural 


sector. This could be through reduced demand for . 


agricultural commodities particularly in the proces- 
sing industries. Such an effect would be more 
pronounced as cash crops tend to dominate over 
foodgrains in the agricultural sector. This sector 
would become more sensitive to vicissitudes bf the 
world markets when it becomes more and more 
export-oriented. All this does not mean that growth 
rates will decline, but even if growth rates increase, 
they could well be more unstable. This prospect 
need not of course be inevitable, and will depend 
upon to what extent the state still retains its initiative 
in directing and correcting the course of economic 
change. Dealing with cyclical unemployment and 
inflation is certainly a more complex game in 
\which our country has much less experience and 
confidence than in dealing with famines and 
droughts. 
Another new factor which has been with us for 


_ quite sometime after independence is the role of 


rising expectations. There is now much less tolerance 
of. misery and deprivation even of a temporary 
nature than in the past. Few would console them- 
selves blaming their lot on ‘destiny’ or karma. This 
is due both to democracy and the nature of economic 
development which distributes benefits unevenly. 
Even while the prospects of extremely adverse 
impacts of famine have reduced, challenges to 
avoid similar effects of other factors can be equally 
daunting and put the state to a severe test. a 
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Positive Assertion of History from Below 


a | NALINI TANEJA ` 


~s ctual history-writing is only one, although 
ve the most important, indicator of trends in 
historiography. How this history-writing is being 
recetved and what is being said about historiography 
is also an important indicator. The year that 
‘subaltern’ studies were presented with a-bang as 
something “new” for having presented a ‘history 
from elow” was also the time when classical 
Marxist studies were being 
«dismissed as crude, orthodox 
and harbouring on economic 
determination. Subaltern stu- 
dies were accepted as first 
histories from below—almost 
as if F.P. Dutt’s pioneering work India Today was 
not a Fistory from below! The struggle for ideological 
domir.ance in history writing was clearly seen as 
between this ‘new’ history and the school which 
‘ took its inspiration from Bipan Chandra’s Nationalism 
- and Colonialism. Classical Marxist historiography 
was relegated to the background in academic 
discussions for having not advanced much beyond 
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Against Lord & State: Religion and 
Peasant Uprisings In Malabar, 1836- 
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R.P. Dutt except in details. 

Marxist scholars tended to respond to the new 
demands of historiography in a defensive manner. 
Rather than reasserting the primacy of the economic 
factor, they concentrated on lending a richness to 
their studies by discussing what they considered to 
be secondary factors. Complexity was shown in 
recognising the degree of relevance of these other 
factors in the various aspects 
or stages of a movement. Of 
course, there were significant 
exceptions. By and large the 
political or ideological factors 
were seen as fulfilling the 
function of mobilisation or facilitating a strategy. 
They were not woven into the causal explanation. 

Explanations which give equal significance to 
the ‘base’ and the ‘superstructural’ elements became 
important in order to give the political its due. The 
problem of transformation of consciousness was 
brought to the fore. 

It is obvious that particular social and political 
forces determine the genesis, nature and outcome 
of every movement, and that the problem of 
consciousness is central to them. By virtue of that it 
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is also an essential factor in historical explanation. 
Its role in historical lanation can be fully 


appreciated, however, only by confronting the issue ' 


of the primacy of the economic factor. The new 
historiography has so far confronted it only to 
reject it, and offer instead multi-causal explanations 
(as primary) which can, in the last analysis, be 
merely n c because not all the multi- 
factors can be determinants in every case study. 
Therefore, to use multi-causality as a concept for 
generalisation of causation in history eventually 
amounts to only stating the obvious. It is also not 
an alternative Paes or an alternate method 
of analysis. 

The debate over ‘historical causation can be 
advanced to a higher level only by recognising the 
distinction between the primary and the essential. 
Is every decisive, essential, necessary factor, by 
virtue of its being decisive, essential and necessary, 
also a primary one? Does the underlining of the 
primacy of the material factor necessarily imply a 
mono-causal explanation? And finally, what is 
meant by ‘primacy’ in historical explanation, and 
what is its value in historical method? Only an 
assertion of what constitutes the basic contradiction 
in any real life situation can lend itself to a multi- 
causal explanation that is useful as a method. 
Without it any study of the interaction between the 
material-economic and the ideological-political would 
be non-specific and a non-specific study lends 
itself to far less generalisation than a specific one. 

í "E 
IT is in this context that KN. Panikkar’s book on 
the Mappila uprisings is extremely interesting from 
the point of view of current debates in historiography 
on peasant movements. For him, the uprisings 
were not rooted in any one of the factors, that is, 
the economic or the political, or in both of them. 
He stresses on the interplay of the two factors, 


what he calls the multiple affiliations of the rebels. 


CORRIGENDUM 


Prof Kamal Nayan Kabra of the Indlan Institute of Public 
Administration, author of the article “Union Badget 1991- 
92: From a Statist to a Corporattst Framework” (Mainstream, 
Augast 3, 1991), has sent the following note relating to a 
correction in his article: 

“The withdrawal from the market supplies on account 
of government operation has been inadvertently mentioned 
as 41.56 million tonnes in para three line 10 of page 34 In my 
article In Mainstream (August 3, 1991}. Year-end stocks do 
not form a part of the withdrawals, Hence the correct figure. 
would be 82.64 lakh tonnes, which is a little more than half 
the total offtake from the PDS during the same year, that is, 
1990-91." 


The error Is regretted. —Editoe 





But how these multiple affiliations are worked out 
contributes an advance on the existing studies of 
transformation of consciousness. 

His book illustrates how, through successive 
aaa the control over land. continued to be the 
bane of contention at the same time that religion 
was the ideological factor through which this 
over control of land was mediated. Moreover, the 
fact that religion was for the Mappilas ‘an ideology 
of action’ at the same time that is was an opiate—a 
factor that distinguished them from the Hindu 
peasants who did not rebel because in spite of their 
contradiction with the landed classes they were 
tied to them by a variety of cultural threads—does 
not seem to invalidate the primacy of the economic 


` factor in his analysis. Religion may have been the 


decisive force that made the Mappilas rebel and 
the Hindu peasantry not rebel, and, therefore a 
factor without which the Mappila rebellion “would 
not have been possible”, and which made impossible 
a rebellion of the Hindu peasantry in the given 
situation. But the fact remains that the Mappila 
rebellion sprang from a contradiction that was a 
common one for them and the Hindu peasantry— 
their relation to the land. He distin, es between 
the religious context of the uprisings and the non- 
religious content in various ways and through 
various kinds of data for the different phases of the 
uprisings. 

Thus, what lent complexity to the uprisings was 
neither the varied patterns of rebel activity, nor the 
multiple sources or their genesis, but the manner in 
which the material and the ideological forces 
interacted with each other. The realm of the 
specificities with regard to the uprisings is then 
thoroughly explored within this framework. 

The religious factor is discussed in considerable 
detail, and in a way that lends itself to certain 

tions in the context of peasant ‘revolts 


‘before and after they have become part of larger 


movements. According to him, what contributed . 
to making religious ideology a mediatory factor 
were the nature of early socialisation, the influence 
of popular culture, and the role of the traditional 
intellectuals. The early socialisation of the Mappilas ' 
was dominantly within a religious framework and 
a professional middle class had hardly emerged’ 
among them. On the other hand, the limited exposure 
of the Mappilas to modern education and the pro- 
landlord bias of revenue and administrative practices 
severely restricted the hegemonising influences of 
the colonial state on them. The sustenance for their 
social action thus came from the world view of the 
traditional intellectuals with whom they had close 
links. The general context of cultural regeneration 
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and cultural defence in the nineteenth century 
further facilitated the legitimation for ‘revolt from 
within the religious ideology—but it also limited 
the scope of this revolt. 

Although he does not directly refer to or debate 
with the premises of the other schools of historio- 

phy on modern Indian , he addresses 
himse-f to the central problem thrown up by recent 
trende in historiography—the problem of transfor- 
mation of consciousness. His treatment of the 
Mapp Ja uprisings is a positive assertion of ‘a 
history from below’ directly opposed to that of the 
subalterns. He illustrates in great detail how by 
themszlves and within the framework of their 
‘autonomous’ world view the Mappila peasantry 
in the nineteenth century was only capable of a 
movement which was circumscribed by “local and 
immediate issues”, and how the narrow and limited 


rebel perspective did not allow for general discontent » 


to be translated into mass action. Reprisals were 
directed mainly at a few landlords in the vicinity 
and confined to a village or two. Yet, even at this 
stage, he qualifies, “the spontaneity was not 
absolute”. There were “a variety of prior conditions 
which made a spontaneous contest possible”, and 
they were preceded by preparation and planning. 

The qualitative advance, however, came into the 
movement only with the 1921 uprising which took 
place in the context of a political movement. The 
coalition of the tenancy, the Khilafat and the non- 
cooperation movements provided a common plat- 
form which helped foster common organisation, 
conur.unication, and a perspective that was much 
wider in scope. It also led to the fusion of anti- 
imperialist and anti-fedual sentiments in a way 
that added a new dimension to both the nationalist 
politics as well as the struggles of the rural poor. It 
also opened the prospect, although inadequately, 
for the emergence of secular perspectives and 
politics. 


+ 


WHAT lend complexity to the situation was that 
while the leadership of the uprisings was not in the 
hand3 of ‘outsiders’, they were neither the result of 
any systematic educational activity on the part of 
an aready conscious Mappila leadership. The 
Congress, in fact, disassociated itself from the 
struggles after the initial outbursts of violenée, 
after which the actual course of the revolt developed 
outside the political movement. Panikkar’s conclusion 
is hisoriographically important. This disruption of 
unity was also marked by the alienation of the 
Mappilas from nationalist politics. The ‘indepen- 
denc2’ it assumed from ‘bourgeois’ politics after 
this, did not carry the movement to a higher phase, 
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ideologically or organisationally. It sharpened the 
communal divide, pushed them into a close circle 
of loyalities and confined their perspectives to the 
immediate interests of their own community. Thus, 
although the rebellion was not intrinsically commu- 
nal, its consequences were. 

Panikkar’s conclusions regarding the reasons for 
this disruption of unity are equally important from 
the point of view of historiographical debates. The 
complete loas of credibility and influence of the 
Congress, the identification of the Congress with 
the Hindus for which the Congress was largely 
responsible, and the unwillingness of the Congress 
to initiate any political activities thereafter, were 
important factors. A more important reason was 
“inadequate politicisation” rather than exposure to 
or incorporation into nationalist politics of the 
Mappilas themselves. 

Panikkar has further enriched his study with 
observations and details of the Mappila leaders, 
the fluid composition of the movement as well as 
the leadership, the tendency in general to not give , 
vent to indiscriminate killing even when enemies 
were those belonging to the other community. He 
shows how the undesirable elements who indulged 
in indiscriminate looting and were not connected 
with the rebellion were, nevertheless, products of 
the same wretched rural situation. The nature of 
the mobilising potential of religion in particular 
contexts, the peasants’ interpretation of swaraj as a 
Khilafat kingdom based on Islamic tenets,. their 
perception and forms of articulation of collective 
power at specific points of vulnerability of individual 
landowners, are related to the evolution of peasant 
consclousness. The evolution of this consciousness, 
through a process which drew on an idealised 
memory of earlier uprisings, the internalisation of 
a tradition of revolt by the Mappila peasantry 
through various channels, particularly their folk 
songs and ballads, are also lied out within the 
framework of the primacy of the economic factor. 
That their quest for martyrdom and the resolve to 
die, stemmed from a perception of their hopeless 
and desperate situation and not from a fascination 
for death or ‘devotion to the pleasures of paradise’ 
even as the discourse of the peasant revolt is 
shown to be precisely in that language. 

His study is a pointer in many ways towards 
contemporary concerns. It leads inexorably to the 
recognition of the necessity for the consciousness - 
of shared grievances and class irreconciliation to 
advance to a consciousness which is positively 
political and against the whole structure of authority. 
It points towards the necessity of an organic intelli- 
‘gentsia, an organisation, and an ideological struggle 
which rejects the world view of religion. Q 
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What Happened in Faizabad?—II 


N.H. ANSARI Í 


¢ 


The first part of this three-part article appeared in Mainstream (August 10, 1991). 


i A rom all accounts, incidents and evidences, 
i the fact of a sinister political conspiracy to 
keue the BJP victory in Faizabad is well 
substantiated. It had been hatched to bring into 
national focus the point that the verdict of 1989 in 
favour of secularism had gone into oblivion and 
that the Ram Janmabhoomi wave had now come to 
stay here. There is no gainsaying that Congress- 
stalwart, Nirmal Khattry, not only did not “do 
well” this time, he arranged his gradual collapse at 
the hustings with meticulous care to ensure the 
dubious process of cutting into the vote base of the 
CPI by all possible means to ensure the BJP victory. 
From the start of his campaigning his chief 
propaganda plank had been the prediction of the 
CPI’s rout and assured victory of the BJP. He never 
` talked of the Congress-I’s victory or the “sympathy” 
wave after Rajiv Gandhi's assasination. When one 
of my friends, a leading Muslim advocate, during 
the peak period of the electioneering told me about 
a ‘possible walk-over’ by the Congress-I-in the 
BJP’s favour, I rejected the suggestion out of hand 
with disbelief. But as the events developed and 
Nirmal Khattry failed to take advantage of a certain 
“sympathy” wave and turned all his electioneering 
to a low-key, the ‘walk-over’ stance became clear. 
A word about the antecedents of the Congress-I 
stalwart. A young ambitious resourceful man of 
sauve and sophisticated manners, with great poten- 
tials of cunning and craft, he had his real political 
debut in the mid-seventies as a crony of the late 
Sanjay of the hated Emergency days. He was 
returned to the UP Assembly first in a by-election. 
Later, he became a State Minister in the UP 
Government and thereafter entered Parliament. No 
Congressman in Faizabad can claim a bigger clout 
than him. His crass political opportunism also 
outshadows all and sundry. 
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His personality was exposed in the raging Ram 
Janmabhoomi-Babri Masjid issue in the mid-eighties. 


' His role in the Ram Janmabhoomt lock opening 


episode had been one of a key manipulator. His 
close relationship with the late UP Chief Minister, 
Vir Bahadur Singh, Arun Nehru and Buta Singh 
was quite prominent. He had “done well” during 
those turbulent days to earn for himself the mantle 
of a true Ram Mandir devotee, superseding all 
other local political actors on the scene. His minions 
in the faction-ridden Faizabad Congress lauded 
this great role of his mentor. Right from the “opening 
of the lock” episode till the culmination of shilarryas, 
he maintained the lead in the fray and with his 
laurels and recently earned clout, he launched 
himself as the Congress-I candidate in the Faizabad 
parliamentary seat. With an air of bravado he 
thought he was sure to win as one of the “official” 
architects of the shilanyas. It was not for nothing 
that the BJP had withdrawn its candidate “officially” 
from the fray in 1989 in appreciation of Nirmal 
Khattry’s services to the cause of Ram and Ram 
Janmabhoomi Mandir, as also to ensure the CPI 


nominee’s defeat at the hustings. In securing the 


BJP candidate’s withdrawal in 1989, Nicmal Khattry 
had the backing of the top VHP-BJP stalwarts and 
the bigwigs of the Congress-I. 

This gameplan had been meticulously constru- 
ted, It was not accidental or fortuitous in any way 
that the late Prime Minister,. Rajiv Gandhi, had 
initiated his election campaign from Faizabad and 
fired his first salvo of building Ram Rajya, with an 
eye onthe Hindu vote-bank, as a vigorous follow- 
up measure in the aftermath of the shilaryas on the 
disputed land. His election campaign at Faizabad 
in 1989 had been designed to consolidate all the 
Hindu votes in the most preposterous manner of a 
confirmed -Hindu chauvinist. But the diabolical 
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design did not yield the desired result at the 
hustings and the CPI’s Mitra Sen Yadav won the 
seat bringing into the national focus a secular and 
patriotic platform of those aspiring for communal 
amity and national integration. This was done in 
the face of heavy odds, confronting the “combined” 
forces of all communal and chauvinist elements 
clubbed together in all their monstrosity. Mitra Sen 
Yadav's triumph had been naturally taken as an 
encouraging signal, a great and weighty morale- 
booste:, for all secular minded people, cutting 
across petty, narrow, political affliations. It had 
roused new hopes giving impetus to the all-out 
struge-e against the forces of Right reaction and 
communalism, fundamentalism and obscurantism 
of all hues and colours. This was the unambigous 
meaning and purport of the 1989 “Ayodhya verdict”, 
as the Nav Bharat Times put it editorially on its 
front page immediately following the declaration 
of results. : 

But there is no gainsaying that Nirmal Khattry 
and his BJP-VHP collaborators of 1989 did not take 
it easily. None of them was reconciled to this 
verdic: and L.K. Advani felt highly embarrassed 
listening to the maiden speech of Mitra Sen Yadav 
in the Lok Sabha, while participating in the discussion 
over the President’s address, on December 28, 
1989. Therein Yadav mentioned about the “Faizabad 
verdic-”, and drew the attention of L.K. Advani to 
this verdict thrice during the course of his speech 
and urged upon L.K. Advani, with due respect, to 
accept this verdict and end once for all the bid to 
rouse religious passions on the Ram Janmabhoomi- 
Babri Masjid issue. His indictment of the late Rajiv 
Gandhi during that speech had been unambiguous 
and fcrthright too, reminding the erstwhile Prime 
Minister of his Faizabad election speech which had 
earnec. him vociferous applause of “Jai Bajrang 
Bali” and “Har Har Mahadev”. 

During his speech Mitra Sen Yadav had made a 
ferven: appeal to LK. Advani to respect the Paizabad 
verdict and had also repeated his plea to recognise 


August: 15, 1947 as the cut-off year for maintaining the- 
“status-quo” of all religious places of worship belonging- ~ 


to the different religions, He had most earnestly app- 
ealed to the then Prime Minister, V.P. Singh, also to 
bring <orward a suitable bill to this effect, to ensure 
against the communal fracas over issues of Masjid 
and Mandir. He had expressed over the 
lapse on the part of V.P; Singh in not bringing a bill 
to this effect in the maiden session of Parliament 


and had forcefully urged him to bring'the aforesaid * 


bill in the following session without prevarication. 


‘ 


He had also declared that in case of the V.P. Singh 
Government's failure on that score, he would bring 
the same as a private member's bill himself. 

. His repeated assertion on this count had then 
unnerved both—L.K. Advani and the late Rajiv 
Gandhi—as both were present in the House that 
day and despite their reluctance to pay heed to 
Mitra Sen Yadav’s speech, its sharp thrust was able 
to reach its target. Mitra Sen Yadav had been forth- 
right in his indictment of both the Congress and 
the BJP in the august House and with his repeated 
reference to the “Faizabad verdict” he had reminded 
both the stalwarts that the “verdict” had come 
despite the Congress-I-BJP-VHP combine’s desperate 
bid to stall it. That had been the bitterest pill to 
swallow for both as they had been vying with each 
other in a mad race to emerge as the sole protagonist 
of Ram and Ram Janmabhoomi, in order to earn 
singular honours of monopolising the “Hindu card” 
for sweeping success at the hustings. But the people 
of Faizabad by electing Mitra Sen Yadav had foiled 
their game-plan. Both the Hindus, Muslims and 
Sikhs had given the rebuff to the combined forces 
of' rabid communalism and crafty might of the 
forces of status-quo, which had excelled in playing 
a rank opportunist role throwing away all the 
facade of secularism, with the sole objective of 
remaining in power by projecting that their Hindu 
bonafides and credentials were of greater value 
than those of their BJP counterparts. But they even- 
tually emerged as the worst losers at both ends. 
Perhaps history had ordained this fate to them. 


ne 


VISHNU Khare, the then Editor of the Nav Bharat 
Times, in his memorable editorial note, so eloquently 
written and captioned, “The Meaning of Ayodhya 
Verdict” (“Ayodhya Ke Faisle Ka Arth”), appearing 
on the front page in the NBT’s Lucknow edition on 
November 28, 1989, had clinched the issue that 
“the hero of all that had gone into Faizabad (verdict 
in favour of the CPI).is not Mitra Sen Yadav. He 
symbolised the basic and essential in-built humanism 
of the common Indian people and their unflinching 
commitment to it and epitomised the people’s anti- 
communal conscience in which we often lose faith. 
“He added: . 
-= The victory of Mitra Sen Yadav from Faizabed is a, 
victory of all Hindus and Muslims all over the country 
who cherish the hope of seeing the values of humanism 
and justice firmly established in Ayodhya. With this 
victory, the bowed heads of the progressive forces under 
the pressure of despalr are raised one again ... 
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In this artide Vishnu Khare mentioned the fact 
that in their speeches at Faizabad, Rajiv Gandhi, 
N.D. Tewari and Nirmal Khattry had all talked of 
‘“Ayodhya’s sacred soil’ (‘pawan bhoomi’), of Ram 
Rajya and a section of the audience raised the 
slogans of “Jai Bajrang Bali” and “Har Har Mahadev”. 
And listening to their speeches all the secular- 
minded people and Muslims who were present.in 
audience had found their hearts filled with despair 
and deep concern while all the reactionary elements 
were giving them a big hand”. Conduding his 
article he wrote: 

Ayodhya had become sacred (worth worshipping) not 

because of shilan yes, but for this : 

What about the 1991 Faizabad verdict then? 
Certainly it has been no reversal of the 1989 verdict 
in essential terms. In point of fact the victory of the 
BJP’s Vinay Katilar has been, by all accounts, a 
purely “manipulated” and unlawful affair. If in the 


words of Vishnu Khare and in the words of’ 


innumerable men of letters of secular humanistic 
conscience, “the 1989 Faizabad electoral verdict 
was worthy of being recorded and counted on the 
top echeloeons of democratic polity,” the 1991 
verdict will go down in the annals of democratic 
history as a monstrosity, manipulated by the arch 
reactionaries in league with-all mercenary forces 
striving to subvert the secular democratic structure 
of this great peaceloving country wedded to 
humanist values, for perpetuating the rule of the 
jungle through communal carnages, by reversing 
all our sacred ideals, national, religious and cultural. 

The combined forces of communal and feudal 
reaction, which had never been able to reconcile to 
the 1989 verdict, had now come together to subvert 
it. The Congress-I’s: Nirmal Khattry, first and 
foremost, as the king-pin of the dubious design, 
gave a virtual unwritten walk-over to the BJP, thus 
repaying the old debt. His ‘well-managed’ low-key 
performance in general spoke volumes. He comman- 
ded great influence over the big traders and Sindhi 
brick-kiln owners of the city. His clout had registered 
a definite increase after the fall of the V.P. Singh 
Government. Both in the first and second phases of 
kar seva he had excelled all other Congress leaders. 
In the second pHase of the kar seva, under the joint 
patronage of Mulayam Singh Yadav and the 
Cangress-], he had given his commendable account. 
With his great craft and cunning, as a seasoned 
actor, he had also violated the curfew and secured 
his arrest thereby enhancing his acceptability among 
the communally charged segment of the upper 
caste Hindu population. His name and fame had 
risen as such. And he could have fought well, but 
he had to repay the debt with interest to the BJP. 
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The mod di he adopted none. 
In the last lap of his electioneering he confined his 
campaign to the Muslim electorate, intensifying it 
to a frenzy, deploying all his vital resources, men’ 
and minions in this foul play. He undertook repeated 
padayatras of the Muslim localities in Faizabad © See 
concentrating in the areas inhabited by the 1 
and the poor living in stinking slums and muddy 
bazars within arfd outside city as well. His chosen 
few, Mulsim poll m ran to and fro, spreading 
the rumour that the BJP was winning and the time had 
come to switch over to the side of the traditional 
‘saviour’ of the Muslims, the Congress. The bluff that 
Mitra Sen Yadav was going to forfeit his , as 
even the Yadavs had distanced them from him, had been 
the stock propaganda-plank of the Congress-I. ` 

Thousands of small in bold figures in 
Urdu were found cepa everywhere, in all the 
Muslim localities and townshi ips exhorting Muslims 

“not to waste your vote” and “ensure BJP's defeat by 

all means”. That created no small scare pa dag 
sections of the Muslim electorate. Leaving the 
upper caste communally charged Hindu voters to , 
find their natural BJP destination, Nirmal Khattry 
also made hectic efforts to contain the backward 
community votes from taking a swing towards the 
CPI. The campaign of falsehood, of ‘split in Yadav 
votes’, was raised to a crescendo. His sole objective 
remained the division of the secular-minded votes, to 
secure the defeat of the CPI. That ts how the Congress-I 
fought the BJP in Faizabad district, perhaps a rare 

exception indeed, at a time when elsewhere the 
Congress-I stood fairly strong in the wake of the sympathy 
wave, and fought tenaciously and spiritedly to win. 
Nirmal Khattry fought to lose ignominiously to ensure 
the BJP victory. This sordid drama enacted here had ` 
the full blessings of all the feudal vestiges and was 
backed in full measure by the government officials 
wielding clout in every possible way. 


+ 


THE Bahujan Samaj Party (BSP) too adopted identical 
postures and went the whole hog in announcing its 


triumph, predicting the rout of the CPI and con- 
centrated itself among the Muslim masses, çajoling 
and coaxing them to vote for the BSP to defeat the 
BJP, the enemy Number One. They too spoke of the 
division of the Yadav votes due to the Mulayam 
Singh Yadav factor. In the confused ‘situation of 
criss-cross voting, both the BSP and the Congress-I 
found a queer combination and identity of views 
and action. The BSP too employed a few rootless 
Muslim campaigners for going to every township 
having sizeable Muslim population and conducting 
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the disruptive drama of duplicity, deception and 
falsehood. They also talked of another “wave”— 
‘Kanshiram’s BSP wave’—and concentrated all fire 
and venom against the BJP to establish their 
bonafides. When Kanshi Rar visited Faizabad the 
stage was set for his bold pronouncement of the 
CPI’s rout at the hustings use of the vertical 
and horizental division in Mitra Sen Yadav’s vote- 
bank. He confided with the chosen coterie of 
Muslims telling them that he had proffered support 
to the Congress-I candidate, J. Malhotra, in Billhaur 
constituency simply to ensure the defeat of the BJP. 
His public meeting was thinly attended everywhere, 
far bebw expectation, in Faizabad district. Explaining 
the reasons for this poor turnout, Kanshi Ram said 
it was due to the polarisation of votes and also the 
BJP scare among Muslims. Thls he said to multiply 
the “BP scare’ and establish his anti-BJP credentials. 

He made the bold assertion that ‘our people are 
arrayed in rural areas to counterblast the BJP 
makirg inroads among Harijans and other backward 
classes’. Declaring the BSP’s victory he exhorted 
Muslims to contribute their mite against the BJP. 
The enti-BJP stance ironically became the trade- 
mark f all “ vote-brokers” working -for the Congress- 
I and the BSP—the crafty vote-splitters! 

Shifting and transfering of votes in the final 
stages took place in rapid strides. The Congress-I 
took the lead in this shameful and sinister venture, 
boosted the BJP’s chances and in the final count 
setlled itself for an extermely poor third. The 
comparative vote tally in the Faizabad parliamentary 
poll, .991 is revealing: 


Vinay Katiar (BID) aiies 1,69,571 
Mira Sen Yadav (CPI) ....sssssseseseseeeee 1,12,008 
Nimal Khattry (Cong-l) «0... 61,490 
R.K Chaudhary (BSP) ou... 52,546 
R.P. Singh (SJP) studies ine 18,319 
Ccmpared to this the 1989 tally was: 

Mitra Sen Yadav (CP) „sesser 1,91,030 
Nizmal Khat (Cong-D w.seeseseeeseees 1,85,172 
R.K. Chaudhary (BSP) ......s.csessssseeees 38,283 


Wile the BSP improved its tally by 14,263 
votes, the Congress-I went down by 1,23,682. This 
was :he Congress-I’s poorest performance in the 
entire district. This is no small puzzle. In the other 
pariiamentary constituency of Akbarpur (R) the 
Congress-I vote tally went down still lower. 
the Congress-I does better in reserved seats but 
Akberpur was an exception to the rule. It polled 
only 43,846 and the Congress-] candidate forfeited 
his security depsoit. The Congress-I vote tally of 
61,49) in Faizabad taken together with its Akbarpur 
tally was short of the CPI’s tally In Faizabad. It was 
1,04,336 as compared to CPI’s 1,12,008, that is, 
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short by 7672 votes. 


The BSP’s tally in the Akbarpur (R) parliamentary 
seat, however, remained almost constant with its 
1989 tally where it polled 1,10,732. The Janata Dal’s 
sitting member, Ram Avadh, could scrape through, 
winning by a very narrow margin of only 156 
votes. 

The BSP’s Kanshi Ram always meant business, 
and it is reported that during his visit to Faizabad, 
he minced no words and beefed up R.K. Chaudhary’s 
financial resources locally, such as to match the 
resources of a winning candidate. He boldly pronoun- 
ced that the BSP was fighting to rout the BJP hence 
all must come over to him, relinquishing the CPI’s 
sinking ship. He had left no stone unturned. The 
signals he gave were clear enough! 

About Kanshi Ram’s resourcefulness in amassing 
finances, the less said the better. What is noteworthy 
is regarding the BSP’s much spectacular performance 
after the supremo’s visit. It had certainly resulted 
from some underhand ‘political deal’ between the 
BSP and the Congress-I and between the BJP- 
Congress-I and the BSP. It was not the single- 
handed electioneering of BSP but the BSP and 
Congress-I’s concerted two-pronged thrust in the 
Muslim localities and that too in perfect concord 
and unison. In some cases the same ‘vote-brokers’ 


. changed sides and places for the two and undertook 


door-to-door canvassing in Muslim mohallas, 
creating scare and confusion oné after the other, in 
clase succession. But more strange was the intensified 


- anti-Bralimin blare of the BSP without interruption 


from any quarter whatsoever. It had been in total 
contrast to the CPI campaign which concentrated 
all the fire against the BJP and found itself always 
confronting the BJP hoodlums obstructing its peaceful 
campaign at every point, both in the rural and 
urban areas. 

The smooth sailing of the BSP in its purely rabid 
‘caste campaign’, directed against the Brahmins 
and upper caste in this parliamentary constituency, 
was truly intriguing as in earlier periods the BSP 
had met with stiff resistance. It may appear strange, 
but I am an eye-witness to this. While the BSP 
votes remained more or less constant in the reserved 


' Akbarpur constituency, it got a surfeit of 14,263 


votes in the Falzabad constituency. It is remarkable 
that the BSP’s R.K. Chaudhary belongs to the Scheduled 
Caste, aud yet he was fighting in the general seat, with 
the sole motive of garnering at least the Scheduled Caste 
votes in bulk, getting the benefit of being the sole 
Scheduled Caste candidate among the whole lot of upper 
caste candidates. That certainly gave him a vantage ` 
position to play crass and foul with the Scheduled 

Caste votes without any scrupules and concern for. 
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their ultimate destiny. 
Neither of ‘the candidates, Nirmal Khattary or 
RK. Chaudhary, encountered any hurdles of booth- 


capturing or bogus voting on the poll day to ne 


best of my information. 

Grief and consternation: gripped the mass óf 
people in Faizabad after the results were arbitrarily 
announced without taking into account the unprece- 
dented largescale booth capturing and bogus voting. 
Most people attributed the CPI defeat to the 

“completely biased” poll machinery which had 
gone the whole hog for tilting the balance in the 
BJP’s favour. A well-meaning Muslim intellectual 
and advocate, who wanted to be anonymous, 
reacting to the results while charging the “official- 
dom” for all the “manipulations” and “organised” 
booth-capturing planned with meticulous care well 
in advance, told this writer that the CPI workers 
failed to nab the BSP fraud which they played with 
the Muslim voters, maligning the CPI candidate as 
a ‘Muslim-baiter’ and ‘mosque-breaker’ in his home 
area. It is worth recalling that the BSP-sponsored 
chosen band of Muslim ruffians were engaged 
overtime to organise spread of this blasphemous 
canard in as many Muslim villages and localities as 
‘possible. In the last elections too many handbills 
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containing this vile propaganda published in Urdu, in 
most cases without any press or printline, had been 
detected and. the canard was exploded. The anti- 
ommunism plank too had been used by the BSP with 
exceptional craft and in a clandestine manner. ' : 
That.the BSP would inflict such a damage had 
been far from the comprehension of the CPI workers. 
Most of them underestimated the BSP potential in 
bluff and blackmail, affecting a sizeable section of 
the voters. When I sought an explaination about 
this “underestimation” of the BSP from the CPI 
District Council , Ram Prasad Rasik, he 
corroborated the version of the Muslim intellectual 
and added that the CPI never confronted the BSP 
as far as possible, having a soft corner for its | 
Scheduled Caste vote clout. That being the reason 
the CPI did not make any bid for countering the 
us plank. But “we did 
underestimate the BSP,” another CPI activist, Raj 


` Bahadur Yadav, stressed. 


The CPI City Secretary, Jamal Ahmad, an 
advocate, who was looking after the party election 
work in the city, was more outspoken. He did not 
rule out the BSP’s tacit and secret understanding 
with the Congress-I. “They can go to any extent 
with Kanshiram’s blessings,” he said andi added 
that the BJP, which clashed with the CPI workers 
at -every point, maintained a sort of mystifying 
truce with the BSP. He admitted the party’s failure 
to combat the BSP’s most dangerous duplicity. 
Stating the reasons, he told that till the fag-end of 
electioneering, some Muslim BSP vote-brokers were 
busy spreading the canard that they-had secured 
the CPI’s support for the BSP’s Ayodhya assembly 
candidate (who was incidently an Yadav) and they 
shall therefore vote for the CPI in the parliament. 
“That had been a smokescreen to dupe the voters 
and bluff CPI,” Jamal Ahmad said. 

Khaliq Ahmad Khan, a noted publicist, social 
worker and journalist of Faizabad, told this corres- 
pondent that the CPI failed to stall’ largescale 
booth-capturing because it had been an organised 
affair in, collusion with the poll officials. He also 
disapproved the CPI’s ‘no campaign’ against the 


` BSP disruptors and défensive campaign against the 


BJP though in good faith, just to avert any communal 
confrontation, in the nature of what: happened in 
Kanpur and Varanasi. The CPI did comméndably 
to save ‘the situation, but unfortunately its ‘neat 
and clean’ electioneering did not yield the desired 
result. He opined that a powerful militant campaign 


- against the BJP was most desirable here. He blamed 


the CPI for its “over-confidence” which my inter- 
locuter too shared, as he admitted it honestly. 
(To be continued) 
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UN Secretary-General’s Post and Africa 


_ RICHARD OKI OKI 


Le ` 
bg 1S the present Secretary-General of the UN, Javier 
AA- Perez de Cueller, ends his second term in office 
PA on December 31, 1991, the race for the prestigious 
seat Is gathering momentum with prominent personalities 
like Nigeria's former head of state, General Olusegun 
Obasanjo (Ktd.j; the ‘former British Prime Minister, Mrs 
Margaret Thatcher, the UN Refugee Commissioner, Prince 
Sadrutdin Aga Khan; the former Soviet Foreign Minister, 
Eduarc. Shevardnadze; and the Norwegian Prime Minister, 
Gro Harlem Brundtland, preparing for the battle to win 
the Secretary-General’s post. 

When the Austrian President, Kurt Waldheim, retired 
from the job, Salim Ahmed Salim, the present Secretary- 
General of the Organisation of African Unity (OAU) had 
contes ed for the post. At that time, he was Tanzania’s 
Foreign Minister, an appointment he got'after a’ stint at 
the United Nations as his country’s Permanent 
Representative there. But the United States and its stunch 
ally, Britain, led respectively then by the former President, 
Ronald Reagan, and the former Prime Minister, Mrs 
Margeret Thatcher, noted for their’ antl-Third World 
posturings, had opposed his candidacy. To them, Salim 
represented what they regard as the “extremism” of 
Third Norid countries that dominated the United Nations 
General Assembly and regularly gave Washington and 
Londcn hell. They vetoed his candidacy as who should 
occupy the coveted seat is a matter that is in the hands of 
the five permanent members of the’ Security Council— 
France, the USA, the USSR, China and Britain. The 
question that comes to one’s mind is whéther the Big 
Five would again veto an African candidate or give 
Africe a chance to occupy the seat and prove that it is 
equally capable of handling the post. 

Pesez de Cuellar, while addressing the opening seasion 
of the recently concluded 27th session of heads of 
government of the OAU at Abuja in Nigeria, Had said:, 

A Easic premise of the UN had always been a respect for | 

the principle of geographic rotation among member- 

stares. Only two tegions—Africa and Eastern Europ 

have not benefited from this arrangement. It is, therefore, 

only natural’ in my opinion that ‘the ‘international ` 

cormmunity should welcome the candidacy of an African’. 
and give due consideration. 

‘The „objectives 'of the United Nations include the 
malrlenanee of international. pare, and security; the 


Th author, a Research Scholor from Nigeria, is currently 
attacher fo the Beatin of Pollitical alae aad 


University 





development of friendly relations among_nations based 

on respect for the principles of equal rights and self- 
donation of peoples; the achievement of international 
cooperation jn solving international problems of ecanomic, 
social, cultural, political and humanitarian character; 


` “and ‘finally the designation of the UN as a centre of 


learning for harmonising the actions of nations in the 
attainment of these common ends. The principles adopted 
to achieve the above objectives include the sovereign 
equality of all states; peaceful settlement of international 
disputes; non-use of force or threat of it against the 
territorial integrity of any sovereign state; and cooperation 
of member-states in the pursuit of this noble cause. 

Despite the laudable achievements of the African 
states-in the General Assembly, much is.needed' to be ~ 
done to reflect the numerical strength of the continent in 
the United Nations. The African states have been 
participating and will continue to participate in the 
pursuit of their objectives through the General Assembly. 
Of all the organs, the African states found it sultable to 
realise ‘their individual and collective interests in the 
General: Assembly which holds a regular and special 
sessions every year. 

The African states have performed creditably in political, 
legal, economic, social and humanitarian activities. The 
African states have continued to actively support the 
decolonisation struggle in the world and played a vital , 
role in the adoption of the declaration of Resolution 1514 
(XV) for the granting of independence to countries and 
peoples an December 14, 1960. They extended full support 
to adhoc or i subsidiary bodies like the 
Committee of Twentyfour, the Special Committee against 
Apartheid, the United Nations Committee for Namibia 
created in 1961 and 1967 which have been headed by the 
representives of Ethopla, Nigeria and Zambia respectively 
for a long time and-have yielded some fruit. The African 
states equally used their numerical strength to influence 
the convening of special sessions of the General Assembly 
to deliberate on critical issues like the Congo crisis in 
1960, the. Tunisid crisis in- 1961 and the current 


` decolonisation process of the Saharwi Arab Democratic 


Republic; negotiations for the adoption of the Security 
Co Resolution 435 on Decémber 29, 1978 for Nambian 
independence between Nigeria, the frontline states and 
the South West African Peoples’ Organisation (SWAPO) 
on one hand and South Africa on the other; the opposition 
by the African states to the ‘linkage of Namibian 
independence with the total withdrawal of Cuban troops’ 
from Angola; the struggle against the inhuman ee 
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policy in South Africa which has paved the way for the 
release of political prisoners such as Dr Nelson Mandela; 
Walter Sisulu, Goran Mbeki and the lifting of the ban on 
proscribed political associations. These constitute some 
- of the achievements in the continent. 

On the international peace keeping activities of the, 
United Nations too the African countries have had a 
"remarkable record. African states such as Nigeria, Kenya, 
Ghana and Zambia have participated in the United 
Nations Iran-Iraq Military Observer Group (UNIMOG) 
by contributing officers to the peace keeping force which 

ultimately won the 1988 Nobel Peace Prize, 


Though distinguished Africans have served in various 
capacities within the principal organs of the United 


Nations, yet the election to the world body's most . 


prestigious ‘seat of the Secretary-General, the chief 
administrative,officer of the UN, has continued to elude 
Africa. As Perez de Cuellar remarked in his aforementioned 


* address: 


Everyone knows thal your continent, depite its enormous 
economic and soclal difficulties, has readily cooperated 
with the United Nations in all its activities. Africa has’ also 
in its midst a number of highly qualified and eminent 
personalites who are fully recognised on the international 
scene. Africa, therefore, deserves to be given a chance. Q 





_ Sumit: START Review ` 
(Continued from page 6) . 
A 


that Bush and Gorbachev had jointly affirmed that the 
Cold War hadat long last ended. Thereafter they met at 
Washington (May 31-June 3, 1990) and at Helsinki 
(September 9, 1990). However, Moscow last month hosted 
the first US-USSR summit after the Gulf war that had 


"demonstrated a unique partnership of the two countries 


against a Third World state. That partnership was 
highlighted by the US President in his speech at the 
opening of the Moscow summit : “We stood together for 
the first time in 50 years to face down an aggression in 
the Gulf, the Persian Gulf.” (Of course, Moscow had 
differences over the scale af bombing on Iraq and it did 
' express them at different stages, albeit mutely; but by 
and large it acquiesced in the US moves against Saddam 


Hussein holding the latter, and not Bush, responsible for. 


the calamity that befell the Gulf state.) That partnership 
_ appears to have been reinforced in vise not only by 
the signing of START, but also by the push the summit 
. gave to the West Asian peace process on one side and 
-trade relations between the two marked by Bush’s 
of the “most favoured nation” status to the USSR on the 
other, although he ignored Gorbachev's strong plea for 
“the scrapping of the “Cocom” rules which ban the sale 
of hi-tech—from the US to the USSR—that can be used 
in both civilian and military fields. 

Bush’s attack on “renegade” nations trying to agquire 
nuclear weapons was illustrative of a possible US-Sovivt 


policing of the Third World to prevent nuclear proliferation. ` ` 


This is a negative outcome of the summit that could 
adversely affect Third World interests ‘In the face of a 
possible US-Soviet condominium. This is where the 
_ Government of India’s call for multilateral negotiations 
under the UN aegis for.a new treaty eliminating all 
nuclear weapons within a time-bound framework assumes 


significance. Such negotiations alone cari break superpower 


i i CORRECTION 
Maitstreain (August 10, 1991) carried a bdok review under the 


heading “Incisive Indo-Soviet Analysis of: Perestroika ‘In. |. . 


USSR”. The reviewers were not Anurddha and Kamal Mitra 
Chenoy as published. A.K.M. Choudhary reviewed the book. 


-Editor 





‘This inadvertent mistake is regretted. 


` hegemony in the nuclear field. 
In this context the all-party resolution hailing START 


that was adopted in the Indian Parlament is of considerable : 


‘value. It is as follows: 
' The'House, s 
Recognising the historic Importance of the Treaty on 
Strategic Arms Reduction (START) signed in Moscow on 
the 31st July-1991, which provides for the first-ever reduc- 
tlon in the strategic nuclear arsenals of the United Slates 
and the Soviet Union, z 
Noting that the Treaty falls far short of expectations even ` 
in relation to the original objectives set by, the two parties 
to the Treaty, 
Further noting with concer that while START 
negotiations were underway, efforts to develop new 
atraicgic weapon systems with greater destructive power 
and predslon have continued, 
1, Welcomes the conclusion of the Treaty ‘and : 
congratulates the leaders of the United States and ` 
the Soviet Union on this accomplishment. . 
2. Urges that there should be no interruption In the ` 


t 


process of negotfations for nuclear disarmament so’ ` T 
that START is followed by even more farstdching: * 


measures foc nuccur arms reductiqn, not, only. ' 
between the United States and the Sovict Union but 
also Including other nuclear weapon states, ° 
. 3. Appeals for the earliest possible’ Initiation of 
* multilateral negotlations, under the of the 
United Nations, for a new Lreaty eliminating all 
nuclear weapons within a time-bound framework. 


Indeed, all the concerns and anxieties of India have - 


been voiced in the resolution. It is in this backdrop that 


India’s Action Plan for a Nuclear Weaponé-Free and ` 


Nop-Violent Order, presented to the UN in 1988, acquires 
importance. It presents a blueprint forthe elimination of 
all nuclear weapons by the turn of the century. When the 
US is keen to take a long pause after the signing of 
START, the pressure should mount for an unremitting 
movement for nuclear disarmament based on the’ Action 
Plan. 

That Plan, if implemented in full; can isher in a 
geminely nuclear w free environment, the contours 
of which have. become sharper after the conclusion of 
START. START also paves the way for the transition df 


' negotiations.on nuclear arms control or reduction from 


the bilgteral to the multilateral fora, something being 
currently stressed by the Indian Government and public 
opinion alongside public opinion in many countries 
including the US and the USSR. - - Q 
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HARYANA 
wae: TREADS . FAST Ñ 
ON. THE PATH OF PROGRESS 


15th ‘August is a day of sion: védedledtibn and introspection. In accordance 
with our promise to people, we stand for a Government that works for social justice 
and economic prosperity of all. E ` 


Ye 


Tha Site macHingry has bean Jered upto achlevetiaie-bound Faauta in all Galds 
of development. Das obra aa A rede a) evety Uae vana ts at 
the glory of Haryana. We have taken steps to : 

Ml Give did age pansion © Rs. 100 per month to our EEEE EE Gam A E 
- semmor.cttizens of 60 years instead of 65 years by- round the dock power supply to the farmers. 
the 7th of every month E Repar. M.I T.C. channels. 

E Improve the soco-economic condihons. of the ~E | er generahon m the State and 
scheduled tastes, backwardclasses, the aged the ` Strengthen -the transmission system ' Ensure 
destitute and other weaker sections of the socaty. speedy, replacement of damaged transformers. 


E Examne and robonahse the reservabon pobcy for 5 Meet the target of producing 101 20 lakh tonnes of 


August '7, 1901 


backward classes in vew of the Justice Gumam foodgrans for the year 1991-92 as agamst 95:71 - 
Sengh Commusaidn's recommendations. lakh tonnes tn 1990-91 i 


E impart free educaton upto graduation level fo gri EA special campaign has already been launched to 
PEDE Ey roe EE aa He -" remove, encroachments from public/panchayats 
and colleges. and Government lands. 


E Provide employment at least to one educated gy Provide potable drnkmg water to al the villages in 


member m each family of Haryana - Haryana withm the current financial year , 
a CMS RRS MARES ee | Repair the damaged roads of the State within a 

year. P recard period of six months. 

Haryana’s stellar role in the struggle for freedom. and in sharing a strong and 
prosperous India is laudable and memorable. 

Today, we salute our martyrs with reverence who lald down their lives so that we 
‘may live with honour and dignity. Let us resolve on this sacred day to work hard and 
honestly and re-establish Haryana as a front- -runner, in- development and’ 


Bhajan Lal 
Chief Mmister, Haryana 
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MARCHING AHEAD FOR 
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FARMERS THROUGH 

COOPERATION 


EA T E icacee Mey aig Peay conde otk Marketing 
Cooperatives comprising 29 State Federations and Primary Societies in india. 
















cotton, 
Poultry and agricultural inputs 
ei. in indie and abroad, wath fa network of four Regional Offices and 32 branches located ip the County: 


NATED i ihia ld al cy larga by tie. Oovarnrnerrt Of India i Saige hen A prics support tala 
18 commodrbes and aiao market intervention operabone in some commodities. 


Apart from a whole lot of other actrrtles. NAFED aleo 


o a 
OPERATES FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
PROCESSING FACTORIES AT DELHI, 
VELLORE AND JABLI. ALSO RUNS COLD 
STORAGE, GODOWNS, AND OIL 
PROCESSING UNITS IN THE COUNTRY. 


e 
UNDERTAKES MANUFACTURING AND 
DISTRIBUTION OF AGRICULTURAL 
INPUTS SUCH AS TRACTORS, 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 
BIOFERTILIZERS ETC; 
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with good reason as a positive gesture 
towards the coup regime. Yet one has to 
“understand that in the Soviet history of 


he storm over Narasimha Rao and 
de: his government's reaction to the 
ani Scviet developments does not seem 


Contents , 








EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK: 


to have ended. In fact, some of the Cabinet the last seventy years, most of the 
Mintste-s as also important Congressmen aera as ove leadership changes were brought about 


are beleved to be insistent on the 
government coming out with a clear 
statement on its relations with Mascow. 

One has, however, to take into account 
the fac that cataclysmic changes have 
been tzking place in the Soviet Union 
and it may be wise for a government to 
wait and watch before rushing to make a 
policy-statement on the subject. Not a 


by some sort of coups, which were 
legitimised by stage-managed 
endorsement by the party’s Central 
Committee. There was therefore nothing 
frightfully wrong if Narasimha Rao had 
come to believe that the coup leaders 
had come to stay. As subsequent reports 
have revealed, the US Administration 
~ itself expected that the coup might succeed 


2 Reflections on Historie 
Happentage In USSR 
Sunt 


Bhargava . 
4 View from Moscow: Lessons for 
Gorbachev Georg! Arbatoy 
§ Reacting to Soviet Events 
6 indo-Soviet Relations and 
India's National Interests 


single icem in the USSR can be regarded 7 EE beret Se Flasco and it was careful not to slam the door in 
today as being sure of survival—neither C. Raja Mohan the face of the junta that overthrew 
personalities nor institutions. The rapid | 11 indian Response to Soviet Gorbachev. 

unfolding of developments have cad aie ee “But it was amazing that the 
demonstrated the vulnerability of | 43 Soviet Criels and Reaction of Government of India at that time did not 
Gorbacnev and the sudden emergence of ` ladlanieft. .. .] express any appreciation of Gorbachev’s 
Yeltsin as a world leader, although at the "Ravi Mi Bakaya role in cementing Indo-Soviet friendship, 


15 Our Emerging Future: 


same time ane can hardly say that Yeltsin Economic and Political 


can dc without Gorbachev. It is also 


apart from the Soviet leader’s contribution 
to world peace. 


quite possible that this balance will not | 47 Prive E However, New Delhi exercised caution 
prevail after some time. Imperatives for a Better Futare | .by not sending any message of greetings 

As for institutions, who in the wide Abdu Sattar : to the new junta on the very morrow of 
world could fprecast that the all-powerful 2 aT Coe ‘the-coup. What is worth noting also is 
office cf the Central Cammittee of the nas that after the collapse of the coup, the 
Soviet Communist Party would be put | 24 DOCUMENT: intellectuals Prime Minister sent greetings not only to 
under :ock and key by just a decree— Denouce Soviet Coup President Gorbachev but also to Boris 
withou: any resistance by its staff who | a pale A Ploneeriog | Yeltsin, the elected President of the Russian 
were sapposed to be the successors of | 4, ee ates Federation, one of the constituent republics 
the intrepid Bolsheviks in Lenin’s mould? Break with Past of the USSR. This implied recognition of 

No doubt Narasimha Rao’s initial And the new realities in the Soviet Union 


30 Agricaltural Polloy and Mode of 
Commualoation J. George 
33 Courage 


observetion on Gorbachev's ouster that 
it shoud serve as a warning to all those 
. Ina hurry to bring about reforms, created 
_ confusion and could have been interpreted 
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where Yeltsin’s stock has shot up by his 
prompt lead to the mass resistance against 
the coup. 

In this context, one has to note the 
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complex problem of diplomacy that faces New Delhi. 
On one hand, it has to continue dealing with the Soviet 
Government because formally that is in charge of the 
country’s foreign policy and defence. At the same time, 
the constituent republics have already secured a degree 
of autonomy even before the Union Treaty has been 
signed. l 

The cyclonic changes in the Soviet Union may soon 


end up with many of the constituent republics asserting. 


their independence from Moscow. The process is not 
going to be confined to the Baltic states as is clear from 
the latest reports. 

The turmoil in the Soviet Union has upset many of 
the contractual schedules in the multi-dimensional Indo- 
Soviet trade. Since the Soviet Union is reportedly 
responsible for 70 per cent of this country’s defence 
supplies, any disruption in the schedule of delivery will 
have a bearing on our security imperatives. Also, there 


are agreements for crude oil, fertiliser, newsprint, 
pharmaceuticals and coking coal supplies from the Soviet 
Union. How far these schedules aré going to be kept in 
the midst of the turbulent situation in the Soviet Union 
today, is certainly a matter of concern in New Delhi. 
Finally, there is the vexed question of the rupee-rouble 
ratio artifically maintained at present. As India’s Foreign 
Secretary has publicly explained recently, this needs to 
be settled without delay at the political level as it has a 
direct bearing upon the balance of trade as also defence 
supplies in the past as well as the future. 

While Indo-Soviet relations thus continue to occupy a 


‘very important place in India’s foreign policy framework, 


it is in India’s national interests. that stability soon 


‚retums in the USSR, so that the present multifarious 


relationship between the two countries can be refashioned 
in the context of the emerging realities in the Soviet 
Union. ~- 

August 27 : NC. 





Reflections on Historic Happenings in USSR 


SUMIT CHAKRAVARTTY 


Ay hen one received in the morning of August 19 the 
W news of Gorbachev's overthrow in the USSR one was 

" least prepared for it. In fact ong could hardly belleve 
one’s ears. And yet there had been warnings of such an 
attempt in the not-so-distant past, warnings that the world 
had chogen to ignore : 

The latest warning had come on August 16 from 
Alexander Yakovlev, a former aide of Mikhail Gorbachev 
, and erstwhile member of the Pollt-Bureau of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU). While announcing his 
decision to resign from the CPSU, Yakovlev—whose 
intellectual input into the evolution of the concept of 
perestroika (restructuring) was literally phenomenal—spoke 
of a “Stalinist” core of the party leadership preparing a coup. 

“The truth is that the party leadership, in contradiction to 
its down declarations, is ridding itself of the democratic wing 
‘of the party and is preparing for social revenge and for a 
party and state coup,” he said in a statement. 

This was an echo of similar sentiments voiced by Eduard 
Shevardnadze, the former Soviet Foreign Minister, when he 
resigned from that post (and thereafter from the CPSU Itself) 
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last December. While tendering his resignation Shevardnadze 
had laid special stress on the idea of an “approaching 
dictatorship”. 
And one-and-a-half years ago, Boris Yeltsin, the present 
‘Hero of the Soviet Union’ who was instrumental in bringing 
back democracy to the Soviet people after less than three 
days of uncertainty following the coup, wrote: 
The latest news: Rumours are growing around Moscow 
that a coup Is being planned for the next plenum of the 
Central Committee, with the aim of dismissing Gorbachev 
from his post of General Sec of the Central 
. ‘Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
but leaving him as Chairman of the Congress of People’s 
Deputies. I don’t believe these rumours, but even if they 
come true I shall fight for Gorbachev at the plenum. Yes, I 
“shall fight for him—my perpetual opponent, the lover of 
half-mcasures and half-steps. These tactics he prefers will 
eventually be his downfall: unless, of course, he realises 
his chief failing in ime. 
In these one-and-a-half years a lot of water has fown 
down the Volga. Yellsin left the Party In disgust at the 


“(Continued on page 32) 
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The Gorbachev Saga 


G.S. BHARGAVA 


? ne could have likened the extraordinary return to 

i the Saviet Presidentship of Mikhail Sergeyevich 

* Gorbachev to the phoenix phenomenon but there 
is notiing mythical about the development. In fact, it 
was the outcome of an unprecedented popular upsurge, 
one of the greatest of its kind in human history. Secondly, 
the Gorbachev who has resumed his earlier position is a 
crippled personality, in more senses than one, bowing to 
the wil of the people as reflected by the actions of Boris 
Yeltsin, the President of the Russian Federal Repnblic, 


who mobilised the resistance to the coup and saw it- 


defeated. 

How do the two great leaders differ and where do 
they s and today? From the time Yeltsin parted company 
with Gorbachev about two years ago and, after resigning 
his position in ‘the Supreme Soviet, assumed the 
Presidantship of the Russian Federation, he has steadfastly 
fortified his constituency which is the Government of 
the Russian Federation, and manned it with trusted and 
like-minded persons. At the political level, he has 
abandoned the Communist Party and tried to establish 
an alternative organisation. 

Gorbachev, on the other hand, strove to reform the 
moribund Communist Party and breathe into it the new 
life of perestroika, but with very limited success. At the 
government level, he had brought in conservatives with 
a view to conciliating the hardliners and carrying them 
along. The three most striking examples were Gennady 
Yanayev, who was the Vice-President, Valentin Pavlov, 
the P-ime Minister, and Boris Pugo, the Minister of 

` Interior. 

All the three proved traitors to the cause of perestrofka. 
Pugo has ended his life after the collapse of the coup, 

` while the other two, hopefully, will get their deserts 
Others like Vladimir Kryuchkov, who was the chief of 
the KGB and whom Gorbachev has ruefully described as 
a culured person, also did not live up to the trust 
reposed in him. 

Temperamentally, while Yeltsin is hardnased and 
down to-earth, Gorbachev is starry-eyed and idealistic, 
more like Jaya Prakash Narayan and Nehru in our 
country. But temperament is not fully responsible for 
their divergent behaviours in the last twenty months or 
so. 


The author is the Executive Editor of Pulse, a fortnightly 
jou-nal of public affairs, and has written this piece for 


it. 
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By the very nature of the task undertaken by Gorbachev, 
namely restructuring the Soviet society from the bottom 
and introducing democratic freedoms and. a multi-party 
system, he had to evolve a broad consensual approach 
with different elements in the polity represented in it. 
This had, no doubt, slowed down the pace of the reform 
but he thought the price was worth paying. ` 


+ 


DURING the three months I had spent in Moscow last 
year the only issue which engaged media attention at 
home and abroad was the “tussle” between Gorbachev 
and Yeltsin, and the Soviet Government and the Russian 
Federal Government which they headed respectively. 
Rusian friends also would put the blame for the shortage 
of goods, including essential articles, on elther Gorbachev 
or Yeltsin depending on their predilections. Some would 
allege that Gorbachev was sheltering the “mafia” which 
was diverting supplies from the shops and i 
them while others would say that it was Yeltsin's work. 
The Mayor of Moscow being a Yeltsin man, the civic 
administration too was under him. 

Now it has come to light that the mafia was with the 
hardliners who staged the failed coup. The plan was to 
flood the shops with the hoarded articles once the power 
was fully seized. This would suggest that the putsch had 
been in the making for several months. 

If I have learnt anything about the Soviet Union, it is 
to reject what the Western media shout about the 
developments there. Until recently, Yeltsin was their 
favourite while Gorbachev was being assailed for his 
softness towards the hardliners and for concentrating 
power in his hands, in addition to retaining the General ° 
Secretaryship of the Communist 

In retrospect, if he had not been the General Secretary 
of the party at the time of the coup, the party apparatus 
would have been fully used by the usurpers. As it 
happened, key functionaries like Vladimir Ivashko, the 
Deputy General Secretary, did not toe their line. How 
amorphous was the executive power concentrated in 
Gorbachev's hands has also been shown. 

Secondly, because of the openness or glasnost, 
introduced and institutionalised by Gorbachev in the 
last five years, there was widespread dissent and criticism 
of the establishment. Some vested interests and cranks 
like the Hare Krishna cult people also joined the campaign. 
The Western media, mostly, made much of such criticism, 

"(Continued on page 35) 
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Z4 -or at least a-year-and-a-half how, I have been 
Æ; increasingly disappointed by Soviet President 
“ “ Mikhail Gorbachev 


I was in Helsinki when the fascist putsch struck 
Moscow. On Russian Republic President Boris Yeltsin’s 
- request, I had been discussing with Finnish business 
leaders and government officlals opportunities for 
development of economic ties between Russia and Finland. 

I was doing what I could to help moblise Western 
support for those in my country who were resisting the 
conspirators. Among other things, I was using my 
personal contacts with Northern Europe and the United 
States, trying to translate the extremely warm attitudes 
to Gorbachev, the person, into political support of those 
who were fighting the funta. 

Honestly, I myself was wholeheartedly sympathetic 


to Gorbachev—very worried about him, anxious to see , 


him return—and ready to forget the fact that he was the 
main person responsible for keeping a bunch of ruthless 
traitors and conspirators in key positions, an act that 
Een my country to the brink of abyss. 


+ 


ACTUALLY, at stake. was not just my country but the 
whole world: After all, for three days, the, world’s 
biggest nuclear potential was in the hands of criminal 
-adventurists ready for anything. Alas, not everyone in 
the West realised it immediately, and on the first day I 
was hearing, on and on, very naive or ridiculous musings. 
Fortunately, that soon passed. 

I would like to make a special mention of President 
Bush’s second statement last Monday (August 19) and 
his press conference Tuesday, former British Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher’s two speeches, the statement of 
British Prime Minister John Major, German Foreign 
Minister Hans Dietrich Genscher and a number ef others. 
These speeches provided substantial support. But what 
was needed was something much bigger—a miracle. , 

And the miracle did happen. Unarmed citizens of my 


—Editor 


country, headed by a handful of brave leaders of 
resistance—Yeltsin and others who stood by him those 
tragic days—defeated the world’s biggest military machine 
and secret police. 

Gorbachev returned to Moscow. I did hope that he 
was returning as a born-again reform leader, who learned 
the bitter lessons of these days—a man whose eyes had 
been opened and who could now see and understand 


_ both his real self and his close assocjates. 


Gorbachev's very first steps bitterly disappointed me. 
I do not want to dwell on the fact that he did not deem it 
necessary to come (upon his return to Moscow) to the 
. huge rally'at the Russian Parliament's walls. There he 
should have made a deep bow to the citizens of Moscow, 
to Yeltsin and his comrades-in-arms, to all who put their 
lives on the line to save the country (and, perhaps, the 
whole world) from disaster, and who also freed him and 
his family from arrest and saved him from political and- 
probably also physical death. 

Neither do I-want to note that he started his first 
public statement after the putsch not by repenting, nor 
by asking for forgiveness for his fateful shorts 
flippancy and irresponsibility in putting criminals and 
adventurers into key positions, and for the deaf ear he 
turned to numerous warnings of imminent danger. 
Rather, he chose to tell an‘emotional story of his and his 
family’s ordeal during the three days under house arrest 
on the Crimean shore. 

Worse things wert in store. Gorbachev once again 
went into empty rhetoric about his commitment to 
socialism and his plans to reform the Communist Party. 
He even started to seek apology for a political scum like 
Anatoly Lukyanov, who, even if not directly participating 
in the conspiracy (which I frankly doubt), still strained 
tremendous effort over the past few years to prepare it. 

And, worst of all, Gorbachev, even if “temporarily” i 
at first named to the country’s key posts co-conspirators 
like General Mikhail’ Moiseyev or people close to the 
conspiracy. Later, under the pressure from the mass 
media and Yeltsin’s insistence, those nominations were 
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revokec., 

No, Sorbachev apparently was not born again, did 
not shed scales from his eyes, did not free himself from 
his terr ble cocksureness born to a considerable extent 
out of Gorbamania in the West. r, 

Therefore, the main threat to reforms may turn out to 
be Gorbachev himself, the man with whose name the 
start of those reforms is justly associated. | mean his 
attemp&—and his first steps did create such an 
impreseion—to lead at least some perpetrators of the 
coup away from full responsibility, to retain many of 
those who do not want and cannot move forward to the 
country’s democratic renewal, and to rescue his old 
politica. line of endless hesitations and unprincipled 
compremises, which is bound to lead the country to an 
econorr ic collapse and a political catastrophe. 

Because of all those things, the Soviet President might 
be willing again to quarrel with his natural allies in 
perestroika and close ranks with its enemies. I have a 
growing suspicion that his endless flirtation with 
reactionary generals, vicious party bureaucrats and 
reactionaries of all stripes are not just a weakness dr a 
mistake, but rather something he needs to counterbalance 
the democrats, who are resolute proponents of the 
reforms and who seem to scare Gorbachev the most. 


+ 


WELL, what are we to do now? Remove Gorbachev? 
No, under no circumstances. There is no one yet for now 


who can take the post he is occupying, and we cannot 
afford the luxury of long and painful procedures of 
changing the President. Gorbachev should stay there, 
Dar Ee rriat be mede ta ahed those scales rom his ayes 
to draw the right lessons from the tragic events and to 
act the way the times demand. 

Of course, it is up to ourselves; only we can do it. Can 
the West help? Yes, it can—by dropping Gorbamania 
and paying close attention to, among other things, the 
issues of aid to the Soviet Union, to the opinions of those 
who in these days of reckoning became the true leaders 
of the country and of the democratic reform. 

Let me name them just in case: Boris Yeltsin, of 
course, the main hero of these five days in August; 
Russian Prime Minister Ivan Silayev; Ruslan Khasbulatov, 
Acting Chairman of the Russian Parliament; former 
Gorbachev adviser Alexander Yakovlev; former Soviet 
Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze; Russian Republic 
Vice-President Alexander Rutskoi; Vladimir Lukin, 
Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Russian Parliament, Gennady Burbulis, State Secretary 
of the Russian Government, and Russian Foreign Minister 
Andrei Kozyrev. 

And let the West help, rather than hamper, by its 
foreign policies the demilitarisation of the Soviet Union. 
For if there were any doubts that the monster of militarism 
is out of control and that it is from this latter-day 
Frankenstein’s monster that the main threat emanates, 
those doubts should have pean blown off by the events 
of August. QO 


Reacting to Soviet Events 


There has been criticism from many quarters about the Government of India’s response to the momentous developments in the Soviet 
Luton. The dissatisfaction with the Government's confused stand could be discerned even within the ruling Congress party. Here is 
H e text of a letter add) essed to Prime Ministe Narasimha Rao, by K. Natwar Singh, the former Minister of State for External Affairs 


wade Rajiv Gandhi's Prime Ministership. Nakom Singh continues to be an acting member of the Congress party. 


` 21 August 1991 


Dear Prime Minister, 


Those dealing with foreign affairs at high 1 levels 
should think twice before saying anything. On the 
removal of Mr Gorbachev you, External Affairs Minister 
Mac havsinh Solanki, Minister of State Eduardo Faleiro 
have made different pronouncements. This has caused 
alo of confusion and a subject of adverse comment 
in Central Hall and among senior journalists. 

Ir these statements had been made by unemployed 
ex-ministers or ex-MPs or private individuals it would 
not have mattered, but they have been made by 
individuals holding the highest positions in 
Government. 

It is possible to make a good case for each of these 
statements. It is equally true that each one can be 
derrolished with effortless ease. What worries me is 
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that taken collectively they add up to an incoherent 
management of our foreign affairs, Such a fragmented 
and piece-meal approach fo momentous events is 
fraught with great danger. 

You are not unfamiliar with international affairs 
and rightly have earned a reputation for using words 
carefully. It is, therefore, a matter of surprise that you 
should have expressed the views you did on the 
current events in the Soviet Union at a Youth Congress 
function the other day. 

We have to watch developments in the Soviet 
Union with very great, care. If we have to pronounce 
on them then the Government should do so after 
mature consideration and speak with one voice. 


With regards, 


Yours sincerely, 
K. Natwar Singh 








Indo-Soviet Relations and India’s National Interests : 





_ SUNANDA K-DATTA-RAY : 


F. hen the.world’s stock markets plunged on ‘August 
A : 19, Indian scrip reached a new high in Bombay 
and Delhi; while local currencles everywhere fell 
‘annie against the dollar, the rupee rose by nearly 
three per cent in relation to the sterling. Without quite 
joining “the renegade states” of Iraq, Libya and Cuba, 


P.V. Narasimha Rao seemed to offer the political equivalent. 


of this reversal of the global trend when he announced 
enigmatically that Mikhail Gorbachev's fate was “a clear 
warming to all those who want to bring about a change”. 
* Obviously the Prime Minister expressed himself badly, 
perhaps he was trying to. say that virtue is always 


' crucified, perhaps he was unconsciously speaking of his .. 


own difficulties in introducing drastic economic reforms. 
For New Delhi stresses that at no time did it intend to 
endorse the’coup. Also, that whenever Gorbachev was 
personally involved in some aspect of Indo-Soviet 
diplomacy, the Soviets made strenuous efforts to meet 
every Indian requirement. 

Two instances of such eee are cited with 
gratitude. In spite of acute domestic preoccupations, 


Gorbachev initiated a number of institutional arrangements - 
. during V.P. Singh's visit to Moscow. Secondly, when 


negotiations to renew the Indo-Soviet Treaty seemed to 
be mired, a direct approach to ‘the Soviet President 
produced two messages within 48 hours rescuing the 
situation and spelling out full details of all the attendant 
ceremonies, ; 

But Friday's (August 23) drama in Moscow—amounting 
to a virtual counter-coup by Boris Yeltsin who is known 
to be far closer to the USA than the Soviet President— 


confirmed that any stable relationship must look beyond: 


personal to national interests. Indian -offidals explain 
that a major reason why New Delhi did not rush to 
follow the Western lead in denouncing the State of 
Emergency Committee was that this country’s relationship 
is with the Soviet ‘Union and its people, and that. the, 
continuity of this friendship has to be respected irrespective 


* of who reigns in the Kremilin. This is a valid point that 


may not have received sufficient attention in the controversy 


other, the well-meaning clamour of those for whom all 
foreign policy issues are prance to ine single question 


a of human rights. 


The depth and extent of India’s stake in Soviet stability 


The author is the Editor of The Statesman. This article 
' is reproduced from The Sunday Statesman (August 


_ ver the CPI-M’s resporise on the one hand and, on the” 
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ruled out such simple idealism. Nor could it afford to 
copy the kind of posturing indulged in by powers that 
are looking for investment opportunities in the Soviet . 
Union or the elimination of a global rival. The Western 
nations had every reason to view the coup with the 
utmost dismay. In fact, Harkishan Singh Surjeet may 
even have placed his finger on the basic concern that, 
underlay their expressed anxiety for the future of demo- 
cracy and human rights when he expressed the hope 
that under the Emergency Committee Moscow would 
“once again play its rightful role” in world affairs. — 

Eduardo Falerio may even have had Soviet withdrawal 
from international power politics | in mind’ when he 
complained on August 21 that national sovereignty was 
“being eroded by (the) imposition af new conditionalities 
on aid”, This is something that may not have happened 
to the same extent if the disappearance of the second 
pole in international politics had not deprived the Third 
World of the leverage that the non-aligned movement 
was once able to exercise. 

Nor can Indian opinion be faulted too much. for 
wondering how the putsch would affect a trade surplus 
of Rs 1700 crares, plans to manufacture MIG-29 aircraft 
in this country, the hunt for military spares or hopes of 
using the excess capacity in public sector defence units 
to produce military exports that are expected to earn as 
much as Rs 500 crores in foreign exchange. Apart from 
selling coking coal, fertiliser, newsprint, drugs and 
pharmaceuticals and a substantial quantity of crude and 
petroleum products, the Soviet Union accounts for 70 
per.cent of India’s defence supplies. Only last month the 
Soviet Defence Ministry renewed its offer of the supersonic 
YSK-141 fighter which is still in the development stage 
and is said to be at least five years ahead of any Western 
advanced vertical short take-off and landing (AVSTOL) 


equivalent. $ 
Khrushchev’s overthrow in 1964 made no ; qualitative 


5 difference to this relationship. But the August 19 cóup 


took place at a time when Indo-Soviet ties were already 
beginning to feel some of the impact of the shift in 
Moscow’s priorities. 

One explanation is, of course, that in his determination 
to achieve detente with the USA, anxiety to attract 
Western .capital and hope of joining the European 
mainstream, Gorbachov no longer accorded as- much - 
importance to Third World partners. This perception is 


fairly comman in the nar-aligned nations, especially in 
_ the radical Arab countries where the exodus of Soviet 


_. (Continued on page 32) 
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Gorbachev and Coup Fiasco 


- C. RAJA MOHAN 


ee 


The following two pieces by the author, a Research Associate at the Institute for Defence Studies and Analyses, 
Nev Delhi, were written after Gorbachev's ouster and following the failure of the coup in the USSR respectively. 


$s ete Cited Revolution over? While the 
i Fi %\ personal ‘and political fate of Mikhail 
Gorbacaev may be in doubt, it could be extremely 
difficul: for the coup leaders in Kremlin to reverse 
the sweeping and historic changes that he wrought 
on the Soviet Union and the world. : 
Gortachev’s accomplishments over the last few 
years—zhe fundamental reform of the Soviet society, 
ending the Cold War, pushing the world towards 
peace aud arms limitation, reshaping the international 
relations in Europe and Asla—had already become 
axiomatic in understanding the contemporary word. 
Perhaps more significant than this political and 
diplomatic achievement is his contribution to the 
way we think about the world. One of the greatest 
statesmen of the twentieth century, Gorbachev has 


made a decisive break from the intellectual illusions: 


and fantasies that have choked the world for more 


than 10) years. He sought to end the brutality and ` 


gore, the pclitical ugliness and violence, militarism 
and terrorism that have marred the mighty techno- 
logical zchievements of humankind in the twentieth 
century. The millennium is certainly not here, but 
Gorbachev has taken the world closer than ever 
before towards a civil society in international 
relations. 

In 1985, when Gorbachev took the reins in 


Kremlir, the world was gripped by the fear of a. 


nuclear holocaust. Much of the initial diplomatic 
activism of the Soviet leader was devoted to over- 
coming the nuclear arms race. A combination of 
unilateral initiatives, aggressive peace diplomacy 
and sone deft political positioning in Europe 
produced the Intermediate range Nuclear Forces 
(INF) Treaty. The significance of the ‘Treaty was 
not in the elimination of a whole class of nuclear 
weapons. Its importance was in challenging the 


thi a ee Sa 
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‘Global Implications of Gorbachev Revolution 


traditional notions about nuclear weapons and the 


_doctrines that ‘surrounded them. Gorbachev's 


challenge to the prevailing nuclear theology was 
two-fold. One was raising the demand for the 
elimination of all nuclear weapons worldwide and 
the other to undermine the idea of nuclear 
deterrence—the idea that perpetual nuclear terror. 
was the only way to perpetual peace. i 

Gorbachev could-not certainly get the United 


-States and its allies to accept his ideas on nuclear 


abolition and shed the doctrine of nuclear deterrente. 
The Western reluctance-to rethink had also substan- 
tially slowed down the pace of progress on nuclear 
arms limitations. The much delayed Strategic Arms 
Reduction treaty- (START) was more a symbol of 
past thinking rather than of the new. On balance, 
Gorbachev was successful in eliminating the fear of 
a nuclear war, if not nuclear weapons themselves. 
With the elimination of the Soviet-American political 
rivalry that drove the nuclear arms race for four 
decades, the world has slept much better in spite of 
the thousands of nuclear weapons that continue to 
float about in the Soviet.and American arsenals. 
Gorbachev’s quest for the abolition of mass des- 
truction weapons was much more successful in the 
case of chemical weapons. The Soviet Union’s 
readiness to accept intrusive mechanisms to verify 
the elimination of chemical weapons has brought 
the international community close to a convention 
banning the production and use of chemical weapons. 
i 


+ am ` 4 oa at 
THROUGH his unilateral reduction of half a million 
troops announced at the United Nations in December 
1988, Gorbachev paved’ the way for a dramatic 
scaling down of the Dulitary £ confrontation in Europe, 
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the most intensely armed corner of the world. Two 


central tenets formed Gorbachev’s policy’ on - 


conventional arms reductions. One was to transcend 
the Clausewitzian notion of war as an extension of 


politics. Gorbachev argued that (in the industrialised . 


world at least) war can no longer be seen as an 
extension of policy, given the disastrous conse- 
quences of even a limited conventional war in 
Europe. The other tenet was the idea that the 
secyrity of nations in the new context could be 
ensured by the doctrine of ‘defensive defence’, of 
limiting military forces to “reasonable sufficiency”, 
emphasis on defensive means and of preventing 


aggression through political cooperation and collec-. 


tively agreed and enforced transparency im the 
activities of military forces. The application of 
these tenets are initially'to be.limited to Europe. 
_ There is widespread apprehension today over 
the fyture of various arms controls treaties that 
have been negotiated during Gorbachev's tenure. 
Soviet-American arms control and the multilateral 
arms limitation structures in Europe have always 
been dependent on the nature of political relations 
between Russia and the West. At this moment it is 
‘not clear whether the new junta in Moscow will be 


able to consolidate its power and any judgment of | 


it} interaction with the outside world may be 
premature. Although the leaders of the coup may 
have used the arguments of one-sided concessions 
to the West in arms control to mobilise domestic 
discontent against Gorbachev, they may be realistic 
enough not to fight on too many fronts and stir up 
needless external trouble when it can be_safely 
` avoided. The assurance that they will abide by all 
the internationa? commitments of the past could 
well be genuine. The challenge for the new regime 
in Moscow is to get the West to deal with them 
after a decent interval. But history is also replete 
with examples when beleaguered states have contem- 


plated external adventure when confronted with, 


domestic survival. 
- The biggest worries are clearly in Europe and in 
particular in Germany. For Gorbachev, the disarma- 
_ment diplomacy was not an end in itself, but part 
of a larger strategy of recasting the European order 
and returning Russia to the European mainstream. 
One of the biggest triumphs of Gorbachev was 
ending the Cold War in Europe, overcoming its 
post-War division info two rival blocs, and the 
- creation of a single cooperative order under the 
| framework of the Conference on Security and 


Cooperation in Europe (CSCE). He achieved this at | 


the end of 1990 with the sigriing of a Charter of 


Paris by all the European nations alongwith the 
United States and Canada Although this involved 
the winding up of the Warsaw Pact, the dissolution 
‘of the COMECON, the control over Eastern Europe, 
and the continued existence of the NATO, it also 
brought, immense benefits to the Soviet. Union. 
These included the creation of a special relationship 
with unified Germany and enthusiastic backing for 
Russian reconstruction from ail the continental 
European powers, including Germany, France and 
Italy all of whom promised generous economic, 


assistance. 


+ z 
BUT clearly Gorbachev. had underestimated. the ` 
domestic resistance to the reintegration of Russia 
into the West and the depth of xenophobia so root- 
ed in Russian history. The immediate complications 
concern the continued presence of about 300,000 
troops in the eastern part of Germany which were 
due to be withdrawn over the next few years. The 
current crisis poses a tremendous challenge to the 
vision of the Paris Charter and the crisis resolution 


- mechanisms envisaged in the CSCE framework. 


The crisis in Yugoslavia showed the utter confusion 
and the ill-preparedness of’ the all-European 
framework as well as the 12 nation European 
Community to cope with the civil war in that 
country. The drift to a civil war in the USSR would 
be far more difficult and dangerous to deal with. 
The possible anarchy and chaos in the dargest 
and militarily the most powerful nation in the- 
European states-system is bound to-be terribly 
traumatic to the new European security order. The 
CSCE framework had created the beginning of a 
legal framework for collective intervention when 
peace and security in Europe are threatened. But at 
the practical level, beyond the condemnation of the 
coup, suspension of the economic assistance (that 
has already been announced by the EC), the demands 
for the restoration of Gorbachev and the constitutio- 
nal process of Moscow, it is not clear how far 
Europe and the United States could go in pushing 
the new leadership in Moscow. The trade-off between 
the new principles of European security (as well as 
a personal commitment to, Gorbachev) and the 
pragmatism required to deal with an imploding 
nuclear giant in the neighbourhood could indeed 
be excruciating. If Gorbachev was the one who. 
accelerated the historical movement in Europe and . 


- the main architect of the new order in Europe, his. 


downfall poses the biggest challenge to the durability 
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of that order. - 


Al the global level, Gorbachev’s success in ending” 


the Sov.et-American rivalry and reviving the wartime 
Soviet-American cooperation against fasciam made 
it poss.ble to think in terms of global collective 
. security through the United Nations. In September 
1987, Gorbachev unveiled a number of proposals 
for the comprehensive expansion of the UN role in 
international security. The late eighties saw the 
steady increase of the UN profile in the resolution 
of regional conflicts. It was with the crisis in the 
Gulf that the dramatic assertion of the collective 
security role in the United Nations was felt. 
These is a-widespread sentiment particularly in 


the developing world (and in the Soviet Union) - 


that Gorbachev allowed the United Nations to 
become an extension of the US State Department 


„ and tamely let Washington assert its global hege- 


mony. There are a number of questionable premises 
in this argument, but the critics of Gorbachev have 
never paused to reflect on the reality of a brazen 
aggression by Saddam Hussein and his refusal to 
leave any diplomatic space for other great powers 
to prevent the war in the Gulf. In the coming days 
the act.ons of the-Soviet Union in the UN Security 


Council will be a major indicator of the course the | 


new regime in Moscow will adopt in its external 
- orientation. The Middle East peace conference to 
be jointly sponsored by Moscow and Washington 
now hangs in a balance. So does the future of 
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“rni tuee days that shook the world. The 
“T. incompetent tyranny that tried to oust Mikhail 
Gorbachev and take over the Soviet Union has 
unraveled, If the coup that removed Nikita 
Krushchev in 1964 was swift, decisive and tragic, 
the attempt to remove Gorbachev has turned out 
to be an incompetent farce. This farce, however, 
could end the uncertain course that Soviet politics 
had been subjected to over the last few years. The 
failure of the coup is a triumph for the demo- 
cratisat.on process and the search for a law-based 
society in the Soviet Union initiated by Gorbdchev. 
The attempt to reverse the course of reform in the 
USSR has now been comprehensively defeated. 
The incompetence of the Gang of Eight was writ 
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Soviet- American cooperation on a number of regional 
issues, 


ALTHOUGH a number of question marks remain 
on the durability of the institutlons and processes 
engineered by Gorbachev, his lasting contributions 
are likely to be many. His political reform in the 
Soviet Union and his liberation of Eastern Europe 
have accelerated the process of global democrati- 
sation. He has destroyed the posing of unacceptable 
choices between democracy and socialism as well 
as democracy, and development. His own ouster 
can be seen as a setback, but only a temporary one. 
The continuing resistance in the Soviet Union is å 
triumphant vindication of his struggle to democratise 
Russia. Beyond democracy, Gorbachev has brought 
human rights, political decentralisation and federa- 
lism in multi-ethnic societies as inescapable elements 
on the international agenda. While his detractors 
have accused him of undermining the unity and 
integrity of the Soviet Union, it is Gorbachev who 
has struck the balance between human rights and 
democratisation on the one hand and the unity of 
nation-states on the other. He has sought to open 
the prison-house of nationalities that the USSR has 
remained while letting it evolve into a genuine 
federation. Those who have ousted. Gorbachev in 
the name of unity are certain to undermineit. 


Triumph of Democratic Process 


large over the coup. On the very second day, itwas 
forced to purge one of its own, the Prime Minister, 
Valentin Pavlov. That the coup was disorganised 
was evident from the fact that the only man’they 
could arrest was*Gorbachev. Their inability to 
touch Boris Yeltsin, the natural rallyitig point of the 
resistance to the coup, ensured the inevitable collapse 
of the junta. The half-hearted. use of force outside 
the Russian Parliament on the second day could 


‘not inspire fear but only served tg! solidify the 


resistance. The battle of wills was clearly lost at 
that point- of time. The coup leaders were also 
unable to enforce their will on the mass media thus 
failing to prevent the consolidation of the resistance. 

The coup leaders, largely creatures of Gorbachev, 
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who pulled them out of the woodwork of the 
apparatus, in their failure demonstrated the 
narrowness of their support base not just in the 
Soviet society at large, but even in the institutional 
bases of conservatism such as the Army, the KGB 
and the bureaucracy. None of the republican leaders; 
except in Kirghizla, extended their support to the 
leaders. Most of them hedged their bets and the 
critical ones—Boris Yeltsin of Russia and Nursultan 
Nazarbayev of Kazakhstan—opposed it. All the 
republics had a lot to gain with the new Union 
Treaty, that would have given wide ranging powers 
to them in the process of decentralisation which 
was also the chief bugbear of the conservatives. All 
the five Central Asian republics are governed by 
Communist leaders who had little incentive in 
reversing the federalisation of Soviet policy. The 
inability to get the support of even the marginal 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union was the final 
death blow to the coup. 


+ 


AT a more fundamental level the collapse of the 
junta is the result of the fundamental structural 
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reforms in the Soviet society brought about by 
Gorbachev. Perestroika and glasnost may have failed 
to deliver on the economic front, but they have 
profoundly altered the balance of power- among 
the institutions of Soviet polity. Mikhail Gorbachev 
had smashed the power of the monolithic Party- 
state, separating the state and the Communist 
Party, transferring power from the unelected 
apparatchiks to the elected representatives of the 


- people, and devolving real power to the republics. 


By the time the Twentyeighth Congress of the 
CPSU was held in July 1990, these institutional 
changes in the Soviet society had already reduced 
the CPSU to a pale shadow of its former self. It is 
this transference of power to the people and the 
loss of fear that comes with democratisation that 
have so successfully resisted the attempt to force 
march the Russian people into the past. 

It would be foolhardy to predict the nature of 
the Soviet politics after the coup. But one thing is 
certain. The incompetence and importance of the 
much feared Stalinists and conservatives in the 
Soviet society now stand exposed to ridicule. The 
reactionary forces of the Soviet society have clearly 
delayed their move far-too much to be successful. 
The centre af Soviet politics now shifts dra.ati- 
cr .y to the liberal and reformist side. Conservatives 
and Slavophiles have become marginal men in 
Soviet politics, at least for the foreseeable future. 

There is much speculation about the real winner 
of the three days that shook Russia and the world. 
Boris Yeltsin’s status has certainly shot up. But so 
has the affection for Gorbachev, whose reforms 
have made Russia safe from tyranny. There is no 
iron law of Soviet politics that suggests the positions 


-of Gorbachev and Yeltsin will remain absolutely 


incompatible in the new Soviet order. Cooperation 
and power-sharing between the two leaders will be 
absolutely critical for the forward movement of the 
Russian and Soviet societies. The international res- 
ponse, in particular the Western one, to the crisis in 
the Soviet Union has made it amply clear that 
much of the positive gains in the international 
arena that have been achieved over the last few 
years is so dependent on Gorbachev and the stability 
of the Soviet Union. The coup, however incompetent 
and farcical, has at least demonstrated to the West 
and the need to support wholeheartedly a positive 
and responsible leadership in the Soviet Union. In 
a wider sense the restoration of constitutional 
authority in the Soviet Union is a triumph for the 
process of democratisation at both the internal and 
international levels in the world as a whole. Q 
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. Indian Response to Soviet Developments 


at rejoice over ‘the jesse inode defeat of the 
PARES leaders of the coup d'etat in the Soviet 
or. and return of Gorbachev to power. While 
_ the Scviet people—women, and men, intelligentsia 
‘and workers, and the soldiers of the crack tank 
divisions and paratrooper divisions—have covered 
themselves with- glory, the events iw the Soviet 
' Unior have uncovered the designs of the diques of 


the friends of dictatorship, em py hae TEM An regime and 
‘terror in our midst. Some ill- 





talked of the folly of Boris Yeltsin who, by his bold” 


and courageous stand, has saved the Soviet people 
_. from relapse into a form of Stalinism. Some commen- 
: tators hastened to 
‘laugh The’ fact is.that throughout‘the length and 
breadch of the vast -Soviet republic, it was only 


‘Boris Yeltsin who represented ‘the Principle of | 


; legitimacy and popular ap 
Gorbachev himself had beet ‘elected President 
- through an indirect election: ‘The electoral college 
was the Soviet Parliament. Only Yeltsin had been 
' elected by the mass electorate of the Russian - 
: Federation through a direct vote. An overwhelming 


: majority of the members of the armed forces which ' 


took part in the election had Voted for Yeltsin: It 


` was his bold stand-and his self-confidence rooted `` 


‘ In the electoral mandate that:gaved the situatiqn. 


The cataclysimi¢ events in the Soyiet Union. 


. have exposed the vicious and cowardly character 
. of some of our political. leaders, To mẹ- P.Y. 
_Narasmha Rao’s ambiguous comment was very 
"disturbing. Only recently he-fiad renewed thé Indo- 


+, Soviet Treaty. It was Gorbachev who signed the | 
: famous declaration about a non-violent world order - 


- Jointly with Rajiv Gandhi. Yet, PV did not shed a 
‘single teat “over. the deposition‘ and~arrest of 


$ iGorbachev. Were Narasimha:-Rao and. the: South': 


‘ „iBlock i in New Delhi happy over Gorbachev's fall? 


j! The most disgusting sight was the jubilation of ` 


.'the CPI-M over Gorbachey's , Sra pais by me 
tjunta-ct” ers r 
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speak‘ of Stalin having the last ` 
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relief and hope in the CPI-M eee fre 
today as news of the momentous developments 
trickled in.” The CPI-M is undoubtedly the world’s 
most reactionary, backward-looking Communist 
` Party. All its Polit-Bureau members are ‘super- 
annuated old men, relics from the bygone Stalinist 
-age. Stalin, who ‘like Hitler and Mao, had been 
responsible for the liquidation of millions of his 
own. people, is still their hero. To them Soviet 
reformers, who have been trying to rescue their 
country from the dark age of Stalinism, are enemies 
of the Soviet people. LM.S. Namboodiripad accused 
Yeltsin of fomenting a civil wari EMS’s world is a 
` topsy-turvy world. He did not accuse the usurpers 
of trying to plunge the country-into a civil -strife. 
He charges the lawfully-elected President of the 
Russian Federation of doing it at the bidding: of 
‘President Bush. He declared that the victory of 
` Yeltsir—and Gorbachev—would mean the end of 
` the Soviet Union! 
. “Harkishan Singh Surjeet, the E TA of the 
- Polit Bureau, a leading newspaper said, criticised 
Gorbachev for nearly an hour. His policies had 
“shaken the foundations” of the post-revolutionary 
` state. “The ‘unity of the Republic itself was.in 
danger.” He said this in the third-week of August 
when nine republics, including. the Russian 
Federation and Ukraine, were about to sign the 
new Union Treaty based on real federal principles, 
and would have signed it by now had there been 
no convulsion in the USSR. The Treaty would have 
strengthened the basis of the USSR’s federal unity. 
aa 8 gleeful statement about the coup and 
regime of Yanayev created an impression 
that 14’ Ashoka Road, New Delhi was.the directing 
‘centre of Yahayev’s counter-revolution in the Soviet 
* Union! The Soviet people know their interests and 
_are competent to.determine their future. They nedd 


no advice from the CPI-M Polit- P ureau. n 
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Soviet Crisis and Reaction of Indian Left . 


RAVIM. BAKAYA 


f, he crisis that began in the Soviet Union on 
gm? August 19 has ended. jayate is a 
good dictum, but unfortunately history is replete 
with instances of falsehood and evil being victorious. 
Spokeamen of the CPI and the CPI-M—the two 
major parties of the Left—have reacted to the 
ouster of Gorbachev: Of all the Indian parties they 
should have a better understanding of the USSR as 
they take their inspiration’ from the October 
Revolwtion. 
In a complicated situation it would be foolish to 


' rush to conclusions, and the Soviet Union has been 


_ anextremely difficult country to understand since 


the advent of perestroika and glasnost in 1985. 
Today not only Soviet political parties (and factions 
within them) are divided, but Soviet society itself 


-is divided badly. 


But one thing seems to be generally accepted 
both imside and outside the Soviet Union: it is a far 
more democratic society than it had been for 70 
years and not only “socialist legality” but just ordi- 
nary legality has been restored. Soviet leaders have 
repeatedly. talked about a law-based state and no 
section of them, “radicai”, “conservative” or “Cent- 
rist” challenges this. Debates in the Supreme Soviets 
of both the Union and the Republics have in recent 
years been as vigorous as in other “bourgeois” 
parliaments. No one is spared by the press and the 
other media; not even the President whose caricatures 
and cartoons are no longer a novelty. 

The CPSU is no longer the only party and is not. 
the ruling party in several republics, city and other 
local Soviets. There is a multi-party system and 
non-Communists hold many important positions 
including that of Presidents of several republics. 
The CFSU itself has been functioning democratically 
and in leas than five years it has two Congresses 
and another one is due in November this year, 
apart fom any number of plenary meetings of the 
Centra. Comumittee. 


+ 
MIKHAIL Gorbachev has been the universally 
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acknowledged leader and General Secretary of the 
CPSU and he has also been President of the country. 
His replacement or removal—even if we grant that 
he is really sick and unable to carry on his duties— 
could therefore be effected only by the Central 
Committee of the CPSU (from General Secretaryship) 
and by the procedure laid down by law (as 
President). 

At 4 o'clock in the morning on August 19, when 


. most Soviet people were asleep, Mikhail Gorbachev 


‘was replaced by Vice-President Gennady Yanayev 
and an emergency declared in “certain parts” of 
the country. Power was taken over by an eight- 
member- Emergency Committee. Presidents are 
mortals and are known not only to have fallen 
seriously ill but also to have died. However, no ane 
has explained why Gorbachev could no fail. ill 
“normally”, be visited by his friends and colleagues, 
as is natural in any illness, and also be available to 
the press and other media. No one knew what his 
illness was though since he “fell ill”, it had been 
announced that Prime Minister Valentin Pavlov 
also took ill on the same day and his illness was no 
mystery since he was officially reported to be 
suffering from hypertension and replaced as a 
member of the eight-man Committee by Deputy 
Prime Minister Vitaly Doguzhyev. Gorbachev's 
illness was a closely-guraded state secret. For some 
reason his illness led to an emergency and not to 
the normal taking over his functions temporarily 
by the Vice-President. i 

As far as the party is concerned, if Gorbachev 
had to be removed, it could easily have done this 
at the recent pl mee of the Central 
Committee at the end of July. But that meeting 
applauded him and adopted for’ presentation to 
the next Congress of the party in November a draft 
programme of the party prepared by a sub-committee 
under his leadership. If something unexpected had 
happened to him after the plenum meeting, another 


- CC meeting could have been called to remove him 


as was done twentysix years ago in 1964 when 
Khrushchev was reuved due to “illness”. 
However, the Emergency Committee did nol 
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_mention the ‘CPSU at all. So the President -was 


removed at 4 o'clock in the morning by a body of ` 


people who could speak neither in the name of the 
party nor of the Soviet parliament. 

Š ee 

IT is not necessary here to go into the question 
whether Mikhail Gorbachev's leadership has been 
_ to the advantage of the Soviet people or an unmiti- 


gated disaster for them. That is a debatable question, ~ 


and it has been debated for months now—if not for 
years—both inside and outside the USSR. The 
question is whether even a “bad” President shauld 
be removed by a coup d’etat when legal methods 


are available. This doubt must have been in the. 


mind of the CPI spokesman when he said that 
“changes are welcome if effected by democratic 
methods, rather thari by military-backed coups”. 
The spokesman then went on to say that this 
was an “internal matter” of the Soviet Union. 
Parties do not refrain from commenting on “internal 
matters” of other parties and countries unless they 
wish to adopt a-diplomatic silence. The then united 
CPI had passed a resolution supporting the criticism 
of Stalin by the Twentieth CPSU Congress in 1956, 


- though it was an “internal matter” for the Soviet . 


party. The CPI and CPI-M have many times 
expressed themselves on questions of policies and 
practice of other parties. The CPI-M hab gone on 
official record in resolutions on the policies of- m 
Soviet party. 

The CPI-M Polit-Bureau members, Harkishan 
Singh Surjeet,-E.M.S. Namboodiripad and V.S. 
Achutanandan,. welcomed Mikhail Gorbachev's 
ouster. Surjeet called it a “positive development” 
and-Achutanandan echoed his evaluation by saying 
it was a “happy development”. According to the 
latter;*'the party has realised that the-continuance 


of Gorbachev was not in the interest of the Soviet 
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Union”. It is not clear what is meant by,“the party” 
as no one in the eight-member Emergency Committee 
had claimed it was a party decision. 

The Committee members preferred to speak in 
the name of some mythical “Soviet leadership”. 
Namboodiripad, while speaking of the “support 
declared by the Western powers: and NATO to 
Yeltsin”, went on to compare this with what hap- 
pened in China two years ago. One has to remind 
oneself that whatever one may think of the ethical- 
moral aspects of the tragedy in Tiananmen Square, 
the Chinese acted within their law in dealing with 
their students and also according to, their principle 
of democratic centralism in the party when they 
removed their General Secretary for being 
sympalene to the students. - 

A thing may be legally valid but morally reprehen- 
sible (as the dismissal of the Namboodiripad Ministry 
in 1959), but-ean anything be mortally justified if it 
is against the Constitution of the both the country 
and the party? Even though the Soviet President 
cannot be removed by the Communist Party under 
the law, a decisionto this effect by the CC of the 


-party would have forced him, to resign, unless he 


preferred to leave the party. 

KR. Ganesh, a recent retune to Oe Lele went 
to the extent of formally writing to Yanayev that he 
was convinced that “the Emergency Committee 
under your leadership and. comprising genuine 
Communists would restore order, prevent drift to- 
capitalism, strengthen socialism, carry forward its 
renovation and refinement, disperse anti-social and 
mafia groups-and. eliminate chauvinist groups”. 
All these may be laudable aims, but then, do the 
aims justify the means? 

One would have thought. that after the many 
admitted mistakes made by the Soviet leadership 
at different times -and irt its time supported by 
many Communist Parties outside, the question of 
ends justifying the-means would- have beerni settled. 
But it seems history repeats itself both as a Sage 
and asa farce. - 

At is painful for this writer, wht EEE E 
years of his life in the movements for friendship- 


with the USSR, to say all this. The USSR hasbeen a 


sincere friend of India. The Delhi Declaration, 
signed ‘by Rajiv Gandhi and Mikhail Gorbachev, 
was supported ‘by the entire Left in India, and not 
only by the Left. It unambiguously speaks about 
the indivisibility of ends and means. `’ 

Morality apart, will the Indian people support 
the Left if it tries to come to par not by democratic 
means but by a œup? . ; oO 
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Our Emerging Future: Economic and Political - 


RAJNI KOTHARI 


he most dangerous patt of the current econo- 
E mic package is that we are being programmed 
ia ore direction Having Hast created 

the conditions that would cause panic in the public 
mind, then the psychology of panic is used to bring 
abou: wide acceptance of the globally managed 
capitalist corporate framework. So that now even 


the semblance of:a nationalist or socialist path is ` 


being openly given up in favour of integrating {nto 
= ‘world economy, namely, the international 


oe. economy. 
Rizht ‘now the moment of panic is created by 


- reference to a new balance of payments ‘crisis’ 


with the dear assumption that there is one and 
only one way of getting out of that crisis, namely 


` the [MF-World Bank method of structural adjust- 


* ment of the whole economy. A temporary ‘crisis’, 
itself created by succeeding governments (mostly 
of the Congress), is being used to surrender the 
whole economy and the country to outside pene- 
tration. In what follows I shall try to lay out the 
logic of development that is likely to follow, drawing 
for this purpose on the accumulated experience of 


countries that have adopted this made of thinking - 


about economics and development. 

7 Tre immediate objective of an IMF programme 
of ‘adjustment’ -is the improvement of a country’s 
balance of payments. In the case of chronic debtors, 
even within this objective priority is given to debt 
servicing and the replenishment of foreign exchange 
reserves. The resumption of economic growth is 
not part of the priorities, still less the social objectives 
of development. 

The principal assumption underlying the adjust- 
ment programme is that the private sector (domestic 
and nternational) has the capacity to respond to 
the situation and to the new (supply-side) incentives, 
so-that the resources that will be released by 
putting constraints on the public sector will pe 
effictently used by the corporate private sector. 


The author, a distinguished political scientist, presented 


this paper at a seminar on the new economic policy ~ 
orgmised by Lokayan in New Delhi on August 4, 1991. 
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‘foreign exchange, the price 


In particular, it is assumed that devaluation will 
shift resources from. nen-tradeable to tradeable 


_ goods and services, thus strengthening the balance 


of payments. Three key prices govern the macro- 
economics of an.IMF programme: the price of 
of credit, and the price 
of labour (the latest being .controlled by wage _ 
guidelines). A high rate of interest and a high rate 
of return on capital are supposed to attract resources 
into the country which, provided they materialise 


‘(which is doubtful in the Indian case), would 


siren, the balance of payments. 

Devaluation is to be complemented by what is 
known as demand management measures that are 
designed to reduce government deficit and release 
resources for use by the private sector, induding 
by the foreign components’ of the private sector 
which are invited with open hands, One result of 
this is that the government is obliged to reduce 


. employment in the public sector as well as reduce 


capital expenditure -on economic infrastructure, 
and particularly on social infrastructure.:This has 
adverse implications on the majority of the popula- 
tion both due to reduced access to public services 
and due to reduced real wages, salaries and grants 
‘to welfare orlented organisations. It is assumed 
that this adverse impact could be modified by the 
private.sector’s response to areas of potential profits 
by increasing employment and production. In reality, 
however, the deflationary medsures are both quicker 
and more effective than the response of the private . 


` sector. The projections of private investment and 


private foreign investment and output turn out to 
be typically unrealistic. But they are always advanced 
as fustification for the ‘adjustment’ programmes. 


+ 


THE single most pòwerful instrument in the whole 
set of adjustment programmes is the exchange rate, 


with immediate impact. (Hence the first condition 


laid out in the Indian case was-devaluation, Gopi 
Arora’s several trips amounting to just that single 
(Continued on page 23) 
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PAKISTAN-INDIA RELATIONS 


S 


-Imperatives for. a Better Future 


ABDUL SATTAR 


This contribution is based on a recent talk the author, the distinguished Ambassador of Pakistan to India, 


delivered at the National Defence College, New Delhi. 


7 en years ago, during my first tenure in India, 

j rE I was invited to address this prestigious 
forim of select officers on high career trajectories. I 
think I was the first Pakistani Ambassador to be 
given this honour. But I did not want to be the last. 
As reciprocity and fairness are essential prerequisites 
for enduring relations, I ensured, before accepting 
your College's invitation that the Indian Ambassador 
in Islamabad was also invited to address the Pakistan | 
Defer:œ College. 

Tam glad that the practice has since been institutio- 
nalised, providing an opportunity for future leaders 
in military and civil services to obtain, first-hand, 
an idea of the views and feelings of the other side. 

I should not of course exaggerate the contribution 
such -alks make. Knowledge is not lacking between 
Pakistan and India especially on long-standing bi- 
lateral issues. Each side knows not only its own 
case but also that of the other, as well as its 
refute tion. More knowledge can prolong arguments 
even more inordinately, 

Ian inclined to believe that while knowledge is 
impo-tant, the need for understanding is even 
greater—understanding of the other viewpoint, 
unde-standing of the equities, understanding even 
of our own enlightened self-interest, based on an 
intelligent balance-sheet of costs and benefits, present 
as well as future. 

A new dawn illuminates the world horizon with 
the East and the West moving rapidly from confron- 
tatior to dialogue to cooperation. China and the 
USSR have achieved normalisation, resolving prob- 
lems that had divided them for three decades. 
Solutions are in sight in Cambodia and Afghani 
A conference has been scheduled to address the 
conflict in the Middle East. 

Science and technology are paving new paths to 
progress and prosperity. A new consciousness of 


—Editor 


the benefits of cooperation has downgraded pursult 
of power. 

Strategic arsenals are being scaled down. Conven- 
tional forces are being rapidly reduced in Europe. 

- Shall we in South Asia, too, arise to enter this 
new constructive epoch? Or, shall we remain trapped 
in the nightniare of antagonism and tension, refuse 
to jettison the burdens of the past and deny to 
ourselves the benefits of friendship and cooperation‘. 


+ 


-THE history of the past fortyfour years reads like a 


classic tragedy, apparently preordained but intrinsi- 
cally avoidable. There was not compelling reason 
for conflict and confrontation between Pakistan 
and India. With the partition politically agreed and 
accepted by the leadership of the concerned parties, 
the two countries could have settled down to 
good-neighbourly coexistence, with commonalities 
of languages and cultures fostering mutual sympathy 
and understanding. Instead, unfortunately, we are 
today saddled with a bitter legacy of communal 
massacres and-transfers of humanity, at least two 
wars and countless crises, unending conflicts and 
an expanding list of unsolved problems. 

While the Kashmir question, has hung fire for 


‘over four decades, new and often 


unnecessary 
problems have been added to the bilateral agenda. 

A prime example is the stalemate‘in Siachen which 
continues to exact crores in expenditure and loss ef 
valuable lives to harsh climatic conditions. 

An resistance to resolution of 
disputes has been compounded by failures to imple- 
ment even the a ents that have been reached. 
The record is littered with broken promises and 
disappointed hopes. 

The plebiscite pledge and the UNCIP resolutions, 
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the Liaquat-Nehru pact and the Siachen under- 


standing provide vivid illustrations. Too often have 
perfectly plain agreements been interpreted to death. 

Twenty years after the sofemn affirmation in the 
Simla accord, the commitment to discuss the estab- 
lishment of durable peace and a final settlement of 
Jammu and Kashmir remains unhonoured. 

An understandable preference for bilateral nego- 
tlations contrasts with an ununderstandable drive 
to impose unilateral solutions. A cavalier attitude 
to the other side’s views, however just and merito- 
rious, turns talks into a dialogue of the deaf. No 
wonder then that bilateral negotiations have rarely 
resolved Pakistan-India disputes. 

. In the circumstances, resort to impartial means 
for peaceful settlement of disputes suggests itself 
as a logical alternative. Conciliation, mediation, 
arbitration, adjudication testify to progress of civill- 
sation in human society which otherwise settled 
disputes by threat or use of force. Opposition to 
such peaceful means is baffling especially because 
of their proven efficacy in our bilateral experience. 
Thus, thanks to the good offices of the World Bank, 

_the life-and-death dispute over the Indus waters 
was successfully resolved, with the Bank and friendly 
countries contributing generously to the augmen- 
tation of irrigation supplies, to the benefit of Pakistan 
as well as India. Similarly, arbitration settled within 
two years the boundary dispute in the Rann of 
Kutch which had defied bilateral resolution ‘for 
decades and even brought the two countries to the 
brink of war. 

The contrary bilateral record is manifest from 


the fact that the residual demarcation in the Sir- 


Creek remains pending even after twentythree 
years despite countless mee between the 
negotiators of the two sides. The same holds true 
in regard to the project India desires to construct 
across the Jhelum river—a problem that should not 
have arisen in view of specific provisions in the 
Indus basin treaty. 

In February 1987 I expressed a sense of frustration 
to Prime Minister Rafiv Gandhi. A totally 
crisis had arisen as troops gathered close to the 
borders on account of Brasstacks. Although it was 
fortunately defused, it imposed considerable financial 
loss on both sides and vitiation of the atmosphere. 
As one involved in Pakistan-India relations for the 

. better part of his career, I said I often felt, like a 

child who makes sand castles @n a beach only to 
helplessly watch them smash 
the blue. 

Rajiv Gandhi was quick to remark: “We should 


by waves out of . 


add cement to the sand.” Of course we should. The 
sooner the better. 

The urgency for improving Pakistan-India rela- 
tions is underlined by the imperatives of a future 
better than the past. We just cannot allow ourselves 
to continue with the crises, conflicts and wars that 
have inflicted incalculable damage on both countries 
over the past fortyfour years. To death and destruc- 
tion and crippling diversions to military itures 


_ have to be added the debilitating distraction of 
_ governments and people from constructive endea- 


vours and dilution of the commitment and concentra- 
tion that the task of economic development demands. 


+ 


MORE salutary policies and approaches are indkated 
by our own experience. We should assimilate also 
the lessons learnt elsewhere. 

By no means can the current disarray in the 
Soviet Union be attributed to a single cause. President 
Mikhail Gorbachev has acknowledged that the 
whole system had been distorted allround 
perestroika. But one main factor that undermined 
the USSR’s stability was the the obsession with 
security and power. Foreign Minister Eduard 
Shevardnadze told his critics in the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the USSR 
last year that the intervention in Afghanistan had 
cost 60 billion roubles for the development of infra- 
structure on that erstwhile peaceful border, and 
the maintenance of troops in Eastern Europe over 
1700 billion. As a result, he said, the country had 
been “ruined”. 

Apart from the ruinous financial costs, the pursult 
of power produced a trail of blood and suffering 
that not only blotted Soviet history but also blighted 
its civilisation. The intervention in Afghanistan led 
to a million dead, the devastation of the country 
and the forced flight of one-third of its total popu- 
lation into refuge abroad. The catalogue of victims 
must also include some 14,000 Soviet soldiers killed, 
some 40,000 wounded and many more spiritually 
maimed. Disillusion and dissent of soldiers called 
upon to fire on “fraternal” Afghans rippled and 
reverbrated across the land of an educated and 
cultured people. 

Without exaggeration it can be argued that the 
misadventure in Afghanistan was probably the 
proverbial last straw and the catalyst for change in 
a polity already undermined by a stagnant economy, 
police represaion and the hypocrisy a and corruption 
of a once idealised system. 
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‘Despite the glaring difficulties and hardships of 


the present situation in the USSR, one has a feeling - 
> ` that tre country ison the right road. Its Jand is vast 
and rich, physical infrasttucture sound and human -~ 


resources well developed with high standards in 
modern science and technology. Democratisation 
and devolution in politics and decentralisation and 
deregulation of the economy promise in course of 
time a faster development and also greater happiness 
for the peoples. 

If tHis reference to the Soviet Union is a digression, 
please charge it to my assignment in Moscow 
during a crucial period of transition. It is not of 
course entirely without purpose. Its common lesson 


with South Asia ia that excessive preoccupation. 


with security and power can entail a dangerous 
neglect of economic, political and social priorities. 


+ 


IF diverstions to defence in India and Pakistan are — 


comparatively small, we can afford them even less, 
given the ma 
problems that prevail. That is not to deny the prog- 
ress Pakistan as well as India have achieved over 
the past fortyfour years, but to underline the fact 
that bcth remain among the thirty poorest countries 
jin the world, with per capital incomes under 400 
dollars a year. (Among countries with comparable 
levels ~hirty years ago, the figure for Thailand now 
is $1600, Malaysia $2160, not to mention South 
Korea at $4400 or Singapore with $10,400.) 
Unless the growth rates recorded in Pakistan 
and India over the past twentyfive years are radically 
accelerated, both will remnain in the low-income 


category for decades-to come. Population explosion, ` 


expansion of urban slums, proliferation of crime 
and violence and degradation of environment could 
cause £ further deterioration in the quality of life 
ı “At the current rate of population growth, by 
2025 India may have the dubious distinctien o 
being :he most populous country in the world. 
Pakistah’s growth rate is even more 
It is not only the large population but low levels 
of production that are at the root of the problem. 
With a fifth of the world’s population, the whole of 
th Asia accounts: for less than the GDP of 
Tun Gul Nakane tna paa ot 28 


million. South Asia contributes less than one per . 


cent of the total international trade. 

economically, even the large countries of the region 
have consequently declined in prestige and influence, 
international respect for them reduced because of 


tude of the poverty and other- 


‘their rampant poverty, dependence on ald, 


' insensitivity tu violence and failure to resolve internal , 


strife and conflicts with neighbours. 


In contrast, progress and prosperity, peace and 
cooperation, freedom and respect for:human rights 


. are taken for granted in the West, and are extending 


quite rapidly to Eastern Europe. 

INF and START are already a reality, affecting 
not merely limitation but actual disarmament of a 
magnitude without parallel ir history. So also the 
_ giant strides made in the reduction of conventional 
` weapons in Europe, with security and confidence 
moderating past hostility and mistrust. 


oe 


They speak of Europe-1992, economic integration ' 


of North America, cooperation in the Pacific basin, 
a new momentum in the ASEAN region, and 
further elevation in the standards of living of the 
fortunate people of these groups of countries. 

In a piquant essay “End of History”, Francis 
Fukuyama, envisioned a new world civilisation 

by the end of ideological confrontation 
and the lapse of conflicts and tensions. Sadly this 
new world. does not extend to vast regions afflicted 
` with poverty and countries embroiled in internecine 
conflicts. Fukuyama consigns them to pre-history 
which really means pre-civilisation. 

The Economist of late June delivers the verdict 
that Asian countries seem incapable of combining 
dem and fast development, though noting 
also that dictatorship by no means guarantees 
development. 

One may feel 
perversity of the dividers of the world, and even 
believe in the impossibility for long of coexistence 
on our shrunken globe betweeen affluence in one 
part and poverty in another, between peace and 
conflict, progress and stagnation. Yet, undeniably 
the two are in fact separated by a widening gulf. 


Only the incurable optimist can corifidently - 


assume that the trends will soon reverse, the laggards 
will realise the imperatives of the situation, find 
durable solutions to conflicts, commit themselves 
to single-minded pursuit of development, accelerate 
the pace, narrow the gap and knock onthe door of 
the new word 

Unfortunately few- knowledgeable futurologists 
project optimistic prospects for South Asia. 
Ind are few indications of imminent 
change in ds, of solutions in sight to 
fostering problems, ¢ 


transformation of antagonisms 
in favour of cooperation. 


` Yet there is no acceptable alternative to hope. 
; (Continued on page 35) 
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‘Literacy Is My Birthr: gho 
ó : Who will give the Cal 


G.P. G.P. JAIN 


{administrator bemoaning the high rate of 

iterazy in our country. Yet the lackadaisical manner 

in which the government is tackling this task 
promises no big result in the near future. 

What prevents the tallest amony our leaders 
from giving the soul-stirring call: “saksharta (literacy) 
is my birthright” on the lines of the most challenging 
call given in a dan period by the doyen of 
the Indian leaders, Lokmanya Tilak? 

The reason, perhaps, is not far to seek. The 
noted columnist Khushwant Singh said in a commu- 
nication to me: “I am sure our leaders will awaken 
to the need of-spreading literacy very soon, but 
they may be the first victims of a literate population.” 

No peasant farmer or slum dweller asked for 
swarajta or even knew what it meant for him. Only 
the knowledgeable explained to him the benefits 
which would flow from independence and prepared 
him tc struggle. It is a different matter, though, 
that the sugary promises of ‘land to the tiller’ and 
‘end of all exploitation’ turned into sawdust in his 
mouth when freedom came. 

A common unlettered man, likewise, may not 
know what literacy is and how it can equip him for 
the bat-les ahead. But once he knows the stake, he 
will fight to achieve it as tenaciously as he did for 
independence. 

In the five Hindi-speaking States of Uttar Pradesh, 
Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, Bihar and Himachal 
Pradesh live nearly half of the nation’s illiterates— 
over 200 million. Imagine if they are made literate 
in the course of the next five years. It is possible if 
the adrrinistrators of this programme show readiness 
to take shortcuts for speedy achievement. The 
experts ‘we-know-it-all’ proclivity,-however, and 
the politicians’ disinclination to add thelr own 
input are choking a quick transformation of the 
dormar t scene. 

The 2xperts are stuck on the IPCL (improved 
pace and content of learning) approach which 
keeps tne literacy level from galloping fast. The 
awesome sight of three primers is a positive 


N ot a day passes without some politician or 
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disincentive to the potential learner. And the six- 
month learning period is more than what the 
voluntary instructor or the learner relishes. 

A short learning period of two months (an hour 
a day for 60 days) and a single primer to enable the 
learner to read and write simple Hindi sentences 
are all that is needed initially. Once the adult 
learner gains self-confidence he will go on to sharpen 
and augment his reading and writing skill on his 
own and will not allow himself a relapse into 
illiteracy. To strengthen his resolve, on the completion 
of the course, 20-30 inexpensive and easy books of 
interest may be provided to each volunteer instructor 
for circulating among his quota of 10- learners. 
Besides, a weekly or fortnightly, attractively printed 
and illustrated, newsletter may be. brought out, 
giving the latest important news and useful tips for 
everyday life. 

After the learner’s appetite for reading material 
is whetted, he will ask for more and acquire it at 
any cost, just as in the past even many Urdu- 
knowing adults started afresh to learn Hindi in 
order to of the delicious delicacies dished 
out in the fabulously popular novel of the day, 
Chandrakanta Santiti. 

The first task, therefore, is to bring out the lear- 
ner from his home and hold him for only as long as 
absolutely necessary. And, secondly, to take away 
the tedium associated with learning new things by 
rendering learning almost into a sport which can 
be played both indoors and outdoors. 

The IPCL approach requires the learner also t8” 
gain the ability to do arithmetic sums, addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division, which is 
far too much to expect an illiterate learner to do in 
six months’ time. Result: a heavy rate of drop-outs 
and an overall poor performance of the programme. 

In Fatehpur district in UP, which was chosen 
during V.P. Singh’s administration for cent per 
cent literacy efforts that were launched amidst 
great fanfare, the programme ‘collapsed’, said a 
senior officer of the National Literacy Mission 
without batting an eyelid, after the snap transfer of 
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the District Magistrate and the district’s Chief 
Development Officer. But why? Wasn't the proper 
machinery in place or was it a riddled 
¿with all the weaknesses of the IPCL approach 
\ described before? 


+ 


LET us be clear about the goal we have in mind. 
` According to the UNESCO definition, a literate is 
“one who can with understanding both read and 
wrjte a short simple statement on his everyday 
life”. Whereas a functionally literate, also according 
to the UNESCO, is “one who is able to engage in all 
those activities in which literacy is required for 
effective functioning of his group and community 
and also for enabling him to continue to use 
reading, writing and calculation for his own and 
the community’s development”. - 
Very laudable indeed if we set our eyes on 
functional literacy as our distant goal, but work 
feverishly toward achieving the short-term. 


of simple literacy and allow the things to work out~ 


for themselves. For the nation’s good, let us not 
drive the semi-willing learner crazy with all that he 
has to learn. The best is to take all of them a short 
distance, after which there would be no stopping 
the enterprising among them from golng beyond 
the line. The latter event would, in fact, be the real 
test of a well-oiled literacy programme. 

But if the learner’s patience as well as capacity 
are over-taxed, there will be massive dropouts and 

“progress will be retarded. Illiteracy statistics will 
pile up mountain-high even after another 40 years. 
The government would rightly be free to blame it 
on the uncontrolled rate of population growth, but 
the apportionment of the blame or passing of the 
buck will not be good for anybody. 

To provide against such a piquant situation, a 
single primer which can prepare the adults to read 
and write simple Hindi in less than two months 

‘has been prepared and was successfully tried out 
in 26 villages of Muzaffarnagar district of UP. 
Nearly 500 adults were made literate with the aid 
of volunteers from the 10th, 11th and 12th classes 
of a local inter college during August-October, 
when both volunteer instructors and rural learners 
have light work and can spare time for literacy 
effort. ; 

The primer leans heavily on picture association. 
Each alphabet of Hindi is called to the learner’s 
attention through a physical object similar in both 
shape and sound with which the learner is well 
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familiar in his everyday life, which makes learning 
fast and extraordinarily interesting. For example, a 

pankha (fan) reminds the learner vividly for the 
contours of one alphabet and a nal (water tap) the 
contours of another alphabet. First, learning and 
then retaining it become so much of an absorbing 
game which can be played indoors as well as 
outdoors at any time of the day, alone or in 
company. So are matras taught with the aid of 
convincing pictures. On the very first day in the 
class, the learner displays his ability to read and 
write a few simple words. The effect is galvanising. 

On learning the alphabet with picture association, 
there is very little room for a slideback after the 
two-month instruction, because physical objects 
from his everyday life keep appearing before him 
and reminding him of the letters of the alphabet 
very'similar, if not {dentical, in shape and sound to 
the physical objects. The learning is, thus, foolproof 
and lasting. Similar primers can be developed for 
other languages too. I have personal knowledge of 
Kerala where a similar attempt has been made to 
teach Malayalam. 

It would be wise for us to learn from our 
experience of the past. Why aim at asking a person 
who is now content to put his thumb impression 
into a genii who can read and write complicated 
sentences and do arithmetic, besides doing reading 
and writing work for the community? All this is 
possible if the learner has the time and, more, 
motivation in terms of identifiable returns. The 
priority should, therefore, be: let the learner be 
brought to the brink of the pond and invited to 
scoop out a handful from the vast amount flowing 
before him. The rest should better be left to him. 

While the picture association method cuts down 
the period of learning from 180 days to Jess than 60 
days, it also reduces the cost from Rs 60 per learner 
to anywhere between Rs 30 and Rs 40 ptr learner. 

The benefits accruing from a successful literacy 
programme are not only that the neo-literate would 
be able to read the bus signs or letters received 
from relatives, but his face would giow with new 
self-esteem. He would be better able to monitor 
what his children do or don’t at school and ensure 
for himself a peaceful old age in the company of 
Ramayan and Gita, when friends have fallen off, 
children have grown up and he has nothing 
worthwhile to keep him occupied. Time will not 
hang on his hands. 

This gigantic national duty will be shouldered 
cheerfully by the youngsters in high schools ard 
inter colleges spread all over the Hindi-speaking 
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States and elsewhere, if at the end of the two- 
montt instruction period during which each 


volunteer has made 10 illiterate neighbours literate,~ “has come .when the 


he`is awarded a completion certificate-entitling — 
him, on the pattern of an NCC or NSS certificate, to 

in marks earned at an examination 
or at the time of admission to a higher class. Such a, 
certificate will make the volunteer a very willing 
partner in the voyage to universal literacy. And 
soon enough a-gyan samaj will move out and gyan 


Kothari: Emerging Future 
~ (Continued from page 15) 
step). But it is devaluation that has a strong 
recess-onary and redistributive impact—redistribu- 
tive ir favour of the rith. Increase in the prices of 
essential goods, reduction in the real purchasing 
power of wage and salary earners and those with 


~- fixed incomes and, combined with. reduction, in 


government programmes, ‘a sharp shift in the 
distritution of income from these classes to the 
entrepreneurial class—all follow from devaluation. 
Even within the entrepreneurial class it is the sub- 
class cf foreign investors who benefit, in particular 
if ther produce for the export market (which is 
what~Third World governments like ‘urs insist 
On), because all cost items are reduced in térms of 
foreign exchange. Local entrepreneurs producing 
for the doméstic markét have comparative disadvan- 
tage especially those that depend partially on 
import of components and inputs). They are ‘also 
likely fo suffer from the contraction of purchasing 
power and the high cost of credit. 


In the meanwhile the fiscal situation facing the . 


government deteriorates as the local currency cost 
of serwicing external debt rises. The capacity of the 
public sector to deliver public goods also reduces, 
-And among the first ditures to be reduced or 
even eliminated are subsidies on foods and public 


utilities like transport, housing for the poor, electricity, 


and tre like. 

Above all, when a government becomes hight 
indebted, the combined effects of devaluation, 
demards management and liberalisation result in 
reduction of the role of the gGvernment in the eco- 
nomy and in increasing internationalisation of the 
price structure. There is a redistribution of incomes 


in favour of the internalised elites alongside deterio-. 


rationin living standards of the general population. 
Asset owners stand to gain; wage and’ salaried 


‘workers to lose. High level managerial salaries in 
‘the private sector equal foreign levels in terms of 
-teal purchasing power, quite apart from the. fact 
that it is the same class of people that. trade in ' 


sda) pail be poeta cue villace and Eye ee 

A caveat must, however, be registered. The time 
politician or administrator 
should stop asking the do-gooder sitting opposite 
him ‘what can I do for you? and, instead, concentrate 
on asking himself ‘how best can I take his help?’ 
For one, it is his moral duty to give help; for the 


‘other, it is his mandatory duty to take help, a duty 


he has been smugly shirking over the years with 
absolute impunity. Q 


assets and the stock market and many in that class 
have access to foreign bank accounts. (In India this 
has yet to happen but the proposed libéralisation 
measures and differential exchange rates are bound 
to lead to that.) 

Following the experience in a number of Third 
World countries that have been exposed to the 


. IMF-World Bank structural adjustment programmes 


and loans, these have been widely criticised: for 
their ideological bias in favour of private enterprise; 
within this then effective bias in terms of foreign 


‘exporters: and investors; ‘and ‘the general anti- 


development impact, induding redistribution of 
incomes and assets away from the.mass of the 
population. It almost seems as if the intention 
behind. these policy prescriptions is-the desire to 
dismantle domestic industry and agriculture in 
favour of external trade. Politically, the intention 
appears to be in favour of dismantling the state 
and its institutional and internationalised techno- 
crates „whose minds have been conditioned by 
socialisation ig the corporate world, so that entire 
countries are conceived in. terms of models of 
financial flows. 

We need to once again rethink ‘development, 
and with it, economics. Development is to be not 
about finance, but about people: their aspirations, 


` values and their political’ performances. If there is 


any lesson to be learned from the’ more successful 
of the Asian economies, it is that, quite contrary to 
what is often argued, they are not a result of 
liberalisation of trade but to societal coherence, 
literacy and education, land reforms, relatively 
better ‘income ‘distribution, balance between’ agri- 
culture and industry, ‘and between state and the 


‘private sector, combined with detailed government 
regulation of both the' economy: and the policy, 
‘national will ‘and consciousness, and relevant 


instrumentalities of the state. It is only on the basis 
of such a collective endeavour that Pini aoe eco- 
nomic development has taken place. 

Wha should we, be RNR mon- IME or our 
fellow Asians? -- a :. O 


“ 
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Intellectuals Denounce Soviet Coup 


I 
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The following statement was issued by twenty public figures, academics, scholars journalists on August 21 
when the Soviet coup had not been crushed and the possibility of civil war in the USSR was quite bright. ” 


e are deeply disturbed over the latest events 

, in the USSR. The conspiratorial manner in 
which Mr Mikhail Gorbachev has been deposed 
under the cover of darkness in the early hours of 
August 19 has plunged the Soviet Union into the 
abyss of uncertainty and instability that bodes ill 
for peace, stability and security in Europe and the 
world at large. 

We condemn the ouster of Mr Mikhail Gorbachev 
from the post of Soviet President by means that 
militate against the’ transformation of the USSR 
into a law-abiding state. We strongly urge upon 
the authorities of the USSR, the Russian Federation 
and other Republics to avert a bloodbath at all 


costs since the consequences of such an eventuality _ 


would be catastrophic. 

Notwithstanding the weaknesses of Mr 
-~ Gorbachev's position on several counts in the last 
few weeks, there is no denying the fact that he has 
heralded the most profound changes in the political 
structure of the USSR and in the relationship 
between the great powers of the world. His 
contribution has been crucial to the reduction of 
nuclear tension across the globe, a process he 
initiated with the signing of the Delhi Declaration 
in 1986. The most significant aspect of his reforms 
in the Soviet Union was not economic but political 
in that they allowed for an unprecedented growth 
of democratic debate and peaceful resolution of 
contradictions. The most ominous aspect of the 
latest developments in the Soviet Union is, therefore, 
the undermining of this slowly evolving structure 
and process. 

‘Any suggestion that unconstitutional, indemo- 
cratic and violent methods are justified for the sake 


—Editor ` 


of preservation of the so-called “sodalism” would 
run completely counter to the democratic traditions 
of the international socialist movement. What is at 
stake now is not so much the question of capitalism 
versus bureaucratic, statist socialism but the question 
of constitutional processes and human rights within 
the framework of democratic socialism. A self- 
appointed group of leaders deciding the fate of the 
country and society in the name of CPSU can have 
no legitimacy whatsoever. Those who support the 
actions of the new Soviet authorities are in fact 
adding grist to the mill of those who seek:to-de- 
_ legitimise the socialist ideology worldwide. Western — 
powers should in no way be allowed to monopolise 
the concept of democracy which has been the basic 
foundation of the socialist movement. ` 
Leaders of these’ powers are now shedding 
crocodile tears for Mr Gorbachev even while 
pursuing policies that can only lead to the 
disintegration of the Soviet Union. Their myopic 
vision manifest in the US President’s ‘new world 
order’ as well as their patronising attitude to the 
Soviet President at the G-7 meet contributed 
substantially to the present denouement. The im- 
position of unequal terms on the USSR in the 
START Treaty by the US was also responsible for 
the weakening of Mr Gorbachev's position at home. 
We strongly oppose any move towards external 
interference in the affairs of the Soviet Union from 


‘the side of the West taking advantage of the 


present developments. 

We demand that Mr Gorbachev be restored his 
rightful place as the President of the USSR. We 
appeal to all sections of the Soviet people to join 
together in tackling the formidable political, 
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economic, ethnic and social problems confronting 
the country without recourse to violence. Such 
joint efforts alone are the best guarantee of 
safeguarding the unity of the USSR which would 
be undermined and destroyed by the imposition of 
forceor employment af coercion and subterfuge as 
a means of political change. ; 

As genuine friends of the Soviet people we, 
citizens of India, convey our solidarity with them 
in ther hour of trial. 


Signatories: 

K.R. Narayanan, MP (former Union Minister of State for 
Sclence & Technology; erstwhile Indian Ambassador to 
Beijing and Washington; former Vice-Chancellor, JNU); 
Nikhil Chakravartty (Editor, Mainstream); Rasheeduddin 
Khan (National Fellow, ICSSR); Mohit Sen (General 
Secretery, United Communist Party of India); Anirudha 


Gupta (Professor, School of International Studies, JNU); 
Sudipto Kaviraj (Associate Professor, Centre for Political 
Studies, JNU); Sitanshu Das (Editor, Patriot); Subrata 
Banerjee (journalist, former diplomat); Dr Shambhu $. 
Srivastava; Praful Bidwai (Senior Editor, The Times of 
India); Dilip Simeon (Lecturer, Department of History, 
Ramjas College, Delhi University); Purushottam Agrawal 
(Assistant Professor, Centre for Indian Languages, JNU); 
C. Raja Mohan (Research Associate, Institute for Defence 


` Studies and Analyses, New Delhi); Sujit Dutta (Research 


Associate, Institute for Defence Studies and Analyses, 
New Delhi); Kamal Mitra Chenoy (Associate Professor, 
School of International Studies, JNU); Anuradha Mitra 
Chenoy (Associate Professor, School of International 
Studies, JNU); Rajiv Bhargava (Associate Professor, 
Centre for Political Studies, JNU); Narendra Sharma 
(India Press Agency); Sanjay Kapoor (Blitz); Sumit 
Chakravartty (Mainstream). 

$ August 21, 1991 
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A Pioneering Study 


AMRIK SINGH 


g book which Madhu ,Limaye 
u ee as an analytical history of nearly 
six decades of Socialist-Commiunist interaction in 
India is important in two respects. One, it is 
written by a man who was an insider in every 
sense of the word. Secondly, while the Communists 
have published a good deal of material by way of 
‘documantation, etc. no per- 
ceptive analysis of how the 
Communists performed over 
the decades has. yet been 
publisted. Madhu Limaye has 
done in this book for the 


397; Rs 320. 


_ Social:sts what the Communists might do one of 


these days. But will they? One cannot be too 
certain, 
According to Limaye, “Socialist and Communist 


i activists possess talent, intelligence, c dedication and 


courage of an extraordinary kind. They have shown 
immense capacity to undergo self-suffering. Most 
-of them have led simple, to the point of being 


Socialst-Communst Interaction in India 


by Madhu Limaye: Ajanta, 1991; PP. 





austare, lives.” He therefore raises the question: 
why could these parties not “realise their dream of 
creating a new social order”? In a sense, the book is 
an attémpt to answer this question. 

What is his answer? Broadly speaking, he makés 
four points. One, the Communists went basically 
wrong in accepting the dictation of the Comintem. 
Whatever Moscow said was 
taken to be the gospel truth. 
In a sense, the Communists 
in India become the agents 
of that country. Till Khrush- 
chev’s speech in 1956 what 
TOE er eee was invulnerable, 
so to speak. The events in Hungary, Czechoslovakia 
and various other countries did upset them but 
they persisted with their devotion to Moscow. 
Later one wing attached itself to China but only for 
awhile. All this is described at considerable length 
as also the split between the two Communist 
Parties. Throughout ie eee ale ola 
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extra-ternitorial loyalties and the distortions it performed bettet than the Socialists? This is-a 
produced in their policies and programmes. ` question ‘that cannot be evaded. Limaye hints at it 
Secondly, he dwells a good deal on the Communist in passing but does not address himself to it. Why 
_ belief in violent change and the dictatorship of the so? Would it not be correct to say that in a manner 
proletariat. Thirdly, he criticises-what the Commu- of speaking, this perhaps- was a question that 
nists call ‘democratic centralisin’ which, according should have been discussed in-some depth? `> ~ 
to them, means “centralised: leadership based on Did the Socialists also make any mistake? In an 
inner-Party democracy and democracy under the attempt to be even-handed, he answers it in these 
guidance of the centralised leadership”. A circular words: “Their most fatal mistake was to raise the 
argument, if ever there was one) * , utterly irrelevant and destructive question of 
This, Limaye maintains, led to the kind of tyr- cooperation with the Congress—which they had 
-anny which Stalin represented. In this connection left with such fanfare in 1948—and divide and 
he quotes. Trotsky: who had said: “The party polarise the movement from 1953-55 onwards.” T 
organisation substitutes itself for the party and its goes on to explain: 
mass membership, the Central Committee substi- . The Socialist movement never fecovered “fro this 


bloodletting. With the passage of time the broad river of 
tutes itself for the Party, and finally.the dictator the Socialist movement gradually dried up. It first broke” 


substitutes himself for the Central Committee.” iato wo amall at and ‘then dia inks ke 
Having quoted this, he comments that. “since . sands ‘of power Politics and ultimately both lost, thelr 
Trotsky’s name is still an anathema for ‘India’s identity. 


Communists it ought to be pointed out that both This is well put. It also has.the ting of- honesty 
Krushchev and Gorbachev confirmed that Trotsky’s | about it. But he does not go i into. ás muth detail-as 
, fearful forecast was, like Stalin's five year plans, he could or should have. He writes-å good- ‘deal 
overfulfilled”. about the role of the CPI after the 1969 split of the 
Fourthly, he blames the Comzhutists fot! riot `, Congress and how they supported Indira Gandhi 
having understood the role of religion in human even during the Emergency and so on. The CPI-M 
history, and more particularly, the peculiar social functioned somewhat better. They did not become 
‘structure of the Indian society. In this connection, & prisoner of wrong policies and reacted to events 
he praises Lohia for having been more perceptive in response to the crisis as they developed from 
and closer to the ground reality. He also quotes time to time. In an appendix he has quotedd the 
from Ambedkar who had said in the mid-thirties: text of the agreement between the CPIM and the 
The fallacy.of.the Soctalists Hes in supposing that because: Socialist Party which was worked out in September 
"In. the present stage of European society property as a . 1973, it is a. pity that neither of the twoi parties 
` source of power is predominant, that the same is true in dhered to.it faithfull 
India’ de the sime was true’ of Europe iA the past . 1° is y- 
cannot see how a Socialist state in India’ can fdnctHori for a Altogeiher itican imporantboskand no student 
a Second Sa E oak ae igs ee „of modern history. can afford to ignore it. In a sense 
7, ed prejudi . the author is on a strong wicket because the dis- 
PA sepii Abe deiere o of higa ard Jove ame e ‘integration of, the Communist movement in the 
wus” Veeete. Be See ` rest of the world’ has,discredited the: Communists 
Be ate AS oe eld +: Sow oe awarin a +a prtrch -mote decteively: than yg else sould 
ee ee -Kave done: = . +. plat 
Siena a imay seglanatien’ the word Socialist C “Both the Saini Parties are headed. by peo- - 
applies. to ‘Communists and not to his =A ae ela e ple w who. are | in their seventies and eighties. What-is - 
.Jatter,not only isolated themselves ffom the Indian “even more odd is the fact that some of. them 
„mainstream, they also, got out'of step: with the --committed serious -blunders like, supporting. the 
, national-movement: when mey. opposed the ;1942 Emergency, etc. and stil} continue to be in-poaitions 
„atruggle, ates, hs o os = of leadership. Limaye has a good deal to say on the 
aches & formidable indiema the Communists __ Subject and: says: it eloquently. Except, for a slight 
s ands Limaye. backs it. up’. with a, wealth of. docu- undertone of self-justification, on the whole. h he has 
„mentation ..whiçh should be the. envy ʻof any . managed to be detached, in his analysis as; ‘well as 
professional. ‘What his analysis, however, fails, to +; spoken. like:a. committed Socialist. © |.) >. -0O 
Sola -is:-how. and why. haye. the Commynista et ae L (Courtesy: Financial Express 
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NEW ECONOMIC POLICY 


Welcome Break with Past 


ANIL RAJIMWALE 


~ 


Nee last India has taken the dei step to the dominant trends. Today it is possible to talk of 


À$ break with the past and join the future: for 
the first time in independent India a new 
econcmic seg? Ae ing formulated is qualitatively 
different from that 
feature is that the present policy has been forced by 
ithe circumstances mainly in terms of economic 
necessities and largely free from political exigencies 
whick today have turned into political rhetoric. 

Mcdern India was built on industrialisation based 
upon heavy machinery and infrastructure in the 
public sector and allround development of the 
mixec economy. Sharp struggles had to be carried 
out against im and even against monopolists 
- in a world rendered bipolar mainly by two hostile 
militazy and political blocs. India’s path came to be 
known as the Nehruvian model or the Gandhi- 
Nehru model. It was in the conditions of bipolar 
tension that the concept of non-alignment came 
into being and India played such an important role 
in the non-aligned movement, this role emanated 
consicerably from its industrial barg and self- 
reliance. : 

All -hat has changed: now. All the fictore mentioned 
aboye and others factors too are fast receding into 
the past and new ones are emerging. Events in the 
Soviet Union, East Europe and other socialist 
countries have forced reconsideration of several 
crucia aspects of the Nehru-Gandhi model. India 
has drawn tremendous inspiration from the socialist 


model and has been closely allléd with the USSR” 


for lorg, and theréfore it has become necessary for 


her to reconsider the whole series of economic - 


policies today; also because it has one of the big- 
gest public sectors among the developing countries. 
_ But it is not that we should reconsider our 
policies simply because of events in the socialist 
countres. Deeper processes of transformation have 
gripped the whole world which has been beset by 


the processes of integration and globalisation as- 
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existing so far. Another welcome , 


a world market unfettered by any social system 

and political ideology. An unprecedented E 

Union is taking shape determining the destiny of 
parts of the world. The scientific-techn cal 

revolution (STR) makes it possible today to of 

a post-industrial society rendering several facets of 

industrial structures obsolete. 

In a world of rapid globalisation India cannot 
afford to keep harping on the tune of self-reliance 
and import-substitution, and thus isolate itself. The 
threat of isolation from the world economy has 
emerged as the most crucial question before India 
today. Therefore, all the hurdles and hindrances in - 
the way of such an integration have to be-removed. 

It is bold on the part of the Government of India 
to have initiated a series of meausres in this direction. 
These measures also constitute a decisive break 
with the past. There might be, and there are; some 
measurers controversial and even condemnable, 
but the general direction is in keeping with the 
world trend. 


+ 
INDIA stands on the verge of a virtual economic 
breakthrough: its economy has accumulated enough 
potential for a large scalé and vigorous growth of 
market and market forces in all fields and at all 
levels. If money-commodity exchanges are allowed 
to find their own levels, they can swamp the whole 
society, be it in agriculture or industry in. the 


smallest and most isolated areas of the country. 
For exaihple, India has now millions upon millions 


-of enterpreneurs, particularly small businessmen 


and producers, who are badly in need of conditions 
- for further growth; otherwise the social -wealth 
generated by them will stagnate or will be destroyed. 
Private economy can easily enter and spread into 
-new branches and areas. Any interference with 
them will only stifle their growth. India has a huge 
transport and communication network, unprece- 
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dented for a Third World economy. They should 
be modernised and allowed to facilitate the likely 
economic boom. For this we also need a modernised 
communication network. In fact there are all the 
possibilities of emergence and growth of any number 
of branches of modern industries. 

Therefore, the moves towards deregulation, 
delicensing and privatisation of the Indian economy, 
including of the public sector, are timely and 
largely correct provided these are done rationally 
and in stages without dismantling the state sector 
in certain crucial areas. The existence or otherwise 
of the state sector in this or that area of the 
economy as a whole should not be determined by 
narrow political exigencies and with the aim of 
scoring political points, but should determined by 
the needs of growth of the Indian economy as a whole. 

With the passage of time the state sector is 
proving to bė more and more inefficient, corrupt 
and immune to modern change. If any sector is 
more difficult’to change in any manner, it is the 
state sector. Among others, it is due to the loss of 
incentive, both economic and political, that has 
taken place in the initial years of India’s development. 

Why should, for example, electricity continue to 
be in the state sector? Here is a clear case of privati- 
sation.. A' major part of investment is being wasted 
preventing or delaying capitalisation of wealth in 


the rest of the economy. Why should tourist hotels 


and several other constituents of tourism be in the 
. public sector? And what about the airlines? And 
several other industries? Any political party will 
have to allow a certain measure of privatisation 
even if it does not admit the necessity of it now. 
Lately the parties have relaxed their opposition to 
allow a greater role for the private sector. 

One of the biggest cases of modernisation is the 
huge junkyard of sick industries running into more 
than one-and-a-half lakh units, They cannot join 
the mainstream of the economy unless they are 
disposed off quickly both under the “public and 
private sectors. 

Alongwith positive results, the state ecto has 
created a massive bureaucracy with its own vested 
interests. Quite often the state sector has seryed the 
growth of monopolies, though it would be wrong 
to generalise this statement. But today we find that 
it is distorting several aspects of our economy. The 
casé of subsidy is one point. The system of subsidy 
has grown to such an extent or fertilisers and 
certain other items that’ it- is bound to create a 
severe crisis sotne time or the other. All the related 


lines of exchange and. distribution are consequently” 


~ + `~ 
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distorted. It is a positive development that the 
question has at least been raised. 

Our system has created highly protected local 
pockets of industrial and economic growth. In fact, 
the Indian economy as a whole has become highly 
protected. It is, therefore, faced with the threat of 


‘ losing the tendency for natural growth. The state 


decisions are often arbitrary, distorted by bureau- 


, cratic intervention. New branches of industries in 


production and services demand less state interven- 


tion and greater freedom for market forces. With: 


the economy poised for major breakthroughs, parti- 
tularly in electronics and communications, the 
market part of the mixed economy needs relaxation — 
of controls. 

‘Therefore, the measures of delicensing and efforts 
at privatisation of certain industries have come not 
a day too soon. The bureaucracy and its bunglings 
and red tapes have become so involved that new 
enterpreneurs and proprietors find it exceedingly 


hard to go ahead and live with their property and , 
_ business. It has thus become one of the biggest 


bottlenecks in the development of economy and 


`” business. The individual and“ small businessmen 


find the procedures of licensing particularly Irritating. 
This acts as an impediment to the natural growth 
of the economy and is also a source of corruption. 

The Indian economy has reached a point where 
internally it must remove the impediments to eco- 
nomic growth, and externally-it should immediately 
establish close links with the global, particularly 
European, market. The measures taken in regard to 
devaluation, the RMF loan and export-oriented - 
growth are not all wrong though there ase same 
measures which happen to be disputable. 

At this juncture globalisation of the indian 
economy and its reorientation have become the 
most important task. We are living in a warid of - 
floating currencies and rapid flows ef commodities 


from one area to another. Revaluation is not a. 


harmful measure in the sense that it allows the. 


rupee to find its own level. The measure can 


become successful if it is accompanied by several , 


other meausres like increase in competitive items, 
rasing of productivity, etc. We must globalise in 
terms of quality, technology, productivity, import- 


export, currency; we should contribute to the’ 


elevation of living standards to world levels. 


+ 
AT this juncture one should take a look at the 
positions the Left has adopted. The two seminars 
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` cond.cted by the Left this year could not produce 

anything new;'in fact they did ‘not even try to. 
Obsessed with the “ people’s well-being”, they tried 
to sidetrack the new problems created by the 
world and Indian situations; they avoided dealing 
with those questions which in the long run go to 
solve the people’s problems. There is a tendency, 
in general and not only among the Left, to 
coun'erpose the people’s well-being to the general 
-economic, social and technological progress. For 
example, as soon as the question of technology is 
raisec, the problems of unemployment and economic 
disparity are immediately counterposed to it. 
Therefore, these sections of opinion never raise the 
quest.on of technology unless forced to do so. 

Bu: it is not realised that the people’s problems 
are aways related with concrete levels of social 
and technological progress. If we try to solve their 
problems without ralsing productivity and insti- 
tuting economic refotms, those will only be 
temporary solutions. Good quality commodities 
can’t be mass produced unless the technical level is 
upgraded and the STR is absorbed. Negligence of 
this aspect, among others, caused the downfall of 
several socialist governments in East Europe. The 
people’s problems have to be tackled within the 
framework of rising levels of social progress, not 
outsice it, not at the cost of raising the quality of 
means of distribution and production. Otherwise, 
these can only be populism and distribution of 
povery. 

Tocay we are faced with the threat of obsole- 
scence, and the refusal to face it by refetring to the 
“commen masses” is to avoid a solution of the 
crisis of social devélopment. The crucial question 
today is that of removing all the hurdles in the path 
of our globalisation and transition to a technologigal 
society. The Left has adopted the attitude of 
postpening the solution of this problem. In its note 
on the Alternative Policy Approach to resolve the 
Balance of Payments crisis (july 4, 1991), the 
Government of West Bengal says that for achieving 
the alternative, in the long run “it is essential to 
begin with land reforms and with a wider dispersal 
in the ownership of industrial capital. We can then 
think of progress of a new kind of technology” 
withovt displacing labour. To sustain this approach, 
there is the “need for a different political process” 
supported by mass movements. (p. 7) 

In other words, the solution of the problem of 
techno.ogical progress is to be postponed to the 
remote prospects of the future revolution (which 
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itself hag now to be redefined in the light of the 


‘worldwide crisis of sodalism). And will then disposal 
.of ownership and land reforms raise the purchasing 


power of the people? 

Adherents of this approach seem to have learned 
nothing from the recent events in East Europe. 
They first want to change the property relations 
and then only think of technological progress. 
Social progress is being detached from the growth 
of means of production and exchange. But the 
negative experience of the socialist countries has 
clearly shown that there can be no social progress 
without raising productivity even if, by some means, 
the social relations are changed. 

Unfortunately, the Left continues to work with 
several ‘immutable truths’ like self-reliance, 
commanding heights for the stale sector, 
untouchability to the IMF, opposition to penetration 
of foreign capital, total opposition to privatisation, 
and so on. It is also assailed by doubts about the 
hew technology of the STR. Leftists have serious 
misgivings about the market economy. The major 
chunk of the CPI, CPI-M, UCPI, IPF and other Left 
parties refuses to say anything new. This is true of 
several non-Left political formations also. 

Due to the constant use of the ‘eternal truths’ 
like those mentioned above, many people including 
the Left are moving in the same circle. They are 
again and again falling upon the notions of the 
Nehruvian era; consequently, they have begun to 
represent the past failing to come to grips with the 
present and the future. 

The main questions facing the Indian economy 
today are related to that of integration with the 
world market and allround upgradation of the 
Indian industries. Some of the measures announced 
by the government will at least help in building 
bridges with vigorous globalisation of the world 
economy. India should aim at internationalising its 
rupee and in this and other ways try to obtain a 
major place for itself in the world. 

India has all the potentials to become one of the 


new poles in the multipolar world by combining 


the features of several leading countries and 
contributing its own. 

Its problems cannot be solved simply within its 
own border by isolating itself in the name of self- 
reliance. 

It must make bold new attempts to join the 
brave new world by shedding all the old thinking 
and conceptual frameworks. 

This is the new dividing line. Q 
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Agricultural Policy and Mode of Communication | 


J. GEORGE 


yay belief that a public announcement on the 
ig national agricultural policy will never be 
ma e has gained ground for sometime now. This 
belief appears to hold good when the “acronym 
and abbreviation (AA) friendly” mode of com- 
munication is used to explore the underlying causes. 
The mode of communication, as you must have 
realised, depends on the time at your disposal. In a 
village chaupal, as opposed to, say, a yuppy drawing 
room in a metro city, where people gather for 
social interaction, the mode of communication is 
much more relaxed and detailed. The other extreme 
- is where the dictum of telephone department—be 
brief—is taken seriously. Let me narrate my 
encounter with both these kinds. 

The chaupal at VPO Khandsa, like ahy other in 
the country, serves many purposes. It has been 
used by me as a fertile ground for perfecting my 
professional skills as a Natural Resources Economist 
(NRE). My relationship with other members of the 
chaupal is of a special kind. I enthrall them with 
yuppy drawing room gossip besides discussing 
weather and crop conditions. I have a colleague 

_ whose Tau is a peer group member at VPO Khandsa’s 
chaupal. My colleague is a great socialite especially 
with the yuppy crowd. During one of my many 
visits to his house I was lucky to partake in a 
yuppy party. 

My ston E introduced me as a ‘NRE with a 
distinct VPO in the address’. Someone amongst the 
crowd was quick to remark that I must be a non- 
resident agriculturist (NRA) trying to cash in on 
the wave of “Tauism”. This remark was ‘acronym 
and abbreviation friendly’. I must confess that in 
the beginning this mode of communication was not 
friendly to me. But as the party progressed and I 
started interacting ‘with the crowd, my host was 
shocked to learn about my progress and proficiency 
attained in this “AA friendly’ mode of communi- 
cation. I also discovered that the present YUPPY 
group had a fairly dominant streak of NRE 
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them. Towards the end, probably having watched 
my ease in communicating in the ‘AA friendly’. 
mode, and given my proclivities to things tural, I 
was asked whether or not a publit announcement 
about the NAP is ever going to be made. 

Fully realising that NAP here was being referred 
in a metaphorical sense, I admitted that the longest 


` nap, in a literal sense of course, familiar to me, is 


the mythological one connected- with the epic 

The group then clarified that they were 
interested in the twentieth century nap which has 
attained epical proportions given the main attributes 
of the actors involved and occasional rumblings in 
the media. It would not be gainsaying to suggest 
that the yuppy crowd was provoking some sort of 
inquisitorial advances of NRE towards the twentleth 
century NAP, that is, the National Agricultural 
Policy. 

The rustic wisdom of village elders gathered at 
the chaupal and the ‘AA friendly’ mode of 
communication here was fully utilised to provide a 
most plausible explanation to the query about the 
national agricultural policy. The P of a politician 
with diverse ideological moorings or of a policy- 
maker entrusted with the job of the metaphorical 
nap, appears to have graduated from a nap to a 
deep slumber. In such a state, nay, stupor they 
have involved themselves in a mystic dream 
sequence. One, therefore, has to wait till the climax 
in the mystic dream sequence is either induced 
exogenously or appears endogenously. The most 
appropirate and effective exogenous agents for the 
politicians as well as the policy-makers for obvious 
reasons are EFIC, energy, fertiliser, irrigation and 
credit. 

The profundity of the ‘AA friendly’ inode. of 


_ communication was demonstrated to its practitioners 


by a NRE who was a mere beginner. Belng a NRE, 
it has become my second nature to'know the grass- 
roots realities. A continuous interaction at the VPO 
Khandsa with the members of the chaupal has 
convinced me that I for income, L for land, L for 


_labour and A for animals are the four main factors 


sustaining Indian agriculture in particular and rural 
life in general. These four factors, indeed, make 
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ILLA which explains the absence of any national 
agricu.tural policy. In areas south of the Krishna- 
Godavari rivers, ILLA means an emphatic ‘no’. If 
we prefix a ‘P’ for political ideologies or policy- 
makers, we are saddled with a PILLA, an infant, 
most probably a new born. No one should grudge 
if a child is given protection from public gaze and 
certainly from inquisitions. The ap aes nap, 
therefcre, continues. 

Do not blame me for regionalism or ethno- 


centricism, I clarified, just because some plausible ` 


explanations to the vexed question of the ever 
continuing map of the policy-maker have been 
suggesced in the ‘AA friendly’ mode of communi- 
cation. A bureaucrat, specifically a seasoned one, 
Cannot be faulted on these counts, for his world- 

view is truly nationalist. An average bureaucrat 


Madhu Limaye: Soviet Events & India 
(Continued from page 11) 


have at least recalled the events of June 26, 1975 in 
India tefdre singing encomiums of the the anti- 


people Yanayev regime. But no, they did not. © 


When Indira Gandhi declared the Emergency and 
we were all put behind the bars, our moribund 
society behaved as if a lightening had struck it and 
had reduced it to a paralytic state. Even the CPI-M, 
although opposed to the Emergency, could not 
come out openly against it for some time because it 
was riven by internal differences. The Soviet society, 
despite the long years of dictatorship under which 
it lived, has shown that it is a vital society and that 
it can carb the appetites of new dictators through 
determined mass action. 

The world is fast changing and so are several 
Commenist Parties. But not the CPI-M: It not only 


flaunts “he pictures of Stalin but hugs its old creed. ` 


It clings to the ideals of a centralised party structure 
and dictatorship of the proletariat. In practice it 
ran two moderate governmental outfits which could 
be bracxetted with the best Congress-controlled 
State Governments, but whose successes were by 
no means spectacular. 

While Jyoti Basu’s government can be compli- 
mented on its achievements in the area of land 
reform end growth in paddy production, its record 
in the matter of power supply, industrial deve~ 
‘lopment and .city welfare is by no’ means out- 
standing. In fact it is disgraceful. For a party with 
such a foor record to blame the Sovief reformers 


who are grappling with the after-effects of a long . 


lasting totalitarian regime for the “mess they have 


. of the 


with his exposure to wide and varying situations is 
to be fully aware of the ethology. Such 
being the prociivities of an average seasoned bureau- 
crat, deletion of the ‘A’ from the original ILLA 
becomes imminent. In the world-view of an average 
bureaucrat ‘A’ connotes of boorish tendencies which 
must be avoided. Any wonder the Animal Census 
operations never get carried out as scheduled. 
Hence, for a nationalist explanation we are left 
with ILL. Therefore, it is not ironical that a public 
announcement about the NAP is being delayed. 
Indeed, NAP is a PILLA in a political sense, 
whereas NAP is ILL in the world-view of a seagoned 
bureaucrat perhaps donning the cap of a policy- 


- maker, Nonetheless; any political explanation in 


the final analysis but necessarily in the ‘AA friendly’ 
mode would veer round to NAP ILLA. a 


created” shows a woeful lack of sympathy and 
understanding. If Gorbachev can be faulted at all it 
can only be on the tardiness, of his reform, his utter 
failure to purge the party of conservatives and 
hardliners, smash the CPSU’s monopoly of power 
and introduce direct, free and fair elections to the 
Presidency and Parliament. It was: Yeltsin who 
attacked these hotbeds of reaction, and was able to 
help defeat the coup. 

The Central Committee of the CPI-M is to meet 
at the end of this month. Asked whether the 
outline prepared by the Polit-Bureau needed changes 


_ In view of the developments in the Soviet Union 


(the reference was to the coup, not to its liquidation), 
Surjeet said: “They fit in with our outline.” Will the 
Central Committee ponder over the fact the coup 
leaders had no popular support and that all, the 
Soviet-classes—the workers, the educated people, 
farmers ahd Red Army officers and men—are for 
democratic reforms? I think it highly doubtful that 
it would do this. - 

I cannot but express here my dismay. over the 


-pathetic dependence of the Janata Dal on its ties 


with the CPI-M. I think the Janata Dal should 
clarify its attitude towards the CPI-M attachment 
to the coup d’etats, dictatorship, one-party monopoly 
and -emergency regimes. It was about time the 
Janata Dak asserted its autonomy and independence 


-from. the CPI-M. The CPI reaction has been 


comparatively subdued. It has at least disapproved 
brought about through the methods 
of coup d’etat-and dictatorship. But it must throw 


' away. its ambivalence and establish its democratic 
credentials a question. 


m) 
(Courtesy: The Statesman) 
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Datta-Ray: Indo-Soviet Ties 
(Continued froin page 6) 


Jews who are busy colonising the Israeli-occupied West 
Bank and Moscow’s co-sponsorship (with the USA) of a 
West Asian peace conference are not seen to further the 
Palestinian cause. 

Gorbachev cannot, of course, be blamed for placing 
his country’s requirements first But any Indian assessment 
has to note consequent difficulties in the rupee-rouble 
rate or shortfall in certain Soviet supplies Nevertheless, 
on balance and even this reduced Soviet interest, the 
relationship remains indispensable for India. 

This has nothing to do with ideology and everything 
to do with survival. India has placed most of its eggs in 
the Soviet basket, and it is too late in the day to extract 


them without severe dislocation in this country Against ° 


the failure to provide all the military spares we need or 
the promised quantity of newsprint has to be set Moscow's 
willingness in the trade plan that was concluded last 
December to maintain crude oil supplies at the previous 
year’s level even though the Soviet Union has cut down 
its global exports by nearly 50 per cent. 

These are not advantages that Narasimha Rao’s 
government could afford to throw away because 
Gorbachev's liberalising process seemed to have suffered 
a setback. 

Given India’s own economic problems, it would also 
have been perfectly legitimate to calculate that the 
combination of Westem disapproval and possible 
withdrawal by the Emergency Committee of the handsome 
terms that Gorbachev had offered to foreign investors 
might have prompted Western capital to tum to India. 

But it is a moot point whether such investment would 


have been allowed at all if the leaders of Europe and the 
USA saw India as flirting with the Communist hardliners 
who had overthrown Gorbachov. On the contrary, if a 
hostile West imposed sanctions against the Soviet Union, 
the coup regime might have been forced to abrogate the 
Tupee trade arrangement. 

Nor could political compulsions be ruled out in this 
complex situation. For if the Emergency Committee hac 
succeeded in consolidating its position, the minority 
regime in New Delhi would have been under increasing 
pressure from the Indian Left to cooperate with it. 

With so many considerations to think of and obligec 
also to give full weightage to the US reaction, it is hardly 
surprising that the government should have taken e 
strictly correct line. It is pertinent to stress in this contex! 
that New Delhi's caution was fully in consonance witt 
James Baker’s thesis that internal change in the Sovie! 
Union need not affect East-West relations or mean ¢ 
revival of the Cold War In short, the US Secretary ol 
State also favoured bsiness as usual 

What may be unfortunate, however, is that, releasec 
from the obligation to be circumspect by Gorbachov’s 
retum from the Crimea, the government seems to have 
forgotten the need for national—rather than personal— 
identification. The latest twist in Moscow suggests tha’ 
the policy of moderate reforms within the system thal 
Gorbachev stands for may not be assured of primacy 
with the Soviet future once again an open question, the 
challenge for Indian diplomacy will be to rise above 
individual associations and the events of the past few 
days to ensure that even an anti-Communist leader wit! 
close ties with the USA sees some wisdom in continuing 
traditional cooperation between India and the Sovile 
Union. Ç 





Sumit: Historic Soviet Happenings 
(Continued from page 2) 


conservatives’ attempts to stifle all moves towards reforming 
the organisation Then with the people’s massive support he 
was elected the President of the Russlan Federation, 
something unique in the USSR’s history. And yet what he 
wrote then was prophetic indeed. 

Yeltsin, Shevardnadze, Yakovlev have been vindicated 
The coup did take place. It was carried oul by Important 
personnel holding the key posts of the KGB chief, Minister of 
Defence, Minister of Interior, even If they chose to select the 
faceless non-cnuly, Gennady Yanayev, as its centre-picee by 
virtue of his position as the Vice-President (one was 
convinced, from the outset and on the basis of one’s 
experience of Yanayev, that he was placed there to be made a 
scapegoat regardless of the final outcome of the coup). And 
on his return to Moscow from Crimea after the failure of the 
coup and his rescue, Gorbachev admitted In the face of 
pressure from Yeltsin's supporters that he was partially to be 
blamed for the coup for having reposed faith In those who 
engineered it. He also promised to do away with half- 
measures and end conipromising his position as he had done 
in the wake of the conservatives’ offensives. 
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Contrary to what has been widely propagated by experts 
including those in the West, the coup was not a “hastily 
prepared messy affair” because of which Its collapse wa: 
inbullt into the exercise. It was well-planned and the plotten 
were by and large united, at Jeast initially, in thet 
determination to oust Gorbachev who, they belleved, was a 
the root of the current crisis which has engulfed the Sovie 
society. It was timed such as to scuttle the Union Treat 
Gorbachev was to sign with the Presidents of the Russiar 
Federation, Kazakhstan and Uzbekistan on August 2( 
(thereby Initiating the process of signing it with the President 
of other republics) that would have ensured a new federa 
set-up for the USSR. The coup leaders thought otherwise: 1r 
their view, the Treaty would have hastened the USSR’: 
disintegration. They also acted deftly to make the decree o 
Yeltsin banning the undemocratlcally operating party cells ır 
every workplace in the Russian Federation infructuous. Anc 
the third reason that prompted them to act In the manner Ir 
which they did was their assessment that the popularity o 
Gorbachev having touched an all-time low, the people woulc 
heave a sigh of relief on his ouster and rally round the new 
dispensation as they had done in 1964 when Nikite 
Khrushchev was overthrown. They further planned, in a bic 
to drum up public support, to flood the shops with foodstuffs 
within 48 hours by arrangement with the mafla which hac 
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stored such goods to create conditions of artificial scarcity. 
This wes enough evidence of the Yanayev clique’s strong 
links wich the ubiquitous mafia. 

The whole approach to the Soviet people on the part of the 
coup leaders—that isẹ members of the eght-man State 
Committee for Emergency—was one of contempt. This was 
reminiscent of Stalin’s attitude to people in general, as 
mentioned even in his daughter's memoirs. More 
significently, as was noted by Colonel Dmitry Volkogonov, 
Defence and Security Adviser to Yeltsin and author of the 
famous book Trianph and Tragedy, Stalin: equated people 
with degs (narod—eto sobaka) who licked the master’s feet 
only on getting a plece of meat. Both Stalin and his present- 
day dieclples who conducted the coup were unable to 
perceive that man does not live by bread alane. 

Wha: needs to be underlined is that even if the news of the 
coup cane as a surprise to well-wishers as also foes of the 
Soviet Union everywhere, including India, the radical pro- 
democratic forces in the Soviet Union were anticipating It any 
day. As Indian friends who happened to be In the USSR just 
before the coup informed, these elements were really 
prepared for any eventuality. For them it was a “do or die” 
resolve o fight the tyranny seizing power in such a situation. 

This then was the real change in the mass mood about 
which ‘Gorbachev spoke so eloquently on his retum to 
Moscow. This was the material factor that the coup leaders 
had failed to take into account, the factor which eventually 
defeatec the coup. Moreover, the snapping of links between 
the Com munist Party, the state and the armed forces, and the 
breaking off of ties between the Union and the republics 
(compased to the past) also had a negative effect on the coup. 
Needless to add, the change in the mass mood as also the 
aforementioned features were attributed to Gorbachev's 
perestroma and glasnost (openness). In a sense, Gorbachev's 
reforms themselves were thus responsible for the coup’s 
failure end ensuring hls survival. 

The coup leaders had planned to storm the Bidi Dom 
(White House), the white-marbled beautiful building of the 
Russlan Parliament on Krasnopresnenskaya Naberezhnaya 
overlooking the Moskva river and Ukraina hotel; shoot and 
kill Bors Yeltsin; and arrest his colleagues, followers and 
supporters. If they had succeeded in doing so the resistance 
offered :o the coup would have substantially weakened and 
the coup leaders would have remained in power for some 
more days although one does not think that even then the 
coup could have succeeded in the long run, especially when 
the democratic spirit had brought about a profound 
difference in the psyche of the masses. However, the very fact 
that Yelsin with 200 of his followers stood rocklike against 
the plo ters and publicly called for a general strike the 
followirg day alongside the appeal to all armymen to disobey 
orders kad an electrifying effect. It is not widely known that 
in Indila too large sectlons of Soviet personnel working in 
differen: capacities struck work. And of course in Moscow, 
rather the whole of the USSR, army and KGB personnel in 
large numbers switched over their allegiance to Yeltsin and 
his band of dedicated compatriots who were prepared to 
sacrifice everything for freedom and democracy. It was not 
without reason that thousands rallied round them once they 
were ccnvinced that the Yeltsin group was ready to fight 
back. It was a remarkable spectacle that would remain a 
source cf inspiration for all fighters for democracy for years 
to come. 

The plotters suffered a definite setback in the face of such 
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. Muscovites’ resolute resolve 


Courage 


We know what It le that now ios on the scaled, 


Not frightful for us Is the shells deadly screech, 


Not bitter, though no roof o’erhead, 


Unfettered and pure, carried over the grave, 
To our grandsons shall give thee, from bondage 


th 


Anna Akhmatova ` 


a unique popular resistance.. Leningraders prevented the 
tanks from reaching the heart of the city, thereby preserving 
the heritage of the glorious antifascist war of 1942 when 
Leningrad, on siege, refused to submit to the invader. The 
to defend the Russian 
Parilament building was a brilliant manifestation of their 
dauntless audacity to brave the heaviest of odds. Not only 
did it prevent the storming of the building as had been 
planned; it also accelerated the process of disintegration of 
the State Committee for Emergency with Yanayev speaking 
in different voices on the future of Gorbachev (and even 
describing him as “my friend”) and the Soviet Premier, 
Valentin Pavlov, being hospitalised on health grounds. The 
KGB and army split on the issue of dealing with the 
resistance. The alrborne troops revolted and dissociated 
themselves from the new authorities who had seized power 
by unconstitutional means. In the meantime, the general 
strike called by Yeltsin evoked wide response with the 
working clase, especially the coal miners, striking work in far- 
flung areas. 

More importantly, the coup could not be endorsed by the 
CPSU as well. Though large sections of the party leadership 
either actively collaborated with the plotters or silently 
roquiesced in thelr moves, the coup leaders were unsure of 
outright majority In the party Central Committee. Vladimir 
Ivashko, the party's Deputy General Secretary, oppossd the 
step and demanded direct talks with Gorbachev. 

Yet the coup leaders did not easily give up. They imposed 
curfew at 11 PM on August 20 while a column of a hundred 
tanks was ordered to rush towards reanenskaya 
Naberezhnaya. These were fraught with sinister designs. As 
one listened to BBC reports on these developments in the 
night of August 20-21, one’s mind was overtaken by ominous 
forebodings. The prospect of civil war breaking out in all its 
fury loomed large over the Soviet horizon and cast its dark 
spell across the globe. 

But the magnificent and death-defying firmness of the 
people eventually triumphed over everything. However, one 
must underscore here the role played by the organs of state 
power that switched allegiance to Yeltsin. As Yeltsin himself 
pointed out, 20 commanders of the KGB’s elite, anti-terrorist 
Alpha group resisted all pressures including threats of court 
martial and execution and refused to storm the 19-storey 
Rusalan Parliament building in the night of August 20-21. In 
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fact this is how Yeltsin emerged as the real unifler of the 
nation. (Few remember that when he was elected the head of 
the Russian Federation, over 60 per cent of all militarymen in 
Russa had supported him at the poll.) And this development 
was the real turning point that culminated in the collapse of 
the coup. The coup leaders surrendered. The troops and 
tanks returned to the barracks to the cheers of millions, But 
not before tragedy struck: 10 persons were killed in the 
Moscow streets before common sense dawned on the coup 
Organisers. Three of them were crushed by tanks. 
Nevertheless, in the light of the momentous victory of public 
opinion, August 21 became one of the most memorable days 
in the twentieth century. Once again the Soviet people had 
demonstrated before the world at large what heights they 
were capable of scaling in times of adversity.. 

Á It is this demonstration of people's power which cannot 
. but inspire any and every democrat regardless of his/her 
political persuasion. This expression of popular upsurge and 
mass aspirations is the best guarantee of the abiding vitality 
of the heroic Soviet land irrespective of the form and shape It 
would acquire in the days ahead. 

The events following the extraordinary developments of 
August 19-21 have been no less “significant. Gorbachev's 
retum fom Crimea was followed by his admission, before 
the Russian Parliament, of his mistake in depending on the 
people who betrayed him; the disbanding of the Central 
Committee of the CPSU and his stepping down from the post 
.of the General ; the confiscation of party 
assets; the abolition of party cells in the military, KGB and 
Ministry of Interior. As the coup leaders were arrested the 
Minister of Interior committed suicide. Two others. who 
ended their lives in a similar manner were Gorbachev's 
military adviser and the person in charge of the CPSU Central 
Committee’s administrative apparatus. At the mass level a 
spontaneoys anti-communist hysteria gripped large sections 
of the public who pulled down statues of several leaders of 


\ the October Revolution in Moscow and elsewhere. The 
Smolny: Institute, headquarters of the 1917 October - 


Revolution, was sealed off. These were all symptomatic of the 
popular wrath the symbols of the “socialism” 
practised in the USSR all these years, “socialism” that was a 
euphemism for Stalinist fasciam, precisely because the USSR 
under Stalin was witness to crimes greater in magnitude than 
those committed by Adolf Hitler: Roy Medvedev has 
documented that under Stalin more people were decimated 
than under Hitler. Of course, the adventurers who seized 
power with Yanayev as the centre-plece committed a crime 
that became the proverbial last straw on the camel’s back. 
Unless we are able to grasp this backdrop of the latest 


developments we would not be able to get a dearer . 


comprehension of the far-reaching changes underway in the 
USSR sera the prism of objectivity, that Is, without being 
ectlve predilections, preferences and 


` conceal their glee on leaming of the coup should better take 


due note of this. Unfortunately, they were too impatient to 
welcome the coup- and overthrow of Gorbachev (an 
anathema to them) even when leaders of the other socialist 
states—from China to Cuba—refrained from adopting that 

The developments in the USSR have been viewed with 
expected Jubilation in the West. But to perceive these events 
as the consequence of Western, particularly US, manipulation 
is to be completely blind to the ground reality and cast a slur 
on the genuine people's revolution one witnessed on August 
21. This revolution will hopefully herald the completion of 
the unfinished tasks of the February Revolution of 1917 and 
at the same time expedite the decolonisation process of the 
erstwhile Czarist Russia. As is now obvious, despite offical 
propaganda to the contrary, the various nationalities in the 
USSR were united through coercion. The different nations are 
now to get their political independence, the process having 

with the independence of the Baltics, However, the 
other republics will have to maintain economic 
interdependence even if they achieve political freedom. 
Hence what Is anticipated is the transformation of the USSR 
into a confederation as is the case of the United Kingdom. 

The eclipse and demise of the CPSU will be viewed with 
legitimate concern in progressive circles the world over indu- 
ding India. The Party did play an outstanding role in difficult 
janctures of world history. And yet its stupendous failures to 
prevent Stalinist, Brezhnevite or the most recent example of 
degeneration considerably devalued {ts past record. The APN 
in a recent commentary described the CPSU as the “backbone 
of the totalitarian regime”. 

While announcing the “difficult but honest decision of 
self-disbandment” of the CPSU Central Committee, 
Gorbachev made a vital observation, expressing confidence 
that “democratic-minded Communists, who remained loyal 
to constitutional legality, to the course towards renovation of 
society will support the creation on a new basis of a party, 
capable of actively joining the continuation of radical 
democratic transformations in the interests of working people 
together with all -progressive-minded forces”. The 
significance of this observation has not been lost ‘on those 
creative Marxist-Leninists who are wedded to Gorbachevian 


. New Th 


inking. 
No doubt a difficult path lies ahead for the renovated 
Soviet Union and its constituent republics who are now 
bound to be armed with greater powers. Eduard 
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“attention to economic realities rather besk in.victory” 
Striking a note of warning he has pointed out that if the 
economic problems were left tinattended, “people will come 
out in the streets again”. As “there is shortage of food, the 
harvest is bad, industrial production is seriously dropping 
ae inflaton is nang he gA oe the authoritlés ip 
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Sattar: Pakistan-India Relations 
(Continued fiom page 19) 


And fo- hope to be materialised, sterile policies 
and futile postures have to be rethought and a 
positive and purposeful approach has to be designed. 


+ 


CONFIDENCE and cooperation in South Asia 
require conscious efforts for regeneration and a 
steady conduct consistent with principles of good- 
neighbourly coexistence. If it is necessary to recall 
the elementary doctrines of equality of sovereignty, 
it is only because the past has fostered an impression 
of drives for predominance. Recurrent opposition 
to acquisition of arms or technologies by a neighbour 
while refusing to accept symmetriaal limitations on 


` itself, indignant denunciations of attempts to equate 


one country with another, and umberage at invo- 
cation cf procedures under the UN Charter for 
peaceful settlement of disputes are some of the 
phenom2na unique to South Asia. 
Good-neighbourly coexistence implies also that 
differences and disputes should be resolved and 
not allowed to fester. The persistence of bilateral 
problems has always been an obstacle to complete 
normalisation between countries. This was true 
between China and the USSR for nearly thirty 
years. It is true between Japan and the USSR today, 
just to quote one example. And it will remain true 
tomorrow also. There will be neither peace nor 
security, much less cooperation in the Middle East 
until a jast solution is reached of the Palestinian 
question ' 
Preciently, the Simla Agreement directly links 
the estabāshment of durable peace and normalisation 
of reiaticns between Pakistan and India to a final 


settlement of Jammu and Kashmir. 

The realisation is growing, hopefully in both 
countries, that not only our bilateral relations but 
even our internal economic, political and social 
development have suffered because of conflict and 
tension. 

Recognising this verity, Prime Minister Nawaz 
Sharif’s government has called for just and honour- 
able solutions to pending problems so that each of 
us can concentrate on the urgent tasks at home and 
mutually beneficial cooperation between-both. 

It is in this context that he has proposed a pur- 
poseful dialogue with India to address the entire 
spectrum of issues before us. Of special importance 
is the Kashmir issue for both countries. Its resolution 
is directly linked to the establishment of durable 
peace between the two countries. 

Last month Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif made 
an innovative proposal for efforts to contain the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons in our region. It 
calls for discussion not only between Pakistan and 
India but also with China, the USA and the USSR. 
We are prepared for negotiations aimed at containing 
the spread of other weapons of mass destruction. 
In the conventional weapons field, we have been 
asking for discussions aimed at mutual and balanced 
reduction of forces consistent with the principle of 
equal security at the lowest level of armaments. 

Our problems in South Asia, internal and external, 
economic and political, are difficult but not 
unsolvable. 

Heirs to proud civilisations, our people have the 
intellectual resources to discover practical, effective 
and honourable solutions. 

The tasks are achievable. What is needed is the 
will to tackle them, and the commitment to mutual 
goodwill necessary for durable peace and expanding 
cooperation. Oo 





Bhargava: Gorbachev Saga 
(Continued from page 3) 


projecting it as Gorbachev's growing unpopularity. 

The most blatant example of sensationalising a 
democrati: upsurge was the CNN “story” that the coup 
might have been engineered by Gorbachev himself. I 
don’t have to say how ludicrous it is 

Now tre latest rage with the media is that Yeltsin, the 
hero of yesterday, is a potential Stalin, “calling all the 
shots”, “humiliating” Gorbachev in the public and getting 
his men p2sted to key posts at the Union level. There is 
also talk of great Russian chauvinism resulting from 
Yeltsin’s lerger-than-life role. 

The trouble with such panditry is that it overlooks the 
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basic fact, the social conditions, which enable a Hitler or 
Stalin to emerge. Does the Soviet Union, on the morrow 
of the greatest demonstration of people’s power, look 
ripe, today or 12 months later, for a dictatorship? 

True, the Soviet Union will have to transform itself 
into a confederation of republics joined together by 
shared economic ties and the likely threats from the so- 
called free enterprise in Western Europe rather than the 
Communist Party links. The egalitarian system built in 
the last seventy years or so cannot be dismantled easily 
and the people will not allow it. The Baltic statea may be 
a different kettle of fish, for reasons of nationalism. Most 
of the rest of what the USSR is today will survive in one 
plece but not one monolith entity and Gorbachev will be 
its first elected President. a 
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components so many regions with varied 
facets of culture and ethnic characteristics 
and different levels of development. For 
good historical reasons, our Indian Union 
could hold together so long as an extended 
momentum of the erful freedom 
stru which could force the British 
out of the country, and despite partition, 


„“Ẹ nthe staggering drama of totally 
I unp ented developments in 
the Soviet Union—a veritable mass 
upsurge of imponderable dimension— 
there ere issues which have a special 
significance for us in this country. 
Will the USSR remain intact, or fall 
apart? By and large, the world abroad 
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Fallure of Coup In Moscow: 


would not welcome the total disintegration Implications for Indla could make considerable headway in 
of the Soviet Union into a mosaic of con- Jayashekar nation-building and economic 
flicting principalities—as it was in the ; development. 

Middle Ages, lang before Peter the Great 4 Soviet Conservatives However, in the last decade, new 
came an the scène. It is not just a question Greatest Crime manifestations of regional crisis have been 
of keeping safe the deadly nuclear arsenal Madhu Limaye coming up which refuse to be solved by 
of the Soviet Union. If all the nuclear the well-tested traditional methods. The 
weapons from the constituent republics i A pirat ienas result has been bitter alienation of the 
are coLected and kept in the safe custody Girttal Jan common people from the central authority. 
of Moscow, even then there is every Whether it is Kashmir, Punjab or Assam, 
likelihood of tension persisting and | 7 Soviet Union: Some the question of unity of India has come 
conflic s breaking out among the consti- Thoughts after Aborted to the forefront. It can no longer be 
tuent republics, and also between some Coup managed in the old way. For long, there 
of the republics and the states in their Baran Ray has been going on a tussle between the 


neighbourhood outside the Soviet Union. 

It is in this background that one notices 
avid interest in our country—both in the 
ruling establishment and in the 


Centre and the States, mainly centring 
round the demand for decentralisation 
of power. Side by side has developed a 
theory—mainly by the Congress—- that 


11 USSR: Back to the Future 
Kamal A Mitra Chenoy 


13 Don't Cry For Me, Indla: 


Oppas tion—at the latest moves in the Impact of Investigative the Centre must be strengthened, wielding 
Congress of People’s Deputies for bringing Journalism on Security more powers, if the country’s integrity 
about an understanding, between the Forces has to be preserved. The fallacy of this 
Union Centre and the constituent republics, A Basu theory has been clearly demonstrated in 


even as the three Baltic states go out of 
the Union. Even if the ultimate product 
is the emergence of a confederation with 


the USSR where the all-powerful Soviet 
Communist Party has been found wee be 
incapable of aii os the country t 

needs to 


15 Vergese Committee Report: 
How Rellable? 


the Un.on as the coordinating centre and B.M. Sinha emphasised, Re 
heey smc EE | ot vy Ka Ct a ma = 
communication and overall economic Anyone Care for India. If we do not start redesigning 


strategy, it will ensure the continuity of 


our state structure immediately, we may 
the USSR though divested of the 
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Failure of Coup in Moscow: Implications for India 


JAYASHEKAR >- e 


fir- rom the official statements and public debates, it 
„ft appears that India’s understanding of recent 

-7 dramatic developments in the Soviet Union Is far 
from satisfactory. There seems to be considerable distortions 
in our understanding of the factors leading to the coup by the 
conservative forces, the nature of the coup, and the causes for 
its fatlure. Part of the reason for this distorted view of Soviet 
developments is the ideological predilections and prejudices 
of the Indian observers. Another reason is absence of 
cooperation between the government and the research 
Institutions. 

I was in the Soviet Union for about five weeks on the eve 
of the coup. I had occasions to hold detalled discuss!ons with 
academics, Journalists, political leaders, members of the 
Communist Party and democratic groups. A senlor academic, 
a sincere Communist whom I know for a very long time, 
confided In me that the conservative Communists were 
furiously preparing themselves to have a decisive showdown 
soon with Gorbachev. But he could not tell me when such an 
attempt to overthrow him would take place. On the other 
side, some youths belonging to democratic forces but not 
admirers of Yeltsin sald that they were anticlpating an 
onslaught by desperate Communists very soon and they were 
themselves preparing for it. They argued. “History will give 
only one more chance to us This will be our last chance. 
Therefore, we are prepared to do or die” 

In Indian discusslons there is an attempt to squarely 
blame Gorbachev and his policy of percstroiki, as well as the 
Western policy towards the USSR for the coup. But a majority 
of the Soviets barring the conservatives view their abysmal 
situation differently. They think that the deterloration in the 
law and order, Increasing crimes, economic chaos, and the 
country’s sliding towards disintegration were as much the 
results of the conservatives’ continuous obstructions and 
sabolage of perestroika as of Gorbachev's indecisions. The 
disappearance of goods from stale shops Is linked to the 
nexus between the mafia and the Communist leaders. This is 
something I was repeatedly told In Moscow as well as In 
Dushambe In Central Asia, surprisingly by my Communist 
friends. They certainly did not attribute It to the speed of 
perestroika but to the lack of It. 

That the coup was well anticipated by the democratic 
forces is evident from two or three factors: First, the speed 
with which the people and the democratic leader, Boris 
Yeltsin, and hls parliamentarians ded to it A large 
number of people assembled In front of the Russlan 
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Federation’s Parliament house very fast to resolutely 
demonstrate against the coup. If more people could not reach 
there it was malnly because all communications were cut off. 
It was prior antidpation which enabled Yeltsin to prepare 
himself psychologically and act boldly and decisively It 
appears he knew before what was expected of him. 
Therefore, he was successful In retaining the inltlative 
throughout the short-lived coup It Ls also Important to note 
that a large number of Russian parliamentarians were able to 
quickly assemble in the “White House” (as the Parllament 
building Is called) early in the moming. 

Second, that the coup was coming was also evident from 
Alexander Yakovlev’s warning two days before the coup 
actually took place. 

Third, since at least May this year the conservatives had 
made repeated efforts to remove Gorbachev from the Party 
and power. Indeed, there are some people who believe that 
the first serious attempt at coup was to be made on May 1. 
But It failed to come through. When Gorbachev gave a call for 
the CPSU to transform itself into a social democratic party 
and sugpested a special Congress of the CPSU in November 
and at the same time Yeltsin proposed prohibition of the 
Party units from all public organisations except the Army and 
the KGB, the conservatives were expected to resort to some 
immediate desperate act for the fear of losing all power and 
privileges very soon. 

The coup In Moscow collapsed as quickly as It started not 
because of lack of preparation or confusion and 
disorganlsation, or lack of cohesion among the coup leaders. 
It was defeated mainly due to two factors. First, Its defeat was 
brought about by the revolutionary changes in the value 
system of the people as a result of glasnost and perestroika, 
and the consequent strength and determination of the 
democratic forces. Secondly, the spread of these values to 
Institutions such as the Party, the Army and the KGB. With 
the result that the coup leaders could not get support from 
any of these Institutions on which the success of the coup 
deptnded. This only proves how discredited the leaders 
were. 

Six years of perestroika and glasnost gave the Soviet people 
a much coveted freedom for the first time in their history to 
make them feel civillsed. And the people showed that they 
were not prepared to surrender It at any cost. Talk to anyone 
in Moscow—taxi drivers, students in the university, young 
sociologists in research Insttutiong—and they will tell you 
that they are not prepared to trade off once again their 
precious freedom for bread or low pald jobs or even Jaw and 
order. 

The coup leaders stood for old values like regimented 
society, regulated economy and suppression of freedom with 
some minor modifications, values which have been already 
discarded by a majority of the Soviet people induding those 
working In the Army and the KGB. Therefore, they could not 
mobllise much support from the people or the Army. 
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The result was that the head of the KGB in Leningrad, who 
was asked to enforce emergency messures, declared his 
support for the city Mayor Sobchak. In Moscow, the Army 
sent to remove or massacre the demonstrato.s instead of 
firing oa the people quickly Joined the democratic forces led 
by Yeltein. The changed values also explain the wrath now 
turned against the Communist Party whose very existence is 
regarded as a perennial threat to freedom and progress. 


India aad Post-coup Soviet Union 
The dramatic developments in the Soviet Union after the 
coup In Moscow on August 19 are most disturbing to India. 
There are efforts to radically restructure the traditional 
institutions like the government, the Army and the internal 
security forces. Simultaneously, there are also efforts to 
completely dismantle them and build entirely new ones in 
their pace. More than half the republics have already 
declared their independence. Others may also follow soon. Af 
the same tme, desperate attempts are being made to prevent 
crumbling of the Union. Whether and when this process of 
destruction will come to an end and reconstruction will begin 
is still unknown. 
India’s response to the coup attempt was totally 
and controversial. It must be realised that its 
approach to the unfolding events in the Soviet Union is 
critical to protect its immediate and long-term Interests in that 
part of the world. Excessive caution and prejudices cannot 
substitute for policy where our vital economic and strategic 
interests are Involved. We most urgently need to have an 
active policy towards the Soviet Union which would enable 
us to deal effectively with problems arising during the period 
‘of turb lent transition in that country. We also need to win 
the support of the newly emerged democratic forces and the 
powerful regional leaders to protect our immediate Interests, 
It would be suicidal for India to continue to pursue a 
single personality-oriented policy towards the Soviet Union 
in the vastly changed Soviet environment. Developments 
throughout the 1991 dearly show that Gorbachev's glory and 
power Fave reached their peak sometime ago and since then 
they have been declining. He is unlikely to regain the power 
exercised in the past over economic, military and foreign 


policies. The last few days’ developments seem to suggest ` 


that the leaders of various republics, while willing to have 
Gorbackev as a father-figure, are not prepared to allow him 
alone to take decisions even in areas which may be assigned 
to the Centre. In the post-coup situation, he will have to share 
power  rimarily with Boris Yeltsin and also with other 


republican leaders who may decide to join the new federation 


or confederation. 
We rust, of course, continue to support Gorbachev. But, 
at the same time we must also shed our reluctance to deal 


with Bo-is Yeltsin. He has emerged as the hero both at home ~ 


and abroad. He is the undisputed leader of the expanding 
democratic forces in the Soviet Union. These forces will do 
everything to ensure an increasing role for Yeltsin in 
domestiz and foreign policies until at least their position is 


consoliGated. The West will also work in the same direction - 


to promte its own interests. My recent Interaction with some 
of the dose advisers of Yeltsin showed that he respects most 
the rich Indian culture and regards India as a country of great 
significance in the world. He is also aware of the Implications 
of the lozation of Russia in Eurasia. He is trying to consolidate 
his poalfion with the support of the West at the moment. But 
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soon he will have to turn towards countries like India to 
enhance his position as a world leader. He has already shown 
keen interest to develop friendly relations with India. It is 
important for us to remember that Russia is our largest 
source of suppiles and market for our exports, 

f..alyses of public statements by Soviet leaders, 
documents like Draft Union Treaty and negotiattons on it, 
debates in the media and journals prior to coup, also 
Gorbachev's seven point proposal to prevent disintegration 
of the Union to the Congress of Soviet Deputies after the coup 
give an idea of the nature of devolution of power between the 
Centre and republics, if the hope of a new Soviet federation 

oc confederation is realised. Under the new arrangement the 
républics are likely to enjoy complete independence in 
economic policy, internal and external. They will have shared 
responsibility In the formulation of defence and foreign 
policy strategies, areas vital to India’s Interest. This would 
mean that the leaders of the republics will play a very 
significant role in these areas. This makes it imperative for 
India to develop doser relations soon with important 
republican leaders. Of course, if the Union breaks up, we will 
be dealing with several countries. 

Most leaders of the Soviet republics hold India in high 
esteem as a large democracy and an important player in 
world affairs. Some of them, especially in Central Asia, are 
looking towards India for moral and material support. This is 
the conclusion I arrived at after a long discussion with the 
highly respected and scholarly Foreign Minister of 
Tadzhikistan in July this year. Indla must evolve an active 
policy to utilise this goodwill. 

Like others, India should make it dear that it wishes to see 
the Soviet Union remaining united and strong In a federation 
oc confederation in accordance with the wishes of its own 
peoples. At the same time, without losing any more time it 
must design a policy to deal with emerging independent or 
sovereign republics and also with fast growing democratic 
forces to widen its support base. From my discussions, I 
found that the democratic groups in the Soviet Union expect 
from India, the largest democracy in the world, not only 
‘understanding for their struggle for freedom but also support 
for it. Refusing to respond to such expectations may not be in 
the long-term interest of India. 

Indig- cannot - effectively manage its relations with the 


"~ Soviét Union in an atmosphere of turbulent changes without 


dispersing {ts heavily concentrated diplomatic personnel in 
Moscow te Important capitals of the Soviet republics, It is 
sald that ourembassy In Moscow Is the largest among Indian 
embisalés in the world. We have a counselloc’s office at 
Tashkent, but it is understaffed. The heavy concentration of 
diplomatic pemonnel was justified when’ decision-making in 
fbe Soviet Union was highly centralised in Moscow. But, in a 


= situation where power Is being decentralised in a continental- 
. size country like the Soviet Union, it cannot be justified or 


useful. - 

” Therefore, it is now Imperative for our Ministry of 
External Affairs to identify important places in the republics 
in accordance with our strategic and economic Interests and 
redeploy its officals and personnel.This requires advance 
planning and action. The Soviet republics would welcome 
such a move. ; 

(m) 
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Soviet Conservative: 
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č sye ince the early eighties I have been terribly 
ba D concemediabout the future of the Indian Union 
and its integrity as a viable state system. In the 
ee a 
Now to this growing anxiety is added the happenings 
in a country which has been India’s best and consistent 
friend. The terminologies used by the publicists in 
India and the people of the Soviet Union to describe 
the vast diversities that exist in their respective countries 
may be different. But the reality is not dissimilar. The 
Soviet writers speak of the USSR as a multi-national 
or multi-ethnic state; we talk of multi-lingual and 
multi-religious country. In fact because of the enormous 
size of the Soviet territory—its area is more than 
double that of the United States—the diversities, 
contrasts and contradictions which are contained within 
its borders are even more colossal than those in 
Indian Union. 

Many people in India have no concept of these 
over rich diversities. They equate the USSR with 
Russia; many use the term Soviet Russia as a substitute 
for the Soviet Union. But this is wrong, for the Russian 
Federation is only one of the 15 constituent Republics 
of the USSR. The other Republics are: Latvia, Lithuania, 
Estonia, Ukraine, Byelorussia, Moldavia, Georgia, 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, Tajikstan, Turkmenia, 
Uzebekistan, Kirghizia and Kazakhastan. . 


In terms of the statistics of 1979 the population of, 


the USSR was over 262 million, that is not even a third 
of that of India. In this population the speakers of 
Russian are 137 million, Ukrainians 42 million, Uzbeks 
124 million and Byelorussians a little less than 10 
million. But there are literally dozens of other 
` nationalities and language groups. The population of 
major Muslim groups like Uzbeks, Kazakhs, 
Azerbaijanis, Tatars, Tajiks, Turkmen, Kirghiz, etc. 
together comes to about 374 million. 

But nowhere do the administrative limits, that is 
the frontiers of the constituent Republics, coincide 
with the “ethnic or national” borders. The extreme 
cases are Latvia, Tajikstan, Kazakhstan and Kirghizia. 
In the first the “native” Lativians and Tajiks are a bare 
majority or not even that; the Kirghiz are 48 per cent 
in their own Republic and the Kazakhs only 36 per 
cent. 

The population of the six Muslim Republics is 
increasing much more rapidly than the White Republics 
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This is understandable in the context of the 
rhetoric of the.Cold War which has divorced it 
from history and of.the triumph of the Americam 
spirit which is impatient with history. It is only tm 
America that someone could say something so 
rid_culous that ‘history is over’ and become famous 
forit, 

Fashionable or not, the link is a reality which we 
car ignore at our peril. Communists and fellow- 
travellers have disregarded it and paid for it. 
Every disclosure regarding the Soviet reality since 
Khzushchev’s denunciation of Stalin in 1956 has 
come as a surprise for them. Now in their anxiety 
not to allow their joy of triumph to be marred by 
anxiety regarding the future, anti-Communists and 
nor-Communists are set on the same path. 


+ 


TH history of Russia, it needs to be noted, is 
above all the product of its geography. That is 
likely to make it particularly tenacious. To quote 
the late Tibor Szamuely whom I regard as one of 
the most perceptive writers on Russia: 

From the point of view of Russia’s history the decisive 
feature of her geographical environment has been the 
a>eence of natural frontiers. This has led, on the one hand, 
to the expansion of the Russian people over one-sixth of 
the world’s land surface and, on the other, to a history of 
a-med struggle against invaders that, for length, intensity 
aad ferocity has no parallel in the annals of any other 
nation. It was this ceaseless and merciless struggle that 
gave birth to the Russian state. 

Russia had no frontiers: for many centuries she was 

herself the frontier, the great open, defenceless dividing- 

line between the settled civilised communities of Europe 
and the nomadic barbarian Invaders of the Asian steppes. 

One of the keys to the understanding of Ruselan history is 

the fact that for a thousand yeers, until the end of the 

eighteenth century, she was always a frontier country. 

Tae Mongols were by far the most formidable of 
these nomadic barbarians of the steppes. The Mongol 
army, ‘the most fearsome instrument of war yet 
devBed’, in Szamuely’s words, crossed the Volga 
in 1237 and descended in Russian principalities to 
become the undisputed master of the whole country. 
The Mongol yoke was to press on the Russian 
people for the next 250 years. As a result despotic 
rule became part of the Russian psyche just as the 
conquest and occupation of Central Asia became, 
an unavoidable need of the Russian state centred 
on Moscow. : 

A new force emerged in Russia in the nineteenth 
century in the shape of the intelligentsia. To quote 
Szarruely again, “lacking the natural paternal 
environment of an established bourgeoisie, the 
Russian intelligentsia was... truly de classe, a genuinely 
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intellectual proletariat, homeless and unprotected, 
isolated from the ruling class by its radicalism and 
. from the peasantry by its education”. It became 

effective only when it acquired an ideological 
instrument in Marxism-Leninism. 

Its leading lights were aware of the conflict 
between egalitarianism and freedom. But in confor- 
mity with their Khan-Czarist inheritance, they opted 
for egalitarianism. 

Two points may, however, be made in this 
connection. First, a civil society could not have, 
and has not, arisen in the Soviet Union. Despite its 
massive programme of industrialisation since 1928, 
the Soviet Union is best described as a Khanate 
with nuclear teeth. Second, militarisation of the 
economy has not been an aberration. It has flowed 
naturally from Russian history and psyche. 

As the leading historian and supporter of Yeltsin, 
Yuri Afanaseyev, has noted in an article in the New 
York Review of Books (January 11, 1991), accurate 
information on the Soviet military-industrial complex 
still remains a state secret. 

But according to his own assessment, it employs 
over half the Soviet Union's population. He places 
the figure at 82 per cent in the case of the Russian 
Federation. These figures should help illustrate 
what the absence of a civil society implies. 

Seen in this context, we may well be witnessing 
a replay of the drama that began in 1905 with the 
destruction of the Russian fleet by the Japanese 
and ending with the revolution in 1917. This view 
may be deeply flawed. It is possible that Russia is 
ready to join Europe and build a common ‘European 
` house’, to use Gorbachev's phase. But preparation 
for such a transformation remains obscure unless it 
is assumed that the devastation of the last seven 
decades has been that preparation. 

Gorbachev is, of course, wholly sincere. But he 
is not original. Among his ideological forbears, 
Lenin and his colleagues, with the possible exception 
of Stalin, preceded him by seven decades; for them 
the revolution in Russla was acoeptable and justifiable 
only because it was to be no more than a trigger for 
the revolution in Europe where, by Marx’s logic, it 
truly belonged. Indeed, Bolshevik leaders too were 
not original. Peter the Great believed he could 
push the Russian peasant into Europe by the scruff 
of his neck. He even built Petersburg (later renamed 
Leningrad) to serve as the bride. The result in each 
case is there for anyone to see. 

Gorbachev is sincere in his desire to transform 
the ‘prison of nations’, which the Soviet Union has 

(Continued om page 19) 
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Soviet Union: Some Thoughts after Aborted Coup 
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Tad ill-conceived coup in Moscow followed 
A 3 J by a massive popular intervention for the 
restora‘ion of democracy and the upholding of law 
and the Constitution—the 72 hours that shook the 
Soviet Union and changed the world in the process— 
can truy be characterised as a reactionary counter- 
revolution rebuffed and hurled back by the 
restoration of the democratic revolution. 
- What then was the democratic revolution? In 
` the sho-t term, it was the Gorbachev reforms, peres- 
troika vrith glasnost, accompanied by measures of 
democratisation at home and acting on the basis of 
‘new thinking’ in foreign affairs, which had brought 
about the most profound sea change in both spheres 
in the course of the last six years. That truly was 
the source of the people’s power whose gradual 


but sor etimes halting advance ultimately had made . 


possible the rising by the slumbering giant—the 
Russiar. people—to foil the attempts by the neo- 
Stalinis-s to reimpose dictatorship upon the people. 
Many a comment has been made about some 
inapposite remarks by Gorbachev since his return 
from his enforced detention and his not fully 
comprenending the degree of transformation brought 
about in the psyche and the political maturity of 
the Soviet citizens which had enabled them to act 
in a ce-tain manner at the point of crisis when 
nothing else in the world would have saved the 
situation. Gorbachev himself owned how his own 
trusted rominees appointed to the highest positions 
of responsibility had acted treacherously, to turn 
_ the tide.of change not only in the opposite direction 


but against the will of the people. But who were ` 


the perpetrators of the coup, the forces behind the 
Commi-tee of Eight, wherein lay their real source 
of strenzth behind the conspiracy? 

These, questions confront.us with some bitter 
home truths. Glasnost had established in a little 
over two years how the October Revolution had 
been hijacked away from the path charted by Lenin 

and—ir-espective of its colossal achievements in 
rapid industrialisation (in absolute terms) and death- 
defying resistance against Hitler fascism—that the 
USSR had been landed with an unworkable economic 


model totally unfit for today’s society, science and 
technology. At this stage the real and enormous 
hurdle and obstacle in the path of perestroika came 
up to the fore. The revelations of the crimes of the 
years of the dictatorship as well as the atmosphere 
of uncensored free-thinking also established that 
the villain of the piece was not only in the com- 
paratively distant Stalinist past but still lay well 
ensconced within the all-powerful Party. 

Logic and common sense demanded that as 
Soviet polity moved towards openness and democra- 
tisation and formally even multi-party plurality, 
there should have come about at this stage a 
parting of ways between the two absolutely disparate 
elements—those who wanted to transform Soviet 
communism towards the original Marxian vision 
and wanted to practise what was called ‘socialism 
with a human face’, on the one hand; and those 
who thought the Stalinist paradigm to be essentially 
correct and wanted to reform and modernise it 
within an authoritarian ambit, on the other. It is 
this much-needed split in the CPSU, which, had it 
come in the course of a normal and peaceful 
political development, could have resolved the 
issues without violent convulsions, which did not 
take place and went on being delayed and postponed, 
that is the root of the evil and the cause of the 
continuously worsening stalemate and crisis of the 


- last three or four years. Of course, it is understandable 


why the reactionary conservative vested interests 
entrenched in the Party would do everything to 
prevent (or at least delay) such a split which would 
immediately knock them out of their positions of 
privilege. But it was indeed tragic that the other 
side did not strive for it in a principled manner 
maintaining and building the unity of all the pro- 
perestroika forces. 

To give an example, the CPSU General Secretary's 
official Report on the occasion of the seventieth 
anniversary of the October Revolution made a 
totally false presentation on crucial fundamental 
questions in order to paper over the differences 
between the two wings, viewing the entire 70-year 
history in rosy colours with no mention either of 
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the worng paradigms imposed upon the Party and 
society and the inhuman repressions and massacres 
heaped upon the people. Yet glasnost was continuing 
and within weeks of the ‘November anniversary, 
historical episodes like the framed-up trials of 1937 
were Officially substantiated and the correctness of 
Bukharin’s theoretical position regarding economic 
development was upheld, to give just two examples. 
But the formal Report was taken advantage of as a 
united CPSU document by the so-called hardliners 
to oppose the necessary economic reform measures 
to bring about the long overdue 


Again, to give an example, the first laws permitting 


private enterprise on a cooperative basis and using 
family labour were approved by the CPSU and 
passed by the government as early as in October- 
November 1986, just before Gorbachev's first visit 
to India. Yet so "effective had been the resistance, 
put up by the hardliners through the bureaucracy 
and its red tape, that very little progress could take 
place till the beginning of 1990. Since 1987, although 
the CPSU passed through two major milestones, 
the Extraordinary Conference in 1988 and the 
» Twentyeighth Congress in 1990, with the burden of 
this unholy Party unity, the CPSU remained in a 
permanent and continuing crisis, unable to 

with the past and paralysed from taking the needed 
steps in economic reorganisation. 


+ 


IT is Well known that the so-called anti-perestroika 
‘hardliners misrepresent and malign the question of 
the introduction of the market system as of resto- 
ration of capitalism in the USSR. This is a funda- 
mental question regarding the basic structure of 
Soviet economy and the subject is of vital concern 
to all the developing countries as well. Neither 
before the Octoben Revolution nor in its aftermath 
did the Bolshevik Party thrash out this question in 
theory coming to the conclusion that the economy 
should be free of a market system although there 
were a deal of such utopian and sectarian 
ideas floating in the Bolshevik circles those days. 
Then came the civil war and the foreign interventions 
when the great majority of the working people, 
faced by this joint onslaught by the local reactionaries 
(the .class enemy) and the foreign imperialists, 
supported the Bolsheviks and, back to the wall, 
fought back and defeated the enemy. During this 
period of acute shortages there was no economic 
system ‘whatsoever, people just shared whatever 
little was somehow available in order to survive. In 


the red heat of the fighting, there was muchsuffer- ` 
ing but also great examples of fellow feeling and 
elemental human solidarity; the principle of sharing 
was responded and adhered to. 

This brief period has been called ‘war communism’ 
or barracks communism in Soviet history. But no , 
permanent economic system could be built on the 
basis of such war-time conditions. But there were 
quite a number of those utopian and ultra-Left 
elements who maintained that the Soviet society 
could make a direct transition from that stage to ` 
communism on the basis of that common experience. 
We can gauge the strength of this tendency if we 
recall that Lenin had to write Left-wing Communism— 
An Infantile Disorder in order to combat it. However, 
what emerged out of concrete experience and the 
creative fresh thinking by Lenin and his colleagues 
was called the New Economic Policy (NEP) in 
which what was envisaged was a sort of a mixed 
economy with the political power already in the 
hands of the Party of the working-class. It is also 
well-known that largescale nationalisation had been 
carried out in the period shortly after the Revolution 
without any serious planning and certainly not on 
the basis of any scientific criteria. Lenin said it had 
been carried out on the basis of the ‘enthusiasm of 
the Red Guards’. 

After the experience of the civil war and war 
communism, Lenin clearly recognised that while 
the nationalised large industries should be run, as 
efficiently as possible, as state capitalist enterprises, 
allround general economic development must 


- encompass the maximum number of private entre- 


preneurs throughout the length and breadth of the 
country to engage in the maximisation of production. 
This Lenin-Bukharin paradigm therefore rightly 
envisaged the state sector of the ‘economy as 
controlling the ‘commanding heights of the economy’ 
(Lenin’s words), balanced by a vast growth of 
private enterprise from below, all under the umbrella 
of, the proletarian state. However, the hijacking of 
the Revolution in the late 1920s ended this path of 
development and a totalitarian state system was 
imposed with the total abolition of all :private 
ownership of means of production including those 
of the blacksmith or the carpenter or the tailor and 
even the patch of land given to the peasantry by , 
the decree on land of the October Revolution. All 
this led to a’ general havoc and misery including 
widespread starvation deaths and famine, consti- 
tuting a distinct landmark in Soviet history which 
was characterised by Stalin as the final victory of 
socialism-in-one-country. 
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Stalin fulfilled three distinct objectives from this 
operation. First taking advantage of the widespread 
exister.ce of the erroneous utopian idea that socialism 
could be built instantly and that the abolition of 
privatz property (means of production) was its 
imperative first step, it gifted a massive demagogic 
victory for Stalin. Abolition of private’ enterprise, 
however small, was also essential for the fulfilment 
of the slogan that every single member of the 
population of the USSR should be an employee of 
the sirgle employer, namely the socialist state. This 
too was a totally vacuous utopian concept, but 
Stalin needed it for his own factional and conspi- 
ratoriz! reasons. It created the necessary basis for 
the total regimentation of the entire population for 
establishing the totalitarian political structure that 
Stalin neeeded not so much against the so-called 
class enemies, the former property-owning classes, 
but against the leaders and followers of rival 
Bolshevik factions. Thirdly, the uprooting of the 


peasantry, all manner of handymen and unskilled , 


working people and any floating lumpen elements 
was also useful in order to capture a few million of 
them to be herded into slave labour camps. Several 
major construction projects including the Baltic 
Canal during the 1920s and the Volga~-Moscow 
Canal during the 1930s.were thus constructed 
largely by conscripted slave labour taken from the 
punitive camps, who in addition to their other 
hardships did not have to be paid any wages. 

These developments from the late 1920s to the 
1930s resulted in the total decimation of all such 
elements in the USSR’s population who had in 
them any natural traits of entrepreneurial ability. 
Add to this the massive emigration of a very large 
sectior of the members of the former middle classes. 
The USSR’s population today, the third or fourth 
generation since the' Revolution, the products of 
the Soviet educational system, although very. well 
educated, is largely bereft of any entrepreneurial 
and managerial skills. One often encounters com- 
parison between the achlevements in China since 
the new economic programme (1978) introduced 
by Deng Xiaoping after the havoc brought about by 
the Cultural Revolution (1966-76) and the poor 
results of perestroika in the USSR. The comparison 
is entirely unjust. 

China’s programme of economic reconstruction 
and industralisation, right from the beginning, was 
conceived on entirely different lines, Mao Zedong’s 
China's New Democracy, written only shortly before 
1949, envisaged an essentially united front prog- 
ramme in which the entire national bourgeoisie 


of the direction of Gorbachev’s perestroika have 


A 


minus the collaborators with Japan and the bureau- 
cratic capital consisting of the notorious four families, 
were invited to participate in the process of economic ` 
rebuilding and national salvatian. Most of the for- 
mer owners of enterprises were retained as directors 
and their incomes, though restrained and controlled, 
were at the same time guaranteed. In China too the 
process of reconstruction was greatly harmed by 
many a misadventure, by Mao’s megalomania, 
wild schemes, extreme nationalism, unrestrained 
factionalism and many other ills making not only 
the economic process but the entire population, 
including the Party and the intelligentsia, to pass 
through several disintegrating convulsions. Neverthe- 
less, the people with the necessary traits, skills and 
talents remained. The Chinese enjoyed another 
great advantage from the almost continuous and 
uninterrupted contribution from the many million 
strong overseas Chinese population spread through- ` 
out the Pacific rim who maintained close contact 
with the homeland. These extraordinarily resourceful 


_ people with a hundred years experience of entrepre- 


neurial activity were a tremendous boon to the 
growing economy in the mainland whenever its 
leaders chose to receive them. It is by no means 
being suggested that the Chinese model of economic 
development without political reforms is superior 
to Gorbachev's concept of perestroika but only point- 
ing to the natural advantages in the Chinese situation. 


+ 


NEEDLESS to say, the reference to Lenin’s New 
Economic Policy is by no means to suggest that the 
problems of the USSR’s economy today are similar 


“to those faced in 1921. It is useful and highly signi- 


ficant only as an analogy and In order to enable us 
to logically shed the erroneous shibboleths, nurtured 
and held for too long. It should be remembered 
that during the entire Stalin period Lenin’s writings 
from the NEP period onward had disappeared 
altogether and were not avaliable even to researchers. 
One of the the extraordinary decisions of the 
Twentieth CPSU Congress was to bring out the 
complete unexpurgated edition of the Collected 
Works of Lenin (which were not available and not 
only his last Testament). The entire 50-volume edition 
came out shortly, followed by translations in the 
different major languages of the world. The English 
edition is marked as published in 1958. But very 
few of the Communist leaders who have been 
expressing doubts about the correctness or wisdom ` 
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displayed that they have made much use of these 
cheaply priced volumes to notice (even for the sake 
of curiosity and not because Lenin is necessarily 
more correct than Stalin) that Lenin’s ideas were 
totally different from those practised by Stalin. 

The US President, George Bush, pointed out that 
during the coup Saddam Hussein ee Muammar 
Gaddafi of Libya and Fidel Castro of Cuba had 
openly supported the coup. (Reliable information 
asserts that Castro did not publicly support the 
coup.) According to the Newsweek, the CIA is 
reported to have pointed to the close ties between 
the Soviet and Chinese hardliners and the possibility 
that the latter may have had prior knowledge 
about the coming event. It would be surprising if 
the coup leaders had not also sounded other 
Communist leaders in other countries known to be 

ympathetic to the Gorabchev line. Jyoti Basu is 
reported to have said that the recent a da ath 
the Soviet Union * may have some adverse e 
on the Left and communist movement in India. To 
this writer, however, it seems that in view of the 


resounding victory of the democratic forces in the , 


USSR and the p of all Soviet Marxists 
being united afresh on a new basis, the prospect in 
India and in many other Third World countries too 


_ would lie in a similar direction, that is, in returning 
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to the original Marxian paradigms and befitting all 
the advances in science and humanity as we approach 
the end of the century and the millenium. 

One question, however, remains. When the Soviet 
people’s recently-won democracy and their law 
and the Constitution were threatened by the puts- 
chists (who certainly did not promise more demo- 
cracy), not a single government or worthwhile po- 
litical force out of the entire Third World raised its 
voice in defence of democracy. Out of the well over 
a hundred-member Third World who were believed 
to be the natural allies of the socialist world, not 
even one opted or spoke up for democracy. What 
then is the ideology of the so-called national liberation 
struggle? In India, at least since the 1930s, the 
national slogan was Inquilab Zindabad, (Long Live 
the Revolution). Which revolution? It was believed 
that the democratic revolution, which had been 
invented in Europe with the Dutch, and the English 
and the French Revolutions, would come to us |, 
coinciding with the battle for independence. The 
winning of independence and the acquisition of the 
national state would overlap with the accomplish- 
ment of the democratic revolution. But such was 
the corrupting impact of Stalinism that the democratic 
revolution was understood as ‘bo is’ and as 
such not really desirable. No wonder that in this 
over-a-hundred strong community there is hardly 
a country which has taken many steps in the direc- 
tion of the completion of the democratic revolution. 
Of course, not all the Third World leaders are 
Communists or Stalinists and the reasons why they 
are not moved by the vision of democracy for their 
respective peoples are to be found in their national 
history and structure of society. But their business 
of delaying or even sabotaging democracy became 
much easier when their vanguard natural -allies— 
the world communist movement—themselves were 
so suspicious about the usefulness of democracy 
But what about the peoples of the USSR now, 
above all, the great and heroic people of Russia? 

The Russians were a long-sufferin e 
were late to eee on the Te pee or A 
But after the long agony and misery of the war, this 
suffering giant had stood up, broke and threw off , 
his chains. The first steps in fact were taken by 
their women on the Eighth of March, 1917. That 
was the begi as of the democratic revolution in 
Russia—the ed Febrifary Revolution of history. 
We began this essay with the proposition that the 
defeat of the coup was the restoration of the 
democratic revolution. Would it be too fanciful to 
claim that the victory in August 1991 was the con- 
summation of the democratic revolution of February 
1917? Seventyfour too late, but what resoundingly 
triumphant, nevertheless! QO 


MAINSTREAM 


USSR: Back to the Future. . 


KAMAL A. MITRA CHENOY 


vera: istory has repeated itself; but this time not as 
j tragedy but as farce. Most commentators, 
both supporters and critics of the two-day coup 
(August 19-20) in the Soviet Union, saw a re- 
enactment of the crushing of the Prague Spring in 
1968. That Soviet tank-led termination of socialist 
reform was itself a tragic, but relatively peaceful, 


. repetition of the bloody crushing of the Hungarian 
- experiment in 1956. 


Thus, Cuba, Libya, the hardlinerd in the CPSU, 
the, CPI-M, bureaucrats in South Block and our 
Embassy in Moscow considered and generally 
welcomed the now-aborted coup to be the end of 
the Gorbachev-led reform. (Cuba has since denied 
any such step,) So did many more sympathetic to 
Gorbachev Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao, 
withou: conscious irony, cited Gorbachev's example 
as an :nstance of what can befall an incautious 
reformer. 

In tne light of his own government’s wide- 
ranging economic reform proposals and the growing 
popular reaction to them, our Prime Minister’s 
comment must give rise to amusement, even in 
Moscow. But all these assessments are based on a 
simple-minded reading of history, and especially 
recent events in the Soviet Union. 

In the tumultuous six years of his regime, 
Gorbachev and his team had systematically dismant- 
led the power bases of the old ruling elite and had 
irretrievably destroyed its legitimacy. By institutiona- 
lising the principle of the separation of powers 


between Party (CPSU) and -government (the local, 


regional and Union Soviets and governments sanc- 
tioned by them), Gerbachev shifted power away 
from tke Polit-Bureau and the Central Committee 
to new instititions where the reformers of both the 
Gorbachevian Centrist orientation and the so-called 
radicals were becoming increasingly dominant. 
Wittin the CPSU itself, the composition of the 
Polit-Bureau and the Central Committee was changed 
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which is now packed with Gorbachev supporters. 
The position and role of the military was consistently 
reduced and Afghanistan and later events in the 
USSR itself had not only dented the myth of the 
invincible Red Army, but had also legitimised 
open demands for democratisation and accountabi- 
lity of the top brass from within its own ranks. In 
particular, the nationality (ethnic) assertions 

out the Union had further fractured the old military- 
bureaucratic bloc. Therefore, apart from media 
glasnost, there was a real perestroika in the political 
sphere, which had been systematically restructured 
to provide the institutional basis for political 
participation and mobilisation. 


? 


+ 


IN retrospect, it is difficult to imagine a more inau- 
spicious or ill-timed date for the cbup, on the eve 
of the signing of the vital Union Treaty on August 
20. No matter what anyone may like to believe, the 


` signing of this Treaty is indispensable to the survival 


of the Soviet Union even sans the Baltic Republics, 
as a politcal entity. The republics will not settle for 
less. Thus, the fierce reaction of the republics 
against the coup was only to be expected. The 
“radicals” was | 
invincible not only {n the most powerful Russian 
Federation where there are popular leaders like 
Boris Yeltsin, Gavril , Anatoly Sobchak, Eduard 
Shevardnadze, et dl Buf éven in the outlying republics 
like Kazakhstan ‘where leaders like Nursultan 
Nazarbayev are staunch Gorbachev reformers. 

F Seen in this light, it is clear that the coup Wag 
doomed from the start. But why did it occur hw, 
despite everything stated above? Gorbachev's 
popularity was at its lowest because the economic 
reforms have not worked, at least not in any subs- 
fantial manner. But which socialist reform has? 
Soviet’ economists have surely not got their macro- 
economics right, but who has? Not even the 
Hungarians, who tried their earlier reforms in- a 
more favourable international environment. Like 
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any contegt in stich a surcharged situation, Gorbachev 
was also, Weakened by the unrelenting criticdsm 
from both flanks: by the hardliners on the one hand 
and the “radicals” on the other. 

The futube of the USSR will therefore hinge on 
the manner in which the new alliance-between the 
Centrists and the “radicals” works out. Will the 
impetuous, impatient Yeltsin, ever a hero in Moscow 
streets, continue his drive for personal power and 
seek to replace Gorbachev in the next election? Will 
the “radicals” accept the Centrist’ position that the 
pace and direction of economic “must, be 
such as to provide social security: fo? the low- 
income groups? The answers to thesé- -questions 
will determine not only the current; “negime’s fate 
but also that of the Soviet Union. «,”, s 

The basis for such'an alliance will, have to be in’, 
the sphere of economic policy. Thé extent of the. 
reform required and the relative backwardness of. 


cially in the ranks of the traditional — ft. As 


Aganbegyan, Abalkin, Zaslavakaya and others have 1. 


shown, earlier figures of economic growth in the 
19603 and 1970s were often inflated. By the late 
1970s, the USSR was clearly in crisis, though its 
military muscles were being flexed, not only in 
Afghanistan. In Le Carre’s picturesque phrase, the 
Russian knight was dying in his armour. 


sii ce + 

SINCE iien, jareu, after 1985, growth has 
been spasmodic but it has not been negative. For 
instance, according to official Soviet estimates, 
national. income grew by 2.3 per cent in 1986. This 
fell to 1.6 per cent in 1987, the lowest in the last two 
or three decades. It rose substantially to 4.4 per 
cent in 1988, but dropped sharply to 2.4 per cent in 
1989. While capital investments increased by as 
much as 20.6 per cent over that period, labour 
productivity increased by only 8.7 per cent (this 
- figure is for 1986-88). But as V. Loginov, Deputy 

Director of the Institute of Economics, a key ean 
think-tank, has recently pointed out, such 
growth rates are a result of the diminution of the, 
leading role of the: state plan and consequent 
increase in the independence of enterprises, dis- 
focations by structural changes, foreign economic 
relations, internal disorders, especially inter- (and 
intra-) nationality conflicts and strikes and violations 
of labour and economic discipline, particularly the 
chronic non-fulfilment of contractual obligations. 

Only a resolution of at least some of the major 





political problems, especially the nationality problem, 
can enable the creation of the necessary political 
atmosphere in which such structural reforms can 
have a chance to work. But here there are crucial 
and as yet unresolved theoretical and ideological 
problems. What is socialism? What can be its 
macro-economics in a country like the USSR? As 
the noted Marxist historian, Eric Hobsbawm, wrote 


more than a year ago, the model born of the 


October Revolution is clearly dead but the answer 
cannot be “the rhetoric of the supermarket”. As the 
history of capitalism should show, at least now 
when some of its major economies have not yet 


` emerged from a recession, the market is no solution 


in itself, nor is it any guarafitor of democracy. 
Policies that are market friendly, as now in East 
“urope, clearly have politically as well as economi- 


cally destablising consequences. Yet the de- 


nN 


legitimisation of the CPSU has only accentuated - 
the Soviet economy is often underestimated, esp.>*- the popular scepticism about the socialist project. 


While this has facilitated the rise of the “radicals”, 
it has further complicated the processes of economic 
reform.: Economic advisors have been changed 

ily. Abalkin and A were followed 
by Petrokov and Shatalin and now by G. Yavlinsky 
and his Harvard collaborators. But the problems of 


mass poverty and growing unemployment | have 
not yet been solved. 


+ 


THE task is dav ating. Figures recently released by 
the State Committee on Statistics of the USSR 
(Goskomstat) show that approximately 13 per cent 
of the Soviet population have incomes below the 
official poverty line of 78 roubles per month. At the 
more realistic poverty line of 100 roubles a month, 
more than 28 per cent of the population would be 
classified as below the poverty line. Unsatisfied 
consumer demand, long a problem of the Soviet 


economy, was estimated at 165 billion roubles in ' 


1989. Along with an unprecedented 9.5 per cent 
wage increase, this has led to a 41 billion rouble 


increase in total savings deposits, which in 1989 - 


' reached 337.7 billion roubles. Any reform prog- 


z ramme, therefore, will have to take these realities 


into account. 

As J.K. Galbraith has shown, the current policies 
advocated by the IMF-World Bank and G-7, were 
not only not followed earlier by the advanced 
capitalist countries themselves but are even more 
unlikely to succeed in the ‘current national and 

$ (Continued on page 19) 
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Impact of Investiqative Journalism on Security Forces 


f 
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, 


f emstein’and’ Woodward symbolically created 
Bi investightive journalism’s Hall of Fame when 
they brought about the downfall of the all-powerful 
Nixon Presidency. It became the avowed goal of 
every aspiring and ambitious young journalist to 
enter its portals. In the years following the Watergate 
epic there have been quite a number of spectacular 
exposures in countries where the free press thrives, 


including our own, where several notable features— ` 


both in the printed and video media—have had 
significant impacts on politics, destinies of politiclans, 
and or. the country as a whole. The Bofors scandal 
exposures by Chitra Subramaniam and Nalini Singh’s 
video feature on vote rigging and accompanying 
poll vi_‘ence are indeed investigative spectaculars. 
Their in. acts have been far-reaching. 

Theze are other features which have also been 
the outputs of equally meticulous planning and 
determined efforts, mainly in projecting the role, 
nuances and the muscle-power of a number of 
secessionist organisations and their militant arms 
which have been (or are) locked in combat with 
our country’s security forces. In all such investigative 
features—whether in print and photographs or 
video—one major factor noticeable ‘has been the 
investigative individual’s (or the team’s) ability to 
achieve the credibility needed to be able tô so 
readily penetrate the hideouts, headquarters, training 
and assembly areas of the concerned ‘underground’ 
m” tart Organisation. — 

The usual modalities of secret rendezvous, blind- 
folded circuitous journeys with escorts, and the 
facilities so graphically provided to question, note, 
observe and photograph are inarlably the quid of a 
PR pro quo which emerges ly when the 
feature is duly printed or video presented while a 
‘balanced’ portrayal is the declared aim and is 
sought to be impartially ahcleved, the pro quos are 
distinctly discernible, with an underlying tenor 
similar to the “Stockholm syndrome”. The security 
forces are “impartially” criticised, at times even 
condemned, their higher directions of command 


receive equal doses in similar vein, and markedly 
negative portrayzls of their basic approach and 
combat “inadequecies” are apparent to any discern- 
ing reader or viewer. To a very substantial degree 
the secessionist militants are given a distinct aura 
of courageous ‘Davids’ battling the brutal might of 
the government ‘Goliath’. 


.: Such features achieve undoubted renown for the 
^ investigators because of the obvious lack of credibility ` 
generally apparent in official handouts or the patently.” 


diluted versions of the official spokespersons. Thus 
the secessionist organisation secures a significant 
PR success which is invariably quoted or receives 
visual footage overseas, besides creating a pervasive 
projection of apparent righteous invincibity. 
Concurrently, such “investigative features” bring 
forth demoralisation or a slow-burn in the ranks of 
the security forces which accentuate whenever 
further spurts of the “struggle” cause increasing 
casualties in the forces. 

A time has indeed come when it. is necessary 
and pertinent to emphasise this’ aspect. Security 
forces, as it is implied in this paper, could be any of 
the several para-military forces, such the CRPF, 
ITBP, NSG, BSF, or State Armed Police, as well as 
units of the regular Army—or a combination of all 
in a mix “.ctated by circumstances and necessities. 
Accordingly, this artide does not indicate any 
particular force but uses the generic term*~secufity 
forces—because the principles apply to all. 

Security forces comprise selected and motivated 
men (and women) from our own country; they are 
not mercenaries from other countries, like the 
French Foreign Legion. They come from villages 
and towns from different regions of our country 
(as do our investigative authors) and the post- 
training end-products are visible exhibits of national 
integration and discipline; these personnel have 
families, relations, and friends all of whom suffer 
sorrow and pain whenever deaths and incapacitating 


injuries bring tragedies in their wake. Security.. 


forces units are deployed not at their own gice or 
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will but because they are so ordered by the legitimate 
authority bestowed by the Constitution on the 
elected government. Whether the problems are the 


creations of utter political bankruptcy, whether the’ 


political directives are manifestly flawed, these are 
not matters to be questioned by the security forces: 
their rationale and raison d'etre are the lawful 
orders of the government which they carry out 
with visible and manifold sacrifices, and with elan 
and discipline inherent in their training and 
traditions. With the unprecedented increase in the 
strength of the security forces and the evident 
emergency time-frame of the new raisings, it is but 
natural that there are bound to be a few units 
which do not come up to the expected standard— 
` principally because of poor leadership; but such 
instances are rare. 


+ 


THESE, therefore. are the units which are battling 
the secessionist forces in diverse regions of our 
country (and in the recent past, even in a neighbour- 
ing country) and in varying operational scenarios. 
Militant movements and full scale insurgencies are 
in reality two interwoven stages of irregular warfare. 
It has been proved time and again that irregular 
‘warfare cannot ever be won only by application of 
~ -escalating degrees of superior force; stable success 
is only achieved after the mind and heart of the 
population of the concerned region are ultimately 
won over by sincere’ efforts and moves at the 


mature political level which incorporates flexibility - 


and substantive give and take. To achieve such a 
. dispensation, however, the ‘essential condition prece- 
dent is to unequivocally imprint on the region and 
the secessionist elements that, irrespective of the 
cost and the time-frame, the security forces shall 


not relent in sustaining the combat pressure. This: 


“cost” is the price which devolves down to unit 
and sub-unit levels in the fleld in terms of dead 
and wounded comrades, shot at the back more 
often than not, or behind the cover of innocent 
civilians—men, women and children. 

A unit or sub-unit of the security forces engaged 
in counter-terrorist or counter-insurgency actions 
accordingly operates under severe psychological 
and physical strains because of the very nature of 
the political directives. A unit suffering steady 
casualties under such handicapped operational condi- 


Yua. tions has a natural tendency to retaliate with counter- 
79 sinveasures, sometimes, regretably, even more than 


what is appropriate for a trained and disciplined 
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force. It is a tribute to the leadership and discipline 
of such forces at unit and sub-unit levels that this 


. inevitable retaliatory syndorme does not go , 


completely out of hand, except in rare cases. If 
other examples are needed, cases of British para- 
troopers of SAS teams—two of the most disciplined 
and superb fighting forces in the world—going on 
occasional retaliatory sprees in Northern Ireland 
and elsewhere are not unknown. Members of a 
security forces unit, when operating with one hand 
tied behind (sometimes, both hands), do realise the 
inevitability of their role in suffering casualties 
without being able to bring—at all times—the full 


' force of their tactical capabilities and weapon systems 


into use. Realisation of this inevitability, however, 
does not enjoin an abject acceptance—and this is 
vital factor which the political leadership of the 
country, as well as the investigative elementsinthe | 
media, should truly understand and appreciate. It 
is very easy to level charges against security forces 
for alleged excesses, rapes, burning houses, and 
other sundry crimes; but it needs to be realised that 
one vital arm of militancy and insurgency is 
propaganda warfare, waged with expertise and 
relentlessness against the security forces, adopting 
the well-known adage that lies and half-truths 
repeated often enough become eventual “truths”. 
This is the sensitive aspect of irregular warfare 
which calls for a realistic balance and understanding 
by investigative journasists and their employers or 
sponsors. This most certainly does not imply that 
investigative reports and probes into the heartlands 
of terrorism and insurgency should cease; what is 
imperative is to realise that any portrayal of anti- 
national forces as heroic and noble gives greater 
impetus to spurts of violence and causes avoidable 
demoralisation of gur own forces which lead to 
setbacks in their combat effectiveness. It might be 
pertinent to suggest that such investigative journa- 
listic ventures should endeavour for twin objectives: 
it should portray with equal objectivity the realities 
at the field level of units and sub-units operating 
under the most trying of conditions, suffering 


, casualties, being criticised without being able to 


reply—and then to read or watch in the media 
their oponents portrayed in charitable and favourable 
terms. It is necessary to pause a little and ponder 
as to what appallingly confused signals are thus 
being conveyed tq the officers and jawans whose 
dedication, discipline, patriotism and courage are 
the very foundation of a unit and whose random 


‘and prolonged deployments have becomes’ the 


fashion at these times of national instability. gan 
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«2 uite unexpectedly, the ent Report of the 
H 
2 Verġhese Committee set up by the Press 
CO 


un-il of India to look into the validity of the 


newspaper stories of Army atrocities in Kashmir ° 


. has iself come under a cloud. Never was the 
authenticity of any other Report of the Council 


. quest oned so seriously as the. one submitted by ' 


this Committee. B.G. Verghese, who is an ‘eminent 
journalist and who headed the Committee and 
wrote the findings of its inquiry, too had never 
founc his credibility at such a stake as today. . 

The Committee, which investigated only three 


cases of Army atrocities (only one, however, in- 


detail), came to the conclusion that the newspaper 
stories about them were wrong and baseless. Its 
Report was extensively publicised on Doordarshan 


, and in newspapers giving a clean chit to the Army . 


and holding the press in the Valley and elsewhere 
responsible for putting out. all over the world the 
stories about mes atrocities which had never taken 
lace 
$ The Report also cast serious reflection on human 
rights organisations like the one headed by V.M. 
Tarkunde, a retired Judge of the Bombay High 
Court and a champion of civil liberties and human 
rights, by advising them to be “more investigative 
and check all sides more carefully before they 
come to firm conclusions which they proceed to 
publicise”. It even went to the extent of daiming 
that zhe presspersons often victims to the 
disinformation, campaign of the i militants 


about the role of the Army in the Valley. The 


press>ersons include correspondents of some 
national dailies and magazines like The Illustrated 
Weekly of India. 

It appears that some columnists who write for 
major newspapers in India and abroad blindly 
accepted whatever the conclusions the Verghese 
Committee artived at and made scathing commehts 
on those who had doné the stories about the 
alleged Army atrocities in the Valley in recent 
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\ 
months. None seems to have cared to read the 
voluminoys Report. If they had done so they 
would have tried to examine whether the investi- 
gation made by the Committee itself was free from 
the faults which it has found with the newspapers 
stories about the atrocities. 

It will be recalled that the Press Council of India 
had appointed the Committee in Desember 1990. It 
consisted of B.G. Verghese, Jamna Das Akhtar and 
Vikram Rao—all journalist members of the Council. 
Verghese was asked to act 4s its Convener. The ; 
Committee's main task was to examine the role of 
the press and the authorities in the J & K State. It 
was “also” directed to go into the reports/ articles 


‘“allegedly” published in some newspapers about 
- the “unfounded” atrocity stories against the “armed 


forces”. The Committee was given freedom to 
“devise its own programme and procedure: to 
carry out the “assignment”. 

What is notable about the Council’s decision to + 
set up the committee is that it was taken on a 


“request” by the Army to conduct an “impartial ._ 


review” of the media stories about the atrotitles 
allegedly committed by it. The Council did not 
decide on its,own which it could have done under 
the Press Council’ of India Act that governs its 
functioning. It has done so in several other cases. 
And when it did accept the Army’s request it 
curiously decided to have only those media stories 
and articles reviewed as concerned the Army. Why 
the stories about the atrocities allegedly committed 
by para-military forces like the CRPF and the BSF 
were kept.out of the Committee's jurisdiction by 
the Council is not clear. Is it because the para- 
military forces had not made a similar request or 
invited the Kouna to review the stories against 
them? 

When the Vergies Committee was set up only 
two major cases of Army atrocities had been 
reported. It, however, could not visit the J&K State 
for four months. It began its tour of the Valley only , 
on May 21, 1991 but before that some fresh cases of 
Army atrocities were reported by both national 
and international press. When the inquiry was in 
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‘the final stages Akhtar could not make ‘it to the 
Valley. Thus only Verghese and Rao completed the 


investigation into the most important case of atrocity - 


allegedly committed in village Kunan-Poshpora in 


district) Kupwara in the night of February 23-24,.,- 


1991, 
The Committee’s Report entitled “Crisis and 


Credibility” is quite voluminous and runs into ` 
about 200 pages. Its examination of the role of the ` 


press’ and the authorities in the State “is indeed 
comprehensive and laudable. ‘Verghese certainly 
deserves praise for the meticulous work that he 
has done for this part of the Report. His expetience 
as a journalist has come in handy to go into the 
causes of the failure of the press'in the State in 
rising to the occasion. His experience is unmistakable 
in his analysis of the role of the authorities in the 
_ deteriorating conditions in the Valley. This part, of 
The Report has not provoked any controversy though 
it does not mean it is totally free from discrepancies. 
One hopes the media organisations would examine 
. it to benefit front it, 


: + 4 


IT is, however, the examination by the Committee . 


- of the stories about the Army atrocities that has 
been seriously found fault with by human rights 
organisations and in some respects they seem to 


have à valid case against the methodology the | 


Committee followed and the conclusions it arrived 
at. Even several senior journalists in Delhi have 
come to believe that the Report is not free from 
infirmities and discrepancies. It is the reputation 


‘that Verghése enjoys as a’person of integrity that 


makes many almost disbelieve that an inquiry ' 


made by him and its Report written by him can 
ever suffer from weaknesses. 

It seems that the Committee followed a procedure 
to carry out its assignment that robs it of the daim 
that it was scrupulously impartial and truly objective 
in its work. To prove this an instance, can be cited: 
It never cared to contact‘those bodies or organisations 


which too enjoy credibility in the eyes of the people 


and, which had conducted investigation into the - 


cases of alleged atrocities in the State. Theit objective 
. was to ensure protection and preservation of human 


rights. One such body is the Coordination Committee | 


on Kashmir (CCK) headed by Justice Tarkunde. 
When N.D. Pancholi, the General Secretary of the 
Citizens for Democracy, one of the members of the 
CCK, learnt about the. setting up of the Committee 
by the Press camal he sontaied Verghes and 


` 


\ 


asked him if, he would like to study the reports of 
the inquiries made into the cases of atrocities in the 
Valley by his organisation and the People’s Union 
of Civil Liberties (PUCL). In reply to a query, 
Pancholj told Verghese that the reports were about 
the atrocities committed by the para-military.forces. 
Verghese then told him that that he did not need 
these reports’ as the terms of reference of his 
Committee pertained only to the conduct ‘of the . 
Army. Why did he not think that these reports 
would have at least helped him understand better 
the situation that prevails in the Valley? . 3, 
The Committee, however, did not leave the 


‘para-military forces out of its investigation as is 


clear from para 338 of its Report. It says: 
~ Although the Comumittee’s terms of reference pettalned 
exclusively to the Army it has reviewed the functioning of 
the pare-milltary forces in passing as anti-terrorism and 
counter-insurgency operations are indivisible and the 
militants are operating under an overall unified strategy. 
Why did the Committee do so despite Verghese 


having told Pancholi that its terms of reference 


would not permit it? Why did it not occur:to the 
Committee earlier that anti-terrorism and counter- 
insurgency operations are “indivisible” and, there- 


` fore, a case of atrocity may involve both the Army 


and the para-military forces? Why did it not seek 
the Pancholi wanted to hand over to Verghese 
when it decided to’review the functioning.of the 
para-military forces? And even when it went against 
its terms of reference why-did it not say a single 
word whether it treats as true the stories about the 
atrocities committed by some of these forces, and 
widely reported by the media? The critics, however, 
refuse to believe that this lapse occurred because 
the senior officets of these forces had not made a ' 

“request” to the Press Council to review the meg 
stories against them. 

For any judicious, if not judicial, inquiry into the 
kind of matter that formed part of, the terms of 
reference of the Verghese Committee, it is expected 
from the persons conducting it that they meet as 
many persons as possible who may be of help to 
them. The Verghese Committee too was expected, 
to meet persons like Justice Tarkunde, Justice Rajinder 
Sacher, Dr Amrik. Singh, Inder Mohan, Tapan 
Bose, Ms Premila Lewis, Ms Nandita Haksar and, 
Ms Sakina Hasan in Delhi who have visited Kashmir. 
and looked into the of atrocities allegedly 
committed by the para-military forces. None of 


‘these persons were approached by the Verghese’ . 


Cominittee, though the work done by them had 


‘been widely reported by the media. On the contrary, 
their human rights organisations came in for a 
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, severe criticism by it. 

The Committee was also expected to issue public 
notice in Jammu and Kashmir inviting the members 
of the public to bring to its notice allegations. ‘of | 
Army atrocities. This is a normal practice and is- 
followed by any committee—even if non-officlal— ` 
holding an inquiry into a serious matter like rioting, 
rape cr murde?.,But the Verghese Committee did 
not do anything like: this. If it had it may have. 
come to know of some other cases of atrocities than 


those stories about which the Army wanted it to . 
review. It is also possible that the Committee may | 


have come across some independent evidence against 
or in support of the charges against the Army it 
__ Was looking into. It is not known why the Committee 
did nct follow this normal procedyre. But by not 
doing so it has raised serious doubts about the 
authenticity of its Report. ` 

As che Report of the Committee saya; it “dealt 
with” only six cases of Army atrocities reported by 


newspapers. Two bf them occurred at Tengpura , 
and 


Zakura on the outskirts of Srinagar, and two, 
others at Tregham and Pazipora. The remaining 
two took. place at Kunan-Poshpora and Dudhi, 


both in Kupwara district. The last two incidents ' 


had given rise to grave charges against the Army. 
Since i: is not possible to give details‘of the way the 
Committee dealt with all these six cases, only the 
most important one that occurred at Kunan-Pashpora 
will be taken up here to find out how reliable is its 
Report. It, however, needs to be stated here clearly 
before proceeding -further that this effort is not 
aimed at either supporting or approving of the 
inhuman activities of the Kashmiri militants or 
running down the image’ of the Army. The only 
purpose is to find out if the press was really guilty 
of deliberately misreporting or acting against the 
Army at the behest of the militants. This too was 
the objective of the Committee as it was representing 
the Press Council of India. But inviting the charge 
that it worked ina perfunctory 1 manner and that its 
investization was “one-sided” the Committee has, 


unfortunately, made: its valuable work look, 


ineeie 


0 
\ 
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THE incident at Kunan-Poshpora is about a mass 
rape ol women during a search operation by the 
Armymen on the night of February 23-24, 1991. At > 
least 23 women were reported to have been raped 
after all their male relatives had been herded out of 
their houses. On February 27 some villagers told a 


” * officer did not care’ to do anythin 


\ 


senior Army officer about women faving ‘been 
molested in Kunan. Instead of immediately conduct- . 
ing an inquiry the officer first wanted the names of 
women which the villagers could not provide. The 
g further in the 
matter. Some days later the District Magistrate of 
Kupwara, Syed Mohammed Yasin, heard about the 
incident and told his immediate superior at 
Baramulla. He was advised to conduct an inquiry. 
The DM visited village Kunan-Poshpora two: days 
later. By then the village chowkidar had also come 
with his report about the mass rape. The DM was 
accompanied by the Tehsildar and the SHO of 
Trehgam in whose jurisdiction the village falls. 
Two police constables who were with the Army 
search operation also went with the DM. He was 


‘ given a detailed account of what had happened- 


and handed over three whiskey bottles as evidence 
of the liquor the jawans had taken. He also examined 
23 women. who.said they had been raped. Some 
other victims had fled the village. The DM visited 
the affected homes and saw the “tell-tale torn, 
blood stained garments of the victims”. , 

The DM, Yasin, sent a confidential report to the 
Divisional Commissioner, Kashmir, Wajahat 
Habibullah, with copies to some other authorities. 
On thé basis of this report an FIR was lodged with 


-the Trehgam Police Station. The report, however, 


got leaked to the press. And that is how several 
newspapers in India and abroad carried stories 
based on the report of the DM. What crime did the 


- press, commit by doing so? Why should it be 


condemned for basing its stories on the DM’s 

inquiry report—which is an official report? Doesn’t 
the press, for example, in Punjab report stories 
about the massacre of dozens of bus pasengers on 
the basis of information given by the police? Didn’t 
press report about the deathof hundreds of persons 
during the floods in Wardha in Gujarat a few days 
ago on the basis of official statements? Did the 
Verghese Committee want the correspondents of 
all the national and international dailies and agencies 
to first, visit Kunan-Poshpora and hold their own ' 
inquiry before reporting the incident even if it 
would have taken 10 days? Which paper in India 
or abroad does go? Besides, would the Committee 
have believed even such a report? (In fact, two 
well-known journalists working for several news 
agencies and papers in India and abroad, Gulam 
Nabi Khayal arid Mukhttar Ahmed, did visit the 
village for an on-the-spot inquiry, which confirmed 
the charge of man'rape.) The last question arises 
because both Verhese and Rao, who are experienced 
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journalists, did go to the village and got the same 
report and information as the DM had. But they, 
for some strange reasons, refuse to believe even a 
word the rape victims told them! 

Events moved swiftly after the DM’s report was 


. leaked. The Army Headquarters in Delhi dismissed 


on March 14 the charge of rape as “malicious and 
untrue”. The Divisional Commissioner, Habibullah, 
himself visited the village on March 18 for an 
inquiry. He found that the rape victims numbered 
about 50. He claims no one complained against the 
Armymen but it was said by the rape victims that 
“they were drinking”. The Commissioner concluded 
that the charges against the Army were “grossly 
exaggerated” though he did find that some of the 
women in the village were “genuinely angry”. 
What should one make out by this sentence quoted 
from the Verghese Committee Report itself? The 
honourable Commissioner does not reject the rape 


charge; he only describes it as exaggerated, not - 


untrue; he does find some women angry; he too is 
told the same horrendous story of rape by the 
victims as the DM was told; he also learnt that 
some Armymen were “drinking”. 

Not only that, the Commissioner strongly recom- 


. mends that'” night searches should be abandoned” 


and the J&K policemen accompanying the Armymen 
during search “should actually enter each house 
with others (that is, Armymen)*. He further 
recommends that during such a search a Magistrate 
should also be present. What do these recommen- 
dations mean? Is it not clear that even the 
Commissioner could not reject the rape charge 
and, therefore, advised precautions to be taken in 
future during the’ search? But the Verghese 
Committee treats his report as a convincing piece 
of evidence to declare the rape charge baseless! 
And the press stories about it as unfounded! 
Before the Divisional Commissioner could make 
his inquiry, 32 alleged rape victims had visited a 
nearby Primary Medical Centre. They were medically 
examined by a Medical Officer. His report says 
that all the women had “abrasions on the chest and 
abdomen”. Three of them who were unmarried 


had “their hymen torn”. All these women told the - 


Medical Officer that they had been raped or molested. 
But- the Verghese Committee holds—not on the 
basis of any evidence but on the basis of its own 
opinion—that the abrasions must have been caused 
by the, use of Kangri by the women! No medical 
authority is quoted'in support of this opinion. As 
for hymen, it simply holds that it might have got 
torn by “natural factor, injury or pre-marital sex”. 
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Mercifully, it admits it can also be caused by rape. 
The Committee, however, attaches no importance 
to the medical report or the statements of having 
been raped made by the victims to the Medical 
Officer. It is this approach of the Committee that 
has brought the charge against it that it did its 
work without even the slightest understanding of a 
judicial process. It is regretted that a serious matter 
like the mass rape by Armymen was looked into 
without a judicial mind and a judgement pronounced 
that the victims were speaking untruth, if not lies. 
The Committee too visited the village Kunan- 
Poshpora on June 11 and met many of the rape 
victims. Almost all of them told it the story of their 
having been raped by the Armymen. They gave a 
detailed description of the conditions in which the 


' cruelty was perpetrated on them. One of the J&K 


police constables, Abdul Ghani, too made statements 
to the Committee which clearly revealed that male 
members had been herded out of the houses and 
women had cried and shouted for help as they 
were teased by the Armymen inside. But the 
Committee saw many “discrepancies” in the storles 
of the rape victims and in the statements of the 
police constable and, therefore, refused to believe 
them. This it did even when men from the village 
had emphastically said they had been herded out 
of their houses and not allowed to return till the 
next morning. 

The Committee never asked or sought to know 
why the search was made by the Army at night by 
herding the men‘ out and keeping the women 
confined inside. Not even the Army bosses have 
denied that women were still inside the houses 
when the Armymen entered them for a search and 
that no policemen had accompanied them. The 
Committee refused to believe the rape story because 
it remained unreported for 10 days! It does not ask 
why the Army decided to hold an inquiry only 
after about a month! It is said that this quéstion 
would not have been asked if the Committee had 
consisted of journalist members hailing from the 
area where the incident had occurred. The Committee 
has given enough proof through its Report that it 
raised on its own and without the basis of any 
evidence or material the questions that would be 
put to the victims by the defence counsel. Not only 
that, they were answered by itself! What, however, 
shocks most is that it also acted as a judge giving a 
verdict against the press and the rape victims on 
the basis of these answers, It further held without 
any evidence that the District Magistrate had given 
his report under threats from militants! That is 
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why those who have carefully read ‘the Report feel 
constrained to say, while still holding Verghese in 


high regard, that its inquiry was one-sided, if it 


+ was an inquiry in the real sense. 

Whet makes unreliable the authenticity of the 
Report so far as.it concerns the rape incident at 
Kunan-Poshpora is the complete absence of the 
report of the District Magistrate from the list of 
Annex ires. There are as Annexures all those press 
reports which the Army wanted the Committee to 
review so that it may get a clean chit, if possible. 
But, it is not only the DM’s report but also the 
Divisicnal Commissioner’s that is missing from the 
list of Annexures, Why? If the Army had, cooperated 
with the Inquiry Committee, as is claimed, why 


did it refuse to hand over these two reports which ` 


the members of the public and the press would 
have liked to go through? Why did the Committee 


PE 
not ask: for them? And if it did, why ìt did not 
mention im the Report the reasons forthe Army 
refusing to hand them over to it? Do they concern 
the security of, the state and will their disclosure 
affect the freedom of the country? Did the Committee 
swallọw such a plea if it ever was made by the 
Army? 

One wishes Justice bidada who is the Chairman 
of the Press Council Rad himself headed the 
Committee or nominated a retired Judge as its 
member. It would have then helped the Committee 
adopt a judicial approach to the grave charges it 
was expected to look into and reach conclusions on 
the basis of independent evidence and judicially 
reliable circumstances. It would have saved the 
Verghese'Committee’s Report from the infirmities 
and discrepancies that have crept into it robbing it 
of its importance. . a 





Girilal Jain: Old and New 
|,- (Continued from page 6) 


been (in Lenin’s own words), into a commonwealth ` 


of nations and thus ease, if not end, ethriic conflicts 
in it. But here again we confront another lesson of 


- history. Land empires.are different from oversea . 


empires and can neither be easily wound up or 
reshaped. The consequences of the end of the 


Ottoman empire in West Asia are still with us. ` 


Arabs have not settled down seven decades after 


_ Kamal Chenoy: Back to Future 
(Continued from page 12) 


international environment. But will the West and - 


_ Japan relent? The Iron Lady may have supported 


- Gorbachev, but Thatchernomics or its variants can 


only prove destabilising in the real situation the 
USSR nds itself in today. 

But Western and Japanese policies only reflect 
the reel contradictions of the real world, where the 
new global order, sought to be built and legitimised, 
will, if anything, only more blatantly reflect neo- 


colonialist concerns. There are universal human 


values but the class struggle continues. 

The de-ideologisation, or more correctly the do- 
dogmetisation, of foreign relations and policy appears 
to have had rather remarkable effects on India’s 
own foreign policy. The disorientation and confusion 
in our foreign policy'establishment in recent years 
was shown up during the Gulf war and after. But 
. the fence-sitting by our government during the 
coup days and the reported remarks by our 
Ambassador ‘in Moscow (no political appointee 
that) surely mark a new low. Or has, as Disraeli 
would have said, the constant fence-sitting led to 
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the end of the Ottoman rule. And in. West Asia 


‘ there are no Turkish people and Arabic, and not 


Turkic, is the language of the intelligentsia. 
The general view currently is that things can. 


' work out in the Soviet Union if only the West and 


Japan pour in enough aid and if the Soviets can 
make the neccessary institutional changes. This is a 
view which believers in end of history alone can 


accept } Q) 
: (Courtesy: The Afternoon Despatcher & Courler) 


the iron entering the soul of South Block? 

Just after renewing the Indo-Soviet Treaty for 20 
years, a' Soviet leader who had the warmest personal 
relations with our own, was sought to'be removed 
through a flagrantly unconstitutional coup. And 
India, a leader of the non-ali camp, has precious - 
little to say. Understandably, the bureaucratic heart 
may not beat for Gorbachev, but surely our own 


oben policy cy interests merit a more professional 


app If the inepitude displayed by these circles 
leads to some official re the country, if not 
South Block, may be grateful to Gennady Yanayev | 
and. company. o 
(Courtesy: The Economic Times} 


Readers, Please Note.... 


In view of the considerable’ rise In the price’ of- 
neweprint, the price of a normal Issue of Mainstream 
ls belng ralsed to Rs 5 with effect from thle issue. 
We do hope the readers would be able to understand 


the difficult conditions In which this weekly Is being 
published and bear with us. The revised rates are 
printed ori the first page. 


The present subscribers will poa be affected by 


the revised rates. - , —E£adlttor | 





‘NATIONAL IN STITUTE OF ADULT EDUCATION 
' NEW DELHI | 


(An autonomous Institution under Government of India) | 
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Invites applications for five posts of Research Associate 


Scale of Peyi. Category A: Rs. 1800 (consolidated) per month for first 
: two years. and ‘Rs. 2100 (consolidated) per 
‘month for the remaining three years. 


Category B:` Rs. 2200-100-2700 for first two years and Rs. 
2700-100-3200 ‘for See three a 


Job Requirement: The Research Associate will be eel to a 
in providing academic and technical resource support in the implementation 
of adult education programme among others in the area of (a) Human 
Resource Development; (b) Learning and Curriculum; (c) Media and Communi- 
cation; (d) Research and Evaluation; (e) Comparative Studies; (fj Foundations 
of Adult Education; (g) a and Planning; and (h) cats 


Education Qualifications: , 


Category A: Uniformly good abalone record with at least 55% eee at 
Master's level and aptitude/ commitment for work in adult 
education. 


“Category B: | Untformly good academic record with ‘at least 55% aie at 
=e Master's level with Ph.D. degree in. adult education or allied 
subjects or with at least 3 years whole time work in adult 

eas or allied spheres. 


4 
~ 


i ige Minimum 21 years, E E years a 
The RAE to the post of Research Associate is tenurable udii for a 
. period of two years extendable for another term for-a period not ee ' 


3 years. ` ; a 


APPLICATIONS be sent to the REGISTRAR, -National Institute of Adult 
- Education, 10-B, Indraprastha Estate, New Delhi - 110 002 latest by 
20th September, 1991 on plain Paper. ; 
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“Why Kedari Cried? Does Anyone C Care? _ 


; a T, . LAKSHMIDHAR MISHRA 


t 


ny colleagues had the occasion to watch'a - 


at: a the first week of Novernber 1990 alongwith 


film made by Ms Nalini Singh. It was a happy 
coincidence that the Producer and Director was 
also present. The occasion: was. a seminar on 
“Education for all in Uttar Pradesh” as a prelude to 


"the formulation of a concrete action plan for. a Ee 
` to be fanded by the World Bank.’ 
The film is about the story of g a mass. 


. campaign for total literacy in the district of Bijapur 


in North Karnataka. The district is known for its 
dry and semi-arid conditions as also for bupdles of 
fads, taboos and die-hard obscurantist ideas and 


practices. Amidst these negative indicators there ` 
are a couple of silver linings such as a young and ` 


energetic Collector, T.M. Vijaya Bhaskar, and equally 
energe-ic and dynamic Chief , Zilla Parishad; 


` Vidya Shankar, a rich folk’ culture and tradition 


and, above all, its people who, despite poverty, 
social backwardness and economi 
represent one of the finest specimens of humanity— 


'. simple, honest and guileless. It is precisely on account 


of this human resource—a reservoir of incredible 


. goodn2ss—that the District Administration and the 


Zilla Parishad were encouraged to light the candle 
of literacy amidst the accumulated gloom and 
assumed on their shoulders the massive ity 
of injecting a little cheer ånd joy in the lives of five 
lakhs of illiterate adults who for no fault of theirs 


were Ceprived of the access to educational oppor ` 


tunity at one of the most formative and. impres- 
slonable years of thelr life and yet who were in 
need of it. 

Kedari Shivappa Jivajigol ‘belonged to this 


unfortunate group of men and women. Of 20 years _ 


of age, he came. from a family of agricultural workers 
in Babaleswar village of Bijapur-taluka. All members 
in his family—father, mother, two brothers and two 


The author is the Director-General of the National 
Literacy Mission. 
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September 8 is International Literacy Day. The following article is being published in that context. 
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sisters—were illiterate. On account of poverty, two 
of Kedari’d brothers had already migrated to 
Maharashtra. Kedari very much wanted to go to 
the school alongwith other boys and girls of his age 
but was not allowed to do so. Kedari’s family had 
four acres of non-irrigated land but the prospects of 
agriculture in dry and semi-arid conditions were - 


- not véry bright and the family had barely enough to - 


keep their body and soul together. Poverty increased 
with advancement of years and the culture of helpless 
dependence on others also acquired deep roots. 
This led. to a process of socidl alienation “hich by 
itself was intimidating and painfuk Kedari started 
sliding lower and lower on the ladder of human . 
development; he and his family members started 
sinking deeper and deeper into a quagmire. ` 
It is at this point of time that the campaign for 
total literacy came as a streak of light, as a breath of 
fresh air. Kedari who wanted to attend the school 
alongwith others in his young days but could not 


' do só due to the reluctance of his parents saw in the 


campaign a golden opportunity to leam'and through 
learning to allow his personality to flower to its full 


bloom..The campaign kindled the desire in him to 
Earn an o fain ie mnalnitteainias the proud member 


` of a literate socjety. 


The Producer and Director i in course of shooting 


‘of the film had the occasion to interview Kedari: 


—Kedarl, did you go to the school at your schoolgoing 

age? 

“No. 

—Why did you not go to the school? 

Coming from a rank outsider these words plerce 
through Kedari like an electric current. He receives 
a jolt. His anguish deepens. But the moment of his 
anguish also becomes the moment of his resolve. . 
He preceives the need for Hteracy-and internalises 


_ the need. In a moment of deep hurt and intense 


agony, he reflects on himself, on the existential reality 
of the, situation in which he has been helplessly 
placed and ôn the causes which have led to his 


: present predicament. He makes up his‘mind to bea 


` 


] 


literate being, a whole being and decides to join the 


Saksharata Abhiyan of Bijapur. Luckily for him a, 


literacy class was being conducted at Akkulorti (street) 
at Babaleswar.which was next to his house. H.S. 


Kaggod becomes his Instructor. The Instructor, is - 


not very much different from the learner. Both come 
from the same social background, same cultural 
milieu, the same life-style, the only difference being’ 


- that’ the Instructor had actess to educational ' 


opportunity of some level while the learner did not 
have. - 


` Today- Kedari is an altogether different being.” 


access to the world of letters has transformed him, 
his thought process and life-style. After six months 


of intensive learning, he has improved his cognitive , 


faculties and learning skills and feels more resilient 
‘and confident than ever. His motivation to learn 
has been heightened and he has developed a critical 


awareness of himself, of the wdrid around him, the ` 
forces which envelop and shape his daily life and ` 


the symmetry of his existence. He feels that he has 
acquired ‘the wherewithal to identify. the roots of 
his predicament and the ability to overcome them. 
He says in a moment of his resolve: “I shall never 


- allow any of the children in my family to be an 


illiterate member. I shall persuade and cajole all 
children of my family (my two sisters in Bijapur 
And two brothers who have migrated to Maharashtra) 
to be fully educated.” ` 

_Why did Kedari ¢ry? Kedari cried because the 
questions put to him by an outsider reminded him 


of his past, of his poor social background, of the _ 


state of his utter helplessness for which he could 
not go to school despite a burning desire in him to 
_ do so. He cried because he was not very. confident 
` that he could:learn at an advanced age after having 
been a wastrel in the most formative years of his 
life. He cried because he felt his male ego was hurt 


` by the individuals around him who did not care to 


understand his background and psyche before putting 
the question. He cried because of the callousness, 


insensitivity and wanton cruelty of the society Which . 


knows how to hurt, to deprive and demean without 
bothering to create es for survival and 


' growth. ' į 
I 


` 


KEDARI is not alone in this process of social isolatión, 
economic deprivation and victimisation by a harsh 


and soulless system. ¿The Humah Development ’ 


Report 1991 goes to show’ that on a global plane 
about a billion adults cannot read or write and 300 


- access to it. Second! 


» 


million children are not in primary or secondary 
school. More than one million people still live in 


-absolute poverty and one-fifth of the population 


still goes hungry every day. Over 14 millian children + 
die each year before reaching the fifth birthday and 
“180 million children under five suffer from serious 
malnutrition, 1.5 million people still lack basic health 
care and over 1.5 billion people do not have safe 
water and over two billion lack gafe sanitation. While 
this is the general global scenario, the situation in 
which women are placed is still worse. Half the 
rural women dver 15 are illiterate, Women’s wages 
are still only two-thirds of men’s wages, half a million 
women die each year from causes related to 
pregnancy and child birth, women are often denied 
the right to decide whether or when to have children 
as also the right to own, inherit or control property. 
The girls’ primary enrolment rates are a little half of | 
that of the boys witha participation and retention 


__ rate much lower than that of the boys. 


Sr ng m p i 


REVERTING back to our country, a land of- 
bewildering cultural variety and unity, we inherited 
a system characterised by great disparities based 
on caste, class and gender divide. The colonial era 
characterised bya hierarchical society based on status- 


` quoist and acquisitive principles with a strong instinct 
‘for self-preservation and without an’ egalitarian 
‘philosophy believed in exclusiveness which 


prevented the spread of education and, equity in 
access to educational opportunities. It was believed, 


` and most unfortunately, that knowledged is sacred 


and only the upper sor elite had the exclusive 
thrived on a feudal agri- 
cultural society chafictersed by a simple subsistence, 
economy with limited needs which did not perceive' 
the need for.universal education and literacy. The 
limited need for education was in the context of the 
colonial administration which did not go beyond 


‘the requirement of clerks, scribes and munshis. 


Education as an inalienable human right, as a 


` tool of equality or liberation Had not fired the 


imagination of either the rulers or the administrators 
of the colonial era and, therefore, it was futile to 
expect that education as a tool of social mobility 


`and cornerstone of-development could pervade, . 
influence and animate the system which thrived on 
„inequality and repression. 


Consequently, the country which was once the 
cradle of civilisation and culture had the dubious 
distinction of having hardly a five per cent rate of 
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literacy in 1901. Dadabhai Naoroji, the veteran 
freedom fighter, was the first to put forth the demand 
for universalisation of primary education before 
the Indian Commission on Education in 1882 but 
the plea went unheeded. Yet another distinguished 
freedcm fighter, Gopal Krishna Gokhale, made a 
fervert but unsuccessful appeal for universal 
education and literacy before the Imperial Legislative 
Council in 1910 and 1912. In 1937, Mahatma Gandhi 
put fo-th his scheme of basic education under which 
educa-ion of seven to eight years duration was to 
be provided for all children. Its content was built 
around socially useful productive work. 

The which was the first indigenous effort 
to dewelop a national pattern of education was 
endorsed by the Wardha Education Conference but 
not by the Imperial Government. The proposition 


that it is the obligation of the state to provide free - 


and compulsdry basic education to all children in 
the age group of six to 14 years had to wait for its 
acceptance till introduction of the ‘Sergent Plan’ by 
Sir JoFn Sergent, the then Education Adviser to the 
Governor General of India. The Sergent Plan had 
envisaged realisation of the goal of free and compul- 
sory basic education over an unduly long time- 
span >f 40 years. The time-span was patently 
unacceptable to the nationalists but the spirit of the 
Sergent Plan eventually came to be reflected in 
Chapter IV of the Constitution, that is in Article 45 
of the Directive Principles of the State Policy: “The 
State shall endeavour to provide within a period of 
10 yeazs from the commencement of this Constitution 
for free and compulsory education for all children’ 
until they complete the age of 14 years.” 


IV 


SINCE the attainment of independence the political 
and netional commitment to universalisation of ele- 
menta-y education, non-formal education for school 
drop-cuts and for adults who did not have the 
to go to school and continuing education 

for development has demonstrated itself beyond 
doubt. These major components of education have 
all along been treated as an integral part of a larger 
syndrome, as mutually supportive and inter- 
dependent, one supporting and the other. 
The national commitment has been evident in 
increase in the number of educational institutions 
(primery, upper primary, secondary and higher 
seconcary), Increase in the number of teachers, 
increase in the gross enrolment of the number of 


studerts as also increase in the overall outlay in | 
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elementary, primary and non-formal education. 
Illustratively the primary schools increased from 
2,09,671 in 1950-51 to 5,37,399 in 1986-87 (an increase 
of 156 per cent). During the same period, the number 
of middle schools increased from 13,596 to 1,37,196 
(more than ten ‘fold increase). The number of teachers 
increased from 5,37,918 in 1950-51 to 15,22,108 in 
1986-87 at the primary level and from 85,496 in 
1950-51 to 9,79,073 in 1986-87 at the middle level. 
Equally appreciable has been the progress achieved 
in enrolment of children. Ilustratively, the total 
enrolment in Classes I to V increased from 19.1 
million in 1950-51 to 89.9 million in 1986-87. The 
gross enrolment ratio at the primary registered 
increase from 42.6 in 1950-51 to 95.6 in 1986-87. In 
terms of outlay, there has been a massive increase 
from Rs 93 crores in 1951-54 to Rs 905 crores in 
1980-85 and Rs 2972.63 crores in 1985-90. 

The above, however, does not reveal the full 
story. Beneath the gloss and dazzle of statistics 
which John Kurien goes to ferm “myths”, the 
sisyphean realities are quite different. Despite a 
phenomenal expansion in the formal school system, 
only about half the child population in the age group 
6-14 years is able to regularly attend, participate 
and complete elementary education. The Fifth All 
India Educational Survey conducted in 1986 shows 
that there are still as many as five crore or one-third 
the 15 crore children in the group 6-14 years who 
are not enrolled in schools. Even more striking, it 
reveals that out of every 100 children admitted in 


. Class I, only 49 complete the primary stage and 
only 31 the upper primary or elementary level. 


The number of working children has been 
variously estimated. In 1983, the, National Sample 
Survey Organisation (NSSO) put the number of 
working children, that is, those children who work 
for a subsistence at 2.1 crores. However, the 
Operations Research Group (ORG), an independent 
organisation commissioned by the Ministry of Labour 
to make an all-India. study of working children, 
estimated working children at 4.4 crores in the same 
year. In estimating the number of working children, 
the ORG took into consideration children who are 
engaged in activity that does not earn them wages 
but which nevertheless keeps them working on a 
whole time who perform household 
duties, fetch fuel and water, look after siblings, 
boys who assist parents in household 
activity, rear cattle and assist in farming. Ber 
working children form the majority óf those 
~ cannot get education through the vast school 
before they complete 14 years of age. 
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What are the causes and factors which contribute 
to this unfortunate situation? Before attempting a 
reply it is worth analysing the incidence and 
magnitude of child labour in India, its characteristics 
and peculiarities and how it has negated the laudable 
goals enshrined in the Constitution in respect of the 
universalisation of elementary education. 


Vv 


ARTICLE 24 of the Constitution provides that “no 
child below the age of 14 years shall be employed in 
any hazardous employment”. Article 39(e) and (f) 
of the Directive Principles of State Policy requires 
each state to direct its policy towards ensuring that 
“health and strength of workers, men and women 
and tre tender age of children are not abused”. 
“That citizens are not forced by economic necessity 
to enter vocations unsuited to their age or strength”, 

children are given opportunities and facilities to 
develcp in a “healthy manner” and “are protected 
agains: exploitation”. 

In furtherance of this objective a number of 
legisla-ions such as the Factories Act, the Mines 
Act, the Motor Transport Workers Act, the Appren- 
tices Act, the Plantation Labour Act, the Shops and 
Comnrercial Establishment Act, the Beedi & Cigar 
Workers (Conditions of Employment) Act and the 
Emplcyment of Children Act have been enacted. 
The central focus in all these legislations is to restrict 
the minimum age of entry to employment and to 

:regula:e the conditions of child employment. This 
has been the subject matter of study of a number of 
committees such as National Commission on Labour 
(1969), the Committee on Employment of Children 
in India (1977), the Gurupadswamy Committee on 
Child Labour (1979) and the Report of the National 
Seminar on Child and Law (1982). In several of its 
judgements, and most notably the Asiad case, the 
Supreme Court has expressed its amdety and concern 
over employment of Children in hazardous opera- 
tions al a tender age which have shaken our guilty 
conscience. 

The incidence of child AR however, persists 
and is growing in its number and intensity. There 
are certain peculiarities which distinguish employ- 
ment of child labour from employment of other 
sectiors of the working population. These are: 

Employment of child labour appears to have somewhat ° 


dssap from the sector. 
Employment of child labour mron to be Seii 
ccnfined to the 


informal sectors such as small aie, hotels pe 
restaurants, beedi-rolling, cotton geantng and weaving, 
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glass and hangle making, carpet weaving, beick Kilns, 
ston ua ries, building and construction, handiooms, 
handicrafts, garages and workshops. 

4 They are both wage-employed and self-employed. The 
latter category (beedirollers, ragpickers, etc.) are in 

__ effect employed by the contractors and middlemen. 

+ Working children are by and large employed at their 
hearth and home or near the place of stay; there are 
instances of children being weaned away by middie- 
men from thelr native place either by force or with the . 
implied consent of thelr parents. 

Child labour is basically a phenomenon found in 

developing countries generally associated with 
and deprivation. In the communities belong- 
ing to lower income groups in developing countries 
like India, it is difficult to run a family on the income 
of the parents if the latter are daily rated or piece 
rated or casual or contract labourers and are unsure 
of stable avenues of durable employment. In such 
cases, the income of working children, though small 
in itself, assumes much more value. They are 
encouraged and persuaded to undertake a variety 
of jobs, both hazardous as well as non-hazardous. 
The same factors which give rise to emergence of 


. child labour as an economic phenomenon are also 


responsible for its perpetuation and for the failure 
of non-formal education. There are primarily four 
constraints which emanate from our general policy 
towards child labour: employer’s callousness and 
insensitivity, parental indifference, overall social 
structure, and milieu characterised by caste and 
stratification factor. These may be elaborated in the 


following sequence: 


General Policy towards Child Labour 

At the international level, the UN Declaration of 
the Rights of the Child made on November 20, 1959 
lays down that the child shall enjoy special protection 
and shall be given opportunities and facilities by 
law and by other means to enable him to develop 
physically, mentally, morally, spiritually and socially 
in a healthy and normal manner and in conditions 
of freedom and dignity. 

In pursuance of this Declaration followed by the 
announcement of the UN Children’s Charter, the 
International Labour Conference has adopted as 
many as 18 conventions and series of reçommen- 
dations, the latest in the series being the Minimum 
Age Convention (No. 138) and Recommendation 
(No. 146). These provide comprehensive standard 
and policy guidelines on the elimination of child 
labour and the protection of working children. 

The Government of India has so far ratified six 


_ out of 18 conventions adopted by the International 


Labour Conference for protection of working children 
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. discouraged by employers. They regard a child , 


and young persons and EERE E 15 
legislations to prohibit employment of children in 


different sectors. The existing policy has been ` 


characterised by an admixture of total prohibition 
of employment of child labour below a particular 


age and regulation of their employment by spedfying 


_certain conditions of service. 
This has introduced an element of ambivalence. 


in interpretation and implementation of law. On 
the one hand, it speaks of prohibition of child labour 
in hazardous occupations. On the other hand, it 
acknowledges that child labour is a harsh reality, 
that its abolition is not easy in the present socio- 
economic context and, fore, measures should 


be taken to improve and ameliorate the working” 


conditions of children instead of advocating elimi- 
nation of child labour. 


Conceptually, there may not be anything seriously 


wrong in adopting certain policy postulates such as ` 


putting a ceiling on the age of employment, improving 
the conditions of wark, regulating the hours of work 
and payment of wages and developing supplemen- 
tary programmes including non-formal education 


programmes for working children. 


The real problem lies in enforcement of these 


welfare provisions due to the prevalence of the 
contract labour system. This system is open ended 
and there are numerous layers and sublayers. Most 
of the subcontractors are themselves uneducated 
and have scant regard for the dignity of labour. The 
stratified structure -in the contract labour system is 


primarily responsible for exploitation of child labour. 


In such a system the profit margin gets distributed . 


amongst a number of intermediaries and, therefore, 
denial of the barest minimum reasonable facilities 
and amenities to the employed children to the extent 
of dehumanisation becomes inevitable. Besides, the 
working environment of working children by itself 
may not at all be congenial to provide facilities and 
amenities for non-formal education. 


Employers’ Attitude 
The education of working children is generally 


worker as a labourer who works for lower wages, 
who is easily pliable and who does not involve the 
employer in trade union problems and who, parti- 
cularly in jobs which require soft hands, is more 
efficient than an adult worker. Employers in the 
organised sector do not wish to lose the juvenile 
workforce and, therefore, discourage education of 


working children. Instead, they impress on the | 


children on the need to hard work arid at times may 


even give false hopes of upward lift in career if the 
children continue in the present job. 

There is yet another dimension of this problem. . 
Most of the employers in the unorganised or informal + 
sector and particularly in rural areas belong to the 
upper strata of the society. They harbour a general 
notion (though mistaken) that the workers start 
asserting their rights and would refuse to submit to 
authority if they and their children were educated. 
The employers in an agrarian society are also against 
education of the unlettered rural masses on the 


. ground that this will lead to deterioration of labour 


relations and SERN ENS Ay oh ney PEED 
of labour. 

The working class itself is unsure of the outcome 
of mass literacy for its members and their children. 
On the whole, there is no proper understanding or 
appreciation of the damage caused to children at ' 
the prime of their youth by subjecting them to ' 
relentless hard manual labour—whether it is in 
hazardous or non-hazardous occupations. 


Parental Attitude 

In most of the cases, parents feel that a job, even 
though it is for a short period, is more beneficjal 
than spending years in school. They believe, that 
four to five years spent on a job at a very small 
wage would better pay-off than spending these years 
in school. Moreover, education is not viewed by the 
parents as promise for a job. Since family environ- 
ment is not very conducive to build up academic 
skills, they fear that the children would simply ` 
become a liability. This view is reinforced by their 
observation that a large number of educated youth 


_ are unemplo 


One of the common beliefs in India ever since the 
inception of the formal education by the British is 
that education helps one to get a white-collared job. 
Parents feel that if a child does not get a white- 
collared job when he completes high school, he 
would remain unemployed as he refuses to take up 
manual work or a blue-collared job. In order to 
avoid such a situation, they prefer the child to take 
up a job in early childhood. 


Working Children’ s Outlook 

Like their parents, working children look upon 
their job as training for skill or an experience for 
getting better jobs at higher wages. Most of them 
regard schooling as a boring and drudgerous 
experience. They feel that the curriculum Is not job- 
oriented and does not motivate them or help in 
prospects of employment. Besides, once a child gets 
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a job, he does not want to be dependent on his 
family. Schooling for him implies dependence on 


the family for about five to seven years. Working - 


children often regard their employment as a means 
to help and support their younger siblings. 


Social Factor ‘ 

A survey conducted by Poromesh Acharya, 
Professor of Management in Indian Institute of Mana- 
gement Calcutta, in connection with a research pro- 
ject cap toned “Problems of Education in the Weaker 
Section3 of the Rural Community” goes to show 
that there is a dose correlation between educational 
achievement (in terms of literacy and enrolment) 
and agrarian class structure. There is also a correlation 
between educational achievement and caste status 
and income level. It goes to show that literacy and 
enrolment rates decline very steeply in accordance 
with the hierarchical order of the agrarian society. 

At tke primary level, 84.11 per cent of the total 


number of enrolled students belonged to the three , 


upper strata of the agrarian society, namely—jotedars, 


“ rich peasants and middle peasants. At the secondary 
level, 98.76 per cent of the total number of enrolled - 


students belonged to the three upper strata. It is 
pertinent to note that 100 per cent of the children in 
the age-2roup 6-11 years belonging to jotedar families 
were fcund to be enrolled in contrast to 5.66 per 
cent of the children of the same age-group belonging 
to agricultural labourers. It was observed that 25.17 
per cent of the total number of non-enrolled children 
in the ege group of six to 10 years are gainfully 
employ2d as child labour while 98.67 per cent of 
the working children belong to the three agrarian 
classes—agricultural labourers, poor peasants and 
lower middle peasants. 

The survey goes to show that the upper strata of 


. the rural society in West Bengal has reaped almost 


all the benefits of the gigantic expansion of the 
educational facilities. Not only are their children 
the sole beneficiaries but even as teachers they have 
appropriated a major chunk of the huge expenditure 
incurrec by the State for'expansion of the educational 
facilities. The vast expansion of the educational 
facilities has:in fact helped to heighten the 
differentiation in rural society rather than reduce it. 
The resultant incongenial social condition has made 
the process of universal education even more 
complicated. 


7 VI 


TWO scenarios emerge from the above analysis. 


One is dealing with the problem of alone of the 
non-enrolled, laying down minimum levels of 
learning, ensuring participation in the entire teaching- 
learning process for a sufficiently long duration 
which will ensure retention of both the cognitive 
and non-cognitive skills acquired through schooling. 
The second is dealing with the problems of access 
of working children to the formal school system 
and laying down strategies for educating working 
children as also formulating long term development 
measures for working children. In both again, special 
measures will have to be prescribed for the girls, 
members of SCs and STs, whose needs are somewhat 
different from those of the boys. 

In regard to the first, we need to concentrate on 
the three main components of UEE. They are: 

Universal Access: This presupposes that a primary 
school or NFE centre is available to all children 
within a walkable distance and that they are able to 
join it. The All India Educational Survey indicates 
accessibility of 94 per cent of rural children in 6-11 
age group to primary schools within a walking 
distance of one kilometre and 85.3 per cent of rural 
children in the same age group to upper primary 
schools within a distance of three kilometres. It 
should be possible to provide schooling (either formal. 
or non-formal) to the remaining six per cent and 
14.6 per cent of the rural population In the next five 
to 10 years. 

Universal Participation: Access by itselfmay not 
ensure participation which would mean enrolment 
of all children, upto approximately 14 years of age 
in a primary/upper primary school or NFE centres 
and their retention till they complete at least five 
years of schooling or its equivalent through non- 
formal courses or compressed courses in respect of 
children who are nearing 14 years of age. Universal 
participation presupposes organisation of target 
specific measures to ensure that children who are 


left out receive due attention—girls, SC/ST children, 


working children, etc. 

Universal Achievement: It is essential to emphasise 
that alongwith universal enrolment ahd retention, 
children of school going age attain the predetermined 
minimum levels of learning and are provided 
opportunity for effective development. 

All these have been simply stated but their 
implications need to be understood with much greater 
depth and intensity. It is also necessary to have an 
indepth understanding of the factors which do not 
make universal access or participation possible and 
lay down specific measures’in that direction. 
Illustratively, and as has been said earlier, parental 
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attitude is a major factor which may make or mar 
the prospects of universal access and retention. 
Equally unfortunate is the attitude of most of the 
conservative’and illiterate parents who look upon 
education of girls as a greater liability. They perceive 
the role of the girl child in the family primarily for 
discharge of household chores and looking after 
the younger siblings. : 

We have to œunter these attitudes and make a 
beginning to inject the right attitude and right 
approach through a variety of ways. 

One of the ways is to enact role plays, simu- 
lation exercises, skits and folk plays before the 
parents and particularly the illiterate and the conser- 
vative to inject a positive attitude in their mind that 
the giris are as important an asset as the boys, they 
are endowed with as much intelligence, ingenuity 
` and resourcefulness and ability to work as those of 

the boys and that a functionally literate child is an 
asset and not a liability to the family. The mass 
‚campaigns for total literacy where environment 
buillding and demand generation constitute key 
activities could be an important tool or instrumen- 
tality for sensitising the parents and generating a 
` heightened awareness in them to view education in 
its correct perspective. 

Simultaneously, a host of measures will be needed 
to bring about a qualitative change in the overall 
environment.of schooling and to create conditions 
which will make universal enrolment and retention 
possible. This would mean provision of a minimum 

_ two room school building with library, toilet, games 


and sports facilities, dealing with the problem of 


teacher's training, ensuring that the teachers open 
the school in time and do not remain away from the 
village where the school is located, that they accord 
a humane and sensitive treatment to children 
longing to SC, ST, minorities and backward classes 
so girls in co-educational schools, that the 
school management is accountable to the village 
community and inspires confidence in the community 
by its overall dispensation, etc. 
In identifying the special needs of the children of 
‘the disadvantaged groups belonging to the SC, ST, 


minorities and backward classes, the close correlation. 


between educationa] achievement, agrarian class 
structure, caste status and income level will have to 
be kept in view. An integrated plan needs to be 
formulated which would keep in view. both the 
educational and habitat needs and other basic needs 
such as health, hygiene, sanitation, nutrition, etc. 
and which would impart a holistic character to the 
` entire programme. 


i 


The tribal areas have their own habitat, cultural 
and cognitive specificities and we cannot ignore 
them while drawing up a plan of educational 
development of tribal children. Designing the school * 
building in tune with the architecture of tribal homes, 
identifying candidates from amongst the STs and 
upgrading their skills through condensed courses 
instead of inducting teachers from plain areas, fledble 
school timings in conformity with the season for 
collection of. minor forest produce and introducing 
bilingual primers for tribal children could be some 
of the illustrative. components of this strategy which 
will bridge the gap between the home environment 
and the school environment and generating a positive 


. attitude and interest in the minds of tribal parents 


that the school is a community institution attuned 
to their needs and it is worth sending their children 
thereto. ; 
In dealing with the problem of the girls’ enrolment ~ 
and retention, a host of measures will have to be 
thought of such as improving accessibility of girls 


‘to schooling by opening up more schools exclusively 
for girls, increasing the number of NFE centres for 


girls, increasing the number of women teachers, 
instructors and supervisors, providing residential 
accommodation to women teachers in rural areas 
and appointing husband-wife teams in interior and 
inaccessible pockets. 

There is a basic dichotomy in our thinking and 
action in dealing with the problems of working 
children as also in providing a suitable package of 
non-formal education for them which will be relevant 
to their cognitive and non-cognitive needs. The first 
dichotomy stems from the fact we have accepted 
child labour as a harsh reality and have enacted 
legislations to improve the working conditions of 
children but so far only lip service has been paid to 
eradication of child labour. This aspect has been 
rather exhaustively dealt earlier and it is worth 
repeating that no talk of regulation of the working 
and living conditions of child labour will make any 
sense until and unless we have been able to put an 
end to the pernicious contract labour system. 

The dichotomy in NFE also arises from the fact 
that most of the programmes for providing free 
and compulsory elementary education are addressed 
to dependent children and not working children. 
Most of the State Governments have treated NFE 
rather casually and have demonstrated their lack of 
faith and confidence in its efficacy. There is equal 
lack of trust amongst functionaries and families of 
children who are expected to benefit from it. This 


lack of confidence is shared by a large cross-section 
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of the society which views it as a second rate 
programime for the poorer sections of the society. 


A number of corrective steps need to be introdu- ` 


ced to restore the trust and confidence of government, 
functioraries and above all the community in the 


efficacy of the programme as also to bring abouta ‘ 
qualita’ ive change and improvement in the content ° 


and process of the programme. 

To sart with, the curriculum and content of the 
NFE programme needs to be designed in such a 
manner that it is in'` conformity with preferences, 
felt needs and interests of working children; it need 
not be an extension of the formal system of education. 
It should be as simple and non-threatening as possible. 

Secondly, the curriculum and content of the 
ongoing formal school system often promotes a 
culture of acquiscence and submissiveness. What 

, we are looking forward to is a culture which will 
break children away from submissiveness and acquis- 
cence and promote the ability to think, ponder and 
wonder, reflect, analyse, question and internalise 
all issues as objectively as it should be. This would 
require a curriculum and content altogether different 
from what we have today and this change is relevant 
as muci for NFE as it is for the formal system. 

Thirdly, working children who missed the oppor- 
tunity to enter school or dropped out after being in 
the school for a year or two need condensed and 
quick s:udy courses for their sensitive minds. This, 
which is otherwise known as the “Madhya Pradesh 
Model’, provides competence in language and mathe- 
matics df the same level as in primary education. 
The programme is run for one-and-a-half to two 
hours in the evening for about two years. The 
responsibility of running the NFE Centre rests on a 
locally selected Instructor who is given a short 
duration training. The preparation and use of 
condensed courses for all relevant subjects : is 
im pera-ive to popularise education among working 
children. Today this is the most widespread NFE 
programme in the country. 

Fourthly, our schools generally function on a 
single point entry system and a sequential curriculum 
which expected a child to rise from one standard to 
a higher standard at yearly intervals. Grown-up 
children who missed the point of entry for one 
reason or another find it almost impossible to enter 
school. The provision of multiple entry points in 
schools can increase the enrolment of working 
childrer and prevent the inddence of heavy 


; wastage. 
Fifth y, it has been observed that parents/ . 


guardians of working childrer-and children them- 
selves look for the type of education which would 


improve the earning prospects of children. Formal 
as well as vocational educational could be combined 
to prepare working children for a vocation, to 
upgrade their skills and to provide them literacy 
and general education. 

Sixthly, working children who work for long hours 
would be tired out and would hardly find any time 
or energy for study. Studies have shown that the 
average duration of work for a working child in 
Greater Bombay is about 11 hours a day. They can 
be motivated to join NFE only if there is some relief 
from long hours of work. This would be possible 
not merely be statutory regulation of the hours of 
work but by an empathetic and sensitive handling 
of the issue by employers. As a matter of fact, the 
employers, parents and working children themselves 
must develop a positive consensus to combine 
education with employment and to provide where- 
withal for such a combination. 

Eventually, unless children are liberated from 
the vicelike grip of their employers, that is, con- 
tractorp, subcontractors and sub-subcontractors, no 
meaningful educational programme can be orga- 
nised for them and no programme of education can 
be meaningful unless it is relevant to the life of 
children. 

Writing of the formidable ae of motivating 
and sensitising the parents to send their children to 
school, Hodgson Prat, Inspector of Schools, South’ 
Bengal, had observed in 1857: 

The poordst classes, those who form the mass do not want 

schools at all because they do not understand the use of 
‘education, because they are tbo poor to pay schooling fees 

and subscriptions, and because the labour of their children 

is required to enable them to life. The middle and upper 

classes will make no sort of sacrifice for the establishment 

of any but English schools. 

After nearly 44 years of lopsided educational 
development since independence the only course 
which appears feasible to answer “Why Kedari 
Cried?” is to arouse‘and awaken the working class 
including .working children to demand, organise 


and institutionalise education as they consider 


relevant and appropriaté for themselves. That will 
also be an answer to bundles of fads, taboos and 
mjstaken notions about the needs of education and 
rationale of sending children to school. The demand 
has not only to be generated, it has to be internalised 
and a mass movement will have to be launched for 
ita institutionalisation. This may not happen today 
or tomorrow; it will be a long drawn out process, It 
will call for lot of patience, adjustment and sacrifice 


- which every process of sangs as a traumatic one 


entails. a 
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DOCUMENT 


Gorbachev's Version-of Attempted Coup 


The following is the full text of the closing speech by Mikhail Gorbachev delivered at the extraordinary session of the 


USSR Supreme Soviet on August 27, 1991. 


‘io I see it, everything that was said here after the report 

Hr + Chliges us once more to think all matters over to come to 

cong-ess with proposals worth considering. Our resolution, 

too, ought to outline the key issues to be offered to the Congress 
for adopiion. 

Procesding from our debates, I want to stress some points in 
this address, and answer the questions you have asked me. 

There are so many of these questions that they have to be 
grouped Into three, four or five clusters according to their toples. 
Otherwise I’d have to repeat myself in my answers, because 
many questions repeat each other—here they are, a portfolio full 
of them. 3ut if you insist on every question answered separately, 
I shall arswer them one by one. I don’t want you to think I’m 
dodging any. What we need is the utmost clarity. 

First. The debates brought me to this conclusion: the putsch 
would heve been nipped in the bud If the Sapreme Soviet had 
gathered on August 19. 

If so, either the Supreme Soviet or the con, an 
appropriate discussion—must elaborate a constitutional 
mechaniem to rule, out a repetition of what we have come 
through. 

Whatcver influential people will head the Supreme Soviet, 


T shall make only a short samming-up speech because, as 
the 


our highest state body, we do need a mechanism to guarantee its ~ 


immediate involvement in the defence of law, order and citizens’ 
rights in critical situations. 

Next comes the union’s future. The three grim days gave a 
mighty Impetus to centrifugal trends all over the country. This 
the the most tragic result of the coup. The threat of disintegration 
is looming over our federal state. My anxiety is great as I am 
saying this. If our state falls apart, all oar plans to do this and that 
will become empty talk. So I see this issue as pivotal, 

We heve heard many proposals here to put the matter off 
until something turns up. This is a sheer illusion, comrades. We 
have not yet parted ways, and our state has not disintegrated, 
only the cies between our republics have loosened, and well- 
established relations upset to give way to confrontation. But look 
at the sta e our country is in. We must take a firm stand now, 
before the Congress, for the nation to know what the Supreme 
Soviet wil offer it. I appeal to all republican leaders and all 


citizens: s op and think it over once more to what we shall come - 


If we refuse to sign the Union Treaty, if the republics resolutely 
turn the union down. It took a thousand yeers to form our state, 
which involves dozens of millions of fates, civil rights, frontiers, 
and sodal p t of the entire nation’s toll. Now think 
what will some of it if these tangled issues are settled in a matter 
of few hours, when the air is thick with emotion. Think what will 
come of che defence potential of a superpower—which our 
country is 


—~Editor 


Let everyone of us think of his responsibility not only to his 
nation but to the world. We have no right to make errors when it 
comes to the fate of our nation. 

I met Messers. Yeltsin, Akaev, Nazarbaev and Yakovlev this 
moming to discuss things here, around Moscow and all over the 
country. The atmosphere is ominous. Mr Lisitsky was right the 
whole country is In ferment. The people are unaware of their 
future and the country’s, We exchanged opinions and settled It 
that we ought to tell you about the stance we share—the USSR 
must survive as a union of sovereign states. (applause) 

All said that we must have a unified defence system and 
united armed forces. This does not rule out national guards in 
Rusia and elsewhere, as Mr Yeltsin said in our opinion 
exchange. A force of three or four thousand is necessary when 
Parliament comes under threat or something else happens. But as 
a matter of principle, we need a union with unified armed forces 
and one economy which is now falling apart. If it disintegrates, 
we'll be in for trouble. The Draft Treaty, as agreed upon, needs 
urgent amendments, and its signing must start. ' 

We have heard two contrasting opinions here—the one, that 
the treaty has to be discarded as our country is different now, and 
a new era has started, the other that we have agreed on the draft 
and are ready to sign it, so it has to be signed. There were 
pronouncements of both stances. ` 

As I see it, we can’t turn a blind eye to what happened in 
those few days in August. The treaty needs amendments to take 
into consideration our dramatic experience and the lessons it 
taught us. The republican leaders who back the treaty ought to 
start work on such amendments now. 

We also made it understood that work on an economic 
agreement between the fifteen republics must start 
immediately—t said it yesterday. We can’t put this matter off. 
Now Mr Silayev heads a committee whose duty is to support the 
integration processes, He conducts negotiations with all 
republican Presidents and Supreme Soviet leaders, and Invited 
Influential persons from all republics to join his commiltee. This 
is necessary for teamwork. So I repeat once again: I want the 
Draft Union Treaty amended. It has to be amended, whether we 
like it or not. We have to respond to the recent events and the 
situation that formed as their result We'll be no politidans if we 
ostrich from the harsh facts, Neither shall we ignore our 
achievements. i 

As to me, I shall do everything in my power to keep us all 
away from steps which would make the disintegration of our 
union Inevitable. I was one of the first—or even the first—to say 
that the current situation requires a union of sovereign states. 
This formula must become the basis of what we do, with due 
consideration for the-latest developments. If the question is put 
differently, I shall say to you and the nation: I want our union 
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updated and thoroughly reformed, and I want it preserved to 
implement the will of our nation as pronounced at the 
referendum. I shall not give up this stance. If things take a 
different turn, I shall step down. Let anyone who wants take the 
responsibility. It will be a failure if we let the union fall apart. 
We'll be in foe trouble, believe me. 

I was suspected of somehing like instigation. Now, where are 
you, dear Deputy Igityan? Ah, he’s left. Left because he had 
accused me of pronouncements setting peoples against one 
another—divide and rule, you know. 

I gave much thought to our misunderstandings over 
languages and cultural fesues—imatters that might seem small 
but touch people to the quick, and I saw that if we take up bigger 

. issues, disintegration will go apace, and forces will rise too 
strong for us to deal with. I sald then: We should not come apart. 
What we mast do is to divide our competences and thoroughly 
refocm the union. Let us set ap a centre of the kind all republics 
need, and give them the rights they need. This will be a new and 
practicable union. It takes a joint effort to get it going. Together, 
we can overcome the crisis and rise again. We have everything 
we need for it The putsch opened the people's eyes to the 
tragedy enacted. They also realise that all barriers on our way 
have come down, and we can use our whole potential for rapid 
reforms. This is all I have to say in the present situation. 


+ 


THERE was a time when we didn’t pay attention to many things, 
transferred vast regions here and there, and didn’t care, because 
they were all parts of one country and worked in its interests. 
Local issues arose every now and then, but things looked more or 
less O.K because we were all together. Now that republics are 
about to secede such Issues give rise to showy pronouncements. 

Now for the republics which agree to economic cooperation 
bat won't sign the Union Treaty and will leave the union. This is 
their constitutional right, and secession will proceed along 
constitutional lines. We can’t refuse them this right—and no one 
can if a nation wants secession, provided it is in keeping with the 
constitution. 

Our relations will rest on understandings concerning defence, 


the economy and other matters and, most Important, dtizens’ q 


nights. We need a network of understandings. Territorial issues 


may arise, too. As we are discussing these matters, I think they >` 


must be settled here and now, as the Draft Union Treaty refers to 
the inviolability of frontiers. This question came up at every 
session these last three or four months, and everyone sald 
unambiguously that the frontier inviolabillty was to be fixed in 
the treaty. This is natural if we shall live on in a union In fact, we 
aren’t sure about our frontiers. As I said many times, 70 per cent 
of our frontiers were determined by rural, town and district 
Soviets. 

Russians’ concern is understandable here. Russia wants to 
make the victory over putschiats irreversible. We must realise 
this, and give up all suspicions. I don’t think that what has 
happened in the Ukrainian Supreme Soviet means that the 
Ukraine gives up the union and the Union Treaty. According to 
the Ukrainian referendum, the people favour the union, and no 
more, the republican Supreme Soviet included, can ignore this. — 

The Ukrainian developments must have been a response to 
the grave situation which has arisen in connection with an 
attempted coup. 

Naturally, ‘If a republic secedes from the union, a duster of 
legal, humanitarian, territorial, military, economic and other 
issues will arise. I haven't the alightest doubt of this. 

As to our polemics or, rather, pointed dialogue here, I think 
that both sides hadn't given enough thought to what they said 
and were short-tempered. Some say that after the putsch, Rusala 


J 


is trying to play the first fiddle, that its lenders have pushed the 
union president aside and Ignore the other republics to revive the 


. concept of the Russian empire. 


However, neither rank-and-file Russians nor Yeltain and 
other republican leaders have any such plans. I know it because | 
am in close contact with them as we work at essential matters. 
What is belng done now has been necessitated by the situation. 

We've had a heated discussion here, and got alarming 
information from the republics. I don’t want It to set us on 
careless destruction. Our debates show once again that the 
republics want new central bodies in a reformed and updated 
union, bodies which’ they will form and in which they will 
participate with the-competences they delegate to these bodies. I 


_ understand this desire as part of national revival, which has 


swept the country. But let us not forget about our responsibility. 
Let us not allow emotions to rule us. 

Our debates shall help the Supreme Soviet to arrive at a clear- 
cut stance. Let’s think everything over for the updated union to 
survive and develop for the sake of the peoples in the republics 
which choose to preserve it and sign the Union Treaty. As to the 
republics which choose to secede or prefer another form of 
cooperation—confederation, assodation or an economic 


t~ 


agreement—we'll have to talk over and settle all these matters = 


I think these issues must be arranged into a concept to come 
up at the Congress. If it adopts this concept, we shall reach an 
accord and work on. 


+ 


NOW that Russia has earned a prestige which opens new 
opportunities to it, it is sure to lead the cansolidation which has 
started. There is no place for suspicions where its people is 
concerned. I hope everyone will realise this, and Rusalans are 
sure to treat everyone with due respect, as they have done. 


. Calamitles of the moment should not conceal from our eyes what 


our century-long history has taught us. 

Many speakers, almost all, said with anxlety that the coup 
had made the country even more difficult to rule, and further 
enfeebled cooperation between regions and republics. Mr Burykh 
was right if we allow this process to go on, all links will be 
severed and we'll be unable to ran the country. Things will be 
real bad, as the trend persists at all government levels—in the 
centre, in the republics and small localities. , 

So we have another goal, which we ought to reflect in our 
resolution: the country must remain controllable, and we ought 
to improve control. True, we have other matters at hand with the 
recent developments: the government, the Supreme Soviet, its 
leadership, and others. We must not crush and destroy but 
Improve and update things. We must place on the basis of 
consensus people we belleve in, the nation’s We are 
sure that the nation will put trust in them and follow them. How 
to dissolve the Supreme Soviet and the Congress of People’s 
Deputies to destroy these structures? People whom hardships 
brought to the end of their tether may say it at street rallies. They 
are ight when they demand culprits penalised, and all that—but 
we, persons responsible for our coantry, can’ tdo what they want. 


` Our political forces have to regroup. We need a respite. In a 


matter of several months we shall lawfully elect and form new 
ruling bodies proceeding from the new Union Treaty. This 
gathering supported the idea of reforming the Security Council 
into a body which could bear the burnt of political responsibility 
for the consolidation of forces and encourage cooperation and 
interaction to solve our urgent problema. 

Mr Vladislavlev proposed new bodies to cooperate with the 


k Security Council and assume responsibility for some matters. 


This does not imply structures parallel to those already active 
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and prontising. We don’t want clashes and disorganisation. Yet, 
these nev structures will be helpful. They can settle practical 
issues of the transition period in team with, and under control of 
the Securty Council and the Supreme Soviet. 7 

Before the Congrese, the Supreme Soviet shall settle the 
Security Council issue. I am conducting negotiations, and hope to 
offer the issue for discussion in a day or two. You may ask why I 
put such emphasis on control, together with Deputy Burykh. 
Smooth control means food, fuel, and smooth work. If we have 
none of these, the wave of public unrest will drown us all, and 
what the putschists spoke of will become the truth. ' 

This 3 why we need accord between the leading political 
forces. All democrats shall meet each other halfway. I address 
this demand to myself, in the first place. You too, ought to think it 
over and I’m sure, you'll see I am right, and you will overcome 
much of vhat we have been unable to overcome to this day. 

And something else. We all know that the persons who made 
an atterrpt on our constitutional system must be punished 
according to the law. Yet some may try to spread not even 
reprisals but political suspicion on wider circles. This is a grave 
danger: wew barriers may arise between people. Then clashes 
will be the lot of our community. 

This -vould bring us to the threshold of a civil conflict. So we 
must never forget that the plotters and ‘their immediate 
associates who made the coup are one thing, and people with 
whom we can talk and argue, another. We must make due 
conclusions, but moral terror is not foras: 

If the desire of political revenge overcome us, the democratic 
forces wuld be defeated, In the final analysis, and the putschists 
would see their plans come true. This will happen If we don’t 
sign the Union Treaty, if enmity reigns instead of civil accord, if 
we persecute people for thelr views and convictions, fire them 
from their jobs and leave them without social support. Law and 
order is what we need. If we have law and order, we'll be a 
success. I was glad to see the Supreme Soviet determine, on 
lawyer deputies’ initiative the matters, to be dealt with by 
investigators and the law court, and those demanding political 
evaluation and organisational measures. This is our duty. We 
must go on thie way. So I support the suggestion for a 
parliamentary commission to take part in the common cause. 

Now. I shall answer the questions. Messera. Burykh, Lisitsky, 
Shamikfin and others are afraid the confederation principle may 
cause interethnic clashes and encourage national Bolshevism, if 
implemented. Some Deputies doubt the terms of signing the 
Union Treaty now, after the Supreme Soviet of the Ukraine took 
its independence resolution. There are more questions on 
interethnic conflicts, I have answered them by explaining my 
stance. How for competent parllamentary commissions to study 
every Irterethnic conflict from the practical point, report to the 
Congrees and make their proposals and, if more work is 
necessary, report to the Supreme Soviet. I think the question was 
put correctly. 

Depaties, Poluektova, Sulakshin, Zhuravel, Markevich, 
Kirilov. Sokolov, Podziruk, Alexeyev and Nemtsov analyse the 
roles ant conduct of many state bodies in coup preparations and 
the actual coup. They suggest that the government, secret 

Yeervices and Interior ministry shall be reorganised, and new 


. structures set up under the Supreme Soviet and the president to ` 


guarantee that the coup will not be re-enacted. We are already 
dealing with many practical matters. The KGB collegium is being 
dissolved. Mr Bakatin offered me a draft resolution on this score 
for consideration. All troops under KGB Jurisdication have been 
assigned to the defence ministry. I signed an appropriate 
resolution yesterday. We have settled some other practical 
issues, too. I agree with academician Ryzhov, who thinks that we 
ought O urgently come back to the national security concept. 
Work a’ this Issue stopped before it came to any results. As far as 
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I know, however, the effort went on, and we shall offer some 
pivotal points to the congress. 

Deputy Belozertsev asked an important question on the 
patterns on whic the president receives information. They left 
much to be desid. I had to rely on analyses and opinions of 
certain structures, and there was no system to guarantee an 
inflow of unblased and all-embracing information. I hope the 
Deputies will help me to establish a powerful and reliable 
structure to independently supply information to you and me. It 
takes some thinking, surely, to set up such a system. 

Deputies Akhunov and Nozdrya ask about the personal 
responsibility of certain people in the highest union and 
republican echelons of power who took part in the coup or 
supported it. They ask my opinion of the facts they cite. I have 
told you about the princtple which guides me: all must be Judged 
according to the law. There is no place for leniency or 
lawlessness. I feel obliged to say this now: when I came back 
from the Crimea after my Isolation and had my first press 
conference, I learned about everybody's conduct only later. I 
don’t think I can now make personal appraisals as President—I 
would hardly look serlous. 

So I have outlined my view on this dramatic problem. 


+ 


` 


t 

MANY questions, in particular, from Deputies Boiko, Yastrebov, 
Kartashev and Sokolov, concern practical economic issues. They 
ask what body will make economic prognostication, how to 
stabilise prices, raise real wages and restore justice in 
agricultural workers’ respect. There are practical proposals 
concerning social and economic progress. I think we should 
discuss all this at the Congress. Proceeding from general 
principles, I shall give a detailed picture of Interconnected 
measures rooted in our previous efforts in the light of the present 
situation. f 

Deputies Shchelkanov, Badamyan, ‘Izmodenov, 
Yaroshinskaya, Amanova and Luchenok wonder how I could 
place traitors so high and why there were so many of them round 
me. “Why did you choose such people to surround you?” one 
Deputy asks. To be honest, there is no question more difficult. I 
can only repeat what I said: To avold more blunders we must talk 
things over and come to an agreement all together, and quickly 
form new ruling bodies to deserve our confidence and the 
people’s. 

Another question concerns Supreme Soviet speaker 
Lukyanov. He caught me in the corridor when I came out after 
the evening seasion. I hadn't spoken to him once all those days— 
not that I wanted to. I had pinned too many hopes on Lukyanov 
and never thought he would betray our cause and myself. We 
have known each other for forty years. Slnce we were students. 
Did he do it out of cowardice? Was he afraid for his life? But 
then, we hold posts which oblige us to think of bigger things and 
act accordingly. His conduct was a heavy blow to me because of 
his key position. I was taught a bitter lesson. 

Deputy Sukhov wrote me a note with several questions. It is 
full of suspicion, jyst as his addrese to this gathering and his oral 
questions at yesterday's session. In particular, Mr Sukhov asks 
me why the putschists went to see me and ask my advice after 
they were defeated. He wonders why I was the only enemy of the 
self-styled committee to be arrested. 

I repeat again to the Deputies and the whole natlon: The 
atlempts to intimidate me, make me Introduce a’ state of 
Emergency, resign and pass my powers to them were not 
successful, So they pictured a President, helpless with a cerebral 
accident, bed-ridden and unaware of what was happening Two 

~ doctors brought me their statement—I don’t know whether they 
still have {t—-which sald everything the plotters wanted. The 
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men were told that Gorbachev was to be arrested and this was 
the only way to rescue him. They had to make an impressive 
diagnosis before the notorious press conference of August 19, 
that is nò later than four in the afternoon. Pethaps, the putschists 
wanted to announce the medical statement to the presa. 
According to that paper, the blood circulation in my brain came 
into disorder on August 16, I was in a bad state, and so on, and so 
forth. I wish they had it published. They never cared that I talked 
to Yeltsin and Nazarbaev on August 17, with Volsky, 
Shcherbakov and five more persons the next day, Sunday by the 
way, Yanave was one of those five. I contacted him two hours 
before the events started. He asked me when I was to come back 
and how I wanted him to meet me. 

Now it’s hinted that I cut a poor figure and showed myself a 
coward. It’s a lie, and I'll never again answer questions of this 
kind. It’s a shame to ask them. 

The investigation will bring everthing to light, induding the 
hoax that communications were all right at my home and | was 
merely sitting it out in my lair to turn up later. If I was, I stood to 
gain whatever turn the events would take. If the putschists won, 


the President would be rewarded for the chance he had given ' 


them. If they lost he was O.K. too. Such rumours come from all 
sides, but they won't put me out of my stride. Can this dumsy 
intimidation baffle me after all I went through in those three 
days? On August 17, a team was already set up under the Deputy 
Chief of Government Communications to dismantle the 
presidential communications unit, which it did. The persons who 
always kept in communication with me through strategic 
channels lost it too, because these channels were also supervised 
by the KGB. This office kept everything under control, and was 
relied on. 

Conclusions from all that happened are being analysed here 
too, You shower me with your questions all the time, Deputy 
Sukhov. You want to see if I have betrayed my nation. Well, I was 
always outspoken about my stances. I was blunt with the 
putschists, too. I sald to them: “Listen, men, you are sheer 
adventurista, and I can’t accept your gamble. You're doomed. 
You've chosen your lot, and I don’t care. But you'll send the 
nation into an abyss with you. Listen what I propose—to convene 
the Supreme Soviet and a congress, and talk the matter out. You 
say you are uneasy about the present situation. Well, everyone's 
uneasy. You say the country needs emergency measures. I think 
so too, Let’s together and decide. What measures do we need? 
Not a putech—this is clear.” Varennikov was downright rude to 
me, #0 I was rode too, Used fourtetter words popular in Russia. 
(applause) 

Deputy Martirosyan proposes the dismissal of all reactionary 
- generals—all USFR Deputy Ministers of Defence, Commanders 
in-Chief of all armed forces, ind 90 per cent of military district 
commanders and chiefs of army political bodies. 

I hate carrying matters too far. Every case shall be regarded 
separately. Lawyers said many times that everything must be 
done according to the law and after Supreme Soviet hearings. 
Some things are already clear, and many commanders have been 
dismissed. I won't give you the list now. 

When I learned about General Makashov’s coded message in 
which he angrily asked why Yeltsin was still free, I ordered him 
summon. He has made his statement today, or he’s welting tt, for 
all I know. The Defence Minister was questioned. We must be 


sure about every particular man, I repeat It again. This will be 
true democracy—the law of justice. Everyone will get according 
to his deserts as the law has it. 

There are generals and generals. Don’t forget that General 
Shaposhnikov did not follow the plotters. All he needed to do 
was to send three planes, and the Moscow White House and the 


Kremlin would be lying in ruins now. Chernavin is rumoured to 
have resisted the putschists, and so is Grachev. Samsonov, 
Commander of the Leningrad Military District, came to the , 
Mayor, or the other way, round, and they had a talk. “My men ~ 
won't enter Leningrad,” said. I have this straight from 
Mayor Sobchak. Here are our generals for you. The whole of the 
army—commissioned officers and noncoms—did not join the 
putsch. The army's different now, after the long and painful 
perestroika. Let's pay credits where they are due. If only the army 
had joined the plotters, they would have easily done what they 
wanted. 


; + 
IN his address and now, in this note, Deputy Martirosyan 


’ wondered about the USSR Procurator-General. Other Deputies 


also suggested suspension of his office in their addresses and in 
written form. We cannot decide anything without precise 
information. I gave Instructions to have the matter cleared. If the 
Procuratoc is involved, we shall put the issue to the congress— 
this is positive. Now, we have contradictory evidence. Izvestia 
published mutually exclusive information two days running. 
What we need is complete clarity.’ 

Several Deputies, including Opolinsky and Kutsenko, 
demand the Communist Party called to answer. They ask me 
about my responsibility as General Secretary, and wonder what I 
think about outlawing the party. i E- 

I have nothing to add to what I said in my statement. I don’t 
want anti-Communist hysterics and reprisals against millions o£ 
rank-and-file communists—shopfloor workers, farmers and 
intellectuals—honest and innocent people. On the contrary, I 
invited them to establish a new party su g all democratic 
reformers. Deputy reminds me that I said that the 
party could be reformed right after-I came back to Moscow, and 
changed my mind a day later. He me for this, and 
qualifies it as lack of principles. I don’t think I deserve this 
reproach. 

I thought for a long time that the Communist Party could be 
updated, but it missed its chance. You know how much | was 
doing at the 28th Congress and the later plenary meetings to 
fence off attacks from the right, and whatever my opponents did 
to tame me, they failed. 

For instance, I defended Otto Lads whenever the Central 
Committee gathered for a plenary session and whatever turn the 
events took I said he was a genuine democrat, a man of 
S soe ty ae eee are, a aa mind ond Oey 
wanted him dismissed from his post again and again. My N 
are known to all. I was outspoken about them at the Party 
Congress, as everywhere else, Remember how I offered a list of 
75—the deverest and most ‘opern-minded—and they were all 
voted down. It was up to the congress to decide, I merely posed 
the question. I have no qualms. I may have bungled, hut I never 
told Hes to myself and the others. Democratic change has come to 
our coun party, too. We are no longer the community we 
used to be. If matters had stood otherwise, the putschists would 
have made shoct work of all perestroika men. Our ship was 
between Scylla and Charybdis, and ran aground on several 
occasions, Still'her point of destination always remained the 
same. If we see that we want another man at the helm, we shall 
settle the matter in due order, but I shall never be bullied and 
insulted. i 

Now we must well prepare for the Congress of People’s 
Deputies. I think we ought to form working groups to help me 
with proposals on the main issues. These proposals must be well- 
grounded and rest on your opinions, too. Sarely, you see that I 
need help now. (applause) (m) 


f 
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Limaye: Soviet Conservatives’ Crime 
(Continued from page 4) 


assured a Sontinuing and cohesive Central Government 
for the brik of the Soviet Union. The reservations of 
Armenia and Georgia, peoples with a long history of 
suffering, resilience and great pride in their identity, 
could have been overcome with a combination of 
special coacessions and gentle persuasion. 


+ 


THE greatzst crime of the cabal of hardline Communists 
who staged the coup was to blast the possibility of 
preserving the integrity of the Soviet state on the basis 
«of a new federal polity, and make it well nigh certain 
that the USSR would break up into fragments. Their 
sostensible motive was to preserve the unity of the state, but 
wheir reckless adventurist action has produced exactly the 
contrary result. 

The Marxist-Leninists here have been singing for 

the past many decades the praises of the doctrine of 
self-deterrination of nationalities with the right of 
secession, and had even formulated a scheme applying 
the principle to India! The national movement led by 
Mahatma Sandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru and Sardar Patel 
mever accepted this pernicious doctrine. But why are 
the champions of the Soviet principle of self- 
determination beating their breasts over the exercise 
sy the “nationalities” of their “right of self- 
e wae Are they not thereby confessing that 
-tee of right was a big fraud? 
ae pe elderly Politbureau members of the CPI-M like 
i.M.S. Nanboodiripad and Harkishan Singh Surjeet 
vad accused Gorbachev of promoting the disintegration 
f the USER. They supported the coup as a positive 
levelopment; they thought it would end the ethnic 
‘onflict, curb separatism and ensure the survival of 
the USSR -n its old form. This was quite wrong. Not 
only were -hey out of sympathy with the new thinking 
£ Gorbachev; they were not aware of the new forces 
hat had arisen in the Soviet Union. 

The reaction of the large political circles in Third 
Vorld countries to the developments in the Soviet 
Jnion exposes their self-centredness and utterly selfish 
nd narrow aims. They had come to lean on the USSR 
seavily—rot only those who enjoyed the Soviet 
rovernment’s and the CPSU’s lavish hospitality in 
he Khrus1chev-Brezhnev eras but also the ruling 
stablishme=nts. 

The seltish Third World ruling elites, instead of 
tanding o^ their feet and making sacrifices, want to 
e the parasites on the Soviet people. They forget that 
1e Soviet citizens have made unimaginable sacrifices 
1 the last 75 years, and now they want to enjoy 
vedom and “good life”. What the Soviet people 
ssented was the heavy defence outlay and foreign 


adventures. 

The pursuit by both Khrushchev and Brezhnev of 
the mirage of becoming a world power stronger than 
the United States led them to pursue an adventurist 
foreign policy. Their placing of nuclear weapons in 
Cuba, their intervention in Angola and Afghanistan, 
their piling up of nuclear arms, their attempt to create 
large naval forces and maintain the enormous strength 
of the conscript army put such an unbearable burden 
on the Soviet economy that the sectors catering to the 
satisfaction of the common man’s needs fell behind 
and the USSR also remained largely untouched by the 
knowledge and information revolution which swept 
the Western world and Japan. 

Then there was widespread corruption, special 
privileges for the ruling minority and other evils, I 
remember that in 1967 my escort Shirakov, an activist 
of the Central Committee, took me home and with 
great pride began to show me his television and his 
new gadgets. He also told me that his son went to a 
special school. I could not control my smile: “What 
then is the difference between your outlook on life, 
and the Americans’ ideal or dream?” I asked him. He 
could not understand the sarcastic undertone of my 
question. He said: “We want to surpass the Americans.” 
I knew that the end of idealistic socialism or communism 
in the USSR was not far away. 

Some people feel that Gorbachev was not cautious 
in the matter of reform, implying that he was reckless 
and not prudent. This was what P.V. Narasimha Rao 
and Prof Dandavate have said. I totally disagree. In 
fact Gorbachev was guilty of going slow. If he had 
boldly organised a direct, free and fair election to the 


- Soviet Presidency, expedited the Treaty on the basis 


of the new popular mandate and quickly dismantled 
the monopoly of the CPSU and its control over the 
KGB and the armed forces, there would have been no 
question of a coup. 

His slow and tardy reforms in the area of economy 
and decollectivisation and decentralisation has proved 
not only his undoing but, what is infinitely more 
tragic, the ruin of the state of which he was the head. I 
do not know what he will be able to salvage. I am 
reminded of the breakup of Pakistan in 1971-72 when 
Bhutto by allowing the wicked generals to slaughter 
Bangladeshis made secession of East Pakistan a 
It gave Bhutto a majority in the national assembly and 
eventually chieftainship of the truncated state. Today 
Gorbachev hangs in mid-air without an all-Union 
popular mandate. 

One can only hope that he will be able to re- 
establish his authority, for there is a danger that the 
secession of important Republics will leave only the 
Russian Federation and power will fall into the hands 
of Boris Yeltsin. The reactionary policy of the criminal 
conservative Soviet junta has brought about a result 
which no Josef Macarthyite American would have, in 
his wildest dreams, hoped to accomplish. Q 
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India is the world's largest producer, exporter and consumer of tea. 
The country produces from the ordinary to 4 
the best teas, yet the Indian consumer does not get to Á 
drink the best. That is-why APEEJAY, which is 
‘the 4th largest tea producer in the country, has decided 
to introduce its selectively picked high quality pure 
Assam tea direct to the consumers. 
This is pure Assam tea from our own tea gardens. 
Make it the way you normally make your tea and it will 
give you a superb flavour and liquor. 
Drink this tea for 3 mooths and you will 
never want yous old brand again. 
‘yt a 


Asan Frontier Tea Ltd 
și Empire Plantations (India) Ltd 
. Singlo (India) Tea Co Ltd. 


‘Available at 


PARK HOTEL 


15, Parhamen Street, New Delhi 
Telephone 352477, 352275 


and Better Stores in your neighbourhood 
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VOL XXIX NO 47 SATURDAY SEPTEMBER 14, 1991 
Stealth Does Not Help 


eu he Prime Minister's brief visit to 
Bonn (September 5-7, 1991) can 
be ccmsidered to have recorded a 
reasonable degree of success. It will 
certairly help to understand the nuances 
of the fast-changing world that has opened 
up bere us. Particularly valuable in 
this connection has been the one-to-one 
talk he had with Chancellor Helmut Kohl 
covering many landmarks on the 
internetional scene today and not just 
confined to the issues of immediate 


1 EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK: 
Stealth Dose Not Help 
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bilateral concern. a s Benegal 

The Prime Minister in his Bonn 7 The Emergence of Borie Yettsls 
pronouncements has virtually claimed Rahul Kumar 
the recent economic reforms initiated by | 42 Journey to Socialist East: 
his government as some sort of a Reassessing Mandem 

While one need not quarrel Mushabid Hussain 

with Fim on this claim, what is rather} 14 De-Sovietlleation of Mongolla 
disconzerting is that there appears to be P. Stobdan 
no clear-cut inventory of the follow-up} 47 Reflections on the Revolution 
measu-es—at least the government has of Our Time 
taken into confidence neither the G.S, Bhargava 
Parlianent nor the public on this score. 21 USSR: Forces of Democracy 

Recently, our Ambassador in and Freedom Assert 
Washington volunteered the opinion in| , And Refirwvele 
public that the government should) 23 Communal Poffilcs and Cultural 
recons.der its stand on the Intellectual Regeneration 
Pro Rights issue. Apart from the Purushotiam Agrawal 
Rega na ex = that an| 2 Nehru and Kashmir 
Ambassador should venture in public to Tewant S, Gl 
air views which do not fit into the} 7 a 
government's stand so far, Abid Hussain’s Fhesham Hussak 
interjection brings out into the open the me ies tee 
fact that the stand taken by the government angles racy Wisslon: 






throughout the protracted Uruguay Round 
of the GATT was sought to be 
surreptitiously revised within the precincts 
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of the government without taking the 
public into confidence. 

The suspicion is reinforced by the 
presence in the present government set- 
up of persons who in the past were all 
too willing to surrender on the issue 
under US pressure. For instance, the 
present Principal Secretary to the Prime 
Minister in his capacity as the Commerce 
Secretary in 1989 did try to bring about a 
shift in India’s position that could only 
have pleased the US. In a sense, this 
attempted shift was a big blow to the 
original Third World position and touched 
off considerable speculation about India 
having yielded ground on US pressure. 
The controversy was so embarrassing for 
New Delhi that the government had to 
reiterate its stand in a carefully drafted 
document placed before the Negotiating 
Group on Trade Related Intellectual 
Property Rights in Geneva on July 12, 
1989. While this reiteratian was supposed 
to have repaired in some measure the 
damage done earlier by Verma as the 
then Commerce Secretary, it was clear to 
any careful observer that within the 
government, there did exist even two 
years ago a pressure group which would 
like India to toe the US line on this 
thorny issue. In today’s candition, it is 
but natural that this, lobby should be 
extra-active and Abid Hussain’s outbur.. 
has only testified to that. 

It is of course concelvable that the 
present government may on its own 
wisdom have made up its mind to go 
along with the US position on this issue. 


















This is the impression that one could get from some of 
the observations made at Bonn. It will then be honest on 
its part to state that in unequivocal terms. 

This is particularly imperative when a very active 
campaign is going on in this country in defence of 
India’s stand refusing to sign the Paris Convention on 


the Patent Systems. This campaign, let it be noted, isnot - 


led or egged on by the Left critics of the government’s 
economic policy, but initiated by a substantial section of 


the Indian business comniunity which is worried at the 


prospect of being flooded out by giant transnational 
corporations that are bound to make a bid to capture the 
Indian market once India agrees to fallin line with the 
Paris Convention on the Patents. It should be known to 


the government that this campaign is being actively 
supported by a whole battery of distinguished scientists. 

Here is an issue on which there is no room for 
delayed response on the part of the government. Any 
dithering on its part can only encourage the ebullience of 
the Vermas and Abid Hussains within the government. 


ya 


How ‘their line could be reconciled to the genuine: ' 


concern of the Indian entrepreneurs is for the Prime 
Minister to decide. In any event, any procrastination on 
the part of his government would only make matters 
worse, 

The roàd to liberalisation iof the economy Is certainly 
not sfrewn with roses, ! - 


September 11 N.C. 
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Í NARASIMHA RAO IN GERMANY 


1 


E Seeds of New Partnership 





SUMIT CHAKRAVARTTY 


4h re when India is embarked on a historic 

wp: endeavour for economic renewal and 
Pevitalisation, we know we can count upon German 
understanding and support. I believe there is a 
strong mutual interest in enabling India to make a 
success of its bold and sweeping reforms. There is 
a potential foran enduring and mutually rewarding 

- partnership that has barely been explored.” l 
The words aptly brought into focus the main 


oþjective of P.V. Narasimha Rao’s three-day. 


- (September 5 to 7, 1991) visit to Bonn, the first 
foreign trip to be undertaken by the Indiah Premier 
after assuming the reins of power at the Centre last 
June. The Prime Minister was speaking at a luncheon 
meeting hosted in his honour by Dr Helmut Kohl 


on September 6 shortly after his tete-a-tete with the. , 


_ German Chancellor wherein they covered practically 

_ all the recent developments with special stress on 
the latest momentous events in the USSR following 
the dramatic changes in Eastern Europe, besides all 
aspects of [Indo-German ties, the situation in India 
and its neighbourhood as well as the future prospects 
in the Middle East. ~ 





The author was in the press party accompanying the 
Prime Minister during Narasimha Rao’s trip to Bonn. 
He covered the visit on behalf of Mainstream. 






. The visit had been planned long ago as it had . 


been decided way back in June 1988, at the time of. 
- our late Premier Rajiv Gandhi's visit to Bonn, that 


a Festival of India in Germany would be held in 
1991-92 (the idea of such a venture having been 
conceived even earlier, the suggestion coming from 


Rajiv Gandhi during Dr Kohl’s visit to India in. 


early 1986). Since the Prime Minister of India had 
attended the inauguration of all such Festivals— 
whether in the Soviet Union, the US, France or 
Japan—it was obvious that Narasimha Rao had to 
attend this ceremonial function as well as a matter 


of formality. But it was to. the. Indian Premier's. 
credit that, well aware of Germany’s status as an 


emerging superpower by virtue of its specacular 
strides in the realm of technology | that lent it an 


enormous economic clout in the contemporary 
setting, he utilised the occasion for expounding the 


" new economic strategy he recently initiated striking 


a radical departure from past policies through 
structural reforms: the essential purpose being to 
promote German investment in India. 

As he underscored al the aforementioned 
luncheon meeting, “my government has set about 
initiating a comprehensive and integrated prog- 
ramme of economic reforms. We have dismantled 


‘the regime of confrols and licensing. We want to 
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make Indian industry more competitive and efficient. 


We are determined to. integrate ] India fu_.y into the- 


mains-ream of world economy.” 

At Ell meetings in the German capital: Narasimha 
Rao laid” special emphasis on the irreversibility of 
the economic reforms introduced by his government 


in the short tinte-span of less than three months.’ 


This was intended. to drive home the durability of 
those -eforms which, he insisted, were not subject 
to the vicissitudes of political exigencies. He forcefully 
sought to convey the impression that the policy 
changes had the approval of almost the entire 
political spectrum in the country after its endorse- 
ment by Parliament. The compulsion behind such a 
move was quite transparent to allay fears, nurtured 
in influential sections of German Government and 
industry; that- the reforms. set in motion ‘were in 
Poet Manelenti in nature, e : 
"4 Pa “aos 
2 Gue ie oe 

ZOE : n 
THE lucid opan of the naak IGANES 
on-the part of the Prime Minister evaked quite a 
positive: response from, the’ German Government 
even if the German ihdustrialists and businessmen 
whom Narasimha Rao met were not fully convinced 
of the capacity of his. government: to” translate 
words ihto deeds. Dr Kohl was most forthcoming 
in- this respect. Thus in ‘his speech at.the.!uncheon 
hé hosted’ for.the Indian Premier,-the German 
‘Chahcellor responded to Naess panis words 
to eorvey the following: ' . ee 

’ You. Pome Minister, haye beish BOSE AEN 
_ of angy, industrial and economk policy, We Germans 

evei more than others, conviriced ‘of the effictericy and 
f dynamism of the soclal inaiket economy. We ‘can ‘only - 

- “adv'se you fo-pursue this farsighted aes and wish you 
every success withit > 

However, Dr Koh]. did not hesitate to spell out 
Germany's priorities in the altered scenario. “AS 
you know,” he said, “we must,be economical, with 
our funds. The national, European and international 
tasks facing us are making maximum demands on 
our economic capacity and we must perform. them 
without jeopardising the sound basis, of our 
economy.” Even. if he promised to “ remain, fully 
conuritted’ to development, cooperation with India 
“despite this burden”, the. message was shorn of 
any trace of ambiguity, ee . 

At, the. same time áyting. the, exclusive talks 
between the two leaders Dr Kohl requested India 
to forge closer ties with,unified Europe, calling for 
collab>ration and active participation in the European 
- Common Market that is to.take shape, shortly. 


Narasimhg.Rao, himself harped on this theme in his 


luncheon speech: -à 
We also look to Germany as a friend in the vast and 
_vigorous world of the Enropean Comatunity. Project 1992 
is near at hand and we welcome thia- -challenge -and 

opportunity for Indlan enterprise. - 

` This point was dwelt'at greater length in, Dr 

Kohl's speech: 
The reunification of Germany: cand the tasks of moderni- 

_ sation i has brought with it have led. to an increase’ in 
demand on a scale that also benefils our trading partners. 

` ‘The ‘Single European’ Market’ will result in a further 
upswing in Ihe economles of the member states, thus : 


~ opening up new opportunities for the Indian economy 
which it should fully utllise. 

~ This observation was undoubtedly of substantive 
value: 

He spoke. of the “considerable ‘momentum”, 
particularly in| the économic sector, gained by 
Indo-German relations over the past few years and 
hoped that the Indp-Gernian Advisory Group, the 
setting up of which was finalised during this visit, 
would impart fresh impetus’ to’ the process of 

T reinfotcement of bilateral’ relations in all 
fields. In his opinion, *developments in Indo-Gérman 
trade and in the field of investment are promising”: 
a reassuring s statement indeéd.(The Advisory Group 
was mooted last March when the German President, 
Dr Richard von’ “Weizsaecker, Game to India on a 
state visit, The composition of ‘the Group having 
been, almost finalised, it is'to‘hold ‘its first meeting 
‘this year. ‘Its purpose is to build a permanent lobby 
of one country in the other s6°as to’ continue 
economic intéraction regardless of the prospective 
political changes.) 

Besides meeting Dr Kohl atid attehding the 
luncheon meeting, Narasimha Rao calléd on 
President Weizsaecker, and held ‘talks with Carl- 


‘Dieter Spranger, the Federal Minister for Economic 


Cooperation, and Dr Juergen W. Moellemann, the 


_ Minister for Economics. But the'major highlights of 


‘the visit,’ apait from the’ inauguration of the Festival 
of India, were the Signing of a ‘treaty’ of DM 390 
million German aid to India in 1991 (signed by 
Custrup, the State Secretary’ for Forelgn Affairs, 
and Madame Geiger, the Parliamentary ‘State 
Secretary i in the Ministry for Economi¢ Cooperation, 


„on -the German side; ` and Foreign Secretary 
` Muchkund ‘Dubey on thé Indian side), and the 
Prime Minister’ s open and frank discussions with 
“representatives of leading German industrial and 


business firms on the economic policy changes'and 


‘steps taken tó facilitate foreign invéstmentin India. 


These’ discussions, at which: representatives of 


‘Indian bubiness too were presènt, w were organised 
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by the Federation of German Industries and the 
Association of German Chamber of Industry and 
Commerce. Narasimha Rao spoke of the sweeping 
changes and underlined that no similar exercise 
had been undertaken in the past 40 years, adding: 
“We have left the past behind.” 

Narasimha Rao’s persuasive tone and candid 
remarks laced with light-hearted interjections proved 
quite effective. For example, when the German 
businessmen complained of bureaucratic delays, 
the Prime Minister replied: “From my experience 
of dealing with the bureaucracy both at the State 
level and the Centre, I can say that the Indian 
bureaucrat is a very well-trained animal. Once a 
direction is given, his motivation would be to 
implement the policies by putting his heart and 
soul into the work assigned to him.” (The use of 
the word ‘animal’ is learnt to have caused some 
disress among sections of the Indian bureaucracy 
unhappy over Narasimha Rao’s choice of the term, 
but since in the overall context his views have been 
complimentary of the bureaucracy, he has been 

able to assuage their feelings.) 

* On the subject of the massive paperwork involved 
in the case of the foreign units’ participation in 
India, Narasimha Rao replied that his government 
was interested in doing away with paperwork 
even in its own functioning “if not for anything 
else but because of the great paper shortage that 
we are facing back home”. 

On queries with regard to 51 per cent equity 
participation, he informed that this applied to both 
the new and existing foreign companies in India. 

On the question of India’s stand on Intellectual 
Property Rights in the Uruguay Round of talks, the 
Prime Minister pointed out that in case a balanced 
package was available that would include a 
commitment to phasing out issues like the multi- 
fibre agreement, India would not be found wanting 
in positively responding to such a move. 

The Prime Minister’s successful performance at 
that meeting notwithstanding, it does not necessarily 
mean immediate flow of investment in India from 
Germany. Nor is it to be expected. The German 


industrialists are as sceptical of the assurances as’ 


quite a few Indian nationals working in different 
capacities in Germany. However, Narasimha Rao’s 
efforts were painstaking, persevering and, to some 
extent, convincing. 

Significantly, the issue of Indian defence 
expenditure figured prominently in the discussions 
with Spranger with Narasimha Rao affirming that 
the expenditure had been brought down in real 


terms and the improvement of the security 
environment in our region would provide a basis 
for further reduction. 

Nevertheless, since Germany has a different 
perception of India’s military spending, there is a 
distinct possibility of development aid to India 
being reduced from the present DM 390 million to 
DM 300 million in the near future. This is because 
Germany’s rigid position on military spending has 
affected its aid commitments to other states. 

The talks with the leaders of the German Govern- 
ment were fruitful in the sense that the German 
side was more convinced of India’s seriousness in 
effecting the policy changes. As a result, there was 
a clear indication of Germany adopting an accommo- 
dative attitude in the IM¥’s structural programme 
to help India avail the loan from the Fund. It was 
Spranger who informed that although 1990 was a 
year of considerable strain on Germany’s resources, 
the level of development aid to India (DM 390 
million) in 1991 was being maintained at the 1990 
level. This aid package, 56 per cent of which is in 
quickly disbursable form, includes DM 100 million 
for the import of fertillsers announced during the 
German President's visit last March. 

In all his meetings, and y at the tete-a- 
tete the Prime Minister held with Dr Kohl, both 
sides’ concern over the uncertain conditions in the 
USSR following the aborted coup and subsequent 
turmoil came out in bold relief. Both sides felt that 
they had a vested interest in the stability of the 
Soviet Union. Fear was also expressed by both that 
the rise of Islamic fundamentalism being a negative 
phenomenon, the process of Soviet disintegration 
would give a fillip to that trend. 

One interesting sidelight of the visit was the fact 
that Narasimha Rao issued the statement recognising, 
the independence of Lithuania, Estonia and Latvia 
on the soil of the country which had in 1939 been 
instrumental in bartering away the three Baltic 
states’ freedom through the Molotov-Ribbentrop 
pact and today happened to be among the first to 
extend diplomatic recognition to their separate, 
free entities. 

Another development was the German request 
to India during the talks for pursuing a policy with 
regard to China that would insist on Beijing’s 
adherence to human rights norms. The Indian side 
was predictably non-committal on the issue. 


+ 
DR Kohl's comprehensive speech at the September 
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6 luncheon was in fact an articulate projection of 
Germany's policies in the present-day global arena. 
Unfortunately, this aspect has not received exhaustive 
publicity in the Indian media. And yet this deserves 
close attention given the renewed fears of German 


revanctism harboured by several neighbouring” 


states having suffered under Hitler’s jackboots 
before end during the Second World War. 

German policies, he explained, were guided by- 
five overriding aims: (a) consolidation of Germany's 
inner unity; (b) further development of the European 
Comm uity to create a United States of Europe; (c) 
support | to reforms in Central, Eastern and South- 
eastern Surope; (d) guarantee of security throughout 
Europe and establishment of a peaceful order encom- 
passing the whole continent; (e) living up to united 
Germany's growing responsibility for maintaining - 
peace znd pecunty: and fostering development 
worldwide. 

Striking a chord totally alien to the old Cold 
War rhetoric, Dr Kohl pointed out that Narasimha’ 
Rao was the first leading Indian politician to visit 
united Germany, and said: , . 

The rapid and sweeping changes presently taking place in 
world politics have made dialogue, coordination and 
cooperation between our two countries more necessary 
than ewer. Germany and India are committed to the joint 
valucs of freedom and democracy, and we are united in 
the endeavour to achieve peace. We wish the world to be 
shapec by cooperation and the peaceful reconciliation of 
interesa rather than dispute and violence. 

Of particular importance was his reference to 
the tragic German in the twentieth 
century-(i) the most devastating wars in the history 
of mankind; (ii) the division of Europe and Germany 
right through the middle; (iii) decades of 
confronfation between bloay (iv) the greatest 
-concentration of destructive weapons in the world 
on German soil. 

Thereafter he said: 

We Genmans have learned from these experiences. 

Together with our friends and partners, we have with all 

our strength and through prudent policies endeavoured to 

borders, safeguard 


overcome 


repercussions throughout the word and not just in 
Europe. Most impoctgnt of all, the end of the arms race in 
Europe -nust not result in its transfer to the Third Woeld. 
Endeavours to reduce conventional, nuclear, blologicel ` 
and chemical weapons must rather be intensified all over 
the work. India can play ateading role in this. 

And then, he added: 


Despite focusing our altetion on the completion of oar 


country’s Inner unity and the dramatic events in Europe; 
we Germans will not forget the challenges facing the 
wodd. We stand by our commitment -to contribute ' 
towards man’s survival in the fight against hunger and 
misery, destruction of the environment, ‘political 
oppression and social injustice. We are seeking your - 

‘cooperation in this respect, too. 

This was a language completely devoid of Cold 
War sabre-rattling. It also brought out the new 
reality: the peaceful approach to problems inherent 
in the German policies in the post-Cold War era. It 
was the voice of a new unifled Germany, an 
economic giant conscious of both the stark realities 
confronting our planet and the onerous responsibility 
that devolved on its shoulders in the changing 
global environment amidst active moves to realise 
the dream of one world. 


+ 


ON September 7 the Festival of India in Germany— 
the largest cultural extravaganza of a foreign state: 
ever to be launched on: German soil—was jointly 


` inaugurated by Dr Kohl and Narasimha Rao at 


Bonn’s tastefully decorated Opera House amidst a 


-iot of colour, dance and music that enthralled the 


select audience of connoisseurs of culture in the 


German capital arid drew spontaneous enthusiastic 


applause reflecting the lasting imprint the programme 
had left on the German mind.-This was all the 
more evident shortly thereafter when the Indian 
artistes presented an open air performance before a 
large crowd at the Rathouse Square not far from- 
the birthplace of Beethoven, the.. unforgettable 
confposer whose association with Bonn has always . 
vested the German capital with additional 
importance. The response here was predictably 
more impressive, also an evidence of the capacity 


` of the Indian performers to generate an abiding 


interest in India’s variegated and multifaceted 
cultural heritage. 

This interest is bound TEE A O Ges ne: 
Festival, which is to last till May 1992, is spread 
throughout the country and in such major cities as 
Berlin, Hamburg, Stuttgart, Frankfurt and Cologne. 
Incidentally, as Walter Scheel, former President of. 
the Federal Republic of Germany and Chairman of 
the German Honorary Committee to organise the 
Festival, informed, this Festival will reach more 
places in Germany than the previous Festivals of 


` India in thé USSR, the US, France and Japan—a 


true manifestation of how through this instrument 
“culture comes to the people”. ; 
Aage (Continued on page 3) 
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Restructuring of Contrade Moscovski into Mr Ohio 


TÀ F hen I met Moscovsk{ two weeks ago in Minsk,-I 
A -4 could’ hardly ‘recognise him.. For, years he ‘had 
sported a pointed beard like-Lenin though the resemblance 
ended there. Later, influenced by a sudden fit of dissidence, 
which he could express in no other way than the hirsute, 
he changed to a beard and side-burns like Salzhenitsyn. 
This made him look like a rabbi but a transparently 
pseudo one. 
"Ad here a wa dn inal cloassshaetn with n'a 
trace ‘of Hair or chin ot cheek: The hair on‘his head had 
thinhed. Ih the old days he-could not Jodk like Lenin. He 
had a full'growth of hafr-oh his pate, and also: his face 


‘was long, ‘not sqħarish like Lenin. He could not pass.off - 


ad Solzhenitsyn-either, Because in spite ofa long face he 
did not have the fire and pteel-in his eyes like Solzhenitsyn. 
I recognised Moscqvskl.only because he, was sitting 
cross-legged on chair at the taurant where I saw 
-him drinking, aa fecuchied k ’s milk, i while all 
the othars were imbibing Kvass Mescevski Kad this odd 
habit of sitting in a Buddha-like lotis positidn at a table 
arid drinking Koumlss which only Russian peasants'in 
‘the Tskrist days quafied. ae ae 
“*Nikita Tlyitch Moscdvskil” I-exclaimed intredulously, 
“Is that really you; or ‘ain I'making:a grotesque error?” 
Moscovaki looked around furtively:aridhavingassared 
himself that no one had observed oroverheard,;whispered, 
“Itda, indeed, yeur old’ friend. Moscovski. But,what are 
-yop doing: here?, You. should have been.in Pinsk, not 
-Mingk,of Bobruisk or Omsk or. Tomsk, if not Sverdlovsk 
oxghould | say P faon ere) or Moscow itself.” Se 
-© “My dear Moscovaki,” I ree but gould BP. RO 
“Don't call me Mc Ki,” he whispered hoarsely, 
HT wish | to’ change my’ fans This, as the Ameticins say, 
‘the in-thirg. “BverytAirg’ has cHangéd sitice perestroika, 
‘and"'ls coristinitly- changing: “Even ‘the! name’: of’ our 
cBantry ‘hes changed but T Uont ‘know What’ it: is now 
lexactly.” at ada Tag muni, / BATS 
to «ffWhat do you want to‘cail. ‘Mosebvskl?” I 
-apked, both amused and shocked. He. leaned, forward 
and whispered) “I told/you not to call. me Moscovski. It 
yremings one too much of our Gapital, Mqreover-—(and 


~herehe ped his volee-tp the low ogei decibel)—], want 
, erica, d 
; ff Fee mA “maybe, America”: And, he c dreamily 


“What's your Proble Oya! have @ a “large “tholée” of 
natest I'gdtd: “¥es,” he replied, “maybe Washingtonski 


he ee aay ` SOMBENEGAE oan AD 


or Londonski.” - l By = 
I wagged my finger and shook my head. “No, no,” 
said, ` eyes ann aad p Ini way heh 
suggests your Russian background. When you go West 
you must’ get lost. There was, of. course, a ' George , 
Washington and a Jack London, but adding a ski would 
make it very slippery. There was also an Irving Berlin.” 

Here; my friend stopped me. “No German name. 
Remember, I’m a Jew,” he expostulated. 1 nodded, 
“How about Israel, as in Israel Zangwjll, who said that 
America, is the melting pot where the Europeans were 
melting and reforming—in other words, perestroiking?” 

' “No,” he said, “though I’m proud tobe a Jew; I don’t 
want to face an anti-semitic ghetto prejudice” which 
exists even in Americ” _ 

. “Then you could take other city names like Manchester 
as in William Manchester, or Birmingham as in George 
. Birmingham. Or, Lancaster, Chichester, Barchester—” 

“Stop,” he said, “why only British names of cities?” 

“Well, how about countties like Irelannd—John Ireland, 
the composer, or Frarice as in Anatole France, the | great 
‘French'author? "°° e> ‘ 

7 "P don’t wartt'to be ässóciated with Trist- terrorist 
and Franée is too haughty.” ed 

‘Vin: afraid thefe ‘are: few’ oiler: dies and ‘countries 
“left. Nikita Oslo, rio; Nikita Copenhagen-doubtful; Nikita 
‘Stockholm; not-credible. Say how:about kaxembourg?” 


> 4 o No, no-no and,again. no!” he cried, “Luxembourg. It 


reminds one of Rosa Luxemburg. She‘s out;and I’m 
trying to be in. You'll have to. find something better.” 
And.with that he. took a deep. draughtof Koumiss and 
fell into a Slavic mood of unutterable despondency. > 
Awaking-a minute. later he-asked testily, “Why only 


European names? ine Why Petar y wat to 8o to. 


America.” * > : 

“There you iar pairi” I aeii veyäd could 
change. -ypur - first , to, Nick, , Jristend,’ GÉ Nikita. 
Theyrll just lovee. ae 

~“I could: -call myself Nick New York” Herel stopped 
him. “You:can’t sell that, “'I warned, “not even in-them 
that thar Us SF a Nitk didrrt gët that ae point. 
Hed” ‘seen pno oll 60d ' “movies, oly fe kin, 
Eisenstein, ‘pares re al 
Suddenly, Nikita..or Nick. looked. ‘at me Tei and 
asked, “How do oya ‘know go m about, Russia and 
+o. XContinued px page 31) 
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. The Emergence of Boris Yeltsin 


s oris Yeltsin was-born in 1931 in Sverdlovsk, 
Pz into an extremely poor peasant family about 


time the country was devastated by Stalin’s 


drive of collectivisation He was nearly drowned at 
his ba>tisir by a drunk priest who was paid for his 
labour with moonshine. He was rescued at the last 
moment by his parents. The priest, however, was 
not overly worried and said: “If he can survive 
such an ordeal, it means he is a good and tough 
lad, and I name him Boris.” ’ 
Yel-sin’s most outstanding attribute has been his 
love for challenge and his appetite for risk and 
- adventure. have criticised this as braggadocio 
without fully understanding the psyche of Yeltsin. 
As the First Secretary of the Communist Party in 


Sverd_ovsk province, which was the third largest — 


indiistrial area in the country, he was an exemplary 
boss, hard working, demanding and fair. He even 
encouraged his subordinates to criticise him, as all 

Temmunists should. Yeltsin believed in the 
ideals-and in the wisdom of the Party. He had no 
reservations with regard to the Party, right or 
wrong. He wept when Stalin died and condemned 
Stalin’s aimes when ‘they. were disclosed. 

Yelssin was perhaps the most wholehearted of 
‘Garbackev's pro He was a leader ideally 
maite far the age of perestraikn. His style had been 
very- mutch attuned to Gaorbachew’s new politics 
. and embodied the General 8 populist 
orientation. He was hand-picked by Gorbachev to 
be the First Secretary of the Party's Moscow City 
Comurittee. Yeltsin was also successful in emulating 
the General Secretary in establishing links with the 
Party rank-and-file. , 

What Gorbachev did by appointing Yeltsin was 
in essence like dropping a bomb on the capital. 
From eight in the morning until two the next 


` The author is a young economist who is currently a 
fellow at the Rice University, Houston, USA. He is a 
member of the Phi Beta Kappa and Phi Beta societies, 
and also of the Omicron Delta Epsilon Honor Society 
in Economics. 


This article is an extract from his book The’Reform 
Process in the Soviet Union: Present and Future 
Foreseeable Prospects, which is currently in the 
process of publication. 
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morning, Yeltsin was in action, fighting corruption, 
punishing incompetence, the “mafia” and 
despite that, “he could not get to the bottom of the 
filthy well”. Hundreds of trade officials were 
sacked by Yeltsin, sixty per cent of the Party bosses 
were purged. Yet, things got even worse, while his 
senior Party colleagues were becoming less and 
legs supportive and more and more alarmed. sg 

After becoming a member of the Polit-Bureau he 
discovered there to be the prevalence of an enormous 
amount of privileges. While a member of the Polit- 
Bureau, he was assigned a dacha (villa) that was 
previously occupied by Gorbachev. He found the 
luxury and opuluence to be repulsive. In his 
autobiography, he wrote to this effect: 

If you have climbed all the way to the top of the establish- 

«ment pyramid, then it's full communism! And it turns out 

~ that there was no need of the world revolalion, maximum 
labour productivity, and universal harmony in order to 

‘have reached that ultimate blissful state as prophesied by 

Kari Macc It is perfectly possible to attain it in one 

particular country——for one particular group of people. 

In his bok, Against the Grain, Yeltsin still professes 
to have believed in perestroika. He was still swayed 
by the persuasion of the Party, if only it could be 
purged of bureaucrats and if “a majority of Polit- 
Bureau membership could be replaced by younger, 
fresher faces, by energetic people who did not 
think in cliches”. It was his view that if he spoke to 
the Party, things might improve and speak he did. 

Yegor Ligachev, the leader of the conservatives 
or the orthodox faction, and one of Gorbachev's 
chief rivals, wag Yeltsin’s major nemesis. Yeltsin 
entered into an open conflict with Ligachev when 
he tried to tum the Moscow Paity o ition 
into a personal power base. Additionally, Yeltsin's 
increasing radical criticism of the nomenkatura’s 
privileges made him even more of a target. Ag a 
result, it was no surprise that his enemies lay 
waiting, waiting for Yeltsin to commit a blunder. 

Their moment arrived at the Party Plenum on 
October 21, 1987. At this Plenum, Yeltsin tempestu- 
ously attacked the bureaucracy and offered his 
resignation from the Polit-Bureau. What followed. 
was a civil execution, “when,-eyes ablaze, people 
came up to the rostrum who had long worked 
besides me, who were my friends, with whom I 
was on excellent terms” and betrayed him. 


This attack almost killed Yeltsin and he spent 
two months in hospital, soul searching. By the time 


i 


Yeltsin recovered from his near fatal illness, he was.. 


a different man. During the same Plenum, however, 
the Moscow Party 
unanimously to replace Yeltsin with Lev Zaikov, a 
PoKt-Bureau member and Central Committee 
Sectetary. After losing his Moscow job, Yeltsin 
became the First Deputy Chairman of the State 
Committee of Constructions w the rank of a 
Minister of the USSR. ; 

The February 1988 Pienin of ‘the Central 
Committee confirmed Yeltsin’s political decline 
and he was dropped from the Polit-Bureau. By this 
time, however, Yeltsin had rallied enough public 
support that he now began being perceived bythe 
people as the only. true alternative to Gorbachev. 

` He was seen as someone capable of fighting against 
the Party. The more he attacked the Party, the 
more his popularity grew. His ideas though were 
ironically not that mucti different from Gorbachev's. 

Almost 90 per cent of Moscow voted for him in 
the elections -to the new Congress of People’s 
Deputies in 1989. For the first time in seventy years 
the country expressed its will in some sort of 
elections and it voted clearly against the leadership 
whenever it had a chance. In the ensuing months 
the rapid polarisation of the country and the logic 

` of political struggle drove Yeltsin and Gorbachev 
further and further apart. Yeltsin had the courage 
to subject himself to the judgement of the nation 
and received a popular mandate. Gorbachev never 
took the risk and, as a result, became a hostage of 
the Party. 

+ ; 

FOLLOWING the surge of populism i in the Soviet 

. Union that restored his. fortunes in 1989, Yeltsin 
envisaged a programme for the Russian republic 
that ed the latest Gorbachey economic reforms 
which included steep price rises for bread, meat 
and other daily necessities. While he rejected the 
economic shock’ therapy of the kind that was 
underway in Poland, he made Vasily Selyunin, one 
of the Soviet Union’s most radical economists, an 
advisor, 

He believed that he could ease the transition toa 
market sees with Russian oil, which sold 

` within the East bloc for one-fifth the world price. 


He wished to close this gap within a year. He- 


further envisioned the break-up of the Soviet Union 

into its constituent republics. Additionally, he called 

for 14 separate treaties with the republics covering 
` science, culture, ethnic questions and refu 

well as economic matters..A 15th additional treaty 


Committee had also voted _. 


were 


a 


with the Centre was to deal with national security 
and deferice. Essentially what he hoped to see was 
the creation-of a confederation of “sovereign” 
republics with only limited powers being pren to 
the Centre. 


Among the many conflicts in the USSR i in the , 


summer of 1990, none were more important than 
the clash between’ Gorbachev and Yeltsin. Since 


May 1990, Yeltsin has been attacking Gorbachev, 


accusing him of dragging his feet on the introduction 
of market reforms and denying Rusaia its sovereignty. 
The demand for sovereignty had: been popular 
among the Russians who had been convinced that 
their lives would Improve dramatically if they 
could liberate their-republic’s resources from the 
clutches of the Moscow bureaucrats. Additionally, 
for the other republics it was an immense boost to 
have Russia—the core of the USSR and Gorbachev’s 
power base—join their side in the battle with: the 
Central Government. 

As de facto President of the Ruslan Republic, 
Yeltsin became the second most ‘powerful man in 
the country. He now attacked Gorbachev's approach 
to his two most important problems—that of the 
economy and that of the nationalities. ‘ 

As the summer wore on, the disintegration of 
the Party and the centralised union accelerated-and 
the government began to lose its control and grasp 
on the situation. This provided. an ideal platform 
for Yeltsin to bring forth his plan of introducing 
order from chaos by means of-installing a market 


' economy in 500 days. 
However, though Yeltsin was widely popular 


and had the political momentum, he was essentially 
powerless. Gorbachev, on the other hand, was 
enormously. powerful on paper and successful in 
the international arena, but at home his ratings 
a beating and he was | AREE 
Under these circumstances, Gorba 
to cut a deal with Yeltsin in late July, On August 2, 
1990, he announced the formation of a Working 
Group of thirteen members including both his ‘as 
well as Yeltsin’s'top advisors and d. them 
with combining the Ryzhkov and Yeltsin plans into 
a common strategy for introducing a market economy 
as the foundation for a new Treaty a Union (to re- 
place the previous treaty, which dated from 1922). 
The original com tion of the working group 
included Stanislav Shatalin (its Chairman) and 
Nikolai Petrakov, both economic advisors to 
Yavlinsky, the RSFSR Deputy 


Gorbachev; Grigory 
arge of economic reform; Boris 


Prime Minister in 


` Fedorov, the bright young Minister of Finance for 


Russia; and a group of mostly young academic 
specialists. This group came to be called the Shatalin 
Working ar after its Chairman, Stanislav Shatalin. 
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It was given one month to complete its work, with 
the irtention that it would be this group’s report 
and not the Ryzhkov Government's revised plan 
which wayld be submitted to the Supreme Soviet 
during the first week of September. . | 

The Shatalin Working Group compiled with the 
timetable and the mandate as best as they could. 
They eventually presented Gorbachev and Yeltsin 
with a plan to create a market economy and an 
econcmic union in the USSR in 500 days. * Our sad 
exper.ence demonstrates how dangerous for society 
and for normal life is the man who has nothing to 
lose,” declared the 250 page reform plan in indicting 
72 years of Bolshevism ‘for offering the common 
citizem a personal share in a little more than despair. 

Under the plan the central economic dictatorship 
would be dismantled and the nation’s 15 sovereignty 
hungry republics turned loose to build the free 
market economy, all in 500 days. They proposed to 
present this plan both to the USSR Supreme Soviet 
as well as to the Supreme Soviet of each republic, 
in the hope that all would approve it by late 
September, thereby enabling the 500 days to run 
from October 1990 to March 1992. . 

. However, despite Gorbachev's clear directive, 
the Ry zhkov Government cooperated only reluctantly 
and partially with the Shatalin Working Group. In 
fact, ~eenid Abalkin, Ryzhkov’s Deputy Prime 
Minis-er in charge of economic reform and the only 
direct link between Ryzhkov and the Shatalin 
Work.ng Group, dropped out early in August. The 
RyzhEov Government came back to the Supreme 


Soviet on September 1, with merely a revised- 


version of its May plan, whereas the Shatalin 


Working Group presented a clear radical alternative. ` 


+ 


THE Shatalin plan has three major characteristics. 
The ficst, and most important, was that it accepted 
private property. Unequivocally the plan said: 
Humanity has not yet developed anything more efficient 
than. a market economy. The prerequisite to ensure the , 
effective functioning of the market (includes) de jure 
equelity of all types of property, including private 
property... revenue from property shouldbe as 
lawful profit. 
Corsidering that the Law on Property passed by 
the Soviet Union’in March.could not bring itself to 
“even mention private property, this proposal was 
indeec quite radical. l 
Secondly, the plan proposed to radically change 
the balance of power between the Central authorities 
and the republics. Currèntly the Ministries in Moscow 
-owned about 80 per cent of all industrial assets; 
Central planners and Ministries determine what 


factories produce and sell; ‘additionally, Central 
authorities/collect almost all the taxes. : 
The plan iritended on handing the ownership of 
assets initially to republics and then would later 
require the republics to sell the assets; it intended, 
to break up the Central-planners’ trading monopoly, 


_ and on replacing the Centralised tax system with a 


decentralised one. Each republic was to have its 
own tax system. Federal taxeS would remain, 
however, the rates were to be discussed with the 
republics. The republics could also contribute to 
the’federal budget for special /particular spending 
programmes. The plan did not make allowance for 
the creation of different currencies. The rouble 


- would remain the legal tender. 


The Shatalin plan’s third characteristic was that 
it wanted everything more or less at the same time, 
that is, at once. It envisaged widespread privatisation, 
the break-up of monopolies, price liberalisation, 
monetary and financial reform and cuts in govern- 
ment spending. This essentially distinguished it 


from the Ryzhkov proposal of June. Ryzhkov wished 


_to start with.“stabilisation”, that is, price rises and 


budget cuts, and only then proceed to structural 
reforms. š 

The best known feature of the Shatalin plan was 
the order in which the plans were to be introduced. 
This was to be a 500 day programme which then 
provided for a virtual day-by-day timetable. The 
timetable itself, however, could not be taken literally. 
It was to be seen as more of a public commitment 
to practical action than a detailed schedule for 
economic action. 

This was viewed as necessary since over, the 
prior five years, there had been much talk and little 
action and as a result, nothing short of a timetable 


could command public credibility. . 


“With respect to a comparison with the Ryzhkov 
proposals, the two plans shared much of their 
details in common; however, there were several 
issues where they fundamentally disagreed. 

_ The Shatalin plan began by reconstituting the 
USSR into a confederation which would then grant 
powers to the Centre. The Ryzhkov plan, on the 
other hand, retained powers at the Centre’ but 
granted increased powers to the republics. The two 
plans also disagreed on the sequencing and the 
timing. The Shatalin plan wished to defer consumer 
price increases, beginning instead with such measures 
as quick sales of state assets in order to build 
popular support for the programme. The Ryzhkov 
plan envisaged starting off with price increases, 
although less severe than the ones proposed in 
May, with full monetary compensation to the popu- 
lation. Finally, the Shatalin Working Group called 
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for a rapid dismantling of the government apparatus 
and introduction of state assets into private hands 
quickly, while the Ryzhkov plan wished to move 
more slowly on both counts. 

Gorbachev was unwilling to endorse either plan. 


He was partial to the Shatalin plan but the most ` 


obvious problems for Gorbachev was the issue of 
federalism versus republican autonomy and the 
proposal whereby the USSR was to be turned into 
a confederation. Also Gorbachev persisted in 
supporting Ryzhkov, His preference for a middle 
ground led him to ask economist Abel Aganbegyan 
in early September to develop a compromise. 

Aganbegyan came up with a document that was 
basically the Shatalin plan with minor changes in 
the proposals for the structure of authority in the 
new union. 

By mid-September, the parliament of the Russian 
- Republic endorsed the Shatalin plan in principle. 
The Soviet (all-union) parliament on the other 
hand, had received three documents—the Shatalin 
plan, the Ryzhkov plan, and the rewrite of the 
Shatalin plan by Aga : 

Even A n’s plan failed to receive 
Gorbachev’s explicit support and the all-union 
Supreme Soviet recommended that the President 
ask yet another group to combine the plans into 
one and to report back by October 15. At the same 
time, Gorbachev asked for the received special 
powers to issue decrees necessary to stablise the 
economy and to move towards a market. These 
powers are valid through March 1992. 

_On October 16, Gorbachev came back to the 
Supreme Soviet with a “Presidential Plan” which 


he fully supported. This plan was again the work — 


of Aganbegyan and retained the basic elements of 
Aganbegyan’s earlier draft and thus also the Shatalin 
plan. It was not so much of a plan as it was a 
statement of intent so general so as to be unobjection- 
able to the various factions in the debate. It was 
passed and approved by the Supreme Soviet on 
October 19, with the provision that it could be 
modified by legislatures at a later date if they 
wished to do so. It was to be operative with effect 
from November 1, 1990. 

The Presidential plan on the surface was an imp- 
rovement over the Shatalin plan as it makes allowan- 
ces for the latter's weaknesses. The Presidential 
plan was one-third the length of the Shatalin plan 
and, left out virtually all specifics on key points, as 
well as avoiding the mention of a day-by-day 
timetable. It retained the four phases of the Shatalin 
plan even though it dropped the number of days 
and hence the explicit promise of quick results. 

Unlike the Shatalin plan, which began with an 


all out effort to restore the union’s leadership by 
reconstituting the union and, hence, allowing 
Gorbachev to issue decrees on behalf of a government 
drawing its legitimacy from its clear commitment 
toa aol beginning, the Presidentia] plan did not 
allow for this political reality. It instead relied on 
the current government to implement new Presiden- 
tial decrees, which would hardly inspire confidence 
among a population convinced that-it was this 
government that has brought them to this crisis in 
the first place. The Presidential plan proposed to 
go ahead without the support of the republics 
which guaranteed conflict not only over particular 
decrees but also over the legitimacy of all decrees. 

At the same time, Gorbachev continued to issue 
decrees many of which were similar to the ones 
called for under the first 100' days of the Shatalin 
plan. The difference, however, is that these decrees 
come out of an absence of an agreement with the 
republics. 

Moreover, the unique strength of the Shatalin 
plan lay in its attempt to come to grips with 
current and political realities; it assumed the union 
was breaking apart and sought to construct a 
viable economic logic to ‘reconstruct it. Over the 
coming years, it will be the Shatalin plan or a 
Shatalin “type” plan that will be the one that offers 


` the only feasible approach to-controlling the disinte- 


gration and reversing the economic decline. 


+ 


IN my book, The Reform Process in the Soviet Union: 
Present qud Future Forseeable Prospects which was 
completed in May 1991 and is currently with my 
publishers, I had visualised the future developments. 
It may be interesting to look at them now, notwith- 
standing the developments of the past few weeks, 
since the conditions are unfolding as many serious 
analysts had felt they would. Also, the process is a 
continuing one based on the pressures of the eco- 
nomic organisation of society linked to the movement 
towards a freer and more open society. These for- 
ces unleashed by Gorbachev have gained momentum 
and are beyond control by the traditional methods 
used in Russia for a long period of its history. 

My conclusions in May 1991'on future develop- 
ments were: 

Food shortages in the Soviet Union are nothing new. However, 

the conditions In the siath year of perestroika are tie worst 

since the end of the Second World War The feeling that prevails 

m the coùntry seems to be one of being on the verge of 

catastrophe. The general view has been that if the standard of 

living does not improve soon, then-the revolution fron above 

launched by Gorbachev may be replaced by a revolution from 

below—after all, it was the breed riots in Petrograd that helped 

launch the.revoluttion in 1917. R 
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As acainst the past, when it was impossible to resist the Soviet 
regire, today people have started questioning the resolve and 
the akility to survive of Gorbachev and his government. 

There is an uneasy stalemate in the Soviet Union today. At 
present, Gorbeckeo controls the all Union Government and with 
it the Army the Ministry of Internal Affairs, the KGB, the 
olrtually all major factories and enterprises. Boris Yeltsin, 
howe=er, is the one who has the 


connect make a moot without taking into consideration the effect 
on ths public as well as the reaction of Boris Yeltsin. 

Under these circumstances, it is possible that Gorbacteo could 
seek o prolong the stalemate as long as the demonstrators are 


isolated from the echelons of power. However, the fact that the: 


Russan Supreme Soviet on April 5, 1991 approved the 
estabashment of a directly elected President could pose a serious 
threa to the Communist regime's legitimacy. If elections take 
place 2s scheduled on June 12, 1991, Yeltsin ts almost assured to 
win thereby showing that neither Gorbachev nor the 
Comruinist Party has a right to rule. 

Addixionally, the existence of groups such as the “Communists 
for Democracy” that gtoe their allegiance not to Gorbachev and 
the Communist Party, but to Yeltsin, further undermines 
Gorb.cheo’s rule, Á 
Addidonally, as the economic situation continues to worsen, 
there is speculation that it might finally reach a point of no 
tetura for Gorbachev and the Communist Party. If this happens, 
there could possitly be two outcomes, Either Gorbachev will 
hesitate to use force and Yelisin will assume power, or Hiere will 
be a rassioe crackdown, including an end of perestroika and 
glassost, the dissolution of unruly parliaments, the establish- 
ment of committees of national salvation, and the institution in 
many parts of the country of direct Presidential rule. This 
outco-ne wil be similar to the conctusign of the NEP period in 
the twenties. 

Mud depends upon the attitudes of the Army and the KGB, 
two Siong Party controlled organisations to maintain lew and 
order In the end, however, the choice of whether to crack down 
or nov will remain to be made by Gorbachev. Past achons and 
attributes of Gorbachev, however, do not suggest that he wanta 
to resore a harsh dictatorship. Gorbachev is more of a reformer. 
He hes been instrumental in changing Soviet society beyond 
recogaition and on the whole perhaps at least in the direction for 
the better, if not actually for the better 

The issue of ruling by a devolution of power is also a possibility 
as Gerbacheo had thought of doing in fall 1990, when, he 
proposed upgrading the Council of the Federation, which 
included himself as well as the Presidents of the fifteen republics, 
to meke it the arbitrator of big public decisions. This would, 
however, play into the hands of Yeltsin as the outcome would 
then nore and more resemble the “anti-crisis” coalition that 
Yeltew had been calling for. It seems that Gorbachev does not 
plan cn going too far with this. 

This can clearly be seen in his handling of the economy By fall 
1990, the economic chaos in the country created by atterrpts to 
inhocuce elements of a market economy Into the Soviet Union 
had reached a point where it was necessary to make a decision as 
to eitFer move to a genuine free market or to reinforce Central 
planmig. Initially Gorbachev endorsed the 500 day Shatalin 
plan. Later, however, he issued orders to respect existing state 
contiects and hence banning or at least attempting to ban, 
barter agreements between republics. He further ordered 
enterprises to provide the same level of deliverles to the state in 
7 1991 as they did in 1990. 

Following thi, the Communist Party announced a monetary 
reform that confiscated a lange share of the population's wealth. 


As pa a decree passed on January 22, 1991, fifty and one, 
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of the rrmsses and is . 
tiding, at least for the time being, the popular wave. Gorbachev . 


‘as ae. are not only in the day- 
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hundred rouble notes were declared wo: thless and citizens could 

exchange them untonditionally for upto one thousand roubles in 

new notes. Further, to receive more than one thousand roubles 

in new notes, an explanation as to how these old notes were 

acquired was re vired. This measure was supposedly aimed 

agains! black-marketeers; instead the blow fell on_ ordinary 
citizens who were more prone to keep their savings in cash, This 
decree in effect probebly destroyed all faith in the possibility of 

‘convertible currency and of a free market. In terms of economic 

policy, however, it helped in reducing the rouble overhang faced 

by the Soviet Urion. > 

Another blow to le prospect of fiee markets was a decree that 

authorised agents of the KGB and the Inter lor Ministry to enter 

freely and search the premises of any factory or enterprise and to 
taky from banks and financial institutions the details of their 
financial transactions. 

The Supreme Soviet also passed a law gwing the Soviet 

President the right to declare a state of emergency in a republic 

without the consent. or agreement of its leaders. Under its 

provisions, among other things, citizens can be prevented from 
entering or leaving the area, they can be assigned to work and 
transferred from one job to another against their will, meetings 
and strikes as well as the possession of hunting arms are to be 
banned and, the information media can be controlled. 

` The Soviet Union is now clearly at a turning-point. It is difficult 

to say as to what exactly will happen. The next few months will 

be crucial in determining not only what the future holds for the 

Soviet Union but it will also be ciucial in shaping the future of 

the world. Most Moscow Intellectuals think that a crackdown is 

inevitable. 

However, a crackdown will solve nothing. It might restore order 
` briefly and improve the situation in the stores as Party control 

over the economy will be restored while the current 

“experinentation” under perestre ika will end. This aan only 

accelerate the Soviet Union's long-term decline, making 

it inevitable that further more radical reforms will have to 

emerge fron somewhere. 

A moe interesting scenario that one could speculate a bit 

incredulously on would be the situation of Yeltsin perhaps 

taking control and the eventuality of his dismantling the 
structures of the Communist state. 

The events since August 19, compared with the 
above analysis made three months ago, show that 
the historically developing logic inherent in a 
situation has an unstoppable momentum. Perhaps 
there is a lesson in this for us in India as we 
struggle to change our economic style. whose allround 
effect on the life of the populace is perhaps only 
next in importance to the qualities generated by the 
deep cultural-ethical beliefs stored in the collective 
unconscious of a society. 

Understanding, and more importantly, translating 
the evolving loc into concrete actions is not an 


easy task for politicians in a nara engrossed 
ay work of 
the country but also in the constant political - 
aris ions for keeping their hold on their power 
base. And yet the ayoidable suffering imposed on 
the silent masses through bloodshed. anarchy and 
chaos is ‘the consequence of such failure. The 
Russian masses have so far been saved bloodshed 
but the ied R of anarchy and chaos still loom 


Q 
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SELLE LERNER LEI LILO TL TIE LEO IEE EET EILEEN 
JOURNEY TO SOCIALIST EAST l ‘ 


Reassessing Marxism 


. MUSHAHID HUSSAIN 


T he collapse of communism in East Europe 
and the Soviet Union has predictably had an 
ideological fallout on those countries in Asia like 
China and North Korea who remain, officially at 
least, adherents of what is now a discredited 
doctrine. They have had to revise their assessment 
on ideology, distance themselves from the experience 
of Marxism in Europe and present formulations 
that indicate “socialism is different” in Asia. A 
natural corollary to such an assessment would be 
that what happened in East Europe and the Soviet 
Union therefore cannot take place in China and 
North Korea. 

In ideological terms, the Chinese and the North 
- Koreans, with varying degrees of emphasis, present 
themes which underline their differences from the 
experience of Eastern Europe, primarily focussing 
on`socialism being a more homegrown ideology in 
Asia than one imposed mostly in Eastern Europe 
via Soviet tanks. Additionally, they are keen to 
emphasise the “superiority of socialism” in certain 
areas, while perceiving the United States as, a 
country that is keen to “wipé out socialism and 
impose its own values”, hence, it is also seen as an 
ideological threat. 

There is one significant difference in the formu- 
lation of China and North Korea regarding ideology. 


_ While the Chinese still profess allegiance, in official ` 


terms at least to Marxism, the North Koreans have 
now publicly renounced Marxism, rejecting it as a 
largely European ideology unsuited fo the specific 
conditions of an Asian country like North Korea 
and replaced it with Kim il Sung’s homespun 
“Juche” ideology, which fonghiy means “self- 
reliance” in Korean. `. 

China clearly sees its salvation still in socialism 
and if, in the past, the Chinese used to say: 
‘Communism has saved China”, now they are 


‘The author is a very distinguished journalist in Pakistan, 
whose columns appear in many newspapers across the 
world. He recently visited China and North Korea and 


based on that visit, his article is written. His visit took 
place before the recent coroulsions in the Soviet Union. 
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_ change” 


saying: “China will save. communism”. During a’ 


lengthy meeting with the president of the People’s 
Duily, Gao Di, who is the sole official interpreter of 
the Chinese state ideology since he heads the 
mouthpiece of the Communist Party, he said that 
the changes in Eastern Europe have and “no adverse 
affect on China and they have, in fact, helped in the 
stability of our country”. He referred to the collapse 
of communism in Eastern Europe as “a great 


“turmoil”. In his view, the people in Eastern Europe 
“are not better than before, they are worse off than 
before and the people there are suffering because 
prices are up, there is unemployment and social 
disorder. Many people in Eastern Europe still miss 
their old days under socialism. It is correct for 
China to take the socialist road and our society is 
stable and our people are very happy. The changes 
in Eastern Europe have strengthened our determi- 
nation to follow the Communist road.” 

Gao Di was not willing to write off the, Soviet 
Union totally, despite its current weaknesses. He 
said that “economically, the Soviet Union is a great 


` power and their steel and oil production is more 


than the United States. The situation ts bad due to 
mistakes of their government”. According to the 
head of the People's Daily, “the biggest superiority 
of socialism lies in three areas: It develops society 
faster, people become rich coilectively and socialism 
prevents the gap between rich and poor.” In his 


view, the basic reason for Chinese underdevelopment . 


as compared to the West is “due to our short 
history, as we are only 40 years old. In 1949, China 
produced only 150 tons of steel, and now we 
produce 60 million tons of steel. Our ' development 
in 40 years has been great, and we expect even 
greater achievements in the future. We are very 
confident of our socialist future”. 

However, he conceded that “our icaders made 
mistakes since socialism is a new system. The 
notion of absolute equality is not correct and_a- 
planned economy can help a lot, but you cannot 
plan everything. Socialism must reform since there 
is no way out without reform. Capitalism’s biggest 
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and the weakening of the Soviet Union as ° 
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weakness is that it cannot prevent the gap between 
the rich and the poor. You see all thost homeless 
~ people in the West who do not have enough to 
. eat”. If is probably on account of satisfying the 
material needs of the Chinese people after having 
managed to provide food, clothing and shelter for 
1.1 billion people, in itself a monymental achievement 
by anw standard, that the Chinese Communist 
Party cevised a slogan after intorducing major eco- 
nomic -eforms in 1978 that “to get rich is glorious”. 
` According to the North Korean Vice Premier 
and Foreign Minister, Kim Yong Nam, who is 
member of the central leadership, Marxism consti- 
tutes “classical Western theory and Marxism helped 
in clari=ying principles of dialectics and the doctrine 
of surdlus value”. However, in his view, “the 
world has changed so much since then. This-also 
: accounts for limitations in Marxism and Marxism 
cannot be applied to present day realities as these 
exist today. Especially in the case of our country 
and its history, it is fundamentally different from 
the reality and history of Europe. Our case is quite 
different, in fact, fundamentally different from the 
historical circumstances of the Soviet Union and 
Easterr Europe. Therefore, we cannot apply Marxism 
to our country. Very early on, during the anti- 
Japanese armed struggle, Kim il Sung founded the 
‘Juche’ idea. Socialism in Korea is based on the 
‘Juche’ idea, not on Marxism. Today we are faced 


with unexpected events in the Soviet Union and | 


the collapse of socialism in Eastern Europe. In our 
country, we are marching forward without any 
fluctuations. Marxism could not give comprehensive 
scientific answers to the rapidly changed international 
situation. Since the period of Marx, fundamental 
changes have taken place and people’s thinking 
and time has changed since then so much.” 
However, these ex post facto justifications regard- 
ing Marxism notwithstanding, the fact is that the 
crisis of state ideology for these countries is as 
acute as in those where socialism has collapsed 
and replaced by capitalism. While it is true, parti- 
cularly in the case a China, that socialism emerged 
through a protracted revolutionary struggle of 25 
years under the Communist Party the fact of the 
matter is that China and North Korea both ied 
serious dilemmas for the future since they 
unable to match the guif between ee ples 
sions and actual ee Three such dilemmas 
are noteworthy. First, while these countries remain 
politically closed, they have culturall opened up 
to Western influences. This cult opening is 
bound to have political and ideological fallout over 
time. Second, no amount of explanation can detract 
from the fact that socialism collapsed from within 
in all these countries and the ruling elite of these 


` 


socialist states was as corrupt as that of any capitalist 
country. Third, both China and North Korea have 
still to find a basic balance between the. economic 
imperative of seeing financial and technological 
inputs that only capitalist countries can provide 
with the political need of preserving socialism, 
whose adherence in the population age group of 
20-40 years are now virtually non-existent. In effect, 
a whole new generation is growing up in these 
countries which has no faith in the official ideology. 

North Korea has gone a step further when by 
nominating his son as his successor, Kim-il Sung 
would be perceived to be guilty, in the eyes of 
most Marxists, of reverting to what they would 
term as a “feudal practice” of promoting blood ties 
at the expense of the larger interest of society and 
the working class in whose name the socialist state 
exercises the “dictatorship of the proletariat”. Q 
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De-Sovietisation of Mongolia 


P. STOBDAN 


"4 i» fter seven decades of holding on to Marxist 
A ideology, the Mongols are looking towards 
the United States and the countries of Asia and 
Pacific region for peace and economic prosperity. 
Mongolia became Asia's first Communist state 
which was built through same classic modus operandi 
of Stalinism like executions, force, intrigue and 
manipulation. The years of coercive rule by Soviet- 
backed Marxist regime is blamed for completely 
de-Mongolising the ethos and values of their past 
life. Until very receritly Mongols were indulging in 
violent anti-American rhetoric. Like their oros akh 
nar (Soviet elder brothers) they were also euphoric 
about their socialist achievements. 

After Gorbachev came into power, the Soviets 
became less inclined to help Mongolia to the extent 
of completely disowning it. Caught in this sudden 
policy change of the Soviets the Mongolian ruling 
Marxist leaders embarked upon a series of attempts 
to induce change. Mongolian words for glasnost 
and perestroika were coined to introduce similar 
changes in their country. However, East European 

. turmoil had widespread impact on the. Mongols 
which discredited the ruling ideology. A popular 
dissent had erupted demanding an end to the 
Communist Party monopoly. To'vent their immediate 
suppressed feeling they resorted to desecration of 
manuments of Stalin and Lenin. In an opinion poll 
conducted by the “Twentieth Century Youth Club’, 
88.3 per cent Mongols favoured the removal of the 
life-sized bronze statue of Stalin. The fledgling 
democracy movement led by the “Mongolian 
Democratic Union’ (MDU) did not meet the same 
fate as those in the People’s Republic of China and 
Romania because any attempt at traditional purge 
would have affected the sons and daughters of the 
Party and the government elite. A series of demons- 
trations and hunger-strikes had resulted in the 
resignation of the entire politburo in March 1990 as 
well as abolition of the article which mandated the 
Party's leading role as the “guiding force” and 


The author is a Researcher in the Institute for Daen 
Studies and Analyses, New Delhi. 
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“vanguard of the working people”. In the first 
multiparty election held in July 1990, the ruling 


Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party (MPRP) 
had won 80 per cent of the vote. Its performance 


© was primarily due to the Party’s hold over the 


politically less conscious nomadic population 
distributed in the vast steppe land efficiently cont- 
rolled by an established Communist network. ` < 


Apart from de-bunking.their past leaders, the - 


outspoken criticism in the initial period of glasnost 
centred around Moscow’s domination of the politics 
and the economy of Mongolia. One characteristic 


of the democratic movement was directed towards ` 


de-Sovietisation of the Mongolian national identity. 
Their demands also included return to Buddhism, 
introduction of market economy, re-privatisation 
of nomadic herds and to end Russian ploitation 


_ of Mongolias natural resources. 


+ 


ECONOMICALLY, Mongolia’s 95 per cent foreign 
trade was controlled by the socialist bloc. The 
Soviet Union poured in aid of $880 million; half of 
Mongolia’s GNP each year. Currently, the country’s 
debt to the Soviet Union is-9.5 billion roubles or 
$5.7 million. A staggering figure of $2.85 million or 
114 million Tugrik per each of the two million 
Mongolian citizens, an amount the country is not 
in a position to pay for a lor g time. However, after 
several discussions at the government level, repay- 
ment is being: postponed to the year 2000: In the 
past also deadlines were extended either on an 
interest-free basis or a substantial amount was 
cancelled, ay 

The debunking of Marxist ideology iia exposing 
the errors made by the advocates of socialism’ 
inevitably resulted in anti-Soviet rhetoric by the 
Mongols. Such a situation was further heightened 
by a provocative remark made by Soviet chess 
champion Gary Kasparov who in his interview to 
an American magazine Playboy said that the Soviet 
Union could sell Mongolia to China. Tension between 
the two countries increased, although it was not 


a 
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widely publicised. The reason was much more - 


than che economic debt and exploitation of 
Mongclian natural resources. Even though tæ Soviets 


‘ realised thé faults of the totalitarian system, they 


were tzken aback by the vehemence of the Mongolian 
tirade against socialism. A leading article in, Krasnaya 
Anezda by S. Kozlov sarcastically wished the Mongols 
success in their unknown road into the future. 


Koslov was ‘petrified by the remark made by the. 


Mongolian opposition party that the theoretical 
basis cf the cooperation between the two countries 
was wrong. Koslov wrote that, “over the past 
decades we have somehow got used to our loyal 
ally in the East keeping step with us and, more- 
over, not only has our -pace often coincided but 
even our zigzags of movement—down to the slightest 
change of direction.” Irked by these developments 
or perhaps due to internal political crisis and 
economic chaos, Moscow has planned to cut its aid 
to Mor.golia. It will limit its investment in Mongolia 
to a tctal of 200 million roubles, $121.2 million in 


` 1991 compared with 450 million roubles, $272.2 


4 


millior in 1990. 

Des ite Mongolia’s desire, the Soviets decided 
agains: any more Five Year Plans in coordination 
between the two countries. In’ an unprecedented 
manner, trade between them has come to a standstill 


- since early this year when Moscow did not pay a 


cent for Mongolian goods valued at: $40 ‘million 
purchased. Ulan Bator retaliated by halting payments 
for imports of Soviet fuel. Décision to trade in hard 
currenzy between them after seven decades is the 
main cause of their inability to pay for the.-goods 
they had bought from each other. There might be a 
possib-e link with the dispute over Mongolia’s debt 
of 9.5 billion roubles to the Soviet Union but a 
cessation of trade will drastically affect Mongolia’s 
economy in the coming years. 

In v ew of the suspicion created in the Mongolia- 
Soviet relations, the two sides decided to review 
drastically several other treaties and agreements 
signed since 1921. It is quite possible that the 1966 


Soviet-Mongolian Treaty of Friendship, Cooperation 


and Mutual Assistance, which provided for the 
Soviet Union as the protector of Mongolia, might 
be brought under review. The Soviets have already 
pulled, as per Sino-Soviet agreement, all its combat 
troops out of Mongolia’s territory. Some of the 
seventy thousand have already gone and the re- 


. maining ones will leave by 1992. The Mongolian 


opposicion parties welcome the Soviet troop 
withdrawal, although many raised doubts that it 
was more a sign of Russia’s warmer relation with 
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‘China than of Mongolian independence. De- 


militarisation and de-ideologisation of Soviet policies 
towards Mongolia have cast doubts on whether 
Mongolia would be politically and economically 
viable enough to defend its sovereignty and 
independence. The symptoms of Mongolia’s 
nervousness were seen in its desperate move to 
join the Non-Aligned Movement, Group of Seventy- 
seven and other international fora with an aim to 
get a developing country’s status for Itself. At the 
first available oppottunity, the Mongolian President 
visited the United States and Japan to seek economic 
support. 

` The PRC is immediately available to fill in the 


. vacuum created by the Soviets in Mongolia.-It is 


happy about Mongolia falling out of the Soviet 
clutches but would support only a totalitarian and 
not a democratic regime in Ulan Bator for fear of 
the spillover effect of the resurgent Mongolian 
nationalism in China’s Inner Mongolia. Already 
the Inner Mongolian National Autonomous Com- 
mittee (MNAC) and Asia-Mongolian Front for 
Freedom (AMFF) jointly initiated the drive to merge ` 
with the Mongols do not trust-the Chinese for 
historical reasons; but in the changed circumstances, 
they have no option but to be on good terms with 
the Chinese. The Mongolian President visited the 
PRC after a gap of 28 years and both countries 
normalised their relations, signed several agreements 
and even exchanged visits of high-level military 
delegations iri the recent past. The Chinese Premier, 


_ Li Peng, is expected to visit Mongolia later this 


month to further improve relations. 
As a land-locked state, Mongolia always encoun- 


tered difficulties in formulating an independent 


foreign policy. If the Soviets have left Mongolia on 
its own, China has already started exerting pressure 
on it. Despite tremendous public demand, the 
Mongolian Government under Chinese pressure 
disallowed its religious institution to invite the 
Dalai Lama to perform the kalachakra initiation, 
earlier scheduled for July 1991. The Dalai Lama’s 
visit would not only jeopardise Li Peng’s visit but 
would have had other serious repurcussions. 

The process of de-Sovietisation is being aided by 
Mongolia’s growing links with the Asia-Pacific 
region. The country has been linked to Asiasat-I 
satellite last year by C & W of the United Kingdom. 
Earlier the country was air-linked only with Moscow 
but is now being opened to Tokyo and Beijing, The 
US Peace Corps volunteers plan to put the English 
language on a par with Russian. The national 
newspaper Unen is publishing regular lessons in 
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Tibetan. Mongolian intellectuals have rushed to 
study Tibetan because most of their national and 
historical heritage are written in Tibetan. Instead of 
going to Leningrad and Moscow to study Mandsm 
and Leninism, many young Mongolian scholars are 
` rushing to Varanasi and Dharamsala to study 
Buddhism. 


+ 


WHILE ignoring the displeasure éxpressed by North 
Korea, Mongolia had gone ahead to establish full 
diplomatic relations with South Korea. It had sought 
from Seoul a long-term, low-interest loan required’ 
for switching over to the market economy. Earlier, 
Japan extended economic help to establish joint 
ventures in Mongolia. Following James Baker's 
visit to Ulan Bator last year and the Mongolian 
President’s visit to Washington this year, Mongolia 
was given the most favoured nation status from 
the US. It has also been made a member of the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF). Japan has in 
fact assured Mongolia recently that it will draw 
~ attention to Mongolia’s need for aid at the G-7 
meeting in London. 
Although the privatisation of its pastoral economy 
has resulted in a record increase of livestock to 25.8 
million—highest for 30 years—the country is passing 
through a severe economic crisis. A nation-wide 
food rationing for basic commodities has been 
introduced to deal with food shortages, however 
the majority of the urban population directly get 
_ food from relatives (nomadic herdsmen) from the 
rural areas. The Mongolian officials relate the present 


economic crisis to the Soviet inability to pay for the. 


goods delivered by Mongolia. Over and above this 
depressing picture, unemployment is expected to 
rise from 12,000 in 1990 to 21,000 in 1991 out of a 
total population of two million, equal to that of 
~ South Delhi. Its GNP is going to fall further as no 

other alternative _to socialist production is easily 
and immediately available. Though some Mongols 
have recognised the failure of command economies 
and accepted the crisis as an inevitable outcome of 
seventy years of Communist rule, others have 
already begun to chant free market slogans. One is 
sceptical whether market economy of any kind like 
free, regulated, competitive, partial and limited, 
will work in a country of only two million people, 
sparsely distributed in an area of 1.5 million square 


kilometres which is half the geographical size’of 


India. The sudden change in the system is like 
. shifting a country’s traffic system from the left side 
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‘last year 


of the road to the right side. 
from one extreme to another extreme, 


whether political, ideological or economic is likely .; 


to put Mongolia in a more vulnerable position. - 


Eastern Europe cannot serve as an example for 


Mongolia to follow since the conditions prevailing. l 


in the two regions are vastly different. The problem 
of transforming command economies into market 
ones is further accentuated by the country’s hidden 
inflation which is reflected in long and uncertain 
queues, declining production and sò on. The local 
currency, Tugrik, has been devalued by over 1000 
per cent in less than three t is, from 3.5 
Tugrik for $1 in 1989 to 40 Tugrik for $1 in 1991. It 
is doubtful whether market ecohomy alongwith 
the soci structure will work because the Soviet 
and Chinese examples have shown that the'ruling 
parties in both the countries remained decidedly 
ambivalent about the desirability of real transform- 
ation. Market economy, if successful, may bring in 


economic gains-but politically and in terms of . 


national security, Mongolia might be a loser. 

If the rhetoric of market and marketising has 
became fashionable in the economic front, revolution- 
ary slogans and Marxist-Leninist quotes are also 


. being replaced with Buddhist mantras and sayings 


of Mongolia’s heroes of the. past, notably Genghis 


Khan, on the social and cultural front. While- re- 


examining the ancient.culture and heritage, the 


new leaders blame the Communists for the irrepa-- 


rable damage done to the historical identity. They 
blame 
thousands of their countrymeri (30,800 clergymen 
in the 1930s and 1940s) and complete destruction 
of Buddhism. The founder of. thirteenth century 
Mongol Empire, Genghis Khan, whose name was 
erased from the history books is being rehabilitated 
again. Genghis Khan's 750th ; 
with great enthusiasm. Besides, they have 
revived the traditional practice of celebrating the 
Mongolian New Year which had been abandoned 
in the sixties in favour of the E New Year. 
Theh again, nearly 750 Buddhist monastries which 
had been destroyed in the thirties and forties are in 
the process of reconstruction.. There seems.to be a 
serious and concerted attempt at reviving its cultural 
identity. 
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years óf coercive rule for the blood purge of . 


was marked | 


THE possibility of Mongolia playing its one l 


REIRA against another is over. The Soviet Union 
` - (Continued on n page 20) 
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Reflections on the Revolution of Our Time 


G.S. BHARGAVA 


1 


ý, lagiarising the title of a seminal study by a 

% social democratic thinker of the stature of 
Toa Laski is warranted, in my view, by the 
effort in the following article to demystify the 
failed Soviet coup and put the event and its aftermath 
in proper perspective. A sojourn of three months in 
a few cities of the Soviet Union, besides Moscow 


_ and Leningrad, is the insight for this article which 


puts tegether relevant observations. 
_ The most widely voiced charge against Mikhail 
Gorbachev is that he had made the coup possible 
by puting its ring leaders in authority, in some 
cases displacing liberal elements supportive of his 
perestroika or structural change. But did that happen 
in a vacuum? What were the circumstances in 
which he was forced to make peace with the 
hardliners? 

With the restoration of civil Liberties as a result 
of glasıost and the Communist Party (CPSU) put 
on a par with other parties (not really in existence) 
in a multi-party system the cement which kept the 
republ cs together under Moscow’s tutelage had 
given way. The source of inter-republic cohesion 
(as we.l as their acceptance of Moscow’s control) 
was nct the Mandst-Leninist ideology which we 
were made to revere until the 1950s but the totali- 
tarianian system which Stalin had built and perfected, 
using the Party, meaning his hand-picked cronies, 
as the instrument. Gorbachev set out to dismantle 
that system, very thoroughly. i 

The criticism that he had nothing to put in its 
place is ill-founded. In the Soviet Union of his 
perception there would be no need for an overarching 
organisation or mechanism. The idea behind a 
multi-party system is that different parties will 
emerge. maybe from the ashes of the Communist 
Party, zontest free and fair elections and form 
governments of their own, something like non- 
Congress-I parties in India heading the governments 
in some States. It will not be such a calamity as 


made out by some experts. 
One of them sounded concerned at a New Delhi 


seminar recently that the CPSU, used to monopoly 
of power for seventy odd years, would not be able 
to prevail in such a multi-party system unless they 
can find a Seshan to conduct the elections. 

There was also a global and strategic factor. In 
the word of Dr Mikhail Kapitsa, Director of the 
Institute of Oriental Studies and a top functionary 
of the.Soviet Academy of Sciences, with the end of 
the Cold War and the elimination of the threat of a 
nuclear holocaubt, some Soviet republics, especially 
the Baltic States, felt free to assert their independence. 
Although the Stalin Constitution also had conceded 


‘the right to secede from the USSR, the republics 


were in effect treated like colonies. So expressions 
like independence and secession do not always 
mean disintegration. (Incidentally, Dr Kapitsa also 
added in that context that if India-Pakistan relations 
improved and the virtual Cold War ended, the 
Kashmiri problem could be solved on the basis of 
autonomy.) 


+ 
ONE could not believe one’s ears when Soviet 


television one night announced the discovery of 
documents exposing incorporation of the Baltic 


- States in the USSR as annexation. One could not 


imagine even the BBC acknowledging how Northern 
Ireland became a part of the United Kingdom or 
the US official agencies recalling how some of the 
constitutent States of the USA like New Mexico or 
even California joined the Union. (Our independence. 
being only 45 years’ old we are naturally sensitive 
on issues like the future of Kashmir.) Apparently, 
Gorbachev was trying to prepare public opinion— 
which he must heed now and which includes con- 
servative elements also—for an eventual separation 
from the Union. He has repeatedly said that he 
accepted “in principle” the right to independence 
of the Baltic Republics but it should Pe accomplished 
by constitutional means. 

There was no justification for the negative reaction 
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to Gorbachev's approach from Vilnius, Tallinn and 

Riga except a flair for infantilism or maybe disinform- 

ation by some Western media. Americans, to this 

day, proudly recall that they had fought a civil 
` war to prevent secession by the South but have no 
~ patience for a gradual and constitutional separation 
of the Baltic States from the USSR. After all, the 
Western Governments never recognised them as 
parts of the Soviet Union and diplomatic or other 
endorsement of their secession does not make any 
qualitative difference. In this tragic denouncement, 
the Lithuanian President, Vytautas Landsbergis, 
played a reckless role objectively defeating 
Gorbachev's sincere efforts to untie the bonds, The 
gravest of his provocations was promoting defiance 
of draft or military service by Lithuanian youth 
eligible to be called up. It was also.done with 
“plenty of flamboyance and publicity in the Western 
media. Even after the trauma of the Vietnam war, 
resistance to draft was frowned upon in the US 


and became a form of protest against the establish- | 


ment. No West European country will take lightly 
a politically orchestrated anti-draft move. The result 
was a Clash-in January last in Vilnius in which 15 
civilians were killed. The incident triggered more 
demonstrations and acts of needless defiance of 
Central authority. 

The Western media, like the Daily Telegraph 
or even The Times, London, treated the tragedy 
like a 1991 version of Tiananmen square crackdown 
and even some Indian editorial writers who accept 
as a fact of life. in India the perennial killing of all 
kinds of protestors—outside Kashmir and Punjab— 
were outraged by Gorbachev's oceans from 
glasnost! 

A week later there was a less serious clash in 
the Latvian capital of Riga with five civilian 


’. casualities. At the same time, Boris Yeltsin, still to 


become the first elected President of the Russian 
Federal Republic, visited Tallinn, the capital of 
Estonia, and signed a “mutual support pact” with 
all the three Baltic Republics. Notwithstanding the 
historical fact of annexation-of these territories by 
Stalin in 1949 and thelr deep-seated urge to be 
“independent”, there are sizeable ethnic Russians 
in them. The official yearbook for 1990 admits that 
the Russians though settled there for about two 
generations, are looked upon “as outsiders” by the 
local populations. In terms of numbers, Latvia has 
_ the largest concentration of 33 ‘per cent of ethnic 

Russiars in its population of 2.68 million, whereas 


they constitute only nine per cent of the Lithuanian 


population of 3.69 million. There about 50,000 


Russians in Estonia with a population of 151 _; 


million. With the formation of the so-called National 
Salvation Committee of Lithuania, the inter-ethnic 
problem began to assume a political dimension 
with an abundance of emotional fallout. The 
“outsiders” now came to be regarded as opponents 
of the independence of the Baltic States. —, 
Yeltsin’s foray into the near explosive situation 
with exhortations to the Russian troops stationed 


` in the Baltic States not to obey orders directed 


against legally established state authoritities amount- 
ed to aggravating the provocation. Gorbachev's 
anxiety to prevent an inter-ethnic outbreak of violence 
on the issue of independence. of the Baltic States 


ra 


heightened. Even then, he disowned | responsibility = 


for the Vilnius and Riga “massacres”-—as they are 
reported abroad—thus implicitly reprimanding Boris 
Pugo whom he had just made the Minister of 
Interior. Still, the Baltic States’ leaders, especially 
Landsbergis, were in no mood to seek a cooperative 
way to independence. A great country like 
Iceland was prevailed upon to recognise their 
independence. 

Incidentally, Gorbachev's experience with the 


" Ministry. of Interior reads like the Aesop’s fable 
about a king for the frogs. The Soviet people are 


generally law-abiding but at the same time the 
authorities also are sticklers for the letter of the 
law. One would find the gendarmerie: (or the 
police) standing by as drunken brawls raged near 
liquor booths in Moscow itself. The reason for not 


arresting the trouble-makers, 1 was told, was that ` 


there was no law to that effect. Apparently, in the 
days of the Ministry of Fear there was no question. 
of such fracas and with its abolition there is no law 
to deal withthe situation. It was persistent criticism 
at home and abroad (Moscow News had run more 
than one campaign on the subject) of the laxity of 


‘law enforcement and the consequent rise in crime 


that made him replace King Log by King.-Stork 
(Pugo) at the Interior Ministry. The issue really is 
that a society like that of the USSR, just free from 
repression and terror, cannot afford to swing to the 
other extreme of defiance of authority in ordinary 
conditions. Yeltsin’s call to the Soviet military not 


to obey the orders of the leaders of the failed coup ` 


of August 19 was made in a revolutionary situation - 
whereas his exhortation to Russian troops in Riga 


in Januaty last was nothing short of a provocation. | 
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There were other fronts or issues on which 
confrontation developed between Gorbachev and 
Yeltsin. There was a steady campaign against 
Nikoli Ryzkov, a fellow-Russian, and former 
Soviet Premier, by Yeltsin and his supporters for 
his ceutious approach to the changeover to a 
market economy. Gorbachev shared his concern 
especially for the pensioners and the bulk of the 
state e nployees with relatively modest fixed incomes. 
Removal of subsidies across the board will virtually 
wreck the excellent welfare system built over the 
years. But Yeltsin and Shatalin (his economic adviser) 
insisted on a 500-day programme of transition in 
preference to Ryzkov’s 600-day plan and more 
than a hundred days were lost in arguing about 


. their zespective merits and demerits. Apparently 


the issue, as Yeltsin perceived it, was not the pace 
of the reform but the removal of Ryzkov from 
Premiership. Gorbachev ultimately gave in but the 
successor was the former Finance Minister, Valentin 
Pavlov. 


+ 


THE former chief of the KGB, Vladimir Kryuchkov, 
did not fit inte the group which sponsored the 
coup not because he was “a cultured person” as 
Gorbachev acknowledged, but because of his early 
record in the post to which Gorbachev handpicked 
him. He set out to overhaul the organisation by 


interral changes as well as public exposure. The ` 


unprecedented candle light march to the Dzherzhin- 
sky Square where the KGB headquarters is located 
by tens of hundreds of its surviving victims is a 
sight >ne cannot forget. It was more effective to me 
than the recent vandalism against the Dzherzhinsky 
statue shown on the TV screen. Kryuchkov also 
orgarised a conducted tour of the KGB headquarters 
for fcreign and Soviet journalists, thus denting the 
aura of awe attending it. 

But he balked at efforts by some publications, 
including Moscow News, to publicise statements by 
the former KGB officers that it had prompted, if 
not caused, the ethnic strife in Azerbaijan, among 
other places. Considering the fate which has over- 
taken the recommendations of the Church Committee 
for the reform of the CIA in the world’s greatest 
democracy one should not grudge the sensitivity 
of heads of intelligence organisations to disclosure 
of operational details and implication in inter- 
ethniz ‘confljcts. It is incomprehensible how and 


why he joined the coup leaders, even if he was con- 


-cerned about the future of the KGB in an increasingly 


volatile situa don. The trial may shed light on the 
subject. - 

Another odd man out in the “gang of eight” is 
Anatoli Lukyanov, a former President of the naw 
dissolved Supreme Soviet. A close friend of 
Gorbachev for over fifty years, he stood by the 
Soviet President against real hardliners like Ligachev 
and his supporters. He was no doubt opposed to 
the new Union Treaty—which was to be signed on 
August 20—hammered out between -Gorbachev 
and Yeltsin because it diluted the verdict of the 
national referendum of March last in favour of the 
Union retaining control of the military, the KGB, 
currency and taxation, with the republics enjoying 
autonomy or “independence” in all other matters. 
Yeltsin was not prepared for such integration. He 
wanted to have his own militia, secret service, 
currency and taxation on Russian territory, which 
even some of the other recalcitrant republics did ` 
not go in for. 

The trial will disclose whether resentment at 
Gorbachev surrendering his earlier stand on the 
Union Treaty in favour of Yeltsin’s hard line had 
driven Lukyanov to join hands with the other coup 
leaders. Gorbachev himself was not convinced of 
his complicity until Yeltsin reportedly produced . 
evidence. That the political divide between Yeltsin 
and Lukyanov was a factor in his implication in the 
coup cannot be denied. 

There were, besides, relatively trivial issues like 
the harvesting of potatoes and ensuring supplies to 
the food stores. Even at the height of scarcities last 
autumn, the supply position in Leningrad and 
Tallinn was better than in Moscow because they 
enforced a kind of rationing of essential articles, 
limiting their availability only to their residents 
and putting a ceiling on what/a person can buy. 
Without such constraints, the situation in Moscow, 
the cockpit of confrontation between the federal 
and republican governments, was chaotic. The 
mafla behind the hoarding and blackmarketing of 
the goods in short supply was identified either 
with Yeltsin or Gorbachev, depending on one’s 
predilection. 

With an unusually wet August last year, it 
was feared that the bumper crop of potatoes might 
rot. While the republican government charged the 
Centre with not cooperating iri the harvesting of 
the potatogs—especially CPSU members were said 
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to be coming in the way—the Centre returned the 
compliment. Finally, Yeltsin asked his suppdrters— 
including office-goers—to lend a hand in the exer- 
cise. It was a sight to see journalists working for 
Novosti and other organisations picking potatoes 
from the fields and carting them in government- 
provided transport. The grain crop too, which was 
bountiful, was not fully harvested due to political 
problems. Krakodil, the satirical weekly, carried a 
cartoon showing a procession of vehicles to collect 
imported wheat from the US while the local farmers 
were desperately asking for transport to reach 
their produce to the granaries. 


© 

YELTSIN’S role in almost every one of these and 
other events of the period was far from constructive, 
to put it mildly. He seemed to be revelling in 
driving Gorbachev into a corner and scoring points 
over him. The ground which Gorbachev has yielded 
to the Russian Federation President, especially on 
the Union Treaty that was to have been signed on 
August, 20, is far-reaching, compared even to his 
flawed choice of colleagues. 

Incidentally, even Gennadi Yanayev, whose choice 


P. Stobdan: De-Sovietisation of Mongolia 
(Continued fiom page 16) 


is unlikely to spoil its normalisation with China in 
favour of Mongolia. Rapid expansion of Sino- 
Soviet border trade, a hundred mile railway link 
between Urumchi in Xinjiang province and Alma 
Ata in Soviet Kazakhstan by 1995 will further 
reduce the transit importance of Mongolia. It will 

-also reduce tourist flow from Europe bound for 
China via Mongolia. China will avail every oppor- 
tunity to reinfluence Mongolia but in a manner 
quite different from what it was in the.past. China 
holds the key to Mongolia’s access to Asia and the 
Pacific and without enough political concession, 
China might create hurdles in the way of Mongolia’s 
greater integration with the economy of the Asia- 
"Pacific region, particularly with Japan and the NIC 
countries. 

On the other hand, if Mongolia’s relation with 
the Soviet Union deteriorates further, its relation 
with the RSFSR is going to improve. Mongolia 
chose to remain away from the recent resurgence 

. Of Mongol nationalism and inter-ethnic conflict in 
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as the Vice-President was admitted to be a mistake 
by Gorbachev, was reported to have tried to mediate 
between Gorbachev and Yeltsin during the standoff . 
between them, nudging the Soviet President to 
give in. Whether it was a provocation for the coup 
or a genuine effort for reconciliation between the 
two leaders, the trial will possibly show. 

Nevertheless, Yeltsin’s dynamic leadership of 
the resistance to the coup puts into shade all his 
indiscretions including his reported willingness to 
surrender to Japan the disputed islands in the 
Pacific, Perhaps he is better suited for such leadership 
than guiding the country in times of peace, which 
is Gorbachev's forte. , 

Finally, in spite of the resentment of the Baltic 
States for the Soviet link, the welfare system extended 
to them is valued as a boon by the people. Nobody 
in Tallinn who has experienced the cost of living in 


' Helsinki or Stockholm will lightly agree to give up 


the subsidised transport, health, housing and ‘other 
facilities. The Finnish mark, especially is pegged 
high vis-a-vis the rouble and goods and services in 
that country are so expensive that very few Soviet 
citizens can afford to spend time there. Their regret 
is that Finlandisation has stopped short of welfare 
measures. Q 


Buryat and Tuva Autonomous Republics of Soviet 
Siberia. Instead of Mongolia aspiring to become the 
fifth Tiger of Asia, it would be more sensible for 
Mongolia to join the upcoming Far Eastern Industrial 
Complex of the Soviet Union now open for Asia- 
Pacific region. . 

Internally, the country has remained stable for 
seven decades primarily due to its high degree of 
ethnic homogeneity. However, in the changed 
circumstances, over a hundred thousand Kazakh 
Muslims concentrated in Bayin-Holgi province in 
the western part of Mongolia, bordering ‘Soviet 
Kazakhstan, is becoming a source of potential 
unrest. p6 

In brief, the Mongols are once again at the cross- 
roads of a political crisis after seven decades of 
relatively stable Communist rule. There are lots of 
ambiguities about the direction in which the country 
is headed. Thé absence of a clear formulation of a 
national goal within the framework of its spatial 


“compulsions, the opportunism and evasiveness are 


going to put Mongolia in a more vulnerable position 
and given the intellectual’ ambiguity about the 
national perspective, it is doubtful whether they 
can replace what they are destroying today. Q 
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-Forces of Democracy and Freedom Assert 


ANIL RAJIMWALE 


ag _ he world heaved a sigh of relief as Gorbachev 
„An stormed back to power after a three-day 
high tension suspense which kept the whole world 
community at nervous tenterhooks. Both his ouster 
and return were so sudden, swift and unexpected 
‘that people all over the globe were taken by 
compiete surprise. Perhaps it was the single biggest 
event after the World War II that was affecting the 
very course of the Soviet and world events. 

That everybody felt so closely involved and 
affected by the events of these three days goes to 
show that the tempo, the direction, the quality and 
even <ate of several movements and areas of the 
world depended on the event. The very balance of 
the process of democratisation of international 
relations and of the emergence of democracy in the 
social:st community depended on it. For, Gorbachev 
represents not an individual or organisation, he 
represents a new phenomenon that has gripped the 
world in the last decade or so and which he was 
the first to grasp in its totality; that is why he was 
_ able © throw it upon and around the pope: as an 

antici dation of the future. 

In ris return the forces of democracy, freedom, 
healthy conflict and multi-directional development 
have. won. At last democracy and freedom to 
speak and act have decisively asserted themselves. 
His going into oblivion would have thrown the 

- process back by several years, even decades. His 
returm proves that he has succeeded in his main 
endezvour in the last six years: he has taught, in 
fact, handed over freedom to a large part of the 
worlc; the Soviet people found it difficult, trying 
and even impossible to use this freedom. They are 
learning gradually that freedom is far more important 
than read; they have gone through the harshest 
possible period in the last 70 years when in order 
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to gain the elementary rights of bread and living 


they had to remain thoroughly tight-lipped, even 
suffer bloody humiliations; they had to pay for 
their bread not only with the most elementary 
human rights but even with their lives in millions; 
this not only at the hands of fascists, but much 
more painfully at the hands of their own rulers 
who usurped the right to be called the repre- 
sentatives of the proletariat. People, ordinary and 
hapless, have contributed to less, even more, than 
their rulers in that land of constant turmoil. When 
one looks back, one is galled to find that the 
experiments of socialism have taken a heavy toll of 


the people. 
It was only now, in the Gorbachev era, that the 


. individual in the Soviet Union (and by implication 


in other socialist countries) has started experiencing 
the unfathomable feeling of expressing himself/ 
herself. It is an irony of history that socialism did 
away with human expression, a most natural human 
attribute in the name of giving bread. The Soviet 
people have started speaking only now! It is 
Gorbachev who taught them to speak, to oppose 
him and others, to criticise, to even frankly decide 
to secede from the Union, and so on. Nothing is 
more precious than this assertion of one’s opinions 
and rights. 

It was this democratic urge and taste for freedom 
that unleashed itself immediately upon the deposition 
of Gorbachev. For the first time after Lenin, the 
Soviet people outweighed Party and the army. The 
ruling apparatus, including the army, showed rapidly 
Widening cracks and ultimately collapsed. The 
huge ruling machine created after the Revolution 
and in the course of a particular state-bureaucratic 
type of socialism suffered its first-ever defeat at the 
hands of its own people. Coup memod have ° 
failed totally. 

The military coup has brought to the fore another 
feature: that a powerful vested interest in the 
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army, the KGB, the state and the Party has come 
into-being, which is fighting for its survival. It had” 


been hoping to turn the wheels of history back and 
re-establish its dark reign. It struck back at the first 
opportunity but at present has failed. Among its 


distinguishing features is:its lack of confidence in ° 


the people, its disbelief in even repulsion at mass 
assertion. Therefore it always uses state organs or 
parts thereof. The state bureaucracy is a force to 
reckon with: people have no alternative but to cut 
it to its size. ` 


But it was Boris Yeltsin who made the defeat of 


coup possible. He has emerged as the man of the 
hour: cool, determined and bold, taking every step 


without hesitation. He has shown himself to’ be . 
popular not only at the polls in which he had . 


received more than 60 per cent votes, but even in 
this hour of crisis when people had to be mobilised 
in the streets; while on the one hand he kept the 
forces of the coup at bay, on the other he deftly 
commanded the armed forces on the Russian terri- 
tory. His distancing himself fromthe ruling CPSU 
has helped him, emerge as a new type of mass 
leader. In his place;.any Party leader perhaps 
would have tried to use only Party and state 
bodies to meet the crisis. But being free from these 
inhibitions he could go directly to the people and 


. unleash their democratic energies. Yeltsin has firmly * 
_ and finally estab 


lished that people are greater than 
the Party. He was the single biggest factor that 
returned Gorbachev. 

. One hopes Gorbachev too makes changes i in his 
methods and policies. He was banking too much 
upon the Party while simultaneously depriving it 
of its monopoly positioris.’ While a Big chunk of 
„such reformers have to come from the Party, the 
others outside have to be given greater and increasing 
importance. The Party elements and forces are 
always bound by the past. The CPSU, while trying 


` to reform itself, continues to be among the highest 


conservative forces and whose fate is closely tied 
to being a ruling party. It is a massive vested 


` interest. It must at all costs be speedily shifted to a 


position in the society as just one of the organisations 
and nothing more. The Party’s main bulk continues 


to hope for and nostalgic about the past. 
The processes of Europeanisation and globali- 


‘ sation, that were temporarily slowed down and 


even halted by these three-day events, have begun 


to flow again, this- time with renewed force and 
.___ valuable lessons. ; 


>N 





The Dismantling of the Soviet State 

The coup has suddenly speeded up the dismant- 
ling of the Soviet state. The process that began six 
years ago has at once been transformed into an 
extraordinarily rapid disintegration of the seven- 
decade-old structures. New structures are simulta- 
neously coming up. What would have taken four 
to five years to complete is taking only a few days. 
The disintegration of the Party, of the state apparatus 
dominated by it and the realisation of independence 
by several nations show that fundamentally a new 


„period has begun after the coup. 


The coup has shown that the CPSU, the army 
and the KGB dominated by it are the largest 
depositories of the forces of the past trying to take 
the society back 'to the days of tnrestricted one- 
party dominated state. 


What the CPSU never liked was any criticism or. 


challenge to its domination. The warnings of Lenin 


in the early twenties were more than confirmed by - 


the subsequent history. A state has come into being 
which was socialist only in certain respects; in fact 
it became the most massive bureaucracy inthe 
world, headed by a handful of persons in a typical 
feudal fashion with satraps at all levels downwards: 

The Soviet state thus has acquired an independent 
status over and above people unlimited by any 
laws. Therefore it, has acquired a powerful and 
deep-rooted vested ihterest: the three arms of the 


state, that is, the army, the KGB and the Party were : 


omnipresent in every nook and corner of the social 


` fabric. That it was a highly efficient state is shown 


by, the fact that it could hide almost all the major 


A 


realities of the last several decades from the world - 


and from its own people. With’the weakening of 


the state the society was uncovered enabling us to © 


understand it for the first time ever. 


© 


F, 


THE post-coup events are quite logical. Not a` 
single Party leader could appeal to the people.and ` 


act as a saviour of perestroika. It was Boris Yeltsin, a 


‘non-Party Jeader, who rallied the people in the 
unprecedentedly critical hour of threat to the, 
democratic process and saved the society. He was 


unfettered by any party restrictions, mental and 
physical. This is again a reflection of the process of 


isolation of the Party from the ‘social renewal. . 


Yeltsin has for the first ime ever in Soviet history 
(Conine on page. 25) 


> - 
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Communal Politics and Cultural Regeneration 


. PURUSHOTTAM AGRAWAL 


‘a. andal and Mandir are.actually metaphors 
£ for unresolved questions, deep-rooted conflicts 
and prejudiced perceptions. The controversies 
expressed by both are inextricably linked. Taken 
together, both underline the grave inadequacies of 
the concept of Indian nationalism and also the 
panic bf the ruling elites, dasses and castes. 

The struggle is actually over redefinitions. We 
are aware that definitions are attempts and achieved 
in the context of the hegemony of ideas and prevalent 
comm)n sense. Therefore, the point is to understand 
the conflict of definitions. In this presentation, we 
can only briefly touch upon some of the dimensions 
of this conflict: 

1, Commmalism is a pathology of modern societal, 

maass-psychological, and political processes. 

2 It is directly related to quest for an omnipotent 
salte. 

3. Theologically speaking, it has nothing to do with the 
t-anscendental aspect of religion. It only uses religious 
identity-symbols We creating a secular-political 
myatique. 

4. Feligion is not “the ean of the people”. To be fair to 
kim, Marx also called it “the heart of the heartless 
world, the spirit of spiritless conditions”, “the sigh of 
the oppressed creature”, etc. But if one is oppressed, 
rot only by the profane elements of sociak existence, 
but equally, or more, by the timeless tragedies of the 
human conditions, such as the finitude of life, the 
passage of loved ones, the persistence of yearning, 7 
then the religious conscience no longer remains bound 
ty the horizon of “class society’. To reduce the indivr. 
dual, collective, and historical complexity of religious 
experience to such absurd simplifications ls actually to 
help those who want to simpliatically polilicise 
religion as the pivot of an exclusivist nationalism. 

So, communalism, in a-nutshell, is a kind of 
politis which aspires to construct a specific type of 
- civil society‘which goes against the very grain of 
our pcpular culture. Therefore it is naturally bound 
to: ` 





evolve a falsifying historical narrative; 

pretend to construct a homogeneous community of 
followers and then transform it Into a political 
commun 

c. to gloss over the conflicts of 


os 


power with the help of 


sich pretensions so that the rulling elite’s hegemony 


over Ideas and institutions is perpetuated; 

d. to provide moral and institutional avenues for the 
expreselon both of conservative values and certain 
brutal aspects of haman character, so that violence and 
hatred towards social targets such as "minorities", 
may. be justified in the name of manliness, patriotism, 
honour, duty, etc. 

It is no accident that no communalist calls him- 

self communal. They are all nationalists of the 
Hindu, Muslim or Sikh variety. 


+ 


COMING to the other aspect of national consensus, 


- we have only recently witnessed even a symbolic 


attem pt at giving a dignified position to the wretched 
of our culture provoking sick and violent reactions. 
Almost the entire middle class and dominant castes 
speak in unison on the matter of reservations. It 
seems that the elite has decided that the rightful 
contestants for defining the content of Indian 
natignalism are only the Congress and the BJP. 
Why is there such an antipathy to the NF/LF? 

Because of two cardinal “crimes”. One, calling a 
spade a spade with reference to Hindu commu- 
nalism, stripping it of the undeserved glory of 
being a more insistent nationalism. Two, unwittingly 
underlining the singularity of case as a key to 
eee conflicts and power relations = our 
socie 

The “horrible self-immolations still haunt our 
memories. Certainly, the sense of justice of these 
young minds was gravely hurt. This cannot be 
denied. The point, however, is that this sense of 
justice itself -was unjust. An alternative, more 
authentic sense of justice, is possible only if the 
pectliarity of the taste system and related social 
experience is actually appreciated. 

‘First of all, caste is “hot simply a matter of 
political economy. Its vitality and longevity can be 
understood only if we realise the striking continuity 
of concepts, ideas and rationalisation, both in the 
synehronic and diachronic sense. That is why for 
oppressor and oppressed alike, caste oppression 
.functions mainly through the power of its inter- 
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nalisation as a religiously sanctified practice. 
Secondly, caste is not only a division of labour 

internal to the Hindu society. It has also been a 

mode of surplus expropriation and political gover- 


> nance. Successive rulers have therefore benefited 


from caste irrespective of their religion. This most 
important fact has largely been ignored with 


` disastrous consequences for those who wished to 


ar 


understand and change Indian society. , 

Thirdly, caste creates a tremendously depressing 
universe for its victims, which makes revolt im- 
possible and criticism useless. As a tribute to this 
frightening perfection, Barrington Moore described 
the caste system as a horrible caricature of Kafka’s 
world. 

The modernist / democratic critique of the Mandal 
which hastens to make the abstract “individual” 
the sole subject of discourse and analysis, fails 
precisely to. grasp the implication of the trans- 
religious hold of caste and its religiously sanctified, 
culturally reinforced perfection and inevitability. 

The basic rationale of caste hierarchy is quite 


` simple. It is rooted in a great disrespect for labour 


and productivity. Quite naturally, in this system, 
shudras and women are treated equally. 

Here we can discuss an interesting hypothesis to 
explain the pathological hatred Hindu communalism 
nurtures for Islam. In our history, Islam played the 
dual role of being the religion of the state as well as 
being an egalitarian ideology. Its theoretical equality 
of all believers posed a disastrous challenge fo the 
theoretical inequality’ of brahmanical Hinduism. 
Islam provided at least an illusion of an alternative 
and social identity to those who were suffering 
without fault in the caste hierarchy. Before Islam, 
the alternatives were either to disown social existence 
as such by becoming a bairngi, or to manipulate a 
higher status in the same system. Islam provided 
the third and seemingly effective alternative of 
leaving the caste system and its sanctifying religiosity 
as such. Hazari Prasad Dwivedi points out the fact 
of conversions of entire caste-groups to Islam in 


_those areas where cult inimical to brahmanical 


supremacy, such as the Nathpanth, were already 
influential. 

Islam being the religion of state power, offered a 
sense of security in the temporal realm as well. 
This is not to say that it really proved to be an 
egalitarian ideology. Quite the contrary, feudalised 
as it already was, Indian Islam itself adopted a 
loose caste division, and Islamic political power 
entered into a peaceful co-existence with the Hindu 


social power structure. But its theoretically egalitarian - 


~ 


approach was still a fact. So, a complex response to 
it developed. At one level, the Hindu elite interacted 
with it, but at another hidden level, it harboured a 
feeling of impotent rage against lslam for its 
subversive potential as an alternative available to 
the oppressed of the caste system. 
` It follows then, that the Hindu communalists’ 
anger against Islam is actually a manifestation, 
albeit unintended, of anger against the underdog 
of Hindu society itself. That is why Hindu commu- 
nalism is quite consciously against Mandal because 
the Mandalisation of society is capable of subverting 
the mythical Hindu solidarity and the inherent 
caste-domination represented by mystified nationa- 
lism. It'has to confront what Rajni Kothari calls the 
“Mandal model” of Hindu society with the help of 
the “Mandir model’. 


z hg 


RETURNING to the sont I made at the outset, 
communalism is the pathological offshoot of colonial 
modernism. I would like to'refer to a category 
quite popular with the elites and middle classes 
these days, the category of pseudo-secularism, 
which is sought to be countered by something 


which they call Hindutva, and I call pseudo-_ 


nationalism. This nationalism is pseudo bécause 
instead of taking roots in the reality of social 
experience, it bases itself on a constant process of 
exclusion of minorities, OBCs, women and the 
dissidents. Ironically, the secularism of the opponents 


of this nationalism is also pseudo, not because of | 


“minoritism” as the Advanis and Malkanis would 


-like us to believe, but because of the fact that the, 


social elite which provides intellectual input of 
both pseudo-nationalism and pseudo-secularism is 
essentially and existentially the same. The opposing- 
ideas are in fact two points in the same spectrum of 
thought, patterns. We are increasingly becoming 
aware of overlapping and mutual inter-dependence 
of communalist and nationalist discourse during 
the freedom struggle. But at an even deeper level, 
we ought to realise that the intelligentsia in India is 
the creation of an education and knowledge system 
which was not organically linked with its: wider 
social context and tradition. There developed a 
microscopic minority which had and still has its 
éwn universe and whose discoutse is conducted 
within this same universe. Vast masses, their wisdom 
and traditions are only sought to be influenced 
rather than involved by the protagonists of both 
nationalism and communalism. . f 
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Naturally, the forces of social domination and 
their intellectuals are quite at home with this situa- 
tion cf self-contained indifference. But the moment 
there is an attempt to redefine issues and ideas in 
accordance with the felt need of people and in their 
own :diom, all hell breaks loose. Such an exercise 
threatens the monopoly of the elite over definitions 
and memories. So there is immediately a transcen- 
dental unity among various strata and seemingly 
opposite camps of this scum of Indian society. 

“Mandal” is a case in point. 

Or the other hand when, due to your monopoly 
over modern processes of thought and tools of 
analysis, you constantly ignore the value of religious 
and ethnic identity, its bonds, its role in shaping 
consciousness, when you fail to see the potency of 
myth, as an ever present, fantasised memory of the 
past, when you are obsessed with the scientific 
notion of history, when you merely tolerate your 
own ople and their wisdom, instead of rooting 
yourself genuinely in their traditions, when you 


Anil Rajimwale: USSR 
(Continued from page 2.2) 


rallied the democratic forces outside the Party, and 


- therefore promises to make democratisation a healthy 


and “resh movement. The Party penetrates and 
controls the KGB, the army and state units, and 
there‘ore needs to be deprived of its levers of 
control. No other party controls these bodies. It is a 
process of emergence cfa new state and consequently 
of a rew social structure, assured Yeltsin. Through 
the act of the coup the Party has set itself against 
renewal of the society. Even if its main body did 
not actively participate in the conspiracy, it was a 
silent, even approvingly silent, spectator of the 
events. There is no doubt that if the coup leaders 
had consolidated themselves, the Party would have 
lent fall support to them. 

The extraordinary rapidity with which the CPSU 
has disintegrated shows that the Soviet society was 
quite mature for it. In a‘matter of four-five days the 
Party which dominated the country and ruled 


withcut challenge has ceased simply to exist. It is a - 


concentrated expression and logical result of 70- 
odd vears of one party rule. The 1917 Revolution 
had cpened a new chapter and given new hopes to 
the people. Simultaneously, the bureaucratic-state 
socia.ism and its Party created conditions for their 
own effacement. The Party came to a dead end 
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adopt a condescending attitude of popular idiom, 
culture, and experience, instead of attempting a 
sincere dialogue, then you create an unbridgeable 
gap, a to.cucus breach of faith with those very 
people who are supposed to change their destiny 
with your help. 

Then there are always the vultures waiting in 
the wings. They wait for the right moment to 
strike, to exploit this breach of faith by appropriating 
the just sense of being left out for the unjust cause 
of constructing an authoritarian civil society; and 
all of this in the name of preserving cultural 
nationalism and authentic Indianness. 

* “Mandir” is a case in point. ~ 

And. remember, we all belong to the very social 
stratum whose irony we are trying to understand. 
The point, therefore, is not just to oppoge the poli- 
tics of mandir and the anti-mandalism, but to con- 
sciously and organically link ourselves to the expe- 
rience, idiom, tradition and wisdom of our people. 

That is the task in culture. Q 


“with no life and perspectives. 

In fact it was already on the way to radical 
changes in the next Party congress with proposals 
to change its ideology and organisational principles: 
giving up Marxism-Leninism and taking up a socio- 
democratic character. That would have been a 
much more orderly and fruitful process. But it has 
been rudely interrupted by the thoughtless action 
of coup leaders who in fact sought to reverse the 
very process of perestroika. | 

The Party as the representative of the old world, 
outdated traditions and ideas, and with narrow 
outlook to the new in today’s world has beco, <e 
redundant in the USSR and several other parts of 
the world. It is out-of-step with the fast pace of 
changes. It had to go one way or the other. ` 

Things have gone to the other extreme in the 
Baltic Republics where suppression, even witch- 
hunt of the Communists has begun reflecting a 
distortion of and retreat from the process of 
democratisation. 

The present events are in fact the second 


7 revolution: the first one being that of 1917. The 


process began in 1985 as perestroika and now has 
become a total transformation of everything that 
constitutes the USSR. 

The events clear the way for a smoother and 
quicker integration of the constituents of the JSSR 


with Europe. g 





Nehru and Kashmir 


TEJWANT S. GILL 


?; The Kashmir problem Ato besa with 
4 was relatively intricate has markedly 
(Aes able during the last four decades, Its intractable 
intricacy seems to have defied every solution al the 
previous historical junctures. The occupationist 
design that tan tried to’execute in the past just 
after independence failed on account of the resistance 


the Kashmiri people put up in association with the . 


Indian forces. The assimilationist strategy India 
initiated and carried- forward does not seem to 
have fared better in the present. The international 
context being what it is, the isolationist ambition 
. Cherished by a majority of the Kashmiri people of a 
singular confessional denomination does not ‘hold 
out any hope for the future. There seems to have 
been reached a stage potentially of irretrievable 
absurdity though not actually of irreversible 
inevitability. 

In order to understand how initially a hopeful 
solution seemed possible if not probable, it is 
essential to understand the perspective in-which 
Jawahar Lal Nehru was disposed to put the Kashmir 
problem. The parameters of his perspective and 
the difficulties involved in their realisation are 
likely to forward the reasons for its decline into the 


domain of theory and ideology whereas it is next 
to impossible for the common people to depart 
from the terrain of activity arid experience. . 

The crux of all this becomes available from his 
impressions recorded about Kashmir in The Unity 
of India. Kashmir represented to him “feminine 
beauty of river and. valley and lake and gracef 
tree”. No less so was it marked by “masculine 
beauty of hard mountains and precipices and snow- 
capped peaks and glaciers and cruel and fierce 
torrents reaching down to the valleys below”. 
Without going into his erotic dilation over the 
apertures, protuberances and convexities of the 
objects mentioned, it can be inferred that for NeHru 
the beauty of the landscape and the hardness of the 
terrain formed the essential criteria of the life of the 


` Kashmiri people. No wonder, his impression 


hopeless direction -of irretrievable absurdity. If ` 


there are to be encountered gaps, absences and 
fractures even in Nehru’s e, it only shows 
how intractably intricate has the Kashmir problem 
grown even for the good sense of the greatest 
person descended from the land and the best mind 
born in the country in the last one century. 
Nehru’s perspective was not simply political, 
but with its cultural dimension was significantly 
more than. that.- It becomes evident from his 
confession several times made to the effect that in 
his response there was a personal factor to the 
national and iriternational context of the Kashmir 
problem. If the personal factor could be efficacious 
in his case, to what extent it could be overwhelming 
for the common people is not difficult to visualise. 
Atter all, he had every reason to operate in the 





haunting in the exclamatory and no less so the 


interrogative vein went: 
How can they who have fallen under its spell seit 
themselves from thts enchantment? 


~ 
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FOR Nehru the antithetical qualities of the landscape 


and the terrain of Kashmir guaranteed the innate 
nobility-of the-people irrespective of their caste, 


‘creed or religion. Embodying the anima and the 


animus in thelr pristine form, the Kashmiri people 
seemed docile and industrious to Nehru, their 
docility getting associated with the female and 
their industry with the male principle: Without. 
bothering about the problematics whether this 
association with a poetically persuasive feel in 
intransitive times, can be historically convincing in 
transitive times, Nehru believed in relying upon’ 
and developing the innate nobility of the Kashmiri 
people. The most veritable mode for that seemed 
to him his political affiliation with Sheikh Abdullah, 
the undisputed leader of the National Conference. 
It was the veracity of this mode that kept him 
imperturbed when the Maharaja signed, on the eve 


.of` independence, a stand-still agreement with 


Pakistan. With the onrush of the tribesmen into the 
Valley and carnage unleashed, the veracity of this 
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mode was put to a'severe test. However, this belief 
remained unshaken in the political affiliation that 
had accuired personal‘and ideological dimensions. 
To extend its scope into the domain of polity, he 
made Sheikh Abdullah the head of the government 
so as to encourage popular resistance to what by 
now had gt into a military invasion from 
Pakistan. It was as a result of this development that 
the Mzharaja agreed to Kashmir’s accession to 
India. Subsequently his agreement was ratified by 
‘the National Conference’. In deference to the innate 
nobility of the people getting pronounced through 
his political affiliation with Sheikh Abdullah, Nehru 
promised that accession would become final only 
after it was confirmed through a plebiscite by the 
people. 

_ The promise of the plebiscite was not given on 
' an imp.lse nor was it meant only for producing a 
favoureble impression in the international sphere. 
That these motives might have been in Nehru’s 
mind in a subsidiary way cannot be altogether 
discounted. However, his primary purpose in 
holding out the promise of plebiscite was to extend 
the pol.tical process in the secular and democratic 
directicn amongst the people who on the basis of 


their confessional denomination should have striven’ 


for the accession of their State to Pakistan. If Nehru 
failed to hold a plebiscite he is to be faulted not 
somuch for not fulfilling the promise as for the fact 
that the political process he had visualised did not 
get substantially extended in the popular and 
democratic direction. That way there is only 
speculative merit in what Joseph Korbel observed 
in Danger in Kashmir: 

It would seem that it is one thing to be a great political 

leader of a national movement in opposition to foreign 

rule, meditating theoretically on principles, and policies, ` 
and enother to be a statesman operating under the 
compulsions of internal political pressures. 

Privately, when Nehru pondered over the results 
of the plebiscite, he presumed that India had not 
much to lose on that score. For example, he wrote 
to Krishna Menon in confidence that if voting took 
place, iz might result in a Pakistani majority in the 
Poonch-Mirpur area and Gilgit. He was inclined to 
believe that the Kashmir Valley, the rest of the 
Jhelum Province and Ladakh would most probably 
vote for India. In that case, he was prepared to 
accept the partition of Poonch and Gilgit area—on 
some other moment, he tended to reach the same 
conclus.on by visualising the voting pattern according 
to the denominational-cum-ideological division of 
the peoole. If the conditional dauses and qualifying 
terms im his observations have any meaning, Nehru 





was not ready to advance this presumption as a 
deep-rooted conviction. 
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SO Nehru resiled from his promise on plebiscite by 
conten that it was conditional on Pakistan’s 
withdrawal of the tribesmen and the military forces. 
When the United Nations observers evolved methods 
to satisfy him on that score, he maintained that 
moral and ethical distinction has to be made between 
the a and the victim of aggression. With 
the latter he identified not only Kashmir but also 
India of which he was the most revered leader 
after the assassination of Mahatma Gandhi. 
Subsequently, to the United Nations observers and 
earlier to Joseph Korbel, who was India’s nominee 

~ on the UN Commission, it seemed that Nehru was 
being needlessly fastidious. They tried to attribute 

“bad faith to him by asserting that in the case of . 
Korea, Nehru advised against naming the aggressor 
but in the case of Kashmir it had become his first 
priority. In the process what they themselves 
overlooked was that they were reserving their 
right to bad faith by becoming conscious or 
unconscious accomplices of the Western powers 
intent upon naming the aggressor in the Korean 
war but keeping reticent in the Kashmir crisis. 

The real reasons which made Nehru resile away 
from his promise on the plebiscite were, however, 
different. He felt that in the international context, 
Pakistan had the geographic advantage of contiguity 
to Islamic states of the Middle East. Her religious 
affinity with those states was a psychological asset 
which the Western powers did not wish to lose by 
adopting a dispassionate attitude. The moment the 
process for holding the plebiscite started, nothing 
would prevent Kashmir from becoming a battlefield 
of international intrigue meant.to destabilise if not 
to dismember India. That this was not a wild guess 
is proved by the fear which even Joseph Korbel 
entertained about Kashmir becoming an arena for 
communist intrigue in case the plebiscite was not 
held in accordance with the resolutions of. the 
Security Council, commissions constituted and 
observers appointed for the purpose. 

Under . the circumstances, Nehru advocated 

„modification and not outright rejection of the 
resolutions passed in the Security Council. ee 
modification almost as a political category, he 
remarked in the course of a Press conference in 
1948: 

A theoretical acceptance of the resolutidn and practical 


* 
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implementation of it are two different things. Outright 

reyection of the resolution will have one effect but 

modified rejection is another thing. 

Since Sheikh Abdullah, perceived the Kashmir 
problem from the regional perspective, the modified 
rejection was likely to project him as a weak and no 
less so hypocritical leader. Outright rejection could 
better project his image as the Lion of Kashmir. 

The theoretical and practical implications of the 
difference between outright and modified rejection 
btought to bear a lot of strain upon the political 
affiliation forged between the two leaders. As a 
result, the isolationist stance of Sheikh Abdullah's 
regional perspective became more pronounced. 
Any: plebiscite held at this juncture would have 
brought the residual factors of religious filiation 
and communal identification into the foreground. 
Into the background world have been driven the 


emergent factors relating to democratic institutions - 


and secular formations. It was this apprehension 
that led Nehru bitterly to remark: 
(There is no country in the world today which bases its 
nationality on religion. Only the people of backward 
countriés think that religion and nationality are 
interchangeable. 
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WITH. all the subtlety at his command, Nehru 
advocated the partition of Kashmir more or less 
along the line of actual control. This was a pragmatic 
stand to which the observers sent by the United 


Nations seemed to come round though in exaspera- ` 


tion because they tended to take their assignments 
in the formal-and not the formative sense. Later, 
the Simla Agreement has also vouchsafed it though 
at this juncture Pakistan has found it judicious to 
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mark a volte face in this regard. Maybe the internal 
turmoil in Pakistan will in the course of time 
compel her to come round to this pragmatic stand. 

All the same, this involves an absurdity likely to 
become irretrievable if Nehru’s perspective is not 
taken care of and difference and deferral are provided 
full scope to operate with force guided not by 
Gramsclan hegemony but by Foucaultian domination 
only. The crux of this absurdity lies in the fear 
whether the Kashmiri people, particularly of a 
singular confessional denomination, will reconcile 
themselves to the partition of their native land as 
parts of two independent countries. Hypothetically 
speaking, if India and Pakistan come to strike a 
pragmatic understanding between themselves, the 
way cultural factors tend to subvert national 
boundaries the world over, the Kashmiri people 


are not likely to reconcile themselves to the partition ~ 


of their native land. 

Supposin 
demand of a majority of the Kashmiri people, 
Pakistan, with its occupationist design being received 
as assimilationist, will not let that stance remain 
intact. This will most likely to preceded by war the 
consequences of which can be catastrophic for 
Pakistan and cataclysmic for India. For example, it 
is difficult, if not impossible, to visualise one hundred 
million Muslims staying on in India as before. 
What consequences their migration to Pakistan 
and Kashmir will entail is not even possible to 
visualise. 

Actually to retrieve the Kashmir problem from 
the stage of irretrievable absurdity it potentially 
seems to have reached is to begin where Nehru 
began and end where he could not because death 
came to him sadly enough too soon before that. 
This is to make veritable the democratic institutions 
and secular formations which in the face of the 
terrorist-cum-secessionist upsurge do not look 
efficacious enough. Efforts should be made to 
strengthen the democratic and secular process of 
Pakistan as well so that the confederation between 
the two may be the cherished aim of the peoples of 
both the countries including those of Kashmir. This 
will not be possible without restoring to democratic 
institutions and secular formations the pristine 
potentiality they had in India during the times of 
Nehru. All the deformations and distortions which 
accrued to them during the post-Nehru era need be 
dispensed with. Only if the effort is free from the 
equivocation and ambivalence which marked 
Nehru’s politico-theoretical activity will it be pombe 
to hold out a hope for the future. oO 
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PUBLICSECTOR | .. . 


` Is Privatisation the Only Answer? . 





EHTESHAM HUSSAIN 


ryv“ he public sector in India has been playing a 
3 

the country. In the last four decades it has emerged 
as a major industrial force to reckon with. Its 
contribution in the economic regeneration of the 


“country has been very vital and significant. A 


country like India requires a rapid rate of capital 
accumulation to get out of the vicious circle of 
poverty. and also to accelerate the pace of economic 
growth. This has been possible due to the major 
role of the public sector, some of which have 
generated enough surpluses for rural economic 


growth. Purther, the public sector has developed - 


India’s infrastructural base and has also diversified 
the industrial structure. It has provided a strong 


capital goods sector. In fact it is the public sector. 


that is responsible for creating and stabilising the 
market base for many industries in the private 
sector. I: is working in key areas of industries like 
coal, steel, minerals and metals, heavy equipments 
and power, etc. It has not neglected even the 
services sector such as foreign trade, shipping, 
transpor-ation, construction and consultancy, tourism 
and small scale industries, etc. It has accounted for 
the major portion of the ‘output of fuel, basic 
metals, fertilisers and electric equipments. _ 

On the instance of developed economies, the 
Indian leaders and planners have recognised the 
importamce of public sector undertakings and have 
given due weight to it in the planned economy of 
India. Consequently, India is marching ahead on 
these lines to achieve the goal of ‘socialistic pattern 
of society’. And, it is now widely recognised: that 
the state has to be in a big way, an entrepreneur for 
running a chain of public enterprises. But after 
having b2en given the encouragement to the public 
sector fcr so long, why should the question of 
privatisation of the PSUs arise now? Is there really 
any neec for privatisation? 

It is true that the most relevant criticism of the 
public enterprises is that despite very huge 
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leading role in the industrial development of. 
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investment in the enterprises the rate of return on 
investment is quite negligible. Ever-increasing losses 
or continuous fall in profitability has posed a 
danger for the survival of some of the public 
enterprises. The excuse of social objectives to justify 
losses is no longer -relevant as they were in the 
past. The responsibility and success of the public 
enterprises is being evaluated on the same lines as 
in the private sector enterprises and much emphasis 
is being given on their commercial viability. 


+ 


N- 

THE idea of privatisation has been practised in 
some Western countries where privatisation of 
some public units has been the policy of governments. 
The privatisation programme has been most aggres- 
sive in Britain during Margaret Thatcher's regime. 
British Telecom, British Gas and British Airways 
have been privatised. Privatisation began in Canada 
in 1979. It has been resorted to by Japan, West 
Germany and France. All these governments could 
collect billions of dollars by the sale of public 
assets. In the UK, some of the privatised units have 
turned the tables and have emerged as efficient 
profit-making units.. 

` Since 1980, and specially after 1985, the Indian 
Government has been leaning towards liberalisation. 
Despite mouthing the usual socialist slogans, the 
government realised the need for more encourage- 
ment to the private sector. There is of course some 
pressure upon the Government of India from the 
IMF and the World Bank to reduce the administrative 
and financial burden by privatising some PSUs. _ 
The Planning Commission of India has also recently 
suggested radical changes to raise additional resour- 
ces. The Commission is of the view that substantial 
resources locked in the PSUs can be encashed 
through sale of some PSUs to the private sector to 
create additional resources. 

The Planning Commission is engaged in an 
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- exercise to lay down guidelines for the partial and 
complete sale of some PSUs to raise additional 
funds to finance investment in areas such as 
education, family welfare, health and employment 
generation. The Commission is also closely looking 
at the role of the PSUs in the Eighth Plan. There is a 
serious thinking in the government to limit the role 
of the public sector in the Eighth Plan. 

The issue of privatisation may be wide ranging 
or specific but looking to the condition of India, it 
is doubtful whether privatisation is at all desirable 
or beneficial. 

Wholesale privatisation is out of question as the 
private sector in India does not have the resources 
to take over and manage large public enterprises. 

Many public sector projects have become over- 
staffed. Private management taking over such units 
would find it terribly difficult to get rid of excessive 
labour. Neither the government nor the people 
would accept retrenchment whatever be its desira- 


' bility as an economic goal. 


It is almost sure that the public at large will 
equate privatisation with going back on the goal of 
socialism. In all probability, the government ‘will 
continue ‘to hold at least five-per cent of the shares 
in the PSUs negating any influence of the private 
shareholders. Yet the boards of these PSUs over.a 
period of time could find private companies -holding 
stiff eqwëty stakes and may not‘be.ableito sort.out.a 
clash of interests. There is always the possibility af 
a big ‘house trying to corner shares in the PSUs io 
force the issue. if this happens, pa eure! 
the purpose af going to the market 
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IF privatisation is not going to help the profit- 
making PSUs, as it is seen, it will surely not bail out 
the government with a large number of sick PSUs. 
It has been seen that most of the sick PSUs were 
taken over from the private sector hands to protect 
employment. The classic instance is the National 
Textile Corporation mills made sick by the private 
owners. It is ironical that the private sector (including 
all big houses) should talk of privatisation when it 
is more than responsible for wounding the industrial 
structure of the economy. There are over 160,000 


private sector comparites -which are sick beyond - 


recovery. 

There is also no guarantee of a favourable response 
from private entrepreneurs to take over the sick 
public sector units. For example, no concrete proposal 
from the private parties was received by the 





government when it indicated the possibility of 
creating steel-making capacity through large plants 
in the private sector. 

‘At the heart of the privatisation strategy is the 
assumption that the public sector is wasteful, ineffi- 
cient and unproductive. The expenditure on the 
public provided by the welfare state is said to be a 
burden on the economy. Public services prove 
wasteful and unproductive by providing benefits 
to ‘those who are not in genuine need. This argument 
is based on the diluted version of laissez faire case 
‘for privatisation of the finance and organisation of 
services. It stands for selective distribution of benefits 
and services, .- 

In the public sector, ‘benefits and services are 
funded wholly on the basis of non-market criteria 
such as need. In the private sector these services 


are provided on the basis of market principles. ` 


Many crown corporations in Canada pursue social 
and economic goals which are necessary such as 
long-term scientific and medical research. They 
often provide services to the public at cost priceor 
less because the services provided by them are 
essential. The private sector, preeccupied with 
pnufits and competition, cannot give priority fto 


" such services as health care, maintenance of.air and 


sea rescue:services, etc. 

We should-notdorget that if we sxibotitute social 
‘Services by private ones, we.changeithe very. character 
wf those services. We de not salve the prablem of 
efficiency of the public sector dey fhis mefined bust 
we get rid of the public sectar itsdlf. We shanid 
aiso remember that the public sentorhhas to wakin 
various constraints, while the primate sector és able 
to work in a more businesslike manner. For exampite, 
Caal India was incurring huge losses amounting to 
Rs3400 millions per annum because it had tô give 
coal on year-long credit to the State Electricity 
Boards and carry a large work-force far in excess of 
its requirements. 

‘No doubt, there are certain deficiencies in the 
PSUs but privatisation is no remedy for the losses. 


_ Actually over the 40 years, the public sector enter- 


prises invested in infrastructure like steel, power 
transport, coal and a ivt of other industries to ease 
the entry of the private sector. In the process, it 
acquired a bureaucratic culture. Decision-making 
in government is never quick. Operationally, the 
PSUs seem to operate just as subordinate officers 
of the Ministries. A time has come to call a halt to 
all these features which have come in the way of 
fresh investment as most of the PSUs (excepting 
those in the ofl sector) are not in a position to 
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penerate-resources. 

Instead of looking into the T of the PSUs 
and trying to improve the conditions there, the people 
contirue to harp on privatisation. If all these facilities 
are granted to the PSUs, they could do as well as the 

' private sector. The government should look into the 
whole gamut of industrial development. Measures 

' should be taken like restructuring of the PSUs, intro- 
ducticn of the golden handshake or voluntary retirement 
scheme and modernisation to improve production. 


+ 


SINCE the promulgation of the Industrial Policy of 
1948 the importance of the public sector was emphasised 
to enable it to reach the ‘commanding heights of the 
econcmy’. We should not take privatisation as the 
only alternative of the PSUs. We should take steps in 
the drection of revival and rehabilitation of a large 
numter of- ailing industries, whether in private-or 
publi: sector. That the government is fully conscious 
of ths over-riding: need is amply clear from the 
annoancement of a number of. schemes/ packages 
aimed at renovation, modernisation, technological 

upgredation and even diversification of units to enable 


them to improve their long-term’ viability. ` 


Implementation of these packages has substantial cost 
implications either i in the shape of providing extra- 
budgetary support or blocking of scarce resources 
' which could have been channelised to other vibrant 
sectocs yielding handsome returns. 
` Ík has been seen Iha in as oi poor financial 
performance, all earlier efforts to sell the sick PSUs to 
privaz enterprises have drawn a’blank. In the case of 
the Scooters India Limited, a similar proposal even 


wher cleared by the Cabinet, could not be given effect. 


to. The sale option, however, cannot be a once-for-all 
exercise, because some more PSUs now on the verge 
of sickness dne to one reason or the other are likely to 
join the-sick -ist sooner or later. Apart from political 
will such a course of action will depend to a great 
extent an the nature of incentives that could be offered 
to the private sector to make them lucrative. 

The Standing Conference of Public Enterprises 
(SCOPE) and some chambers like ASSOCHAM have 
come forward with yet another idea of the PSUs going 
public. Such a step, according to SCOPE, would compel 
the PSUs to be competitive besides releasing substantial 
public funds for investment elsewhere. The logic 
Whind this idea is that by offering even a small part 
of the shares of the PSUs to the public, the shares of 
the concerned companies would be listed in the stock 
exchange which would force the PSUs to become 
competitive. The ASSOCHAM felt that disinvestment 
in the PSUs would serve the twin purpose of funding 
the development of infrastructure and helping the 
denationalised units perform competitively. 

The option of the PSUs going public has obvious 
merits but it can have its application in limited spheres, 
for the investors are not likely to show any interest in 
buying shares of loss-making companies. This has, 
therefore, to be kept canfined to a handful of profit- 
making public énterprises with sound financial track 
record and sustained profitability. 

So the privatisation debate in India has to be 
viewed in the context of the serious concern with the 
structural deficiency in the public sector; the problem 
of financial resources of the government and absence 
of. competititon. It has not been established that the 


- tefficlency-of the public enterprises cannot be improved 


or that an industry can be more efficient through a 


` simple process of transfer of ownership. D 





Benegal: Magnetic Eye 
(Continued fran page 6) 


America. Just how are you so familiar?” = 
“S mple, my friend,” I said openly without any 
pretense of conspiratorial gestures. “I Jearnt all about 
- America when I graduated fromthe KGB Moscow 
Schocl of Sabotage called the ‘Institute of Eurythmic 
' Studies’ located in Gorky, now called Nizhny-Novgarod. 
And I learnt all about Russia when I’graduated from the 
' American CIA School of Sabotage -called “Academy of 
Indeterminate: Beaton rara in -Fort wy 
Texas.” ; , uns a 
“No wonder you move aba 60 easly you-devi i 
said fick with’an admiring glance. = - 
“But; let's get’back to your name. Though A 
` to'Shakespeare, a rose byan} other ‘nathe smells as 
Swee-, it does nof hold ‘anymore. The brand name is'all- 
* impo-tant, thé packaging even more, the miarketing even 
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more and more. The medium is the message, the message 

is the massage, and the world is a global village.” 
“What are you talking about? I haven’t understood a 

single word,” whispered Nick, s snig into an “even 


_ more Slavic depression. ; 


“Nick,” J asserted, “If you want to go to Amida 
‘you've got to shed your Marxism-Leninism and embrace 


‘your new Capitalism-Imperialism. You've got to present 
- and promote yourself as a product, not a person, in a 
‘free market economy. Why should they buy you if you 


are not product-friendly, neighbour-friendly, customer- 


‘friendly, user-friendly? You pem sell yóureeli: man, £0 


theyll root-for you" 
"= “And by the way,- Niak“ I affirmed,“ you'll fave to 
change from Cossack clothes to designer clothes. And sit 


‘in an-upright, lounging position on bar-stools-and not 
f cross-legged’ while you eat hamburgers and drink vodka.” 


“What?” PATT E eaa aiar “Vodka? DE 
ario Bourbon?” '-’. a -= 
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“No Nick,” I tald him, witheringly, “in America, only 
cows are milked, not mares. So-no Koumiss. Capitalist 
vodka, called Absolut, is, as you say, the in-thing. 
Surplus, unsaleable Bourbon is dumped and drunk only 
in some unsuspecting Third World countries.” 

Nick looked very dubious. Another quick swing of 
Koumise, and he said, “Are you sure I should go to 
America? Maybe I should sink into Rybinsk or Izhevsk.” 

“No,” I said firmly. “Like the Pilgrim Fathers who set 
up America after decimating the original Injuns, you 
must go West, young man. You must find freedom and 
democracy. As the advertisement says, ‘Go ahead, spoil 
yourself, You deserve it’ ” 

Nick looked at me, even mare dubious. “And how do 
I go? With what new name?” 

“Well,” I said, “let's get down to State names. There’s 
Tennessee, as in Williams, or Nevada as in Smith, or 
Texas as in Guinan, or Indiana as in Jones. Say, say, say, 
why not Ohio? Nick Ohio. What a namel Can you 
imagine it? You meet your customers, associates, friends, 
big businessmen, industrial giants and—omigosh, the 
President of the United States. And how do they greet 
you? ‘Oh, hiya, Ohio! You've got this wrapped up, 
Nick. It’s a lollapaloosa.” 

“Please, please,” he said, “what's lollapaloosa? | 
don’t understand you half the time.” Gleaming with 
satisfaction, I told him, “Nick, this name is 
pip, pippin, peach, lulu, a dazzler. A winner, d’ya get 
it?” A light shone on his face. “That’ last word, I 
understand,” he said relleved. 


AND so Nikita Uyitch Moscovski reincarnated, or should 


bea. 


we say perestroika-ed, as Mr Nick Ohio in America In 
quick time he rose as the ruthless head of sixteen 
multinational corporations with worldwide operations 
in all countries, including his old home, once called the 


USSR. He was listed in 1998 in Fortune magazine as third , 


among the world’s wealthiest persons worth $231 billion. 
When I met him that year in his palatial office on the 


168th floor of Ohio Towers in Columbus, Ohio, after 


some difficulty, ] admit, because his sixtyfour guards, 
receptionist, secretaries, slde-kicks and yes-men had to 
be negotiated, he rose from his capacious swivel chair, 
and said, “Welcome, welcome, my friend, to these them 
that thar US of A. Sit, sit, sit. Have a cigar.” 

“Havana?” I asked, chewing off its end. 

“Ridiculous,” he said, laughing uproariously. “Havana 
does not eixst anymore. Nor Fidel Castro. Cuba now 
exports only bananas, not cigars. We have perestroika-ed 
every country round the world.” 

And leaning forward, after switching off all his inter- 
com gadgets, which could link him around the globe on 
instant video hot-lines, he whispered in his old Minsk 
way, “Comrade, you, surely, remember what Lenin 
taught us about freedom being a grand word. Under the 
banner of free trade our corporations have fought the 
most predatory wars against all countries; under the 
banner of free labour we have robbed the tailers in those 
lands. But, of course, you should know all about the 


‘New World Order we Americans have set up!” 


And Mr Nick Ohio sat back. “Yea,” he said expansively, 
blowing a whiff of heavy smoke. “Lenin was right. 


Freedom is a very grand word. Especially when you 
have ridden roughshod to the top!” (m) 


. National Literacy Mission: Ups and Downs 


USHA RAI ` j 


X t's been a turbulent three-and-a-half years for the 
“Beet National Literacy Mission set up in February 
1988- -with the sole objective of making the country fully 
literate in the shortest possible time. Literacy was seen as 
the vital component on which the development package 
was to be based. But it has been a rough and bumpy ride 
and despite various attempts to derail it, the NLM has 
been doing a splendid job. 

Like the Water Mission which was one of the earliest 
Missions. Using technology, the best management acumen 
in the country and the network of voluntary agencies, 
the Mission was to zero in on illiteracy. 

Since Illiteracy is in many ways an intangible, 
amorphous issue and the number of illiterakes over 300 
million, political will and commitment were vital for the 
programme. The second important element for success 





was a band of dedicated young volunteer teachers, for 
literacy could be spread only by each one teaching one. 
- But for the part of its existence, the Mission has 
been buffeted by a lack of political leadership. Even the 
campaign approach came in for severe criticism by the 
Acharya Ramamurti Report that reviewed the 1986 
National Policy on Education. 

While the government functionaries, the lynchpins of 
the programme, were shuffled like a pack of cards 
periodically, at the Centre three peuple kept the flag 
flying—Anil Bordia, whose life’s ambition it ts to see the 
country fully literate; Lakshmidhar Mishra, a Director- 
General of the Literacy Mission, who works like a beaver 
and is constantly on the move assessing programmes 
and projects, funding, motivating the committed non- 


government organisations (NGOs) and the District: 
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Collectors; and Anita Kaul, the elly: enthusiastic 
Director for Adult Education. 

But frst, a blow-by-blow account of the attempts to 
destabilise the Mission. It was in February 1988 that the 
Cabinet approved of the NLM. In October, Sam Pitroda 
was appointed the key person for all the Technology 
Missions, He was to report directly to the Prime Minister. 
` Pitroda was ‘a dynamic leader and had already visited 
half a dozen States to secure the political support of the 
governments to all the Mission programmes. 

In May, Rajiv Gandhi launched the Mission. The 
National Literacy Mission Authority was set up the 
followirg month. The Mission had a little over a year of 
unstinted support—the direction from the political masters. 
When tre Bofors guns began to thunder, literacy like 
other cevelopment projects was pushed into the 
backgreund. The Council for Social Audit, headed by 
Justice Bhagwati, was to review the literacy 
the Council had just three meetings after which it ceased 


> to functon. 


In O=tober 1989 elections were announced and that 
was like a body blow, to the Mission. In December 1989, 
V.P. Singh became Prime Minister but he did not appoint 
an Education Minister till January 1989 when Prof M.G.K. 
Menon was given Human Resourcé Development as an 
additioral charge—mainly to fleld questions in Parliament. 

The Cabinet Secretariat then issued orders divesting 
Sam Pi:roda of his powers as Adviser to the Prime 
Ministe~ on Technology Missions. Pitroda had been able 
to give primacy to literacy by rushing to State capitals, 
meeting Chief Ministers and just anybody who would 
sustain zhe momentum of the Mission. Periodic m 
were héld to review the progress of each Mission and for 
sharing of views and ideas. 

A Ink was established between Literacy and 
Immur-sation. There was talk of resurrecting the defunct 


FLAW (Functional Literacy for Adult Women) and using . 


the angamwadi centres for literacy as well as immunisation. 
But the programme was mired in the political instability 
that prevailed, ` 

Ritreda’s media workshops injected an element of 
openness in government and taught Directors 
the art >f communication. No such workshop has been 
held sirce. 

It was only in April 1990 that Chimanbhai Mehta was 
brough: in as Minister of State for Education and took 
interest in literacy. By ‘this time the NGOs swung into 
action. Dr Malcolm Adiseshiah, the educationist and 
econorrist, and Dr M.P. Parameshwaran of the Kerala 

_ Shastra Sahitya Parishad (KSSP) which had launched the 
People’s “Science Movement,-teamed up to work out a 
campaizn strategy for making the whole country literate. 
In the kackward arees of Uttar Pradesh and Bihar, Prem 
Bhai supported the programme. Chimanbhai Mehta and 
the Mission supported the Bharat Gyan Vigyan Jatha. 
But in November, Mehta was out. 

The new Minister for HRD, Raj Pandey, was 
cynical and sceptical of the adult education programme 

- and the literacy campaigns. He was unable to forget the 

valuntery agency in Deoria, his constituency in-Uttar 


work. But 


Pradesh, which, in the name of adult education, had 


defrauded the ument. As a Minister he could have 
given an alternative model for literacy but he chose to be 


_ destructive. 


Thereafter the literacy programme got diluted. There 
was no constructive criticism or leadership. The NLM 
became the black sheep in the eyes of the Minister. But 


. the selection of NGOs for running adult education 


programmes is the responsibility of the State Governments. 
If funds for starting centres are used as political largesse 


by the State Governments, then the programme itself 
suffers. But the animus of Pandey for literacy got media 
attention and the credibility of the programme suffered. 

Meanwhile the Ramamurti Perspective Paper on 
Education did its bit to harm the carefully nurtured 
interest in literacy. The campaign approach was questioned. 
It was even termed as romanticising literacy. Despite the 
Mission Directar’s six-hour presentation to the Education 
Review Committee, the final Report was negative about 
literacy campaigns. “Campaign method may be tried 
gut,” says the Ramamurti Report. It favoured the Mahila 
Samakhya method for empowering women for literacy 
too. The Mission Director argued that Mahila Samakhya 
could supplement the literacy campaigns but it was not 
an alternative method. 

It is in this scenario of the man in the well trying to 
pull down the man desperately seeking to climb out that 
the achievements of the. Literacy Mission, have to be 
evaluated. Despite all this, some 45 districts in the 
country are actively engaged in becoming totally literate. 
Kerala State has become fully’lterate. The district of 


‘Burdwan was declared fully literate on August 24 and 


Goa and Pondicherry are in a neck-to-neck race. 

The District Literacy Campaigns have been headed 
by the District Collectors. Each of these Collectors has 
been carefully selected for his or her sense of commitment 
to social. issues. They in turn select NGOs as well as 
other government officials for running the programme. 

The Mission has suffered many traumas as somè of 
the best Collectors were transferred just as the campaign 
was taking off. The Mission was keen to select the 
district to be made totally literate but in same cases the 
States have acted touchy. Narasingpur district in Madhya 
Predeshi wes neleced foe vtotal literacy by. the: Stace 
Government but has still not been able to take off. Orissa 
was keen on Kalahandi being made totally literate but 
Delhi rejected it because there were too many 
indicators. It is a drought-affected, tribal district where 
neither teachers nor government officals want to work. 
The chances of a literacy programme succeeding in 
Kalahandi at this stage are nil. 

Though: the cast of the campaigns is sup; to be 
shared—two-thirds by the Centre and a | by the 
State—only West Bengal and Kerala have released their 
contribution. State contribution is not forthcoming from 


© Uttar Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh and Orissa. 


But it is important to remember: that cam 
cannot be sustained forever. It has to be one dose 
of motivation and providing the literacy -up by 


at least two areas post-literacy programmes, a 
_ (Courtesy: The Sunday Tines) 
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Sumit: Narasimha Rao in Bonn 
(Continwed from page 5) 


Narasimha Rao, in his speech, at the inaugural 
ceremony, traced the roots of Indo-German relations: 
In designing this Festival, uppermost in our minds has 
been the special contribution.of German scholars in the 
| discovery.of Indla’a philosophy, dvilisation and of the . 
interpretation of {ts prindpal .vehide, the Sehskrit 
language. Much of their contribution enhanced our qwn , 
sensibilities and sense of wonder at our ancient heritage. 

As Swami Vivekananda said of Max Mueller, “T wish I‘ 
_ had but a hundredth part of , that love for my own` 
Motherland.” 

— *He also observed: j : 
Today, as we launch the Festival, our, flag files Soad 
along your own—more” than eighty years after” our ` 
‘trleolour wás unfurled at the Soclallst Congress in* 
Stuttgart by Madam Cama. 

And recalling -Rajiv Gandhi's contribution in 
concejving the venture he dedicated the Festival to 

Indian Premier.” 

.Axjun Singh, thé, Minister for Human Resource 


Development, also spoke with feeling on the occasion 
„displaying characteristic eloquence in the.process. 
Explaining how speaat oy has been to mee 
he said: : 
Her scholars’ have broaght India to'the oan pointed to 
` India, her philosophy, thought and classical literature in a 
way in which very few coantrleshave, The presentation of , 
> Indla:to the world ‘was; in a verl.rea] sense, German: it 
was therefore of paramount importance to us that what. 
ee a 


i ndia “India,” . he pointed out, ’ “Is” culturally, ‘in va 
„sense, a symphony, of sounds „and concord of 

dances that was, created and composed by centuries 
“and is conducted by the baton of history.” - 

- As for Dr Kohl, he said growing understanding 
_through cultural links and’ the consequent respect 
“for other, unfamiliar , cultures were of- “decisive 
importance for global peace”. i 

-People who know and, respect ‘the cultures of other | 

- nations cannot be manipulated’ through negative 

` preconceptions or’ alienated from’ each other. Distrust, © 

: prejudice and arrogahce, on the other hand, have tiine and’ 

“again led to wats and violent’ conflicts. Thus the North- 

South dialogue cannot do withoat the spiel dimension 

‘either. i 

Incidentally, the ciillarel dialogue heiwaen: Indla apd í 

"Germany has never been simply a case of blowing one’s 
own trumpet or the one-skled export of culture, but has 
always meant building bridges in both directions...  _ 

, Long before the names Rabindranath Tagore : and 
Mahatma Gandhi shaped the German view of-Indla, our 
ere and poets have enthused about the great epics, 

dramas, poetry, and religious and philosophical ‘works of 

“classical India. For, many centurtes, people’ in Germany’ 

have admired ‘the architécture’ and miniatures of the 

Mogul ‘period, as “well as the’ intellectaal and artistic 

achievements of the previous epoch... . 


“a4 


spirit had in the past. He further added: 


Democratic Europe and democratic India are linked by 
their commitment to haman dignity, individual freedom 
and the rule of law. On this firm foundation, we can and 
will continue and intensify the cultural exchange between , 
our countries on a reciprocal basis. ' 
Mahatma Gandhi once said that a nation’s culture dwells 
in, the heart of the people. We wouki like to take 
advantage c of our accese to the heart of the Indian people, 

~ which is s0 g y granted us today. This impressive ' 
cultural initiative in Germany is not a one-way street for `’ 
the Indian Government. A reciprocal Festival of Germany 

is planned in Indla for 1993-94. We, too, will’ make 
intensive efforts to convey the cultural diversity of our ,- 
tountry to as wide a cross-section of the Indian i papple as 
ee i EE ss 


+ = 

OVERALL, it was a low’ key visit. Since it was the 
first visit of ‘an Indian Premier after German _ 
reunification, it.would have been most appropriate > 
for Narasimha Rao to visit Berlin and spend a few 
hours there before returning to Delhi.. However, 
bereft * of Rajiv Gandhi's’ flamboyance the. self- 
effacing Narasimha Rao left a lasting impress on 
the German’ mind’ with his quiet confidence and 
cogent arguments while elucidating his governinent’ S 
new economic strategy. Even at, the ‘inau 
ceremony of the Festival he spoke, of the need to 
forge new economic links “as part of the integrated 


` -global economy”: capable: of uniting India and 


Germany fully and effectively as culture and shared 
Paie 
indik Baa Cheriahed fal Liessased the thveslmhent of ine 
‘and talent fron Germany. Today the message’ I-wish to’ 

- cohvey to you is that-we seek and unreservedly welcome - 


‘* investment from AEE {ts ‘more contentporary 


© forms. 
Only time can ‘tell how far such endeavours 


‘would bear fruit in the long run. Nevertheless, 


despite’ thé distinctly ‘lukewarm reception of the 
visit in the German media (presumably becayse’ of 


. Germany’s preoccupation with events in Yugoslavia 


and the. USSR; the scheduled meeting with Hans 
Dietrich Genscher, the German Foreign, Minister, 


- could not materialise because of the latter’s departure 


for the Hague where: the European: Committee to 


“resolve the Yugoslav crisis was in-session), thie con- 


scious Ihdian’moves to build bridges with Germany 
is’ anticipated to reap tich dividends in‘ tetms of 


. growing Indo-German interaction in the days ahead. 
“That indeed is, the ‘net ‘gain, of this voyage of 


discovery. Narasimha Rao, has sown, the seeds of a. 


. new. partnership between the two major states of 
-Europe and Asia. In that sense this visit will be 

` more memorable and.enduring than Rajiv Gandhi’s 

* trip to Bonn more than three years ago.. . 0 
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BUREAU OF POLICE RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 
(MINISTRY OF HOME AFFAIRS) - 





PT. GOVIND BALLABH PANT AWARD 


à l for writing books in Hindi on subjects pertaining to Police. 


BPRAD, Government of incka encourages create writing/ 
acd transiaton of books in Hind: on subjects pertasung to the 
Pebos, viz , on forensic science, pofice tramwng, polica edmsnsstre- 
ee ee 
alied subjects 
2 a aaa O part: 

Pwtt : . 

Flow prime re merc ote bocka wrt nH 
oa the sulgects mdcatad : -< 

(1) Ongnal Hinds Books Sprtind each Up ts Ka: 7000/: 

(2) Books transisted into Hinds - 2 prizes each up to 

Rs. 3000/- 
Part Il: 

nies Grose Gra whee 100000: for writing 
a book Fen ora tapas Of oe itaradi. The topic fx this yaar 
e— 

“SAMAJIK CHETNA OR VIKAS KE PARI— 
PREKSH MAIN POLICE KI BHOOMIKA KA 
UDBHAV”  - 

The terms and contirtions for perbapating in the schere 
ere as under . 

- (1Y All inden otwans are eagle to participate 

(2) AR books published upto 31-12-00 may be mouded 
tnder Part | of the scheme. 

a Manuscripts may also be sent as entries, but in case the 
same are approved for the award, the amount ofthe prize would 
be paid only after Its publicabon by the vwriter/transiator/ 
iiroeif. \ 
4 Three copies of the Books/MSS are required to be submit 
-ad to the Burgau in the prascnbed form and these books /MSS 
are not returnable MSS must be m typed form. - 

3 se books siou Not ba esses pagës ` 


3.° For part I ofthe shen, the authors may surmat 3 copes of 
cher synopsis alongwith ther bio-tata 
f ods Tra books Wich ny kiea bsnl arda Beles oF 


“naida! assistance/subsidy by the Government of india, any 


State Government or other Government agancy. ae 
ees ee unde? the ae 


eh SS 


oo 


“8 Heian ra (ender aa Sala 


- evaluated by the Evaluation Committes whose decision shail be 


final and binding. H the Committee finds that none of the books 
comes upto the requeste standard, then no prze may be 
awarded, or the prze may be reduced, kaapng n wew the 
antry x: . 


/ a Last-date for submission : 


Books/ MSS/ Synopsis must be submitted so as to ` 
reach the undersigned by 31-12-1961. 
10 For any further deteds plexse contact . 
Editor (Hindi) ; 
Bureau of Police Research & Development 
(Ministry of Home Affairs) 
Government of India a 
Block No. 11, 3rd/4th Floor 
. CGO Complex Lodhi Road 
NEW DELHI — 110 003. 
E e E a 
FORM ~- 
~ ‘Tithe of the books and subyect 
Edftton and the Yeer of the pubbcaton 
Name of the auchor/transtator and full address 
Name of the pubicher and full address . 


Institubon/indiadual, possessing nght to obtain the 
royalty and full adress i 
6 (a) Whether anginal or 


trangiation. P 
tb) if transiation, pioase give deteds of the original writer, 
Pubbsher of the book and his full address 


7- Certified that perrressaon to transiste and publish the 
Hand version has been procured from the pubiesher/ 
writer. 


. 8 Certfied that’ no sward/prire or any other financial 


essistance/subaecy has been recerved on the orignal book 
or transiated version from the Governmant of Indra, any 
State. Government or any other Government 
Agency /undertaking 3 
i Signature of the Writer/ 
Transistor /Publsher. 
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POLITICAL NOTEBOOK i 


Eyeless in Assam 








Shekhar’s tenure as the Prime Minister 
was explained by the Centre as an un- 
avoidable step in the light of the AGP 
Ministry's mishandling of the situation. 
Claims were made of restoration of 
normalcy even though the suspensian of 


` T he latest developments leading to 

? + ermy intervention and ‘Operation 

- Rhino’ in Assam are undoubtedly a matter 
of grave concern. 

The Assam problem is more than a 

decade old. A senseless drift since 1980, 








2 IMF's ‘Adjustment Programme’ 









the yeer Indira Gandhi stormed back Anun K. Sengupta democratic functioning was not a minor 
into the South Block, characterised the 3 China's Perspectives on South price that had to be paid. Subsequent 
Congress approach to Assam. The bloody Asla Supt Manengh | events, however, brought out the utter 
elections in 1983 were the natural product 4 Tross Have No Tongue hollowness of those claims 

of the same drift and definitely spelt V.R. Krishna lyor The split in the AGP and the public 
disaster 5 Gape eea Marx memory of AGP misgovernance helped 






Wit Rajiv Gandhi’s assumption of 
power at the end of 1984 a ray of hope 
did appear on the Assam horizon, as it 
did in Punjab. The fruitful talks he held 


the Congress to return to power in Assam 
this year. Soon thereafter Chief Minister 
Hiteshwar Saikia’s decision to release 
450 of the 660 suspected militants app- 





7 Soviet Criels: Indian 
Communists’ Need for 
Introspection Frati Bidwal 
Wil Ayodhya Dispute Be 
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with the real representatives of the State Solved Now? rehended during ‘Operation Bajrang’ 
of Assam yielded the Assam Accord on Asghar All Engineer was indeed a bold move towards a 
August 15, 1985. But soon thereafter this | 13 The Battle for Education political settlement. However, the ‘state 
document met the fate of the Punjab Amvik Singh of the Congress being what it is, there 
Accord that Rajiv had signed with Sant | 15 Sr Lanka: ‘Gaullist' Preeldeacy | was no dearth of critics of this measure , 
Longowal. The Asom Gana Parishad In gee both at the State as well as the Centre. 






(AGP) successfully exploited the indeci- 
siveness on Rajiv's part to defeat the 


Congress at the hustings and take charge 
of the S:ate administration. 


This obviously transmitted wrong sig- 
nals to the ULFA leadership. The messing 
up of the negotiations over the hostage 
release and the murder of a kidnapped 





19 DISCUSSION: Foreign Policy: 
Reorlentation is Need of the” 
Hour Ani Rafmwale 










The AGP leaders, at least a section of 21 eet ai 4i officer of the Oil and Natural Gas 
them, did have close links with the extre- Communist Ranke: Commission (ONGC) that sparked off 
mists, that is, those of the United Liberation Borja Yeltein nationwide protests and strike action by 






Front cf Assam (ULFA). That in itself 
was noi a cause for anxiety What really 


the ONGC employees were sufficient 
pretexts for the Centre to abandon the 


23 Soviet Declaration of Human 
Rights and Freedoms 









affected the course of events was the MORTAL. TESTAMENT: search for a negotiated settlement and 
AGP Government's infighting which the torship and Democracy return to the path of military action in 
ULFA deftly used to its advantage. The Rosa Lux Assam. 


31 BOOK REVIEW: Free Mandela: 
A Catalyet In South Africa 





Congress’ encouragement to Bodo 


All available indications suggest that 
militancy for petty political gains only 


‘Operation Rhino’ cannot but meet the 









helped :o complicate matters. 3 Pa ie Tred fiasco that befell ‘Operation Bajrang’. Our 
Pe imposition of President's Rule Unions and the Ga. authorities have once again entered the 
mpanied by ‘Operation Bajrang’ to Onslaught blind alley. It is also a moot question if it 






contain ULFA militancy during Chnadra is not unsafe to repeatedly deploy our 
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our frontiers, in different parts of the country.(Punjab, 
Kashmir and Assam) to help the civilian administrations 
tackle terrorist problems. ~ 
i The Fome Minister hanow are cul with’a sienen 
“blaming our neighbouring states of Pakistan. and 
_ Bangladesh, and more significantly China, for matetially 


aiding the ULFA. Was it prudent for $.B. Chavan to level .- 


‘in publi¢ such a charge—which may well be. true (for 
-who is not aware of Beijing’s double-facedness?)—at a 
time when his government is actively engaged in improving 


arin oe ety a aad sesh Steen? 


Sino-Indian ties? 
Not far from our borders the stirrings in a multinational 
state have led. to extraordinary moves to meet' the long 


. suppressed aspirations of the.constituent nationalities. Is 
` it then too much to expect our leaders to likewise strike a - 


new course and unveil fresh political initiatives in tackling 
similar problems within the Indiatt Union? But the 
regrettable absence of any direction in handling the 
Assam crisis does not hold out hopes of such endeavours 
at least for the present. 


September,18 f ee oar K S 





z T E E eee 
in the last few years—a “silent revolution”, inthe words 
_ of Michel . Camdessus, Managing Director of - z 
Intetnational Monetary Fund. Restrictive, insular 
have been giving way to more ; Uhetal, miarket-arlented 
outward-looking eomomies... 

Most of them arè carrying out their economic reforms 


‘under “adjustment programmes” supported by the IMF, — 


the World Bank and other international agencies. Same 


-30 African countries follow such programmes with the `` 
~ IMF. Inyall, more than two-thirds of the developing 


- countries are applying “Fund discipline”—adopting policy 
-packages that meet the IMF standards: ` 


But .the history -of such efforts in the ‘developing 
~ countries is full of examples of. failure. Sometimes, 
unforeseen developments have pushed the programmes ~ 


off track. More often, the social costs of adjustment haye 
proved too ‘severe. .Exports often did not, increase as 
projected, nor was debt. reduced. And aid’ did not 


materialise as promised to help the authorities see.the ` 


. light at the end of the tunnel. 
The developing countries’ job would have been much 


easier if some multilateral mechanism, or compact, tiad 


existed to support them, - 
The idea of multilateral compacts follows from the 


. guiding principles of the Bretton Woods institutions— ' 


: symmetry, reciprocity and balanced obligations. Removal 
_ of payments: deficits jn some countries would require 


reduction of surpluses in others. The effectiveness pf one. 


-country’s monetary and fiscal 
policies of others. ` 
So the ačveloping PAA P have argued ‘that when 


policies depends orí the 










_Comminity, Belgium and -Luxembourg. He was an 
IMF Executive Director from 1985 to 1988. He 
contributed this view to the International Herald’. 
Tribune from. where it is abl seid 


o -IMF s ‘Aahiatinent Progranene E 7 ak 


. "ARJUN K: SENGUPTA : 


and policy-making of most developing countries - 
» and market access 


' programme, the scope of the multilateral com 


some of them adopt radical adjustment programmes in ; 
“Dr Sengupta is India’s Ambassador to the European af 


consultation with the international agencies, the industrial ~. 
countries should supply the required help in cash, credit 


At an OECD conference in 1989, Foreign. Minister 


: Thorvald Stoltenberg of the Netherlands proposed “a 


system of development contracts” for ‘financing medium- ` 
and long-term development plans. For an adjustment 
ct could - 
be more modest, based on an underétanding ‘between 
the major industrial countries, international agencies 
and the country carrying out the programme. 

` If that country pursued all the policies in good faith, 
the other parties would support it with the hecessary 


„policy and financial assistance There would be a mecha-’ 


nism of consultation between: the parties to assess the 


” requirements of assistance, 


_ If implementation slackened or circumstances changed 
unexpectedly, the amount of assistance might also change. 


' Conversely, if the level of assistance was inadequate’ and 


supporting policies could not. compensate ‘for that 
inadequacy, the design of the programmes or the timing _ 


' of their implementation might have to be altered.. 


The IMF tried this flexible approach for countries that 


‘were in arrears with it. Once these countries adopted 


IMF-monitored adjustment programmes, support groups 


. of the-donor countries and other’ multilateral agencies 


were to be formed to assist them, But these experiments , 
were somewhat’ halting. The “countries that .were in 


` arrears had limited capacities for carrying out'reforms. 


And, under; their charters, the internafional «agencies 


‘- could not assist the countries until they had cleated’ thelr: 


arrears.,: °° 

Still, in the case of aa adjustment } programmes, 
this approach could be sucessful, The multilateral support , 
groups could review the efforts of adjusting countries, 


' assist them with their difficulties and provide Ja 
to help keep them on track.» < 


‘ Countries performing well would ‘have incentives to 


a “continue doing so, while laggards would have reasons 


to rise to the challenge of reform. , oO 


we 
A E. 
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China’s Perspectives on South Asia 
SURJIT MANSINGH 


C ' hina’s Prime Minister, Li Peng, will in all 

” was scheduled to have come here in December 
1990, but naturally postponed his trip when the 
V.P. Singh Government fell in November. Li Pen ng 
will be making a reciprocal gesture for Rajiv Gandhi’s 
path-Ereaking trip to China in December 1988. 
Besides, he will be reinforcing the continuous efforts 
being made in Beijing and New Delhi over the last 
few years to improve relations. ' 

Such efforts are welcome; indeed, they come 
none too soon. The rationale for friendly relations 
betwe2n India and China is self-evident. As 
neighbours, as the world’s two most ancient yet 
living <ivilisations jn the process of modernisation, 
as fellow victims of colonial exploitation, as anxious 
observers of ae in the Soviet Union and 
global assertiveness by the US, and’ as states 
comm:tted to huge and restive populations, India 
and Caina have everything to gain from pooling 
their experiences, learning from each other, and 

peas cor gi in the construction of a more T 

ceable world. They have much to lose by 
Aare grievances or allowing shadows of past 
conflic s to deflect attention from the task of resolving 
present differences. 


+ 


DIFFERENCES of perspective and national interest 
cannot be wished away, but they can be 
comprehended and even managed. For example, 
differences in ideology, political systems and socio- 
economic patterns are irrelevant when relations 
are based on peaceful coexistence as both govern- 
ments have reaffirmed. Differences of interpretation 
of their long common border are being tackled in a 
joint working group that has met with greater 
frequency and substance in the last two years than 
when first established in the early 1980s. A reasonable 
hope can be expressed that it will ae apes to the 
next step of defining a fair and mu 


st acceptable 
boundary with full backing of the political leaderships 


in both the countries and a welcome reduction Pi 
force levels maintained along it. 


Dr Mansingh is a Senior Fellow, Centre for Contemporary 


Studizs, Nehru Memorial Museum and Library, New 
Delhi 





probability be visiting India this winter. He, 


The view fróm Beijing on gidbal and South 
Asian matters can ly be the same as the view 
from New Delhi, but ore of the advantages of 
cellent intellectual exchanges in which the writer 

Sm! participated is, to reduce the risk of 
misunderstanding. 

„Chinese perspectives are influenced by the aim 
of the country to be internationally. asa 
legitimate great power and to double its national 
income by the end of the decade by focussing all: 
energies on the “Four Modernisations”. Even before. 
events on Tiananmen Square in May-June of 1989 
put these aims in jeopardy, China placed a high 
priority on stability, external and internal. After 
those events, stability is at higher premium and 
China has tried hard (with a considerable measure 
of success) to retrieve international respectability 
and establish friendly relations with all its neighbours. 

According to assessments made at the Beijing 
Institute of International Strategic Studies in 1990, 
the Asia-Pacific region “will continue to be one of 
the relatively unstable regions of.’the world”. 
Accordingly, China .has busied itself towardg 
achieving stable relationships in East and South- 
East Asia, as between the two Koreas and in Indo- 
China, for example. But China watches South Asia 
with anxiety. It is frankly ‘fearful of the seat 
religious fundamentalism and chauvinism, be 
Muslim or Hindu. It finds the Indian political 
system hard to understand and possibly fragile. It 
categorises the Indo-Pakistan situation as “one of 
the most unstable military confrontations in the 
world”. Notwithstanding its sales of missiles and 
weapons to Pakistan which it is equally prepared 
to’ sell for cash to any other buyer, including 
India—the Chinese Government has told the Indian 
Government (and presumably the Pakistan Govern- 
ment as well) that it does not wish to see any 
conflict erupt on the subcontinent. By implication, 
China does not favour any forcible change in the ' 
territorial status quo. 

This should not be translated into automatic 
Chinese support for India, which‘ certainly stands 
for the status quo; on the contrary. According to 
Chinese analysts, the “main contradictions” in South 
Asia is the contradiction between India and its ` 
neighbours since “none of the religious, ethnic and 
territorial disputes as well as the issues handed 

(Continued on fig ad 
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Trees Have No Tongue 


V.R. KRISHNA IYER 


: T “7 considering environmental justice, India must 

? Æ give due importance to the constitutional 
mandate that forests shall be preserved, that ecology 
and environment shall be protected and that Nature, 
for the very survival of Life, shall be treated with 
compassion. 

Legislation has been enacted towards this end, 
having regard to the critical necessity of maintaining 
forest cover. However, this imperative in the 
Constitution and statutory provisions is ‘more honoured 
in the breach than the observance’. 

Just one instance is illustrative of what is taking 
place in the country. The Western Ghats and the 
Himalayas, not to speak of other mountainous areas, 
are victims of timber mafia . Whichever the 
government, the politician in office surrenders to the 
pressure of the forest exploiters, although there may 
be difference in degree and publicity. 

Take the case of Kerala which is blessed with 
tropical forests containing medicinal plants and the 
world’s best teak. Between 1978 and 1986, considerable 
forest territory has been denuded with the connivance 
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of the Forest Department and political parties over 
whom timber merchants have great clout. To avoid 
suspicion, the euphemism ‘selection felling’ was used 
by the government and during the above-mentioned 
period (eight or nine years span) 16,000 hectares of 
forests were destroyed. Technically, selection felling 
means old trees about to fall or fade‘are cut with care 
to make space for new plantation. This, if carried out 
according to scientific specification, once in 30 years, 
may promote perennial forests. However, in practice, 
devastation of well-wooded areas is carried out, wearing 
the mask of selection felling. 

This is precisely what happened in Kerala. Not 
merely was timber lost, reckless of neighbouring 
trees also took place, the Forest Officers blinking at 
this terrible operation. Under the guise of making 
roads for carrying away selectively cut trees more 
trees were cut, medicinal plants destroyed, other young 
trees mortally wounded. Today, again, the Kerala 
Government has naively announced a tragic programme 
of selection felling. 

It may be remembered as a grave consequence of 
felling trees in forests that the top soil will be exposed 
and washed away with the next rainfall, eroding the 
most valuable layer of the soil structure. ' 

The forests of Kerala belong to the whole country 
as every inch of it is part of Bharat. Therefore, I appeal 
to patriotic Indians everywhere to protest against 
wood vandalism, whatever the fine phrases used as 
cover-up. 

It needs to be noted that in 1978-79 Kerala had 29 
per cent of forest cover and in 1980-82 this shrank 
shockingly to a mere 19 per cent. After the present 
selection felling project is executed, only bare, bald 
hills and mountains will stare pathetically. The 
medicinal plants of Kerala are rare gifts for saving 
life. Timber merchants do not bother about herbs. 

There is a report of the Planning Board experts 
waming the Kerala Government against further felling 
from forests up to 2005 AD. But constructive policies 
recommendded by nationally motivated planners can 
be overpowered by the power-brokers whose support 
politicians regard as monetarily and electorally profi- 
table. Trees have no tongue, the woods have no voice, 
environment protests late, ecology avenges slowly. 
The future generations are yet unborn. But Nature has 
a process of nemesis which will strike hard. 

If this be the fate of a literate State like Kerala we 
can easily imagine the extensive denudation of forests 
elsewhere in the country. The law is dead and politics 
ghastly. People’s power and judicial writ have yet to 
arrest this Perigo trend through Public Interest 
Litigation. Q 
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Journey beyond Marx 





n the midst of the excitement over the dramatic 
>A,“ developments taking place before our very 
eyes ir the Soviet Union, we tend to miss their 
historic significance. In the presence of History, 
one is apt to miss its majesty. 

Perkaps no other single event since the Second 
World War can match the current revolution in the 
Soviet Jnion in its far-reaching dimensions. Never 
before the crack-up of such a powerful state has 
taken place with so little of violence. Barring the 
Indian and Chinese revolutions, no other event in 
the contemporary world has seen such a vast num- 
ber of people spread over such a far-flung country 


‘stirred -o protracted political action as one witnesses 


in the Coviet Union today. Compared to what has 
been taking place in the entire Soviet Union now, 
the start of the Bolshevik Revolution in 1917 was a 
relatively small affair though its cost in terms of 
human losses was far greater. And all this has been 
happen ng without conforming to text-book forecasts, 
and thet’s the reason why its unpredictability has 
baffled both the Communists and anti-Communists 
all over the world. It’s not the End of History as 
some very learned scholars predicted in the United 
States, Sut the Beginning of a new penod in the 
mankind's march to freedom. 

The highroads of history are never straight and 


smooth, but invariably tortuous, with its ups and, 


downs. It is precisely in this context that one has to 
realise the untenability of the tenacious belief that 
Marxism is immutable as also of the equally 


` aggress ve ideology that Market decides the fate of 


mankind. It is worth noting that Karl Marx himself, 
though downright emphatic to the point of being 
aggressive in stating his views, never tried to 
stamp them with a sense of finality. In course of his 
turbulent career, he changed his views over and 
over again. And yet the socio-political theory associa- 
ted with his name has emerged as the most 


hidebound in modern times, invested with the ` 


authority of an oracle. Those who, in some form or 
other, have taken Marxism as a doctrine, a dogma, 
an artide of faith are honestly baffled by the 


convulsions that are now taking place in the Soviet 


Union. . 
How and why has this happened? This can be 


NIKHIL CHAKRAVARTTY 


understood only by referring to the history of 
socialist thought i in the last two centuries, even if | 
we leave out the early stirrings for social justice 
which in one form or other have been inscribed in 
human history. More specifically in the European 
traditons, from Spartacus to Thomas More with his 
Utopia, on to the Levellers, it is a remarkable saga 
of human urge for social justice. During the French 
Revolution with its banner proclaiming Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity, there were ‘thinkers who 
aspired to the vision of socialism. For instance, 
Babeuf’s Conspiracy of the Equals wanted to carry 
forward the principle of political equality to the 
sphere of private property. The stirrings for social 
equality that Babeuf represented, failed because of 
“the absence of material conditions” at the time as 
Marx analysed. In fact, Babeuf was the precursor 


` of Blanquism, and his ideas cropped up again and 


again in the revolutionary upheavals of nineteenth 
century France. In contemporary England, Godwin 
in his Enquiry concerning Political Justice propagated 
what can be considered as ethical communism, 
with an overdose of anarchist thinking. 

With the Industrial Revolution bringing in 
unprecedented turbulance in socjal, economic and 


` political arena, one finds, on one hand, the pheno- 


menon of the Luddites spontaneously breaking the 
new machines, followed by a programme of political 
action as exemplified by the Chartists. On the other 
hand, in the world of thought and social enquiry, 
one comes across the early pioneers like Robert 
“Owen, and then a whole galaxy of thinkers who 
were absorbed in studying the unfolding of the 
Industrial Revolution and its social impact. Bentham, 
Hall, Thompson and Ricardo were all groping for 
some form of social justicejn tht new revolutionary 
context. In France appeared Saint-Simon, Fourier, 
Proudhon and Louis Blanc to name only a few, 
while in Germany appeared thinkers from Kant to 
Fichte to Feurbach and Rodbertus. 

It is in this background of ‘the remarkable 
intellectual chuming up that Marx and Engels tried 
to assimilate different streams of thought from 
Hegel to Godwin, Fourier to Bakunin and Duhring. 
While Marx and Engels made assertive claims,’ 
they constantly” tried to add up or revise their 
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views. Engels, for instance, claimed: “Just as Darwin 
discovered the law of evolution in organic nature, 
so Marx discovered the law of evolution of human 
history.” At the same time, he acknowledged on 
another occasion the relative independence of 
spiritual forces in history. When the Paris Commune 
rose in 1871, Marx was ecstatic over this storming 


of heavens and hailed it as “the glorious harbinger © 


of a new society”, At the same time, when it was 
ruthlessly suppressed, he and Engels did not hesitate 
to dissect it with clinical objectivity. 


+ 


THROUGHOUT the nineteenth century, one notices 
this remarkable feature of constant rethinking on 
the part of the leaders of socialist thought. As the 
naked violence of the early phase of the Industrial 
Revolution gave place to a stable capitalist develop- 
ment, Marxist thinking also dingly moved. 
The strident call in the Communist Manifesto in 
1848, reflecting the aggressive tone of the First 
' International, was considerably modified when the 
Second International was formed in 1889. By this 
time, internationalism itself was tempered by the 
shift in the focus to the growth of socialist movements 
in different countries under different conditions. 

In the camp of the German socialists who were 
then in the forefront with their Erfurt Programme, 
the Marxists found themselves to be a minority 
force. In England, the movement concentrated in 
the building of trade unionism, while the Fabian 
Society with a pragmatic outlook worked as a sort 
of a bridge between trade unionists and socialists 
and helped in the formation of the Labour Party by 
the turn of the century. 

It is worth noting that just about this time, 
Bernstein came out with outspoken criticism of 
Marxism, pointing to the need for Marxists to take 
into account the changing realities of life, and 
demanded a critical revision of the entire Mandan 
system of thought and action. In a sense, he pressed 
for a radical democratisation of the Marxist move- 
ment. The attack on Bernstein came from Karl 
Kautsky who represented the orthodox revolutionary 
school. Out of Bernstein’s demand for revision of 
Marxist thinking came the term, Revisionism, which 
continued to be a dirty word in Marxist vocabulary 
until Gorbachev. 

The militant tenor of Russian Marxism is to be 
traced to the prevailing objective situation in that 
country where the ideology under the leadership 
of Plekhanov faced conditions of extreme under- 
ground functioning having to fight the black 
repression of Czarism. The first battle of the new 


Marxist trend was against the Narodnik revolutio- 
naries who believed in the cult of individual terrorism 
as the principal means of overthrowing the Czarist 
regime. The focus of activity was among working -, 
class and revolutionary youth, into which Lenin 
came. Within the newly-formed Russian Social 
Democratic Labour Party, the effort was to build 
an iron-clad underground revolutionary party under 
conditions of total repression. 

The origin of the rigid tradition of the communist 
movement is to be traced to those early days in 
Russia when objective conditions kept no’ other 
opening. It was precisely on this point that the split 
in the party came in 1903, when the majority 
insisted on a highly centralised organisation with a 


` militant programme, while the minority favoured 


a more cautious programme and a cooperative 
approach towards other revolutionary groups. The - 
majority, the Bolsheviks, took over the party and 
threw out the minority, the Mensheviks, and thereby 
was established the principle that dissent could 
have no place in a Marxist party. 

The parting of company within the Second 
International came with the outbreak of the War, ` 
when the leadership of socialists in most countries 
supported the War as a patriotic duty while the 
Bolsheviks under Lenin branded it as an imperialist 
war in’ which the working class had no interest in 
victory: there were intrepid revolutionaries in other 
countries taking the same position such as Rosa 
Luxemburg in Germany and even individuals in 
Britain and France. 

` The War brought disaster for Czarism and that 
led to its overthrow in February 1917. In that 
revolution, the Bolsheviks had no role to play and 
the new government under Kerensky was a 
democratic government. When Lenin returned from 


‘exile, he promptly gave a call for strengthening 


democracy in what came to be known as his April’ 
Theses, and he regrouped the party under conditions 
of semi-legality. When the conservative pro-Czarist 
elements under General Kornilov tried to overthrow 
the much-harassed Kerensky Government in 1917, 
Lenin gave the call for the defeat of the Kornilov 
rising, and thereby moved into the centre-stage of 
Petrograd politics at the time. Then as the War 
brought more misery and mass discontent welled 
up with the government proving to be impotent, 
Lenin gave the call to strike, and the Winter Palace 
was captured and power came to the Bolsheviks. It 
was by no means a mass upsurge but a determined 
band of revolutionaries rousing the entire people 
that succeeded. 

An outstanding feature of this November 


(Continued on page 34) 
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SOVIET CRISIS 
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Indian Communists’ Need for Introspection 


PRAFUL BIDWAI 


B: : arring Soviet citizens themselves, perhaps 


no other group of people has experienced . 
the turmoil of the past three weeks as personally 


and powerfully as Communists the world over. 
They have been shaken to their bones by the 
catackysm in the USSR which has effectively ended 
the state communist system. 

For Communists, the Soviet Union was more 
_ than a centre (for some, the centre) of the world 
communist movement. It was a demonstration of 


the reality, the actuality of socialism (however . 


incomplete and distorted),.and its ability to trans- 
form a backward country into an industrial nation. 
Above all, it was a vindication of their faith in the 
~ future. 
. A hurricane has devastated all those assumptions. 
This is true of the two big Communist Parties of 
India whose sense of loss at the collapse of the 
CPSU must be profound. No less profound are the 
differences in their reactions to the Soviet events. 


+ 


THE CP] has shown’ commendable courage in 
condemning the hardliners’ coup and defending 
democratisation in the. USSR even while warning 
agains” excesses of the Yeltsin variety. Its gut res- 
ponse las been a healthy one. The CPM, by contrast, 
has confirmed itself to be a party still mired in 
Stalinism: and bureaucratic socialism. Despite its 
generaily progressive, secular, pro-democracy 
domestic ‘role, the party remains uncomfortable 
with pluralism under socialism and gravitates 
towards the one-party. ‘state or somé notion of a 
party-guided society. 

Evidently; the influence of two’ dhean at 
coaching in Stalin‘s “Short Course”-and his writings 
on the national question runs deep in the CPM. 
And the CPI has not yet made a theoretical -break 
with ‘the crudities of statist socialism in its 
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‘Khruschevite-Brezhnevite forms, or integrated its 


own notion of democracy into its strategic political 
conceptions. 

The CPM’s failure is much graver than the 
CPI’s. The party is bound to forfeit the goodwill 
not just of intellectuals but of ordinary people 
who’ potentially belong to its constituency. The 


.CPM has shown itself unwilling to accept that 


socialist politics has to be, above all, democratic 
and pluralist, that the notion of ‘guardianship’ is 
repugnant to it and that the premise of popular 
sovereignty must prevail over everything else, 
including national unity. 

At any rate, even after Gorbachev's admission 
of failure, the CPI and the CPM both remain loath 
to accept that the USSR ceased to be a model of 
socialism a long, long time ago, that under Stalin 
all the “distortians” that marked early Soviet 
socialism got consolidated in a grotesque and 
barbaric form, that Khrushchev could not rectify 


_ them, and that Brezhnev pushed his country deeper 


into bureaucratic stagnation from which Gorbachev 
has found it impossible to'extricate it. 

The failure goes deeper. Not only do the CPs 
remain glued to ideological and strategic conceptions 
(for example, -*people’s democratic revolution”) 
which themselves belong to the phase of degeneration 
bf the Russian Revolution. They even refuse to 
acknowledge that some key premises underlying 
their politics are seriously open to question and in 
need of revision. 

“To put it schematically, there are five such pre- 
mises, three going’back to Marx and two to Lenin. 
The first relates to Marx’s analysis of capitalism as 
an exploitative and iniquitous systern, which arose 
at a certain determinate stage of history and which 
has unique, but by no miéans universal or eternal, 
social, cultural and ideological underpinnings. The 
Marxian analysis of capital is, in the most profound 
sense, critical self-consciousness of bourgeois society. 
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It argues that capitalism is irrational, alienating, 
inhuman and destructive. 
_ The second premise is the imminence of the end 


of capitalism. It holds that capitalism has already . 
(in Marx’s own case, a century ago), exhausted its 


productive possibilities and can only become more 
and more rapacious (an extreme but rarely accepted 
version is immiserisation). Capital creates the 
conditions for its own crisis and overthrow. 


The third premise is about agency: capital creates _ 


its nemesis, the industrial working class which 
learns through its own life experience the need to 
overthrow the bourgeois order ang ultimately 
establish a classless society. 

To this scheme, Lenin added hist own premise of 
insurrection as the form of revolutionary change 
and his elaboration of the concept of the party. 
Lenin argued that gradual change, or change within 

. a given democratic structure, as utopian and called 
for the overthrow of the existing order. In this the 
Leninist party, itself organised along democratic 
centralist lines, would play the leading role. Indeed, 
as was to happen in the USSR by 1918, it would 
take over the new working class state itself. 


+ 


THIS is not the place to debate the merits, historical 
‘origins and limits of these premises, nor even to 


argue that they are the sum total of the CPI and ` 


CPM’s political conceptions. Suffice it to say that 
the two Leninist premises belong to a pre-democratic 
context, as in Czarist Russia, where there are no 
possibilities of consensual politics and where secret 
societles and despotic forms of organisation are the 
norm; they cannot hold in today’s India. The party- 
based or -led state must be firmly ruled out; and 
even the notion of the party as an.instrument of 
class ideology must be greatly modified. 
Similarly, capitalism has proved incredibly hardy. 
It has colonised more and more areas of social and 
individual life. After the Cold War and the Soviet 
collapse it has got its third wind. The industrial 
working class is no longer Marx’s “universal” 
„class. Not even very large under contemporary 
capitalism, it certainly cannot be the agency. of 
global change, independently of other'anti-capitalist 
strata and movéments. 
` Marx's first argument survives with full validity, 
but needs development and elaboration in today’s 
context. 
- The case for socialism remains strong, but the 
strategy to achieve it weak. Three major conclusions 
i ; 
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follow. First, the argument for socialism cannot be 
framed in terms of imminence of collapse, im- 
miserisation, working class self-consciousness and 
the brutality of the existing system alone. It has to 
be about a superior, richer form of democracy, 
social control and ownership of the means of 
production, full participation of ordinary people in 
decision-making and sustainable paths of 
development. 

Second, there is an n urgent need to criticise and 
evaluate the final failure of the Soviet experimient— > 
despite its sizable gains, now liquidated. It is 
absurd to think that some leadership failure or 
“deviation” led to this denouement. - 

And finally, the old distinction between social 
democrats and Communists and among many 
different groups of non-Stalinist Marxists can, no 


. longer hold. If a question mark is put over the two 


Leninist premises, then socialist politics is compatible 

with gradual change, pushing the existing system 

to its limits and building what Gramsci called 

(alternative) “hegemony”. It is relevant to recall 

that the Bolsheviks too originally called themselyes 
“social democrats”. | ; 


+ 


THE collapse of state communism is a setback to 
all Left politics, not just communism. The only way 
it will be overcome in India, even partially, is if the: 
CPs undertake serious introspection, move towards 
a radical social democratic perspective and merger, 
and involve in the process two other groups: a 
range of (now scattered) social democrats who 
stand for a transformation of capitalism, not its 
management; and small radical groups of anti- 
capitalist, Marxist or Maoist persuasion committed 
to democracy. 

It is also in the self- interest of the CPI and the 
CPM to do this and lay the basis for sustainable 
socialist politics. So discredited is state communism 
that continuing with their present ideological-political 
baggage will ensure the parties’ m tion 
and ultimate demise. If the CPM does not wish to 


‘reduce itself to a version of the SUCI, and the CPI 


to suffer further erosion and demoralisation, they 


‘ should not waste a day in undertaking what is 


undoubtedly a comprehensive, painful, but also 
rewarding, introspection and self-renewal. 

It has become more important than ‘ever to 
interpret the world before announcing formulae 
for changing it. Q 
(Courtesy: The Times of India) 
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; T toll. Hundreds died since its inception in the 
mid-eighties and many more suffered in other 
ways. Was this conflict worth it? The reply obviously 
would be in the negative. Not only did so many 
peopl2 die and many more suffer in other ways, it 
also greatly undermined our political processes. It 
led to their communalisation. The secular consensus 
ofour post-independence era was seriously damaged. 
The EJP used this issue to make a serious bid for 
power at the Centre. It did not succeed in that. 

Let us remember that for a multi-religious society 
like oars democracy and secularism are the sine qua 
non. The Nehruvian model of secularism, I should 
say, was and still is relevant for our policy. It does 
not make much sense to say that it has lost its 
vitality, much less its relevance. It had created a 


_ secular consensus and served as well all these ` 


years It cannot be thrown out today by saying that 
it was promoting pseudo-secularism all these years. 
The Frime Minister, P.V. Narasimha Rao, was right 
when he said on assuming the office of the head of 
government that the alternative to the Nehruvian 
model is fascism. 

We did witness traces of fascism in the last few 
years, specially since L.K. Advani's rath yatra and 
the VHP’s high ‘voltage campaign for construc- 
tion cf Ram Janmabhoomi temple at Ayodhya. No 
one could imagine some years ago that a large 
army of sadhus and trishuls would be used for the 
election campaign in India. Earlier Gulzarilal 
Nanda, when he was the Home Minister in the late 
sixties, had tried to use sadhus for the anti-corruption 
campaign. Even though the issue was corruption, 
the measure was strongly criticised and it had to 
be given up. 

It-~vas really unfortunate that the BJP and the 
VHP went to such an extent in making use of 
religion for political ends. It is often said, and 
rightly so, that Hinduism is not an organised 
religion and is not amenable of being used in 


The author ts the Director, Institute of Islamic Studies, 
Bortbay. 


he Ayodhya dispute has, claimed a heavy 


- politics like Islam. However, everything depends 


on the context. There cannot be immutable pro- 
positions in such matters. Islam, too, is not 
monolithic in the sense it is projected; but the 
Muslims, depending on the context, can unite fora 
political action. The BJP sought to do that with the 
Hindus too for their own political interest. The 
Buddhists sought to achieve same purpose in Sri 
Lanka. Thus everything has to be seen in the 
proper context. ‘ 
One point, however, is clear, when religious 


- unity is sought to be achieved, it is more often for 


political rather than religious reasons. Islam’s history 
is full of such instances. Jinnah also sought to unite 
all the Muslims to achieve his goal of Pakistan. The 
religious leaders too seek to unite their followers, 
not to ‘serve religious ends but their own interests. 
But whenever such an attempt has been ‘made 
either by religious or secular leaders, it has led to 
conflict and bloodshed. The competing interests 
result in such an eventuality. Also, such a unity 
leads to greater sectarianism, dogmatism and fanati- 
cism. This is often unhealthy for the intellectual 
health of the society. Change and progress require 
accommodation and oppenness of mind. 

It is highly dangerous to seek political unity on 
the basis of religion. It would be unhealthy even in 
a uni-religious society and much more so in a 
multi-religious society like India. Medieval ideas, 
institutions and symbols can be a soothing balm 
for their followers but hardly a solution for the 
complex problems of a modern society. What is 
worse, religious leaders and priests are not even 
prepared for rethinking these ideas and symbols. 
And yet these ideas and symbols are being projected 
as essential for national unity. They, on the contrary, 
will bring about greater division in society.” ` 

- The Muslims sought to use the Shah Bano case 
for forging unity among themselves and failed. The 
progressives and conservatives were polarised, 
though the progressives were outnumbered. The 
unity among the conservatives too was rather illu- 
sory. There were competing interests among them 
too., Moreover, Pakistan has not succeeded, since ` 
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its inception, in forging unity in the name of Islam. 
The Pakistani society is deeply divided along ethnic 
as well as sectarian lines apart form political polari- 
sation. This, at a time when Islam is thought to be 
more amenable to unity. 

How ċan then Ram Janmabhoomi bring about 
‘rational unity’; it cannot bring about even Hindu 
unity. And yet, the BJP leadership repeatedly daimed 
that Ram Janmabhoomi is a symbol of national 
unity. It would not have served this purpose even 
if India had been purely a Hindu country. The 
diversity in India is not only due to the non- 
Hindus. The diversity in India exists within the 
Hindu society itself, and quite a rich. diversity at 
that. Again, this is not only due to caste; it ig also 
regional, cultural and linguistic in nature. 

It is only ‘unity in diversity’ which is a valid 
political as well as social doctrine for India. This 
doctrine clearly implies that each religious, cultural 
and linguistic community be ensured full autonomy 


and facilities for its full flowering. It is this approach ` 


‘which would ultimately ensure true democratic 


unity, a unity not imposed from above but one’ 


which grows from the hearts and minds of the 
people. India is nota nation in the classical Western 
sense; İt is neither unj-lingual, nor uni-religious nor 
uni-cultural. It is, on the contrary, an agglomeration 


of nations. Still the people of India voluntarily 


decided to come together and formed a nation. The 
unity ofour country, therefore, very much depends 
on the secular consensus. Nothing should be allowed 
to disturb this consensus. It has been achieved after 
great sacrifices and steadfastness of our national 


leaders. We resisted the temptation to becbme a | 


Hindu nation even in the face of the grim challenge 
from the two-nation theory of Jinnah..Let us not 
give in to that temptation now after more than 
forty years’ experience in the process of nation- 
Bulge 


+ 
I am saying all this as the Ayodhya dispute still 
remains a grim challenge for us and for our national 
unity. Let.us not labour under the illusion that now 
that the BJP has come to power in UP it would try 
and defuse the issue and thus behave more sanely. 
Even if it wants to, it would not succeed in the 
prev. climate of its own creation. The VHP 
would not let it do that. It is true, that Kalyan 
Singh, on becoming the Chief Minister of UP, said 


that he would try to resolve the Ayodhya issue 
through dialogue with the Muslims. However, no 


such dialogue is possible as long as the BJP and the 
VHP insist on “respectfully shifting” the Babri 
Masjid. The Muslim leaders are not prepared to 
accept shifting of the mosque.’The dispute would 
have otherwise long been solved. Kalyan Singh’s 
stand on this is nothing new. The BJP and VHP 
leaders have been talking for i about “respectfully 
shifting’ the mosque. | 

The VHP leaders are not even sincere abut the 
shifting of the mosque. Their leaders are on‘record 
having said: “What is there in the mosque now to 
shift except the plaque inscribed by Mir Baqi?” 
According to these leaders, the Babri mosque has 
already! been converted into a temple since Ram 
Lalla is being worshipped there since 1948. Thus it, ` 
would be seen that the VHP leaders do not take 


v their own proposal to shift the mosque seriously. 
. The Muslim leaders had rejected this proposal 


from very ‘beginning and have rejected it once 
again. And Kalyan Singh has not mooted any other 
proposal so far. So where is the question of any 
dialogue? ri 

The Muslims also did not take kindly to the fact 
that the entire BJP Cabinet went to Ayodhya after 
the swearing-in ceremony and resolved that the 


‘Ram Janmabhoomi temple will be constructed where 


the Babri mosque stands today. Though the BJP’s 
compulsions to convince its voters that it is serious 
about the construction of Ram Mandir is under- 
standable, Kalyan Singh should have haved more 
tactfully. It provoked the Muslims into taking a 
more rigid stand as it convinced them that the BJP 
would now use its governmental power to buildoze 
the mosque and thus they could hardly be expected 
to take the BJP Chief Minister’s offer of dialogue 
seriously. Thus the Babri Masjid Action Committee 
has issued a warning to the BJP Government in 
Uttar Pradesh that “if the disputed Ayodhya shrine 
was acquired and any attempt was made to damage 
or destroy the Babri Masjid and construct a temple 
on its place it would be opposed and resisted with 
full force.” This, it said, would have “national and 
international repurcussions”. The formek SJP 
Minister, Shafiq-ul-Rehman, went a step further 
and warned even the Congress-I Government at 
the Centre that “if it remained silent and passive 
over the Ayodhya adventure of the BJP’Government 
it too would be held squarely responsible for the 
‘bloodshed’ which would follow”. 

These are ominous statements and bode iM ‘for 
the future stability of the country. The confrontation ` 
clearly continues. Neither the Muslim leaders nor 
the BJP-VHP leaders are prepared to relax. The 
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VHP leaders have also served notice to the BJP 
Government in UP. According to the Sunday Observer 
dated July 14, 1991, a date for beginning the cons- 
truction of the controversial Ram Mandir at Ayodhya 
has been virtually fixed. The Vishwa Hindu Parishad 
(VHP) sponsored Sri Ram Kar Sewa Samiti has 
decided to begin construction at the disputed site 
on November 18. It is to be borne'in mind that the 


date decided by the Samiti coincides with the _ 


Devothani Ekadashi, a day on which a large number 
of pilgrims come to Ayodhya and it was on the 
same auspicious day that shilantyas was performed 
“on November 9, 1989. And again it was on this day 
of Ekadashi on October 31 that the VHP volunteers 
and kar sewaks i in 1990 made an attempt to demolish 
the Bebri Masjid. 
The dangerous implications of such an announce- 


z ment are quite obvious. The VHP sources have also 


made i- clear that their primary concern is to build 


the ten ple and not to be the conscience-keepers of . 


the BJF Government. The VHP may not be aiming 
at embarassing the BJP but it certainly wants to 
make i- hotter for it and thus assert its autonomy. 
It also may be a ploy for the BJP to say that we 
cannot shirk our responsibility to construct the 
temple But such postures are not conducive to 
starting a serious dialogue onthe isstie with the 
Muslims. The Muslim leadership too, as pointed 
‘out before, is adopting cdnfrontationist postures. It 
is also quite uncertain how the Central Government 
proposes to intervene in the matter. It is too early 
to say anything about it. 

_ The Central Government has already given an 
indication that it intends to keep its promise made 
in its manifesto that it would introduce a bill in 
Parliament to maintain status quo of all religious 
shrines and places of worship as they existed on 
Augus: 15, 1947 except of course in the case of 
Babri Masjid as the dispute is already i in the Court. 
This was also made dear in the Presidential 


Address to both the Houses of Parliament. Even if; 
the BJP accepts this—though that is not all that; ` 
certain—the VHP would certairtly not, and the'BJP © - .. 


may not be in a position to ignore the VHP’s stand. 


This is clear from the fact that the-BJP MP, Madan’ * : 
Lal Khurana, tried to introduce an amendment to -: 


the Pr vate Bill. piloted by the CPM MP, Zainul 
Abidir, to the effect that the Ayodhya dispute be 
solved peacefully and the status quo in respect of 
all other religious shrines as obtaining on August 
15,.1947, be maintained. Khurana’ sought to intro- 
duce gn amendment that the government at the 
Centre acquire the land for construction of the 


„Ram Mandir in Ayodhya. The amendment was 
rejected on technical grounds. [The relévant bil— 


' Places of Worship (Special Provisions) Bill—has 


since been in the Lok Sabha on September 
11, 1991 with the backing of the Congress-I, the 
National Front and the Left parties even though 
the BJP and Shiv Sena members ‘staged a walk- 
out.— Editor] 

Thus we see that the tangled situation in Ayodhya 
persists. It can assume very serious proportions 
again, if all of us do not make an honest attempt to 
resolve it. While it is necessary to respect the reli- 
gious sensibilities of both the Hindus and Muslims, 
we should see that these are not blatantly politicised 
by both the sides once again. The common Hindus 
do not wish, to.the best of my knowledge, to hirt 
the Muslim sentiment by insisting on demolition of 
the Babri mosque. They very well understand that 
historical wrongs cannot be ‘righted in this way, 
even, though it may, be symbolic, The Muslim 
masses similarly would not wish to be insensitive 
to their Hindw sisters’ and brothers’ religious devolu- 
tion to Lord Ram. Both the communities have 
coexisted for centuries despite occasional pee 
and friction. 

In my humble opinion, no peaceful solution. to 
this tangled problem can be found until the BJP 
and VHP on the one hand, and the Babri Masjid 
Action Committee on the other, continue to mono- 
polise the issue. Their positions are too rigid’ to 
yield any meaningful solution. We can break some 
iœ only if those eminent personalities—both religious 
as well as secular—who have so far been uninvolved, 
step in and consider various alternatives with an 
open mind. 

I quite realise it is easier said than done. There 
are powerful vested interests on both sides. Béth 
money and power are also involved. A section, of 
print, media is also controlled by these vested 
interests. The intelligentsia in both the communities 


‘is also. strongly opinionated. The challenge, «in 
i other words, is really great. 


But as the noted historian Toynbee said, the 
greater the challenge, the greater should be our 
resolve’ and creative powers to meet it. This, `I 


think, is the’ real challenge before the people of 
. India, Their unity and survival depends on the 


peaceful resolution of this problem. And the peaceful 
resolution should not be so far removed only if we 
realise that no temple or mosque is more sacred 
than human life.: If.we'do not understand that 
simple truth, there is ‘something wrong with our: 
religion. Q 
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W. do not believe in a rigid autarchy, but we do want to make India self- 
sufficient in regard to her needs as far as this is possible. We want to develop 
international trade, importing articles which we cannot easily produce and 
exporting such articles as the rest of the world wants from us. We do not 
propose to submit to the economic imperialism of any other country or to 
impose our own on others. We belleve that the nations of the world can co- 
operate together in building a world economy which is advantageous for all 
and in this work we shall gladly co-operate. But this economy cannot be based 
on the individual profit motive, nor can it subsist within the framework of 
imperialist system. It means a new world order, both politically and economically, 
and free nations co-operating together for their own as well as the larger good. 


(October 4, 1940) 
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| © The Battle for Education 


AMRIK SINGH ' 


“ix” very time there is a change of government 
E . (and changes have been somewhat frequent 
-of late), 2verybody who is iriterested in education 
wishes so know: Can something be done about 
education? Nobody stops to enquire what is it that 
requires to be done. Nor does he have much of an 
idea as to how the change is to be brought about. In 
other werds, most people aspire for change but are 
= vague, i: not downright non- specific, about what 
” they waat. 

This s not surprising. After all, who are the 
people taat talk about education? It is important to 
know their identity for that would tell us something 
about way they ask these questions and why they 
do not know enough about the problem. 

Most of them are members of the middle class. 
To which category—upper or lower middle class— 
do they Delong is a matter of detail. But it is a vital 
detail. Those who are uneducated are hardly in a 
position to raise these questions. They are.so unaware 
of what is happening around them that even to 
raise a question like this would imply a certain 
degree of awareness, and most of them do not 
possess _t. 

In a sense this is a comment on what we have 
achievec during the last four decades or so. We 
have not even enabled every citizen to be aware (or 
assertive) enough to say that education is his 
birthright and he is entitled to it as much as those 


who have access to it. The key problem, therefore, 


is: access to education. 

In statutory terms, we put it in our Constitution 
that evecyone between the age of five and 14 is 
entitled to education. In terms of our social and 
economi: policies, however, we made sure that 
this would not happen. In the early fifties, when Dr 
Zakir Hussain was a member of the Rajya Sabha 
and the Second Plan was being discussed, he point- 
ed out in no unambiguous terms that the consti- 
tutional provision was being disregarded. People 
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heard him with a marked degree of politenèss, 
even agreed with him, but did nothing to remedy 
the situation. 

For the next four decades we pursued that 
mirage called development in a particular way. It 
has culminated in the recent devaluation of the 
Indian rupee and several other drastic changes that 
are a part of this new package of changes. To cut a 
long story short, it would be another couple of 
years before these policies which represent a break 
with what happened and has been happening so 
far begin to bear fruit, 

Indeed it should not be surprising if we are 
unable to accomplish all that we have set out to 
accomplish. Extensive changes are proposed to be 
brought about in the organisation and structure of 
industry, trade, banking, industrial relations and a 
whole host of other things. Each one of them is a 
thorny problem and can give rise to endless 
controversy. It would not be altogether unexpected 


_ if we run out of breath exactly when we are about 


to turn the corner and reap the harvest. Such 
things have happened in the past, and in every 


‘country, and can happen in our country as well. 


Somebody may ask: why should one: talk of 
these things and what have they got to do with 
education? The answer is simple. Education is not 
an activity which is independent of the social and 
economic dimensions of activity. What resources 
are available and to what category of our population, 
are important issues and these depend very much 
on the policies that are followed in the social and 
economic sphere. After all, if elementary education 
has been neglected, it was not In a fit of absent- 
mindedness. Policy-makers knew what they were 
doing. The rest of us might have objected here and 
there but, for the most part, we went along with 
those who decided things for us. 


POR d 
TO return to education, however. There are two’ 


things to be said here. All levels of education 
operate within the parameters set by the social and 
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economic policies of the country. If during these 


decades we have neglected elementary education 
and patronised higher and professional education, 
this is how the strategy of development prescribed. 
Hopefully there would be a different strategy now. 
Once that begins to get implemented, the existing 
priorities would begin to change. 

In terms of priorities, the 1986 Policy formulated 
the problem correctly. It advocated that we (a) uni- 
versalise elementary education, (b) vocationalise 
secondary education, and (c) improve the quality 
-and performance of higher and professional 
education. It is difficult to change these priorities 
today. Even' the Ramamurti Committee which 
reviewed the 1986 Policy did not advocate a different 
set of priorities. All that it did was to emphasise 
the mechanics of promoting elementary education, 
more particularly in respect of girls, and integrate 
the whole programme with the ICDS (Integrated 
Child Development Scheme). 

If, since the swearing-in of the new government, 
hardly anything ‘thas been done in regard to any 
one of these things, it is‘not for lack of awareness 
as to what requires to be done. Those in charge of 
policy-making know very precisely what they need 
to be doing. But they will not do it because they are 
fettered by their social prejudices and class.affilia- 
tions. It is only when the economy has been liberalised 
and given a push and, consequently, social and 
political changes have taken place, that some of 
these things would be done. To think otherwise is 
to fly in the face of experience. 

This, however, is approximately half of the 
battle for education. The other half would have to 
be fought within the sphere of education. Things 
' today are over-centralised as well as bureaucratised. 
Teachers who should be formulating policy are 
either not involved. or, equally deplorable, not 
interested. Most of them are interested in their 
emoluments, conditions of work and other perks. 
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This is not to say that teachers at every level are 
not being paid what they ought to be paid. At the 
college and university level the situation is distinctly 
favourable though at the secondary and lower 
levels they are more decidedly under-paid. Worse 
than that, they are not given the dignity that is due 
to them. How soon will all this change? It is 
difficult to say. But two things can be said with a 
certain degree of definiteness. 

One is the fact that they must change. Unless the 
teachers are given their dignity as well as the initia- 
tive to do what they wish to do, education would 
continue to remain stagnant. We have approximately 
four million persons involved in teaching. A quarter 
million of them are university and college teachers 
and about three-quarters of a million teach at the 
middle level but more than 2.5 million operate at: 
the primary level. Not many of them are proud of < 
what they do. Nor do they have a sense of vocation. 
They are treated like menial employees. Is this the 
way of building an enlightened society? ;, 

Secondly, both corruption and incompetence 
permeate the teaching profession in an unmistakeable 
way. It is no use blaming the teachers. Perhaps it 
could not be otherwise. Those at the college and 
university level, however, cannot be absolved from 
blame. This is for the simple reason that ‘they are 
aware of what is happening, or at least it is their 
business to be aware. If they. are still unaware, 
clearly there is something lacking somewhere. 

How are schools and calleges to be reorganised? 
rogrammes at different 
levels to be re-oriented? These are such large and 
complex questions that they cannot be answered in 
a brief analysis. Nor can it be said that a blueprint 
exists and all that ‘is necessary is to put it into 
effect, On the contrary, models of reorganisation 
have to be evolved as we go along. So much would 
depend upon the sense of awareness and commit- 
ment of those who decide educational policies. As 
of today, most of these decisions are taken.by those 
who do not belong to the teaching profession. And 
that indeed is the tragedy of the situation. ` 

To sum up, the situation in education can change 
and perhaps will change. But let us be under no 
illusion that the changes would take place very 
rapidly and without being closely integrated with 
changes on the social and economic front, The two 
have to go hand in hand, and this is so not only in 
India but. everywhere. -We .are now. poised for 


“major changes in ‘our polity and economy. Once 


those get underway; one'can hopefully look a 
to changes on the educational front as well. ` 


nae 
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‘Gaullist’ Presidency in Crisis 


P. SAHADEVAN ae: BW Tye 


` he joint impeachment move against the Sri 
a Lankan President, Ranasinghe Premadasa, 
ae ‘the UNP dissidents and the Opposition parties 
has triggered off political and systemic crises in the 
island-nation. It not only gives rise to suspicion 
about the misuse of draconian powers assumed by 
him under the Constitution as well as the Emergency 
regulations for the purpose of putting down his 
politice] opponents and critics, but has also sparked 
off a controversy over the suitability of a “Guallist 
Execut.ve Presidency” for Sri Lanka which was 
introduced by the Second Republican Constitution 


of 1978. The subject which is bound to be discussed 


in the island, is whether the ills of the presidential 
system lie with the person who holds the office of 
the President or with the powérs vested in the 
executive under the Sri Lankan Constitution. 
Concentration of power. in the hands of the 


President is the hall-mark of the present Sri Lankan ’ 


Consti-ution. As the head of state as well the head 


of government, he wields almost unlimited power . 


to run the state'and government. Besides appointing 


the Prme Minister and other Ministers of the. 


Cabinet, the Chief Justice and other judges of the 
Supreme Court and High Court, ambassadors and 
other diplomatic agents, three service chiefs and 


other public officers required by the Constitution ' 


or other written law, the President enjoys power to 
declare war and peace in his capacity as the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces. Also, 
he has the power to dissolve Parliament except 
under certain circumstances stipulated under Article 
70(1) o? the Constitution. The near-unlimited power 
enjoyed by the President is evident from Article 
33(f) which says: 
In addition to the powers and functions expressly 


conferred on or asaigned.to him by the Constitution br by 
any written law, he shall have the power to do all such 
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` acts and things, not being Inconsistent with the provisions 
of the Constitution or written law, as by International law, 
custom or usage he is required or authorised to do. 


The impeachment resolution signed by over half 
the members of Parliament, including around 45 
out of 125 ruling United National Party members, 
charged the President with intentional violation of 
the constitutional provisions, treason, bribery, mis- 
conduct or corruption including the abuse of powers 
of his office, and offences involving moral turpitude. 
All these charges were elaborated in the twelve 
page petition submitted to the Speaker, M.H. 
Mohammed, on August 27, 1991. The supporters 
of the impeachment move further stressed that 
they were not merely gunning for President Prema- 
dasa but also intending to bring about structural 
changes to the Constitution by restoring the soverei- 
gnty of Parliament and strengthening the Cabinet 
after abolishing the system of Executive, Presidency. 

Under Article 38(2) of the Constitution, the im- 
peachment process has to pass through four stages. 
The first stage has been crossed with the placing of 
the motion submitted to the Speaker on the order 
paper of Parliament. Next, not less than two-thirds 
of the total membership of the House, including 


- those not present, must vote in favour of a resolution 


facilitating the Speaker to refer the allegations 
dgainst the President to the Supreme Court. The 
Supreme Court-will then hold an inquiry at which 
the President will have the right to appear and to 
be heard in n or by an attorney-at-law, after . 
which it will report back to Parliament. If the court 
finds the President guilty of the charges, Parliament 
can remove him from office after passing a resolution 
supported by two-third members of the whole 


- House. 


The removal of the President before the expiry 


` of his stipulated six year term of office would not 


lead to a fresh presidential election in Sri Lanka. 
Rather, under Article 40(1) of the Constitution, 
Parliament can elect by an absolute majority one of 
its members as the President through secret ballot. 
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_ The person so elected shall hold office only for the 
unexpired period of term of office after the 
: President’s removal. Since President Premadasa 
assumed office in January 1989, the next presidential 
election should be held only in January 1995 even if 


he lost the power in the present constitutional coup - 


de grace. 

Sensing grave danger to his power and authority, 
Premadasa has built up his defences against the 
impeachment move by proroguing Parliament till 
September 24, 1991 to gain time and get the detractors 
in the UNP, either through persuasion or intimida- 
tion, to withdraw their support to the impeachment 
motion. He also went on national television to 
appeal directly to what he believes is his constituency, 
the common people, and sought their political 


support. Besides, he enlisted the support of the - 


three service chiefs to maintain the security of the 
state and preserve the demodate form of 
government. ' 


“ 


+ 

THOUGH the UNE dissidents and the members of 
the Opposition seem to be very keen on ousting 
Premadasa from Presidency, any rational person is 
bound to ask the question: “Who is the alternative?” 
It is here that.we find many barriers coming up, 
some of which have proved insurmountable in the 
past though wisdom and compromise could help 
in overcoming them in the future. 

As was noted earlier, the choice for a new 


President lies among the MPs of the Sri Lankan’ 


Parliament. In which case we can assume that the 


leaders of the impeachment move—Gaminl © 
Dissanayake, Lalith Athulathmudali and the leader 


of the Opposition, Mrs Sirimavo ‘Bandaranaike of 
the Sri Lanka Freedom Party—will be the strong 
contenders. In this group one could also include 
Anura Bandaranaike, the National Organiser of the 
SLFP. ; 

When the last parliamentary election was held 
in February 1989, one of the most ‘exciting and 
unpredictable results was the choice of the Prime 
Minister: The candidates for that office were 
Athulathmudali, Dissanayake and D.B. Wijetunge. 
It was D.B. Wijetunge who got it ultimately, pre- 
sumably for his loyalty to Premadasa. But those 
who followed the politics in that country can never 
forget the bitter and often acrimonious battle between 
Dissanayake and Athulathmudali to become the 
Prime Minister. The Sri Lankan electoral system 
combines the list system of proportional represen- 

a h è r 


tation and MPs elected on a constituency basis of 
the Westminister model, by allowing the voter to 


state the preferenœs for individual MPs of the ` 


party he votes for. Therefore, inherent in the electoral 
system itself is a degree of competition of individual 
preferences. This competition was extended even 
for the post of the Prime Minister by these two 
parliamentarians. One should also take into account 
that they are both around the, same age, though 
Gamini Dissanayake is younger by a gark of 


years. 
On the other hand, they have both been implacable 


enemies of Mrs Bandaranaike, the third possible - 


contender. Their rivalry with the SLFP has .not 
made them compromise with her till now. Secondly, 
she too is getting on in years and constantly goes 
abroad for medical treatment. Will she be able to 
lead the country at the age of 78? The candidate 
with the least possible chance, however, is Anura 
Bandaranaike who also is comparatively young 
and therefore a rival to Athulathmudali and 
Dissanayake but has also been sadly inept in leading 


the SLFP in the past. 


The role of the SLFP will certainly be adal ifa 


viable alternative is going to be found to Premadasa..: 


It is acknowledged as the largest party in the 


` Opposition in Sri Lanka having 67 members in 


Parliament and ar islandwide party network. But 
the fact remains that the SLFP too is a divided 
house. There are the pro-Right liberal democrats 
popularly identified with Anura Band ; the 
Left-wingers who favour his sister, Chandrika 


Kumaranatunga, returning to the SLFP; and:those: 


who want to stick to the middle, that is, thosé who 
are loyal to Mrs Bandaranaike but at the same time 
happen to be arch conservatives opposed to changing 
the SLFP’s dynasty-based politics. Though all except 


one member voted fot the motjon to impeach the. 
President, will their inner-party rivalry frustrate ' 


any concerted action coming from their ranks? 
In addition to that) the President is making 


moves not to give up without a fight by proroguing ' 


Parliament and.asking the service chiefs to swear 


allegiance to the Constitution which could mean’ 


testing their loyalty in case a mass scale repression 
is launched. Repression is not improbable since it 
was this that eventually crushed the Southern 
Sinhala-based radical movement known as the 
JVP. The question is: Can the SLFP lead an unarmed 
but extra-constitutional struggle against the state if 
there is repression and violence used by the state? 
The SLFP has been notorious in the past few. years 
for being lethargic, with its leaders preferring the 
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safe confines of their Rosmead Place residence to 
the dangers of barricades and pickets. 

Another point of interest that brings a smile to 
the lips of any student of Sri Lankan affairs is the 
sudden transformation of Lalith Athulathmudali 
into a champion of democracy. He is on record 
having stated at recent press briefings that he had 
supported the introduction of the Second Republican 
Const.tution of 1978 because he thought that it 
woulc. bring stability to Sd Lanka; but had’ now 
changed his mind. It is rather intriguing that a man 
of Athulathmudali’s education should have taken 
thirteen years to realise this fault. Also he supported 
J.R. Jayawardene in the effort to extend the life of 
Parliament through the 1982 referendum. He was 
also irstrumental in drawing up and implementing 
the Prevention of Terrorism Act (PTA) under which 
many Tamil militants and JVP activists were 
incarcerated, tortured and denied their fundamental 
rights He was an acknowledged opponent of the 
Indo-Lanka Accord which can be considered as a 
fairly liberal document designed to bring about a 
solution to the ethnic crisis. It is he who is now 
posing as the champion of democracy. 

The other politician who is in-the vanguard of 
the struggle, saying that the parliamentary form of 
government has to be restored is Mrs Bandaranaike. 
The First Republican Constitution which was intro- 
duced by her in 1972, however, is widely regarded 


as the first step that took Sri Lanka along the path ° 


of aut>oritarianism. Though it was a parliamentary 
form of govérnment, it sought to assert the sove- 
reignty of Parliament over the judiciary, had no 
satisfactory safeguards for minorities, and used 
unconstitutional means to extend the life of 
Parliament to six years. And in theory, while Mrs 
' Bandaranaike was, as the Prime Minister, primus 
inter pares, in reality she had immense control-over 
her party and the legislature., 

Therefore, what has to be considered is whether 
the people who are crying from the roof-tops today 
for the restoration of parliamentary democracy 
have credentials that are acceptable for that job, or 
whether they are opportunists who actually are 
interested in retaining the system or substituting it 
for another equally authoritarian one by stepping 
into P>emadasa’s shoes. 


+ 


WHETHER the intention of Athulathmudali and 
others is to find a solution to the erosion of parlia- 
menta-y democracy or is something more mundane, 


whoever aspires to rule this country will have to be 
able to convince the people of Sri Lanka that he or 
she has a solution to the ethnic problem. The ethnic 
crisis has been the single biggest crisis instrumental 
in projecting the other dimension of Sri Lanka’s 
existence over the past decade. The question now 
is: Can they do it? There have been recent indications 
that the LTTE might be willing to start a process of 
negotiations. It has a very bad track record regarding — 
this since it has proved time and again to call for 
negotiations and then go back on its word. Be that 
as it may, whoever occupies the Presidential chair 
has to be able to put forward a credible package 
which has to go beyond the present’ system of 
Provindal Councils, which the LTTE has categorically 
rejected. Questions as to whether a confederation 
will satisfy them, the referendum on the future of 


‘the merged North-East province, and the future of 


the LTTE’s military wing and arms are crucial for 
any sort of durable solution to emerge. 

Coriversely, there is' the military solution. The 
military, it is said, has been vehemently opposed to 
any negotiated solution, under the impression that 
if they could defeat the LTTE in Elephant Pass, it 
could only be a matter of time before they knock 
them out completely. The question now is: Will the 
leaders of the impeachment move support a military 
solution? Mrs Bandaranaike has gone on record 
many times as being against it. However, her own 


-performance over the forging of the Democratic 


People’s Alliance before the last presidential elections, 
which was an alliance with a programme to give 
greater concessions to the minorities, was suddently 
dropped by herself following the parliamentary 
elections because she found its liberal tone unpopular 
with the hardline Sinhalese masses. Gaminl . 


. Dissanayake was widely regarded as the ‘dove’ in 


J.R. Jayawardene’s cabinet, who was involved in 
high level negotiations with the Indian Government. 
But Athulathmudali is a different kettle of fish. 
Though.he too in his public pronouncements has 
studiously maintained that he was for a negotiated 
solution to the ethnic problem, he has been known 
as a hardliner. He was the architect of Operation 
Liberation in Vadamarachchi in May 1987, the 
horrors of which eventually prompted the Indian 


. Government to intervene physically. He enjoyed a 


lot of support in the Armed Forces orces too. 
Therefore, with a body as hybrid as the vanguard 
of the anti-Premadasa group, the way the Sri . 
Lankan state is going to solve the ethnic problem is 
a big. question mark. -~ 

But not only is the leadership of the anti- 
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Premadasa group going to make use of the military, 
but the military itself has now become a significant 
factor in the present crisis. Over the past decade 
the role of the military in decision-making has 
` increased. The trend began with the military’s role 
in putting down the JVP insurgency of 1971, but 
after the ethnic war and later after the JVP’s second 
bid for power in 1987-89, where the military was 
seen as the instrument that safeguarded the state, 
its role has increased tremendously. However, the 
only attempt at a military coup was in 1962, which 
was discovered even before it took off, and the 
then Prime Minister Mrs Bandaranalke’s government 
imposed such punishment on the leaders that 
nothing of this nature has been attempted since. 
Whether the present crisis will spark off a coup 
is something in the realm of conjecture, but the 
President’s move to make the three service chiefs 
swear allegiance to the Constitution in public makes 
it seem that their loyalty, at least in the eyes of the 
public, is suspect, and this symbolic gesture will 
serve to mollify the public while at the same time 
stabilise the President’s legitimacy. S~- 


s: 


THE desire among some sections of the army to 
prolong the war has been recounted above. But it 
remains to be seen whether that is among all 
sections of the army. The upper echelons, however, 
are supposed to be interested in this because it has 
given prominence to certain personalities, been a 
source of a lucrative income to others and a means 
whereby their power and influence in dectision- 
making has increased. ‘Finandal corruption in 
` particular has raised its ugly head. Soldiers based 
at the Anuradhapura army camp have been accused 
of giving information to the LTTE (presumably for 
» a consideration) while senior military officers have 
been charged with gold smuggling. But at the same 
time, the commander-designate of the Sri Lankan 
Army is known to be a firm loyalist of the President 
and so are the others in the lower rungs. Many of 
them were instrumental in crushing the JVP menace 


in the South. What has to be seen is whether these, 


firm Premadasa loyalists (a) support him in trying 
to come to a political solution to the ethnic problem 
by renouncing the military option; (b) stick with 
the President in the moment of testing, assuming 
that the hardliners in the anti-Premadasa group 
‘offers them the carrot of pushing the war against 
the Tigers to its logical limits—that is, annihilating 
the LTTE militarily.. 


t 


However much the military speaks about the. 
viability of the military option, they will algo have 
to look at hard realities. The country’s economic 
situation is far from rosy. The government's moves 
to raise a fourth division for the army had to be 
shelved because it was too costly. Secondly, there 


. are obstacles on the ground too. The LTTE is 


rumoured to be in possession of anti-aircraft guns 
among other sophisticated equipment. It took 8000 
men and armour and three weeks to cross a stretch 
of eight miles from the beachhead at Vettilaikerni 
to relieve the besieged camp at Elephant Pass. And 
even if a military caputre of Jaffna is possible, does. 
the Sri Lankan Army have the troops to hold what 
they have got? ‘ 

Therefore, all in all a military option, seems 
unrealistic at this juncture even if-we do not count 
the international repercussions such a move would 


_ bring about. Therefore, unless the anti-Premadasa 


group can negotiate for a political solution through 
people like Gamini Dissanayake, the moves to 
overthrow the President will not see an end to the 
problems. But the question remains whether, with 
hardliners like Athulathmudali, the soft line will be 
pursued. 

The final issue is that of the judiciary. Asistated 
above, it is' the Supreme Court that will have to 
determine whether the President is guilty ias his 
opponents charge him. The judges are appointees 
of the President ‘and, after the ugly incidents of 
intimidation which occurred during the compara- 
tively liberal regime of Jayawardene, are awa of 
the deplorable extents to which the executive will 
go to’circumscribe their power. The quéstjon is: 
Under the prevailing conditions will they be 
independent enough to uphold the charges even if 
they are convinced that he is guilty? ' 

Beleagured as he is, the President will resort to 
the base from which he has traditionally drawn 
support—the masses. He feels that the ‘common 
man’—by which he means the non-privileged, non- 
elite groups—will support him. This populism, 
reinforced by vote-catching strategies like the ‘Million 
Houses Programme’ and the Village Re-awakening 
Movement could stand him in good stead now. In 
the recently concluded local government elections 


-the UNP-led alliance captured 190 out of 237 local 


bodies. This, it is freely acknowledged, was due 
more to his personal popularity than anything else. 


. And this was seen even in the deep South of the 


island where the state and the army’s counter- 


see moves against the JVP were most severe. 
(Continued on page 30) 
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“pyar. He post-Cold War scene the world over is 
ue qualitatively different from that obtaining 
till a Sew years ago. One of the most important 
features is the gradual death of what was termed 
‘non-aignment’ and the NAM (non-aligned move- 
ment). The Gulf war proved incontrovertibly that 
the NaM is left with virtually no role, and that the 
develcping countries should redefine their inter- 
national positions in the new world setting. 

The NAM was a product mainly of a world rent 
by bipolar tensions due to the existence of military- 
political blocs which led to an era of the oppressive 


Cold War. Today the world is heaving a sigh of ' 


relief at the end of the Cold War, we are living ina 


_ relaxed international situation and can think and 


act much more freely. Unfortunately, there are still 
many people bound by traditions, conventions and 
dogmas, including the orthodox Marxists, who are 
not prepared to come out of the mental shell of the 
Cold War, and old thinking, habits and concepts. 
Instead of thinking creatively and freely, they find 
it easier to work with readymade formulas, however 
obsolete those may be. 

In this world, India’s foreign policy needs a drastic 
reoriertation. One important point is that it can no 
more hope to lead a ‘non-aligned’ word. The 
question should be posed: with what or whom 
should we be ‘not aligned’? Our relations with the 
Sovie: Union, Western Europe, the USA, the Third 
World, etc. are all in need of serious upgradation. 


, To confine ourselves mainly to the developing 


countries and to act with them in opposition to the 
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military-political groupings’ at a time when the 
latter are receding is absurd. 

The developing countries have started thinking 
in terms of economic regeneration, upgradation of 
technology, market, quality, generation of wealth 
and a more equitable place in the new world order 
that is emerging. In fact, these are becoming the 
yardsticks of existence in today’s world. They 
cannot be wished away as some are trying to. It is 
in these fields that India has to a play a new role by 
rejuvenating itself and finding out new aligninentey 
and not ‘non-alignment’. 

‘For example, our friendship with the USSR was 
a pillar of strength for us during the Cold War, and 


. it continues to be quite important. But now it 


cannot be the only or the main yardstick of our 
foreign policy, particularly today, because among 
others, the USSR itself is a fast changing entity 
seeking out new alliances with changing parameters 
of foreign policy. In fact, we might see in the 
coming’ years several alliances, federations and 
groupings even within the Union of the Soviets, 
and India should be prepared for that eventuality. 
The post-coup events in the USSR have created 
new realities in that country. Several republics are 
separating out of the Union of Soviets and joining 
the category of ‘country’. We may witness the 
emergence of 15 separate countries/nations and 
very loose confederation/s of some or all of them 
in the near future. Some of them have already 
begun establishing diplomatic relations with other 
countries. We may soon find in and near Europe an 
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entirely different constellation and configuration of 
countries. Therefore, India should prepare for such 
an eventuality and make suitable changes in its 
foreign policy orientation. The Baltics have already 
set a new trend. 


+ 


BUT even otherwise, a shift away from alliance 


only with the USSR is needed. A much more ` 


important and ‘powerful Union of Europe is 
emerging. If we have to have a vigorous internal- 
economy, an active and open market, and a close 
alliance with the new world, we cannot afford to 
lose time in coming closer to Europe of 1992-93. 
The movement towards one Europe.is a sign of the 
beginning of a multipolar, not unipolar, world. 
,, Some people have mistakenly characterised the 
new world as unipolar generalising the Gulf 
experience. But there are enough indications that 
Western Europe is emerging as a new deterrent to 
the USA, and therefore as a new pole. If India is to 
play a meaningful role in the new world, if it is to 
qualitatively upgrade its living standard and make 
transition towards economic and social levels that 
the world has achieved, a close alliance with the 
European Union will be a crucial factor, perhaps 
much more important than the friendship with the 
USSR. The USSR and its constituent republics 
themselves are making all the possible efforts to 
‘join the European Community. 

Regional groupings in Asia, elsewhere too, are 
emerging. These are dictated less by non-alignment 
and more by the new demands of regional markets, 
information and technology. The old groupings, 
whether we like it or not, are receding. Countries 
like South Korea are assuming greater importance.. 
Singapore, South Korea, etc. were hostile to others 


in terms,of non-alignment. Look at the role of the ` 


ASEAN countries in the past, and the attitude of 
others towards them. But all that is changing now, 
and new inter-relationships are taking shape. India 
cannot afford to remain out of orbit by sticking to 
‘non-alignment’; it has to drastically upgrade itself 
by joining the world mainstream, and much time ts 
not left. It is unfortunate that the Left whick should 
‘ have been in the forefront of those calling for the 
bigschanges, has joined the representatives of the 
old world by refusing to change at all. They should 
realise that the demarcation lines are changing 
today and all the forward-looking people should 
to represent the new world, not the old one. 

Our attitude towards other countries should 
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also change. There are, for example, Germany, - 
Japan, and the emerging groupings of Latin and 
Central American countries, The relationship with 
the USA will be the most difficult to normalise. It 
has the habit of playing the role of the world 
policeman—and of dominating others. The Soviet 
Union has given up its dominating role because it 


‘has a Gorbachev, but the USA does not have one! 


All the same, it will be unrealistic to ignore the 
changes that have set in the US economy and 
society and the fact that thé USA is also being 
affected by the world restructuring process. It is 
already getting involved in the regional grouping 
with Mexico and Canada. It should be noted that 
Mexico is one of fastest growing and important 
developing countries. Several years hence, Mexico 
and several Latin American countries will, not be 
what they are today. 

The US armament industry has already made 
moves away from the arms spiral and Cold War. 
The US economy has started preparing for gradual 
reduction in armament production and shifting on 
to other lines of industries. The disarmament process, 
including the latest START agreement, is seine 
the US economy. 

Therefore, it would be wige on ‘India’ s pari to try 
to normalise and deepen the relations with the 
USA. The latter has got some of the most extra- 
ordinary technologies in several fields that others 
do not possess. If we have to grow in futuristic 
directions towards the end of the twentieth century 
and the beginning of the twentyfirst century in the 
field of communication/information, microships, 
biotechnology and genetics, etc. we should try to 
establish close but respectful economic and infor- 
mation.cooperation with the USA. 

In an exceedingly fast-changing word which is 
becoming globalised, where all the principles, theories 
and notions are changing, it is absurd to hang on to 
fixed ‘principles’ worked out some three to: four 
decades ago; it is also absurd to look at the new 
world through the prism of those old ideas. They - 


„played important, even crucial, role at one time. 


Now they are no more applicable. It has to be - 
realised that today the ‘principles’ are also changing 
fast. The Indian political parties and policy-makers 
are faced with the challenges of working out new 
bold principles and concepts radically different 
from the past. 

India has to emphasise cooperation ‘and alignment 
with all those who are ready to participate in 
building the new world order and a yE 
new world. - a 
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Protect Rights of Communist Ranks: Boris Yeltsin - 


The following i is the text of Boris Yeltsin's address over Radio Russia on August 29, 1991. It is being published 
in full in the wake of the campaign of disinformation in sections of the Indian media against the highly 


copular, elected President of the Russian Feiomaeh 


iizens of Russia, 

I have addressed you these days mare often 
than’ ever before as I should, considering the stormy 
developments in Russia and the whole of the Soviet 
Union. You ought to know what Russia’s leadership 
is doinz. The several days after the putschists’ rout 


E 


have changed the situation beyond recognition. Power. 


is slipping from the hands that ruled the cpuntry for 
several decades. The formely inviolable Communist 
Party aD>paratus is tumbling down, as is the KGB and 
the government bodies which carried out their orders. 
The Union Centre is coming down in a landslide. A 
mighty bureaucratic system which blocked the way of 
reforms for six years is falling apart. Throughout 
those six years democratic forces, Russia’s Parliament 
and gcvernment among them, insisted that the Centre 
carry cut radical reforms but, instead of implement- 
ing them, the Union bureaucracy seized at every 
opportunity to strengthen its positions. It blocked 
progressive change in the Republics, in Russia more 
zealously than anywhere. The signing of the Union 
Treaty spelt danger for them, and they took recourse 
to an extreme measure—staged a coup d’etat 
spearheaded against- the people, who, however, 
overthrew them amazingly soon. 

The latest developments cause our anxiety. The 
nation i is wary of chaos and anarchy. As President, I 
assure my fellow-citizens that I and the other leaders 
of the Republic are in full contro! of the situation in 
Russie and its regions. We have the resources to 
preserve stability and ensure peaceful reforms at this 
hard time. I keep constantly in touch with President 
Gorbachev and leaders of other Republics, and we 
coord:nate our activities with each other. 

If the Centre is falling apart, this does not mean 
that the country, let alone Russia, is destabilised—I 


say ths with full responsibility. The Communist Party’ 


and its bodies lost theirsway. Legal power has become 
strong enough. Russia has its democratically elected 
Parliament. The presidential elections strengthened 
its executive power. The nation supports our policy. 
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Other Republics have similar changes. We see 
perplexity, even panic, only where the power bodies 
were mere masks for the Partocrats. These regions 
receive special attention. At the same time, the Russian 
leadership’s activity is changing apace. The victory 
over the putschists’ activity ushered in a transition 
period throughout the country. It is moving to a free 
market away from the economic monopoly of state 
structures, to democracy from an all-powerful and 
uncontrollable bureaucracy, to free mentality from 
the Communist ideological diktat, to a free Union of 


` sovereign states from a totalitarian system, with its 


extreme centralisation. Communist ideology is leaving 
all spheres of our community life. This is the main 
purpose of this transition period. This new situation 
offers us a cluster of problems to be urgently settled. 
First of all, we are all anxious about the Union’s 
fate. The coup dealt a heavy blow on the whole 
country. It thwarted the signing of the Union Treaty, 
and encouraged centrifugal trends. The situation is 
involved but not hopeless. These days I again and 
again meet other Republican leaders or talk to them 
over the phone, and I become sure that the idea of the 
Union is not dead. The will is as strong as before for a 
new, really free and voluntary Union of sovereign 


‘states endowed—I stress—with equal rights. The latest 


events gave more clarity to our idea of the Union. 
Several Republics’ declarations of independence must 
not frighten us. Powerful states—not puppets—will 
unite. Only then will they be able to delegate some of 
their functions to the Union. The Republics will indepen- 
deritly form a new Centre, bodies to run the essential 
structures and coordinate the economic reforms, Armed 
Forces, the nuclear potential, and so on. The Republics 


. will clearly determine the government bodies they 


need at a Union level, and their arrangement and 


_ competences. 


-~ The Union Centre must live on, but its staff and 
budget need drastic cuts., Other Republics support 
this point. When I talked to Nazarbaev, President of 
Kazakhstan, we both confirmed our support. to the 
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Union. My meeting with the leaders of Republics 
within the Russian Federation confirmed that Russia 
shall join the Union as one indivisible Republic. 

Secondly, the defeat suffered by the reaction has 
raised the question: Will not the democratic forces 
abuse their victory? I firmly assure you that the Party 
and bureaucratic dictatorship will not be replaced by 
a dictatorship of the Democrats, especially Russian 
Democrats. We intend as before to give every 
encouragement to the growth of the democratic process 
and the formation of a law-based state. This is 
particularly important during the transition period. 
The Communist Party of Russia and some newspapers 
have been suspended. There has been a lot of speculation 
concerning the move. The purpose of these measures 
. is to ascertain the extent of actual involvement of the 
publications and officials in the criminal anti-state 
activities, and not just to ban them. 

Incidentally, Moskovskaya Proda has not become 
the organ of the Moscow Party Committee, its personnel 


have assumed control over it, making it the organ of. 


the collegium and editorial staff of the newspaper. 
After its interruption it appeared for the first time 
with No.1 issue. That is to say, though the name is 
old, the newspaper's orientation is entirely new. I 
think the same will be with the other newspapers. 


+ 


AS regards the Party, I reaffirm my allegiance to the 
principles of a multi-party system. But I do not consider 
that in a democratic law-based state it should be 
permissible for one or other Party to stand above the 
state, or moreover be able to engineer and pull off 
coups. At the same time I wish to State that I am 
opposed to any infringement of the rights of rank- 
and-file Communists, to taking revenge on those who 
were employed in the Party apparatus. All the more 
_ so since there is information that there have been 
delays in paying wages even to technical personnel. I 
have instructed the Minister of Finance to remedy 
things immediately and to see that justice is restored. 
As for the Party holdings, their ownership will be 
determined by local councils and the property 
administration of the Council of Ministers of ‘the 
Russian Federation. But I wish to assure all citizens of 
Russia that this does not mean that, say, health resorts, 
-rest homes, country houses and so on will be taken 
from top Party officials and handed over to other 
officials for use. No, the facilities will be placed at the 
disposal of the whole people. We should be above all 
that. The proposals that the Soviet Communist Party 
should disband are coming from the Communists 
themselves and it is up to-them to decide its fate. 
Thirdly, prospects for the country’s Armed Forces 
again catapulted into prominence during the coup 


days. Russia and other Republics became convinced 
of the need to set up Republican formations on the 
National Guard pattern. It—I mean Russia’s National 
Guard—should be established along strict legal lines 
to consist of 3000 to 4000 men to be able to safeguard 
us from situations like the one of August 19, 20 and 
21. You are for a reform in the Armed Forces, and 
today I suggested to President Gorbachev, that a 
special committee should be set up to draft stuch-a 
reform and that Konstantin Ivanovich Kobets should 
be put in charge of the committee. I signed 'today a 
special decree to erhance the social protection of 
servicemen doing their service on the territory of the 


_ Russian Federation—the thing I promised before . 


Russian presidential elections. Most of the Army 
units deserve every praise for their behaviour during - 
the time of the putsch, in which they either refused to 
take part or were neutral. I would like no one.here to 
speak badly of the Armed Forces and persecute anyone. 


‘I wish, on the contrary, that servicemen should be 


defended, since the Armed Forces in clea did not 


oppose the people, but opposed the jun 
` At the same time, both Pe he neni ‘and the ` 


” Russian Federation firmly believe that there must be 


joint Armed Forces of the Union. Any sharing of 
strategic weapons among the Republics is absolutely _ 
ruled out, because that might create an additional 


. threat to peace. 


Fourthly, it is our common duty to preserve stability 
and tranquility in the country, not to allow civil con- 
frontation. The putsch has agitated the population, 
aggravated many-contradictions, and given rise to an 
outburst of emotions, It cannot be allowed that emotions 
overwhelm society and unleash a wave of cruelty and 
revenge. All circumstances of the mutiny should be 
investigated by appropriate prosecutor's offices and 

i in court. There ought not to be another 
witchhunt as has been the case in the past. These - 
concerns those numerous people who just got confused’ 
at that moment and could not at once determine their 
stand. There should be no public censuring in collectives, 
no ill-famed comrades’ courts and the like. I have the 
moral right to call upon, you not to be like those who 
recently defamed many honest people, myself included. 
Only those whose actions fall under the appropriate 
articles of the law and Penal Code must bear responsibi- 
lity. Children, families and close relatives af the putsch 
participants are under the protection of the law, and 


o no infringement of their rights should be allowed. 


Fifthly, the putsch has upset all of us, deflecting us 


_ from the highly complex problems of the country and 


Rusala. We have defended democracy and rebuffed 
the dictatorship, and the main thing is now to restore 
the normal rhythm of work as soon as possible. That 
is, the euphoria of victory should be ended. We must 
not forget that winter is close at hand, that we have 
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raised a harvest, which is not such a bumper crop as 
last year’s but which is not such a bumper crop as last 
year’s but which need to be taken in, and measures to 
this efect are being taken. Incidentally, the military 
have shown a ready response to our call for help and 
are prepared to give every assistance until the end of 


the harvesting season. We have many things to do, 
and we need maximum self-discipline. The State Council 
of Russia, which met yesterday, defined the primary 
tasks for the Russian Federation. I promise to inform 
you of all the major steps taken by the Russian 
leadership at our future meetings. Thank you. Qa 


Soviet Declaration of Human Rights and Freedoms - 


The following 19 the full text of the Declaration of Human Rights and Freedoms, adopted at the Congress of 
USSR Peoples’ Deputies. This is fresh testimony gn the Soviet efforts to realise a law-governed state burying - 


forever the latoless Stalinist past. 


ee = he freedom of the individual, his or her honour ‘ 


i “and dignity are of supreme value in our society. 
Byeryone i is guaranteed the realisation of his or her 
aptitade for work and creative potential, active 
partiapation in public and state affairs. No group, 
party or state interests may be placed above the 
interests of the individual. 

Guided by the common principles of democracy, 
humanism, social justice and proceeding from the 
lessors of the Soviet Union's history, the Congress of 
USSR People’s Deputies adopts this declaration. 

Ar.icle 1, Every person possesses natural, inalie- 
nable and inviolable rights and freedoms. They are 
sealed in laws that must correspond to the universal 
declaration of human rights, the international covenants 
on human rights and other international norms and 
this declaration. 

AL state agencies are obliged to ensure ea protect 
human rights and freedoms as supreme social values. 

The exercise of the rights by the dtizen should not 
run counter to the rights of other people. 

Every person bears .constitutional duties, , the 

i of which is essential for the normal 
development of society. 

Article 2. The provisions of the declaration are 
directly effective and must be enacted by all state 
agencies, officials, public organisations and citizens. 

Al. rights and freedoms sealed in the declaration 
are eatitled to protection in a law-court. ` 

Article 3. All citizens are equal before the law and 
have an equal right to protection by law, irrespective 
of na-ionality, social origin, language, sex, political or 
other convictions, religion, place of residence, property 
status or other circumstances. 


No persons, social strata or groups of the popu- 


pute may enjoy advantages or privileges that ponad 
lew. 


Article 4. Every, person is ensured the right to the . 


use cf the native language, education in the native 
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language and retention and development of ethnic 
culture. 

Direct or indirect restriction of rights or the 
establishment of advantages on a racial or ethnic basis 
are not allowed. 

Article 5. No one may be deprived of one’s citizenship 
or the right to change citizenship. 

Every citizen who is outside his state is guaranteed 


- legal protection. 


Article 6, Every person has the right to the freedom 
of speech and to an unimpeded expression of opinions 
and convictions and to their dissemination orally or 
in a written form. Mass media are free. Censorship is 
not allowed. 

The ideological, religious and cultural freedom is 
guaranteed. There should be no state ideology made 
incumbent upon citizens. No one may be subjected to 
persecution for his or her convictions. 

Article 7. The freedom of conscience and religion is 
guaranteed. In accordancé. with one’s convictions 
everyone has the right to freely profess any religion ‘or 
not to profess any, propagate religious or atheistic 
views and engage in religious or atheistic upbringing 
and education of children. The freedom to perform 
teed. 

Article 8. Citizens have the right to assemble 
peacefully and without weapons, and manifest their 
social activity in the form of meetings, assemblies, 
street processions or demonstrations in accordance 
with the legislation of the USSR and sovereign states. 

Article 9. Citizens have the right to unite into 
political parties, trade unions and other public 


“organisations and participate in-mass movements. 


‘Rights, freedoms and dignity of persons, who make 
up oppositional minorities in political parties, public 
organisations, mass movements and in representative 
power bodies, are guaranteed by the law. 

Article 10. Every person in accordance with personal 
abilities and professional training has the right of 
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equal access to any posts i in state bodies, institutions 
and organisations. 

Article 11. Every citizen has the right.to freely elect 
and be elected to power bodies on the basis of universal 
and equal suffrage by secret ballot “and directly 
participate in resolving state problems, including via 
referendums. 

Article 12. Every person has the right to receive full 
and true information on the state of affairs in all 
spheres of state, economic, social and international 
life, and on issues of rights, legal interests and duties. 

Publication of laws and other normative enact- 
ments is a neceasary. condition for applying them. 

Article 13. The right to live is an inalienable right of 
every person. Nobody can be arbitrarilly deprived of 
life. 

The state protects people from illegal encroach- 
ments on life, health, personal freedom and security. 

Article 14. Every pefson has the right for protection 
of his honour and reputation and defence against any | 
arbitrary interference in persanal life. 

Article 15, Inviolability of a person is guaranteed. 

Nobody can be arrested or illegally kept in custody 
otherwise, but on the basis of a court decision or a 
prosecutor's sanction. In’ case of arrest or custody, 
every citizen has the right for a court examination or | 
taking an appeal against such actions. ` 

Every person made answerable for, violating- ‘the 
law, shall be considered. not guilty, until his guilt is 
ascertained by the court within the framework of a 
proper legal action. The right to defence is guaranteed. 

Article 16. Every person has the right to a just and 
open trial by a competent, independent and fair court. 

Article 17. All persons deprived of freedom have 
the right for humane treatment and respect for their 
dignity. 

Nobody should be subjected to tortures and cruel 
and inhuman punishment humiliating a person’ s 
dignity. 

Article 18. Inviolability of residence is guaranteed. 
Nobody has the right to enter.a'dwelling place and 
search or examine it against the will of persons living 
in it, otherwise but in accordance with the law. 

Article 19. Privacy of correspondence, telephone 
talks, telegraph reports and use of other means of 
communication is guaranteed. 

Exceptions to the rule are allowed only in ‘case of 
an order envisaged by law. 

Article 20. Marriage is based on free accord and 
equality of a woman and a man. Family, maternity 
and childhood are under the state’s protection. ~ 


Article 21. Every person has the right to move © 


freely inside the country, choose residence’and location. 
The right can be limited only by law. 
Citizens have the right to leave their country and 


return to it, and they cannot be expelled from the 

Article 22. Every person has the right to appeal to 
court against Ulegal actions by officials, state bodies 
and public organisations and. the right for redress ‘of ; 
moral and material damages. 

Article 23. Every person has the right to labour and 
its results, including the passibility to use personal 
abilities to productive and creative labour, the right to 
freely choose a job and reject it, to favourable working 
conditions, guaranteed minimum payment and 
protection against unemployment. Every person has 
the right to equal remuneration for equal labour. 

Workers have the right to defend their economic 
and social interests, to colléctive bargaining and to 
strike. 

Forced labour is forbidden under the law. 

Article 24. Every person enjoys property rights, 
including the right to own, use and dispase of property, 
both individually and jointly with other individuals. 
Ownership rights are guaranteed by law. The inalienable 
right to own property guarantees personal individual 


interests and freedoms. 


Article 25. Every person has the right to sufficient 


_ and dignified living standard, to improve living 


standards and to social welfare. Everyone is granted 
the right to leisure, social benefits in old age, in case 
of illness, disability, loss of the breadwinner and after 
Having a child. 

Article 26. Every person has the right to education. 
Primary education is compulsory. Vocational, secon. 
dary special and higher education shall be available 
for all in accordance with every person’s ability. 
Education at state schools is free. 

Article 27. Every person has the right to state 
support in receiving and permanently utilising an 
apartment with basic amenities in state or publicly- 
owned buildings or in building houses individually. 
A person cannot be dispossessed of housing arbitrarily, 
unless on grounds established by law. 

Article 28. Every.person has the right to health 


‘protection, including free use of a broad network of 


state health care facilities. 

Article 29. A person has the right to favourable 
natural environment and to compensation of damage 
incurred to his health or property by ecological 
violations. 

Article 30. The execution of rights and freedoms is 
incompatible with actions harming state and public 
security, public order, public health and moral integrity, 
human rights and freedoms, 

Article 31. The right of nations tu self-determination 
should not contradict individual rights and freedoms 
declared by this declaration. 


Moscow, The Kremlin Congress of Soviet People’s Deputies 
September 5, 1991 
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“IMMORTALTESTAMENT, 
Š Dictatorship and Democracy 


: ROSA LUXEMBURG 


It is not the circumstances of her death, but the fact she is unknown despite her fame, that is the true tragedy of 
Rosa Luxemburg (1871-1919). She was killed by her enemies, but it was her friends who committed her to 
` obligion and invented the thesis of the “crroneousness of Luxemburgism” which has gone down in all the 
history books. The paradox is that though they remembered the dates of her birth and death, nained streets and 
ships in her honour, this perpetuation of her name only served to depersonalise her. Rosa Luxemburg was 
turned into an icon of the revolution, an icon whose face has grown blurred with time and the fumes of heated 
controversies. The halo of martyrdom was about the only thing that singled her out from among the others. 

Her publicistic and ideological heritage was the most important thing that Rasa Luxemburg left behirtd'her, 
She was a brilliant polemist and merciless critic. Much of her hertage is controversial and much of it was 
unacceptable to her opponents and like-thinkers including Lenin who prized her highly. Rosa was one of the. 
most exuberant sources of freethinkig i in the communist movement. She was firmly convinced that dissent 
was precisely what toas required in the search for the truth. What Rosa meant was not simply the dissenters in 
the communist ranks and not even the outspoken enemies of the revolution, but the multimillion masses drawn 
into the revolution who were as yet unprepared for and incapable of accpeting the socidlist programme of the 
Bolsheviks. She was convinced that only active and conscious masses were capable of building a new society. 

Today, we can easily understand why her heritage remained a “long-lost treasure”—those who stood to 
gain by suppressing free thought had no need for it. More than that, it was dangerous. It was so much easier to 
canonise Rosa and commit her heritage to oblivion together with Lenin’s behest to publish her collected works. 

Some of Rosa's writings may seem naive today. However, her intellectual temperament was such that it did 
not allow even the most orthodox opinions to turn into dogma. Such were her views on the national and 
agrarian problems. On the other hand, her political views and her understanding of democracy are very 
interesting Her opinions on that score sound most actual today. 

History is returning to us, out of years of oblivion, the thoughts of the revolutionary. We offer fragments 
from Zure Russischen Revolution, written in prison in 1918, prepared for publication by Dr Yakoo Drabkin. 
(The full text will soon come out in the journal Voprosy Istorii). Many researchers find that Rosa 
Luxemburg’s lack of information prevented her from objectively gauging all the peripeteia of events in Russia, 
but her political intuition enabled her to correctly pinpoint the source of danger for the revolution, a fact that 
found confirmation in the subsequent development of events in the USSR. Rosa had been and remained 
a supporter of socialist democracy in ve broadest and most flexible understanding of the words “socialism” 
and “bolshevisin”. 

—Valery Zorkin (Doctor of Law) in New Times (August 1990) 


“T: € he liberation of Russia was not the result of 
the war and the military defeat of Czarism, 
nor should it be attributed to “German bayonets in 
German hands” as predicted in a leading article in 
Neue Zeit edited by Kar Kautsky. It had deep roots 
within the country itself and had gained full maturity. 
There can be no doubt that Lenin and Trotsky, 
the intelligent men at the head of the Russjan 
Revolution, undertook decisive steps on their thotny 
road nly after overcoming strong inner resistance 
and great inner doubts. 
The first period of the Russian Revolutton— 
from its outbreak in March to the coup in October— 


_ coine.des exactly with the pattern of development - 


of the Great English and the Great French 
Revolutions. It was a typical course of movement 
ef the initial general clash of revolutionary forces 
born in the depths of bourgeois society and ‘the 
pillars of the old society. 

The development of the revolution progresses 
naturally © ‘from moderate nning towards 
increasing radicalism, and parallel to that, from the 
coalition of classes and parties towards the autocracy 
of the most radical party. 


+ 


THE most important factor in the Bolsheviks’ policy 
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was the dissolution of the Constituent Assembly in 
January 1918. It was a determining factor that 
shaped their further policy, a turning point as it 
were in their tactics. It is a fact that before the 
October victory, Lenin and his comrades energetically 
demanded the convocation of the Constituent 
Assembly, and it was precisely the policy of procras- 
tination on the part of Kerensky’s government that 
was one of the accusations cast by the Bolsheviks 
against this government and served as the ground 
for severe attack. Trotsky, too, in his interesting 
brochure titled From the October Revolution to the 
Brest Peace Trenty said that the October coup “was 
regarded as a means of saving the Constituent 
Assembly and the Revolution as such.” 

And then after such declarations, Lenin’s first 
act after the October Revolution was to disband 
that selfsame Constituent Assembly to which the 
Revolution was supposed to open admission. One 
can only wonder why such clever men like Lenin 
and Trotsky did not come to the following condusion: 
since the Constituent Assembly had been elected 
long before the decisive tuming point, the October 
‘Revolution, and represented the past setup and not 
the new state of things, elections to a new Constituent 
Assembly should have been announced immediately 


_ after the dissolution of the old, even still-born, . 


Constituent Assembly. Naturally, they could not 
and ‘did not want to entrust the fate of the Revolution 
to an assembly that represented Kerensky’s Russia 
of yesterday, a period of wavering and coalition 
with the bourgeoisie. What had to be done was to 
convene an Assembly representing the new, 
advanced Russia. 

Instead, judging by the impotence of the existihg 
Constituent Assembly, Trotsky came to the conclu- 
sion that any Constituent Assembly was redundant. 
He even went so far as to declare the uselessness in 
revolutionary times of any popular representation 
based on universal suffrage: “Thanks to the open 
and direct struggle for power the working masses 
accumulate vast political experience in a very short 
period and, quickly pass on to the next stage of 
their development. The unwiedly mechanism of 
democratic institutions lags behind that evolution, 
all the more so if the country is large and its 
technical apparat imperfect.” 

The above deals with “the mechanism of demo- 
cratic institutions” in general. In contrast, it should 
be stressed that such an assessment of representative 
institutions ress a somewhat schematic and 
rigid point of view which definitely contradicts the 
historical experience of all revolutionary epochs. 

It is precisely the hot tension of the revolution 


that creates that keen, vibrant and receptive political , 


‘atmosphere in which the waves of popular feeling, 


the pulse of popular life immediately affect popular 
representation. That is the ground for the well- 
known spectacular scenes at the initial stages of all 
revolutions when the old, reactionary or extremely 
moderate parliaments, elected under the old regimes 
on the basis of limited electoral rights, suddenly 
become the heroic heralds of the revolution, the 
spokesmen of storm and onslaught. A classical 
example is the Long Parliament of England in 
which found reflection all the shifts in the popular 
moods, the development of political maturity, the 
widening breach between the classes and the 
impetuous progress of the revolution towards its 
apogee. 

Didn't the same wondrous transformation take 
place in the General States of France, in the timocratic 
parliament of Louis-Philippe and the Fourth State 
Duma? Elected in the year 1912 at the height of the 
counter-revolution, in February 1917 it suddenly 
clamoured for a coup and became the pou of 
departure of the Revolution. 

That goes to show that “the unwieldy mechanism 
of democratic institutions” has a powerful corrective 
force in the form of the movement of the masses 
and their unceasing pressure. The more democratic 
the institution, the stronger and livelier the pulse of 
the masses’ political life, the more direct and pre- 
cise its impact despite all party signboards, outdated 
election lists and the like. It stands to reason that 
every democratic institution has its limits and 
shortcomings like all other human institutions. But 
the remedy found by Lenin and Trotsky, that is, 
the elimination of democracy, is worse than the 


- disease it is Supposed to cure because it shuts off 


that lifegiving spring which provides the means of 
correcting the inherent faults of public institutions. 
Let us take another astonishing example: the 
electoral law worked out by the Soviet Government. 
It is not quite clear what practical significance is 
attached to that law. It is clear from Trotsky’s and 
Lenin’s criticism of democratic institutions that 
they reject popular representation as a matter of 
principle, and wish to find support only in the 
Soviets. In that case, the need to work out a 
universal electoral law is not clear at all. We do not 
know whether this law has come into force anywhere, 
and we have not heard of elections to any popular 
representation being conducted on its basis. It is 
natural to assume that it has remained the result of 
theorising round the green table, but be that as it 
may, itis a most astonishing product of the Bolshevik 
on of dictatorship. , 


D + 
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ANY electoral law, ‘just as all political law, should 
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be assessed in keeping with the social and economic 
relations for which it has been drafted and not 
according to some abstract schemes of “justice” 

and such like bourgeois-democratic phraseology. 
The electoral law drawn up by the Soviet Govern- 
ment is calculated precisely for the period of 
transitior from the bourgecis-capitalist to the socialist 
form of society, for the period of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. In view of, Lenin’s and Trotsky’s 
interpretation of this dictatorship only those who 
live by their work are granted the right to vote, 
while the rest are deprived of it. It is clear, however, 
that such an electoral law makes sense only in a 
society which is economically capable of providing 
all who want to work the possibility of living a 
well-to-co and cultured life. Is that ap phobie i in 
present-day Russia? 

In the face of the tremendous difficulties that 
- face Sov et Russia—isolated as it is from the world 
market and cut off from her most important natural 
resources, when its economy lies in ruins, when it 
is suffering from the sudden disruption of production 
relations as a result of the changes in property 
relations in the rural areas, industry and trade—tt 
is absolutely clear that a countless number of 
people Fave been suddenly uprooted and thrown 
out of treir daily round without the slightest hope 
of findirg any application for their labour potential 
within the economic mechanism. That concerns not 
only the capitalist and landowner classes, but also 
broad sections of the lower middle class and the 
working class itself. It is a fact that the reduction of 
industrial production has led to a masss exodus of 
urban froletarians to the country in search of a 
refuge ia farming. Under such circumstances, the 
political suffrage law, which makes universal labour 
its economic prerequisite, is impossible to under- 
stand. actually, it is meant to deprive only the 
exploiters of their political rights. 

But, on the contrary, the productive labour force 
being deprived of its roots on a mass scale, the 
Soviet Government is obliged to leave a considerable 
number of industrial enterprises to their former 
capitalist owners on a lease basis. In April 1918 the 
Soviet Government was also obliged to agree to a 
compromise with bourgeois consumers’ cooperative 
societies. Then it proved necessary to employ 
bourgecis specialists. Another consequence ede 
phenon-enon is that the government has to mainkan 
at the expense of the people a growing number of 
proletarians—Red Armymen and the like. Therefore, 
the electoral law actually deprives an increasing 
strata cf petty bourgeoisie and the proletariat of 
their rights. 

It is an absurdity to separate the electoral law 
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from social reality and make it the fruit of Utoplan 


` fantasy. That is why it cannot be a serious instrument 


of proletarian dictatorship. It is an anachronism, an 
outstripping of legal status that is appropriate only 
for an already established socialist economic basis 
and not for the transition peon of the dictatorship 


` of the proletariat. 


All means of suppression—deprivation of political 
rights, of economic means of subsistence and the 
like—were justified in order to break with an iron 
fist the resistance offered after the October 
Revolution, by the Third Estate, the bourgeoisie 


` and the petty-bourgeois intelligentsia who boycotted 


the Soviet Government for months, paralysing the 
railroads, postal and telegraph communications, 
education and the administrative apparatus. It was 
here that the socialist dictatorship, which should 
not shrink from using force in order to promote or 
prevent the implementation of certain measures in 
the interests of the people, found its application. By 
contrast, the electoral law that deprives large sections 
of society of their rights, ousts these people politically 
from the society that is economically incapable of 
providing them with a job. Deprivation of rights 
not as a definite measure for the sake of a definite 
goal, but as a general long-term rule is an improvi- 
sation that lacks vitality and not a requisite mani- 
festation of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
+ 

THE Constituent Assembly and suffrage do not 
exhaust all aspects of the problem. We should also 
bear in mind the abolition of vital democratic gua- 
rantees of the healthy functioning of society and 
the political activity of the working masses such as 
freedom of the press, the right to form unions and 
hold meetings which have been declared illegal for 
all opponents of the Soviet Government. Trotsky’s 
arguments regarding the umwieldiness of elective 
democratic institutions are insufficient grounds for 
such interference. On the contrary, the supremacy 
of the broad popular masses is unthinkable without 
a free press and the unhampered functioning of 
unions and assemblies. 

Lenin says that the bourgeois state is an instrument 
for the suppression of the working class, while the 
socialist state Is an instrument for the suppression 
of the bourgeoisie. In a certain sense, that makes. 
the latter a capitalist state tured upside down. 
Such a simplified conception does not take due 
account of the most essential thing, the fact that 
bourgeois class domination has no need for the 
political education and training of the entire popu- 
lation, at’ any rate, it does not exceed certain 
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narrow bounds. For the dictatorship of the proletariat, 


- this education is a vital condition, the very air 
- without which it cannot exist. 


“Thanks to open and direct struggle for power 
e Writes Trotsky, and in so doing refutes himself 
and his party associates. Precisely because that is 
true, they have gagged (by suppressing public life) 
the source of political experience and development. 
Or else the Bolsheviks have to admit that they 
wanted experience and development only till the 
time they seized power and declared them super- 
fluous once they reached its heights. (In one of his 


speeches Lenin said: Russia is certain of socialism!) ° 


Actually, the situation is quite different! The 
gigantic tasks which the Bolsheviks have approached 


< with courage and resolve call for the most intensive 


political education of the masses and accumulation 
of experience. 
Freedom only for the supporters of the 
government, only for the members of one party— 
not matter how big its membership—is no freedom. 
Freedom is always freedom for dissenters. That is 
- not said out of a fanatical sense of justice, but 


because that is the essence-on which depends the © 


reviving, healing and purifying effect of political 
freedom, and it ends the minuté that freedom 
becomes a privilege. 

The tacit premise of the theory of dictatorship in 
the Lenin-Trotsky brand is that the revolutionary 
party has a ready recipe in its pocket for the 
socialist coup whi~": only needs energetic implemen- 
tation. Unfortunately, or maybe fortunately, that is 
not the way things stand. The practical realisation 


~of socialism as an economic, social and legal system > 


is far more than an aggregate of readymade instruc- 
tions which only wait to be applied, it is entirely 
veiled in the mist of the future. 

The Bolsheviks themselves will not deny that 
they have had to feel their way at every step, to 
search and experiment, to try out one method and 


_ then another and that a substantial number of their 
` endeavours has been far from successful. 


No socialist party programme, no socialist text- 
book is capable of explaining what those thousands 
of concrete definite measures big and little should 
be like, the measures that have to be implemented 
at every step in order to introduce socialist principles 
into economy, law and all social relations. That is 
not a misfortune, but sooner the advantage of 
scientific socialism compared to the utopian. The 
socialist should and can be only the product 
of history born out of its own ence, born out 
of establishing living history which, just like onganic 
nature (part of which it actually is in the final 
count), possesses. the superb quality of always 


T presenting real social demands and 
the means for their satisfaction, of presenting the 
problem together with its solution. 

If that is so, then it is dear that the very nature 
of socialism precludes the possibility of its realisation 
through decrees. Socialism presupposes a number 
of forcible measures used against private ownership 
and the like. It is possible to decree destruction and 
other negative measures, but it is impossible to 
decree construction and similar positive measures. 
Experience alone is capable of introducing corrections 
and opening new roads. Only an unrestricted and 
vigorous way of life is capable of producing 
thousands of new forms, improvisations and acquires 
creative strength and corrects false steps. The public 
life of a state with limited freedom is poor; meagre, 
schematic and sterile because by excluding demo- 
cracy it shuts off its own sources of spiritual wealth 
and progress. =~ i 

pi 


+ 


UNLESS the entire’ mass ‘of people is engaged, 
socialism will be introduced by a decree granted to 
them by a score of intellectuals -sitting round a 
green table. Control. by the. people is absolutely 
necessary, otherwise experience will be shared 
only within a close circle of officials of the new 
government, and corruption will be inevitable. 
Terrorist measures will be futile in the struggle 
with corruption. On the contrary, they will breed 
more corruption. The only antidote is idealism and 
the social activity of the masses, plus uniia 


_ political freedom. 


Combating the lumpen-proletarians, a measure 
of utmost importance for any revolution, is.a prob- 
lem apart. In this case terror is a most inadequate 
measure. The harshest court martials are helpless 

in the face of gy pa aoe? riots. Any sustained 
rule by a state of selge inevitably leads to arbitrary 
rule and has a corruptive effect on society. ' - 

Socialism calls for a genuine spiritual transfor- 
mation of the masses who have been degenerating 
for centuries under bourgeois class domination. 
Social and not egoistic instincts are needed; mass 
initiative instead of inertness; Idealism that helps 
people. overcome all sufferings and so on and so 
forth. No one knows that better, does riot speak of 
it more convincingly and does. not repeat it more 
persistently, than Lenin. But he is wholly mistaken 
in his choice of means. Decrees, the dictatorial 
power of factary overseers, severe punishment and 
terror are all palliatives. The dominance of terror 
has a demoralising effect. The only road to revival 
is through the school ‘of public life, unlimited 
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democracy and public opnion. 

What remains if we sweep aside all the above? 
Instead cf the representative institutions that have 
resulted from universal popular elections, Lenin 
and Trosky have declared the Soviets the only 
true rep-esentatives of the working masses. But 
with the suppression of political life in the country, 
life in the Soviets will peter out as well. Without 
universal suffrage, unlimited freedom of the press 
and assembly, and struggle of opinions, life dies in 
any pubLc institution and turns into its own imitation 
where the bureaucracy is the only active element. 
Public life gradually goes to sleep and only a few 
score party leaders conduct and rule with indefa- 
tigable energy and boundless idealism, under them 
another score of outstanding minds really manage 
the country’s affairs, while the cream of the working 
> class are summoned from time to time to meetings 
v where taey applaud the speeches of the leaders 

and vote approval of the resolutions. The setup is 
actually based on clique management; it is a 
dictatorship, it is true, but not a dictatorship of the 
proletariat, but a dictatorship of a handful of politi- 
cians, that is, dictatorship in the purely bourgeois 
sense, ir the sense of the domination of the Jacobins 
(the Congress of Soviets formerly convened once 
every three months is now convened only once in 
sixt morths). More than that, such conditions are 
bound to make society uncivilised, to breed 
assassirations, shooting of hostages and the like. 
That is an all-powerful objective law whose impact 
“No party can escape. 


+ 


LENIN*s and Tortsky’s basic mistake is that, like 
Kautsky, they conterpose dictatorship-and demo- 
cracy. “Dictatorship or democracy”—that is how 
both the Bolsheviks and Kautsky put the question. 
The latter naturally solves the problem in favour of 
democracy, namely bourgeois democracy, because 
he seesit as the alternative of the socialist upheaval. 
Lenin znd Trotsky solve the problem in favour of 
dictatorship against democracy which means the 
dictatorship of a handful of people, which is, in 
` essence, a bourgeois dictatorship. Such are the two 
opposite poles which are both equally remote from 
genuin2 socialist policy. 

The >roletariat should immediately and resolutely 
embark on socialist transformations which means 
it has to exercise dictatorship, but a class dictatorship 
and not a dictatorship of a party or clique, that 
means, it has to act openly, draw broad popular 
masses into its activities and practice unrestricted 
democracy. , 
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Trotsky writes that as Marxists we have never 
been idolaters of formal democracy. Certainly not. 
We have never been idolaters of either socialism or 
Marxism. Trotsky and Lenin are living evidence of 
the rejection of such an approach. Not being idolaters 
of formal democracy means only one thing: we 
have always distin between the social essence 
and the political form of bourgeois democracy, we 
extracted the bitter essence of social inequality and 
lack of freedom out of the attractive form of formal 
equality and freedom. We did that not to do away 
with the form, but so that the working class should 
not be fooled by the form, so it should sooner gain 
political power and imbue it with new social content. _ 

The historic task of the proletariat when it 
comes to power is to set up socialist democracy 
instead of bourgeois democracy and not do away 
with democracy altogether. However, socialist demo- 


` cracy does not come into its own only on the 


promised land when the foundations of socialist 
economy have been established, it is not a Christmas 
present to the brave nation that gave its support to, 


‘a handful of socialist dictators. Socialist democracy 


begins with ending class supremacy and starting 
on the road to socialism. It begins the moment the 
socialist party gains power. Socialist democracy is 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

This dictatorship is a form of applying democracy 
and not abolishing it, it encroaches, energetically 
and resolutely, on the rights and economic relations 
of bourgeois society without which the socialist 
revolution is impossible. However, this dictatorship 
should be implemented by a class and not a 


` leading minority acting on behalf of a class, that is, 


the dictatorship should proceed at every step from: 
the active participation of the masses, it should be 
under their direct influence, it should submit to 
control by the people and it should rest on the 
growing political knowledge of the masses. 

A glaring argument in this respect is the method 
of terror so widely used by the Soviet Government, 
especially on the eve of the downfall of German 
imperialism, since the assassination of the German 
ambassador to Russia. That revolutions are not 
accomplished in kid gloves is a trivial platitude. 

It is possible to understand everything that is 
taking place in Russia and forming a chain of 
causes and effects. The first and the last links of 
that chain are: the incompetence of the German 
proletariat and Russia’s occupation by German 


‘imperialism. It is wrong to demand the superhuman 


of Lenin and his associates and expect them, under 
the circumstances, to work a miracle by creating 
the finest democracy, the most exemplary dictator- 
ship of the proletariat and a prosperous socialist 
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The danger sets in when they declare poverty a 
virtue and want to register theoretically in all the 
clauses the tactics that have been forced on them 
by fatal circumstances and recommend those tactics 
to the proletariat of the world as a model of 
socialist tactics worthy of imitation. They are doing 
a bad service to international socialism, for the 
sake of which they had fought and suffered, by 
trying to introduce into its arsenal, as something 
new, all the incdngruities resulting from the state 
_ of emergency in Russia which, in the long run, was 


the result of the bankruptcy of international sociation 


in this war. 
We are all subject to the laws of history, but 


socialist policy can materialise only on.an inter- ` 


national scale. The Bolsheviks have shown’ that 
they can do eyerything that a truly revolutionary 
party is capable of doing within the limits of 
historical possibility. ` 

The important thing is to distinguish between 
the essential and the inessential, the basic and the 


fortuituous in the policy of the Bolsheviks. At this 
last stage, on the eve of decisive battles throughout 
the world, the most important issue of socialism, 
the most urgent question of the times is not one or 
another fine point of tactics, but the capacity of the 
proletariat to act, the revolutionary resolve of the 
masses and the will to establish socialist power. In 
this respect, Lenin and Trotsky and their friends 
were the first to march ahead of the world proletariat 
and'show it as an example: to this day they remain 
the only ones who could have exclaimed together 
with Ulrich Hutten: “Ich hab's gewagt!” (I -have 
dared). 

That is the most essential—and permanent— 
feature of the Bolshevik policy. They have ventured 
out in the forefront of the international proletariat 
and gave the struggle between capital and labour _ 
all over the world a mighty push forward. In‘; 
Russia the problem could only be raised but not 
solved, because it can only be solved internationally. 
In this sense the future everywhere belongs to 
“Bolshevism”. a QO 
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' P. Sahadevan: Sri Lanka 
i (Continued from page 18) 


In his recent presidential address over Sri`Lankan 
television, he had appealed to the people as their 
directly elected head of state. Apparently the appeal 
was to arch conservatives like the hierarchy of the 
Buddhist clergy who have come out in open support 
'of Premadasa. The support from the traditional but 
non-elite’ gections of the Sinhalese was due to a 
clever political move by Premadasa, Though known 
to have encouraged casino-operators and other 
creatures of the underworld spawned by the open 
economy, he recently organised the closure of 
casinos and crackdowns on houses of ill- ‘fame as an 
attempt to “purify” the society. , 

But this does’not’mean that individuals in the 
anti-Premadasa group do not have clout among 
the people. Lalith Athulathmudali secured the highest 
number of preferences in the Cqlombo district at 
the last parliamentary elections. His. appeal to the 
Sinhalege elite is unquestionable. In the same way 
Mrs Banadaranaike secured 44.9 per cent of votes 
in the November 1988 presidential elections from a 
countrywide constituency. 


, The chatges that have been ievellediagainst the - 


President, ‘though we cannot speak’ now of their 
validity, have. been talked about.openly in Sri 
Lanka. They figure in political gossip, in the debates 
in Parliament and matters such‘as.the.murder of 
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the journalist, Richard de Zoysa, have even had 
international organisations expressing concern. It 
is noteworthy that Richard de Zoysa and’ Lakshman 
Perera, a member of the Colombo Municipal Council 
who was also abducted and killed for producing a 
play satirical of Premadasa, were close associates 
of Athulathmudali. The President has been blamed 
for the mass murders conducted by the security 
forces of alleged JVP activists who are; widely 
regarded as innocent civilians or the Opposition 
parties’ sympathisers. And the government has 
been charged with protecting the human rights 
violators by dubious means. 

But even if these are true, the ieBdlentials of 
those who are trying to impeach him are.also.so 
stained that the cure looks as bad as the disease. 
However; it seems that whatever turn events take, 
a period of gloom awaits Sri Lanka. If the anti- 
Premadasa group succeeds in impeaching the 
President, the trials of transition from the Premadasa 
regime to the regime that suceeds him will be trau- 
matic, because Premadasa’s-tenacity and his slow 
rise to power from a deprived background will not 
let him throw in the towel without a fight. If the 
move fails, Mrs Bandaranaike says, the Opposition 
will move a motion of no-confidence against the 
UNP Government.’ This again ` portends. trouble. 
Especially so,'since with the `-plements of repression 
so firmly in the President’s hands and, as his past 
record shows, lack of inhibition in using them 
would go to his own advantage. . o 
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Free Mandela: A Catalyst in South Africa 


JAG MOHAN 


l [Į , t was on February 11, 1990, at 4.16 PM to be 
« & precise that “the world’s most famous 
risorer”, 71-year-old Nelson Mandela was released 


m Cape Town’s Victor Vester prison, after 27 ' 


years of incarceration. Since then, during the next 
12 to 14 months a whole series of incredible events 
and taings have happened in South Africa. The 
state of emergency has been lifted. In February 
1990, the 30 year ban on the African National 
Congress was also lifted. The freed Mandela has 
been having a series of talks with the “reformist” 
South African President, F.W. de Klerk, leading to 
negot ations at various levels. One of the ANC 


delegations around the negotiating table induded — 
` Joe Skvo, Secretary-General 





of the South African 
Communist Parly, Joe 
Modise, Chief of Staff of the 
ANC Army (Umkhanto we 
Sizwe based in Lusaka; Thabo 
Mbeki, ANC’s Director of ; 
International Affairs, and Ruth Mompati, ANC’s 
. The South African 
Consfitutional Affairs, Gerrit Viljoen, has circulated 


Release by Harl 


pp. 149; Rs 150. 


a discussion document on the constitutional’ 


proposals. for a new restructured polity. 2 

Nelson Mandela has been a catalyst behind all 
this. He and de Klerk have established a good rap- 
port end this has been responsible for the rene 
of three much condemned legislations of apartheid: 
(1) The Land Acts of 1913 and 1936; (2) The Group 
Areas Act; and (3)' The Population Registration 
Act. The process of the dismantlement of apartheid 
has truly begun in an atmosphere of a South 
African version of giasnost and perestroika. ; 


‘` e 


HARI Sharan Chhabra has been more than a mere 
“Africa watcher” for the last 30 years and more. 
Founder Editor of Africa Diary, he has written 
extersively in Indian and oe press revi 
Mainstream. He is the author of India and Africa an 

Nelra and Resurgent Afrim (which I had reviewed 
in this journal months ago). He has been an “activist” 
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South Africa’ One Year after Mandéla“’s 


Foreword by Nelson Mandela; Africa 
Publications (India), New Delhi; 1991; 


ister for - 


} 


insofar as African affairs are concerned. o 

Mandela himself has paid a handsome tribute to 
Chhabra in the following words in the course of his 
Foreword to the book: 

The author of-this book has distinguished himself as a 
perceptive observer of the South African and African 
politcal landscapes. We are indebted to him for having 
persistently kept the South African issue alive and 
uppermost in the minds of the Indian public. For nearly 
four decades he has used both the written and spoken 
word to publicise the plight of oppressed South Africans 
and mobilise support for their cause... 

And it would be apposite to quote here Chhabra’s 
reactions on his first encounter with Mandela, after 
his release, at a ‘Freedom at Midnight” party at 
Windhoek in Namibia to 
mark its tryst with -destiny 
on March 21, 1990. 
1 stood before him excited like a 
child, his smile mesmerised me, 
his voice was so youthful. He 
defies his 72 years. I asked myself 
a question: .Is he the man 

incarcerated for 27 years and breaking stones in the 

Robben Island prision? 

It was a bdėf encounter with Mandela, but it was the 

fulfilment of a dream. I saw In his face the history of South 

Africa being rewritten. He showed no signs of bitterness. ' 

The long years of suffering seem to have dimmed neither 

his mental or physical strength, nor his moral courage in - 

pursuit of Justice and equality for the South African Black 
majority I saw him as a phenomenon and a legend of his 
lifetime, ‘ i : ‘ 

This is the only time that Chhabrd has allowed 
sentiments to overtake him in this book for, through- 
out the book, he is knowledgeable about men and 
matters, acute in his political observations and anti- 
cipatory in his assessments of future developments. 

This book has grown out of a series of 30 articles ' 
and reports he had written last year before, during 
and after a visit to South Africa, a little before 
Nelson Mandela’s visit to India. Going to South 
Africa was no junket for-him. First, because India’s 






Sharan Chhabra; 


. policy of isolating South Africa still being what it 


is, Chhabra’s passport like all Indian passports 
said: “Valid for the whole world except the Republic 
of South Africa.” He had to get it validated to go to 
“that forbidden land”. Secondly, he had to get the 
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visa to enter South Africa. The Pretoria Government 
considered him as “a complicated case”, in view of 
his committed stance a racism and apartheid. 
It took him three mon to get the visa, after ten 
trunk calls and the intervention of ANC activists. 


+ 


` EVEN though most of the book consists of Chhabra’s 
despatches to Indian newspapers sent during his 
tour of South Africa, they are informative, backed 
by research and homework. In chronicling the 
activities of Dr Nelson Mandela during the first 
year after his release, Chhabra has detailed the 
tough tasks Mandela has been facing in coming to 
terms with Chief Mangosuthu Buthalezi’s Inkatha 
and Zulu tribesmen, as well as the leaders of the 
three racist organisations that stand for “Black 
Power”. They are the Pan-A fricanist Congress (PAC) 
with its slogan: ‘Izwee Lettu’ (the Land is Ours). 
Their views are anathema to the Whites and it is 
also against the spirit of the ANC’s Freedom Charter 
which insists that South Africa is for all who live in 
it—the Blacks and the Whites as’ well. The other 
oo are the Pan Africanist Movement—“an internal 
shal ed PAC organised only recently”’—and the 
Black Consciousness Movement (BCM) the le 
of the late Steve Biko. Chhabra has shed some fert 
on the problems created by Blacks killing Blacks. 
Chhabra has done a real service to the academics 


Surjeet Mansingh: t China & South Asia 
(Continued fiom page 3)- 


down by history | between Indiaand its neighbouring 
countries” has been resolved. 

Moreover, while Chinese academics 
‘India as the weightiest state in South Asia, the 
Government of i has cultivated close and 
cordial relations with the governments of all the 
smaller South Asian States, not just with its-long 
standing friend Pakistan. And, as one of China’s 
old India hands said to me, “in quarrels between a 
small neighbour and a bullying India, China will 
always side with the smaller neighbour”. 

Beijing’s reluctance .at being nee in such a 
quandary, or of being unable to de on implied 
promises, is one very reason for China 
urging peaceable solutions to inter-subcontinental 
problems, because, as I was told many many times, 
China sincerely desires peace and cooperation with 
India. And so, Chinese intellectuals and officials 
express d ofm tion and irritation 
at India’s inability to fulfil its proper responsibility 
as the major state in the region and build: on 
SAARC institutions as dynamic as those of the 
ASEAN. 


and students specialising in South | Africa by 
highlighting the ANC Discussion Document on 


Economic Policy, prepared out of two Economic 
Policy Workshops held at Harare, Zimbabwe, in 
May and September 1990. Though Johannesburg’’s 
leading daily The Star screamed that the document 
is “strongly socialist’, the post-apartheid economy 
visualised is one of mix economy. Though the 
document “contains strong socialist formulations 
such as nationalisation, redistribution of: wealth ` 
and land, the dissolving of monopolies and 4 major 
‘affirmative action’ to overcome inequalities suffered 
by the Blacks and the Women”, enough thought 
has been given to the mining industry (“the backbone 
of South African economy”), the role of private 
_enterprises and foreign investment. This ANC 
` economic manifesto has-at least inspired the South 
African Chamber of Business for a top-level meetin 
with the ANC leaders. Chhabra has wisely includ 
the entire document as an annexure. 

Chhabra has-dealt with the position and the role 
of Indians and the Coloureds with some relevant 
remarks on how India has a special role. He has 
not forgotten aboyt the return of South Africa into 
international. sports-venues. Nor has he forgotten 
about the return of Oliver Tambo to South ‘Africa 
and the realignment of ANC’s leadership vis-a-vis 
Nelson Mandela. All these make the book really 
valuable. For the time being, it is almost a reference 


‘book on the latest happenings in South Africa. Q _ 


+ ia 
LL ahs 
THERE are, of course, many problems-n this part 
of the world that seem to have grown beyond the 
immediate control of governments though they 
‘will be discussed, no doubt, when Li Peng ig in 
New Delhi. For example, a heavy illicit traffic in 
- drugs and arms is seriously affecting north-eastern 
India as well as Burma and south-western China; 
‘what is Beijing’ doing about it? The activities of 
some Maoist-oriented parties in South Asia could 
be destabilising rather than conducive to ‘social 
justice; how does Beijing view them? And the 
To are bound to ask what support the Dalai 
tei from New’ 'Delh} in what they _ 
illegitimate political actions; will they 

be Sanaa with the answer “none”? 

In dealing with China it is never too early to 


| ue the long view. Clarity of national strategic 


jectives is as essential as tactical flexibility and 
dbp tion of pragmatic means. And these not 
work without realistic assessment of perceptions 
others hold of us. Thus, Indian understanding of 
Chinese perspectives on South Asia—and vice versa— 
is a prerequisite for equal, cordial and mutually 
beneficial relations between the.two les. O 
i (Courtesy: of India) 
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' Trade Unions and the Coming Onslaught 
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A 7; amıstream has done well to publish Swaminathan 

ÅS Anklesaria Alyar’s article on curbing trade 
unions (August 3, 1991). The spokesmen of the Left 
must respond to the charges constructively. Dr Vivek 
Monteiro has reacted poorly as he has not been able to 
decide whether he should object to Alyar’s economic 
beliefs oz the specific charges against ‘labour aristocracy’. 
For ecoromic policy he need not join issue with Aiyar. 
There aœ Dr Manmohan Singh, P.V. Narasimha Rao 
and Gecrge Bush, if at all someone is intending to Heat 
` the matter. 

Alyac’s specific theme is trade union Nbertarianiem 
and in that his writing is a prophecy. Today it is $.S.A. 
Alyar who has written it, tomorrow hundreds of paid: 
writers of the IMF will be orchestrating the accusations 
in order to create an atmosphere against workers’ 
movements in the organised sector. It will be easy for 
them tc enlist the support of the unorganised workers 
includirg peasants. That is because some of: the 
formulctions of Aiyar have a content of truth and need 

_ serious scrutiny. If the trade unions are expected to resist 
the corring onslaught that is in store for them, they must 
wake w to the 

. Morteiro’s reference to the low wages (he fargets to 
mention the amount) of the workers of nationalised 
textile mills of Bombay may be correct. But then, why 
does he oppose Aiyar’s suggestion “to remove workers 
earning mare than Rs 3000 per month from the ambit of 
labour laws”? He may have good reasons, but he does 
not ma<e them clear in his eagerness to rail at the IMF- 
Bank cesign. It has been a habit of our trade union 
leaders. to justify the trade union liberties by citing the 
unenviable plight of workers getting leas than Rs 500 per 
month But the select among them do not mind acquiring 
high eLtist living standards by looking after the interests 
of the fat workers (who receive around or more than Rs 
3000 a month). 

It is high time trade union leaders and their political 
mentors realise that this part of the organised labour 
which is described by Aiyar as ‘labour aris 
(strictly speaking, they cannot be called an aristocracy) is 

` an eye-sore for the wide masses of people, not so much 
because of their earnings, but because of their callousness 
to the public, their indifference to the problems of the 
rural masses and their consumerism-oriented agitatians. 
A CITJ leader has no moral right of lecturing to Alyar 
about the rising consumerism in society so long as his 
. Organization promotes demands for car and two-wheeler 
allowences for the unionised officers and clerks. We are 
yet to learn about a movement launched by the trade 
unions or Left parties against the rise of consumerism. If 
anyone suggests that the trade union power be used to 


bring abel fixation and stabilisation of prices rather 
than dearness allowances, most of their leaders will treat 
this suggestion in a cavaller fashion. If the strength of 
trade unionism in the organised sector had been utilised 
for intensifying agitations for fhdng prices and curbing 
consumerism, that would have transformed the character 
of the workers’ movement and benefited all sections of 


' the unorganised workers as well. It would have been a 


great gift to the workers of the unorganised sector by 
their brethren in the organised sector. It would have also 


- been a uniting bond among all categories of workers 


including the peasantry. The possibility is not exhausted. 
It is still there. The trade union movement can be 
transformed by switching over to new sets of demands, 
and that is the only way of generating the capability for 
meeting the onslaught of the IMF-Bank design. But 
which of our influential trade union organisations has 
the time to be afraid of what is coming? 

The graver evil of the trade union movement, however, 


` is reflected in the work culture of the organised employees 


—their total lack of sympathy and respect for the ordinary 
man with whom they have to deal, the growing tendency 
not to work at all, the tendency to secure a premium for 
inefficiency and corruption, and thelr total unconcern 
for the future of the institution they work within. No 
Leftist trade union can claim that its members are 
courteous and sympathetic to the common people while 
dealing with them. If there is no answerability anywhere 
in the public sector and public administration, the trade 
unions are also partly responsible. If these lamentations 
sound like coming from a Rightist reactionary, the latter 
will certainly be a rabble rouser in the near future. 

Already the Leftists are an the defensive when the 
question of privatisation ib-raised. They cannot muster 
courage to demand expansion of the public sector in 
India. They have been reduced to this position because , 
they were not prepared to hear about the faults of the 
nationalised industries when the public sector was fashion- 
able. It never occurred to the Communist leaders that’ 
they must do something drastically to check the misappro- 
priations, inefficiency and oyer-bureaucratisation of these 
units. The result.is that it is now difficult to a single 
supporter of the public sector outside drele. of 
comrades of the good old days. . 

We have already paid a high price, and we as Leftists 
are uncertain of our future. That is why the kind of reply 
that Dr Monteiro has flung at the suggestions and 
warnings of Swaminathan 5. Ankiearia Alyar will not 
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Nikhil: Journey beyond Marx 
(Continued from page 6) 


Revolution was that it was led by a whole cluster 
of outstanding political figures of whom Lenin was 
the leader—Trotsky,' Bukharin, Zonoviev, Radek, ` 
Sverdlov and Stalin, to name only the more well- 
known. It was no doubt a party of iron discipline, 
but all these leaders exchanged views freely and 
sometimes in the open—with angry polemics but 
no intimidation. There was extraordinary political . 
ferment and. intellectual exchanges in the early 
days of the Revolution. That was how Lenin managed 


to switch from one set of policy-strategy to another: 


very different without any difficulty. From War 
Communism to New Economic Pelicy was the 
. most unorthodox switch-over and it emerged out 
of intense debate. 

A streak of intolerance towards other parties is 

‘generally the feature of a revolutionary situation, 
but within the Bolshevik leadership under Lenin,’ 
there was uninhibited exchange of views. Side by 
side, in the newly-formed Communist International 
intensely divergent views were freely expressed as 
could be seen in the famous exchange between 
Lenin and M.N. Roy in assessing the national 
liberation movements. 

` All this was put down once Stalin managed to 
get control of the party leadership. He was unsparing 
in hounding out political opponents. Starting with 
Trotsky, his liquidation drive physically eliminated 
all the noted Bolsheviks. The bloody p read 
to the armed forces with the liquidation of 
Tukachevsky and Blucher among others. No doubt 
Stalin displayed tremendous drive in changing the 
face-of the Soviet Union by his planned programme 
of industrialisation. But the cost in terms of human 
losses was enormous as could be seen in the forced 
collectivisation of agriculture which-took a ghastly 
toll of millions of peasant lives and their livestock. 
Even today the Soviet Union has to pay for this 

‘crippling of agriculture. 

While it would be absurd to hold Stalin responsible 
for all the faults and’ shortcomings in the Soviet 
system, there is no doubt that Stalin behaved in the’ 

- ruthless tradition of Peter the Great—a character 

emerging out of Russian history—rather than as a 

leader of an international movement. This could be 


seen most forcefully during the Second World War ` 


when the heroic feat of the Red Army was invoked 
in the name of Mother Russia, and it was called the 
Great Patriotic War—not the war in defence of the 
only socialist state, as the Communists the world 
over wanted to believe. This stamp of totalitarian 
authority was asserted with utmost ferocity within 
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the party and the Soviet society when the slightest 


‘dissent led to banishment and terror, the labour 


camp and total subservience became part of Soviet 
life. It may be worth noting that anti-Semitism was 
widely prevalent in Czarist Russia, and out of that 
‘disgraceful legacy might have come down the 
openly discernible anti-Semitism in Stalin’s Russia. 
The Communist International was frankly turned 


> into an extended arm of Stalin’s foreign policy. No 


dissent or difference was possible—that was why 
Mao kept the Chinese Communist Party away 


from the Comintern, while Thaelman’s independent 


‘approach in Germany was frowned upon and 
Ulbricht became Stalin’s favourite. Rosa Luxemburg’s 


~ independent views within the framework of Marxism 


were banned from circulation and so were the 
reminiscences of Lenin’s widow, Krupskaya. Even 
Lenin’s will was suppressed. -~ 

Stalin’s Aa towards the great powers— 
his negotiations with Nazi Germany leading to’ the 
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Molotov-Ribbentrop Pact of 1939, and later his ’ 


` dealings with Churchill and Roosevelt—were all 


permeated with blatant cynical power-politics 
without any streak of ideological consjderations, or 
susceptibilities towards smaller nations. |, 


l 
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IT was, therefore, nothing sisal that the. aoe 
in the leadership of the Soviet Communist Party 
after Stalin was pulled off by a virtual coup—first 
by Malenkov and then by, Khrushchev ousting 
Malenkov and killing Beria in the Central Committee 
meeting itself. Khrushchev’s, exposure of Stalin’s 
misdeeds shook the communist world. While many 
of the fellow-travellers left, the communist monolith 
itself was shaken. The Hungarian uprising of 1956— 
undoubtedly a nationalist assertion against Moscow’s 
domination—was its direct résult, while most of 
the Communist Parties in Europe were left in 
disarray. Within the world communist movement, 
conformity was broken. From Beijing to Rome to 
Prague to Warsaw—there were ample signs'of the 
Moscow authoritarianism becoming a total misfit. 

But Khrushchev while exposing Stalin did not 
question the system itself. This is where Gorbachev, 
preceded by Andropov, made the qualitative 
difference, Its impact is felt not merely in the Soviet 
Union but the whole world. The perestroika-glasnost 
revolution has literally changed the face ‘of the 
world. There is a tendency nowadays to say that 
Gorbachev's intervention in international affairs 
was beneficial, but he messed up at home. In a 
sense, this sounds true but can hardly be regarded 
as an assessment of his total revolutionary 
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contribufion. 

Gorbazhev has brought about the end of the 
Cold War and has made striking progress towards 
disarmament, both nuclear and conventional, so 
much so hat the tireat of instant nuclear annihilation 
has to a large measure disappeared. Within the 
Soviet Union the economic mishandling when 
shifting from the outworn command structure has 
resulted in dislocation and shortage; but the 
awakened people did not pray for the return of the 


old days of total control. Glasnost has stirred de- - 


mands fcr independence by the constituent republics. 

There is little doubt that despite Gorbachev's 
efforts at accommodating the conservative elements 
in the party and correspondingly earning the 
annoyance of the radicals, the hard core within the 
Soviet Communist Party thought that they could 
take advantage of the prevailing discontent and 
“thereby Dust Gorbachev. It was this which led to 
“the putsch of August 19-21. 

Why did the coup fail? The miscalculation of the 
hardline-s was that they thought they would be 
able to cash in on popular discontent to take over 
power. They little realised the new temper of the 
people whose disaffection was with the half-hearted 
nature cf the reforms and not with the reforms 
themselves. Even the armed forces could not be 


summored by the coup leaders to.put down public - 


resistance. How did these conservative leaders 
make such miscalculations and thereby fail to re- 
establish the hegemony of the once-all-powerful 
Soviet Communist Party? 

The fect of the matter is that in the new world 
that has opened up with technological advance, the 
consciousness of the common man has also 
undergone considerable change. This could be seen 


in Eastern Europe where the all-powerful party _ 


establishments with the police and armed forces at 
their command, fell like a house of cards. Glasnost 
has changed the political climate in the Soviet 


world. and this enabled even a hastily set up 


popular -esistance under Yeltsin to defeat the coup 
and brirg back Gorbachev from detention. The 
amazing absence of violence in such a lightning 
political operation also testifies to the strength of 
the people’s consciousness. 

Unless ‘this point is understood in all its dimension, 
the Soviet developments are not possible to explain. 
The igneminious crumbling down of the mighty 
Soviet Communist Party has to be ascribed to the 
fact that such a huge organisation has been totally 
divorced from the new trend represented by the 
werestroika. Rather, it tried to act as a brake upon 
the reforms; obviously the winds of change initiated 


~ 


l by Gorbachev’s New Thinking did not appear to 


have entered its musty corridors. No doubt there 
are individual Communists who are attuned to the 
new developments—Gorbachev himself is one— 
but the Leviathan that the CPSU had become, was 
found to be out of touch with the new realities. 
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FROM this overview of the communist movement, 


“what emerges is that the movement started by 


Marx was born out of exciting discussions, high- 
pitched debates in which conformism was never 
imposed. The Bolshevik contingent having to move 
in conditions of repression developed its own 
rigidities, on which was imposed the qualities of 
the Russian tradition. Since it became successful in 
capturing power under extraordinary circumstances 
—rather defying Marx's calculation that the revo- 
lution would come first in an industrially advanced 
country—that Revolution was held aloft as an 
irreplaceable model, making it almost impossible 
for the entire communist movement to move in 
cooperation and collaboration with other socialist 
forces. This very weakness of the movement had 
so long been tom-tomed as its strong point. The 
result was that it failed to absorb new ideas, new 
approaches. It is not just an accident that the 
communist movement did not throw up a counter- 
part of John Maynard Keynes. Perhaps there were 
quite a few who might have been, but were liquidated 
or spent their lives in Stalin’s labour camps. 

Now that the mighty flood has swept off the 
old, outworn edifice, it is time for all socialist 
thinkers—in the Soviet Union as also all the world 
over—to invest the concept of socialism with new 
qualities—not only of democracy and social justice 
but other issues of social development (such as the 
serious problem of ecological preservation) as well. 
Humankind has reached a new crossroad—transiting 
from the Industrial Revolution to the Techno- 
logical Revolution, demanding new and more 
adequate guarantees of social justice. The pioneers 
of socialist thought in the past were pathfinders to 
a new world of advanced productive forces. It is 
for their descendants today to discard old mores, 
and move on to new horizons—to strive, to seek, 
to build a brave new world of freedom, justice and 
equity. Marx was certainly an important mile- 
stone in the journey towards achieving a better life 
for all on earth; but he would have been the first to 
resent being tumed into a tribal totem for blind 
worshippers. Q 

(Reproduced from The Hindustan Times 
with minor additions) 
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Reaching out to our Neighbour 


“+: ndo-Pak relations have again come 

* under a cloud The tension over 
E Kashin and the recent border skirmishes 
have touched off speculations about an 
imminent military confrontation. Prime 
Minister Narasimha Rao has of course 
underlined his government's eagerness 
to strengthen mutual understanding 
betweem the two countries, while 
reiterating its resolve not to relax vigilance 
in safeguarding the country’s security. 

To buttress the case for armed vigilance 
one comes across in recent months an 
argumeat which says that the Pakistan 
Government, being beset with political 
and regional tensions, might go for a 
diversionary move into military 
adventirism against India. The argument 
behind this line of thinking is that an 
unstabl2 regime tends to take recourse to 
such a desperate strategem. It is said that 
this desperation has been compounded 
by the failure of Pakistan’s military junta 
to ensure a mujahideen victory in 
Afghanistan; and to retrieve its prestige 
before the Pakistan public it might go in 
for a bl tz attack on Kashmir. 

There are indeed many items of 
potential conflict between India and 
Pakistan, and it would be unwise to 
leave it to the governments to iron these 
out. Even with the best of intentions in 
the world a government is hamstrung by 
stereotyped approach, which in the case 
of India and Pakistan is Invested with 
acrimoay and an adversary relationship. 
Besides, the unstable governments in both 
the countries do face the hazards of being 
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pushed into a dangerous situation by 
any powerful campaign by some lobby 
or other which thrives on keeping up 
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systematic fashion. With all the impediments in the way 
of free travel between the citizens of the two countries, it 
is possible for groups of scholars, professional bodies, 
media persons and even retired diplomats and officials, 
both civil and military, to undertake visits to Pakistan 
and to welcome in India such contingents from Pakistan. 
This has so far been taken up on a haphazard basis. 
Actually, most of these are confined to mushairas and 
seminars While these are useful, they can hardly bring 
about a change in national attitudes 

Equally important, if not more, Is the necessity for 
our political leaders of different parties to go and visit 
Pakistan extensively as a priority task in national interest. 
The recent SAARC decision to waive visa restrictions for 
judges and parliamentarians should be made use of. The 
just-concluded visit of two eminent Pakistani political 
leaders, Ghulam Mustafa Jatoi and Allama Kausar Niazi, 
to our country and their conversations with political 
leaders cutting across party barriers, should be made 
into a precedent by our political leaders. BJP leaders like 
Atal Behad Vajpayee should specially make it a point to 
undertake such visits to Pakistan and explain their 


points of view while trying to understand Pakistan! 
perceptions about their party's stand. 

This is the way the area of misunderstanding can be 
abridged and the ground prepared for new inltiatlves 
towards abiding understanding. More than four decndes 
have passed since the searing experience of bloody 
partition Not only has that generation in both the 
countries been relegated to comparative unimportance, 
anew generation has come at the centre of the political 
stage, unencumbered by the memories of the past. It is 
incumbent, therefore, to take up people-to-p&ople 
diplomacy in right earnest so that misgivings and 
misunderstandIngs at different levels may be neutralised. 

What needs to be emphasised over and over again is 
that official level understanding is no doubt important 
and must all along be sought out. At the same time, 
popular level initlative can go a long way towards 
forging an organic link between the peoples of the two 
countries This may ultimately become the foundation 
for an enduring international structure for the entire: 
Indian Ocean zone which is the habitat of the largest’ 
concentration of humanity on our planet. 
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SRI LANKA 


Crisis of Constitutionalism 


NEELAN TIRUCHELVAM 


re n August 28, in the ornate and elegantly furnished 
‘| Presidential Office in Colombo, Junius Richard 
+ east Jayewardene, Sri Lanka's octogenarian former President, 
was reminiscing on his decision in 1978 to switch from a 
paciiamentary to a presidential form of government The change 
required the President to be directly elected by the people, and to 
become the symbolic head of both the stale and the government 
President Jayewardene reminded his successor that the 
constitutional reform was linked to the dramatic dismantling of 
economic con! and policy of liberalisation. “An executive 
President,” he added, “sometimes needs to take decisions which 
are against the current opinion He cannot be dependant on a 
legislaUve majority for his authority or for hls survival.” There 
was no hint at the discussion of the political and constitutional 
crisis which would jolt Ranasinghe Premadasa’s government. 

A few hours later the „ M. Haniffa Mohamed, 
informed Premadasa that he had entertalned a motion to 
impeach the President secretly signed by more than half the 
Members of Parilarhent (Including fortyseven members of the 
ruling United National Party) The twelve page impeachment 
mouon contained allegations of violation of, the Constitution, 
corruption and the abuse of power Elght of the rebel United 
National Party members Including two Cabinet Ministers 
publicly declared their intention to support the Impeachment 
mollon. They further called for the repeal of the presidential 
system and were eapelled by the Executive Committee of the 
party. The President, In an act of canola comm ititional 
properiety, prorogued Sri Lanka's Parilament from September 3 





lo September 24. The government was anxious to avert both a 
public debate on the Impeachment motlon, and the possible loss 
of its legislative majority. 

Srl Lankans pride themselves with having ‘the oldest 
democracy in Asia, and point to the introduction of universal 
adult franchise in 1931, almost two decades before India. There 
have been periodic elections and the peaceful alternation of 
polilica! power belween two political parties, the ruling United 
Nahonal Party and the Opposition Sri Lanka Freedom Party who 
together command almost 80 per cent of the popular vote. More 
recently the country, besieged by two insurgencies, was 
struggling lo.preserve Its democratic forms and the Integrity of 
Its electoral process The continuation of a brutal war In the 
North-East has rendered civil soctety helpless and ineffective. 
The political crisis in the South could place a further strain on the 
political sysiem and pose new challenges to Sd Lanka's 
constilulional democracy. 

Sri Lanka's Gaullist Constliution Introduced a hybrid 
presidential-parllumentary system which called for dose 
cooperation between the two branches of government The 
President was the repository of all executive power, but in the 
exercise of that power he worked through a collegial decision- 
making body, the Cabinet The Cabinet cemalned collectively 
answerable to Parllament Jayewardene, a veteran 
padiamentarian, carried over the traditions and practices of 
Wesiminsler to case the transition to the Gaullst constitutfonal 
form President Ranasinghe Premadasa, who assumed office in 
1989, radically altered the balance of power between the 
Presidency and Parlament. 

One of the firt tasks of a President is to appoint a Prime 
Minister who commands the confidence of Parlament. Gamini 
Dissanayake and Lalith Athulathmudall (who now lead the rebel 
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group) were aspirants to the office. Political prudence, if not 
conventicn, would have required Premadasa to‘lgave-the chojce - 


to the pari anaman zron, Hie retad appointed a ‘loyalist’ ` 


and limited ure to one year. He thus sowed 


D.B. 
ed tent which rahi tar into pera specs 
and whic has now expressed itself in the form of a public split - 


within th> party. Presidential style was also a contributory factor 
in the m lisation of the et and the legislature. The 
Presidentdal Secretariat wrested the policy initiative and even 


began to dominate the of programme implementation. 
Premadawa, an indefatigable worker dedicaicd to the 
implementation of ambitious economic programmes (including 
privatisa lon and alleviation), became pnm with 
colleagues who did not match his energy, sense 
devotion to duty. The aura of authority associated with the 
ceremonial functions of the state further Isolated the President 
from par-tamentary opinion. The end resqll was an extreme form 
of populsst Presidency, without the checks and balances and the 
restraining influence of an informed and alert legislature. 

The constitutional crisis had Httle impact on the civil war in 
the Nocta-East. Clearly the last 14 months since the outbreak of 
hostilities In June 1990 between the Liberation Tigers of Tamil 
-< Eelam (LTTE) and the Government of Sri Lanka have been the 

` eruelest months in the traumatic history of this troubled island. 
The international community and for that matter most Sri 
Lankans havé not fully ‘comprehended me magnitude of ne 
human t-agedy that has unfolded. 

“More than a millon people in the North-East have bosn 
displaced as a result.of the war. They lead an insecure and 
margina’ existence under appalling conditions, A mission that 
visited Jcffna referred to the “silent desolation, strects and streeta 
of ruinec, bulldings, shops,-houses, markets reduced to heaps of 
rubble”. Jaffna has been without electridty for a year, and there 
are acute shortages of food, medicines, fertiliser and fuel. The 
predicament of refugees and displaced persons in the East is 
equally desperate. Amnesty International, in its September 
pe on the North-East, concluded that thousands of 

ceiz» Tamil civilians had been arbitrarily detained and 
delibera ely killed by t forces ‘acting with total 
impunit7. Neither side had a monopoly on beutality. The victims 
of the LTE included a large number of Sinhalebé and Musilms, 
including ‘dlesident’ Tamils, ` ; 


+ 


ALTHOJGH the resort by the state and vigilante groups to 
pc porate killings and disappearances, in the context of 

ned ees followed the pattern In‘the South, at no stage 
tn the’ had, the disparity .in ‘the economic well-being 
between, the North and South been so sharp. The North seems to 
be. receding into em economy .withoul the basic 
amenities which the rest of Sd Lanka takes for granted. 


Nonethcless, the basic political demands In both regions are 


complementary in fheir call for democratic reform and 
constitutonal reprdering. The destinies of the Sinhala and Tamil 
people ere thus linked to renewed efforts towards institational 
reappraisal, renewal and experimentation. Issues. of 
consilta Jonalism are at the centre of the intellectual and political 
' agenda. 

The brutal assassination of Rajiv Gandhi, apparently by Tamil 
militants, reminds us that Sci Lanka’s conflict threatens the 
stability of the subcontinent, leading several concerned 
governments to explore the prospects of external mediation. 
Informa! efforts to open a line of communication between the 
government and the LTTE have been pursued by the concerned 
European governments and some’ internatlonal relief 
organise flons. 

At present the domestic Impetus fa pence daws its strength 
not from a positive EEN A to make a plural sodety work, 
but a weariness with war, destruction and violence. Although 
hawks on both sides advocate -a fight lo the finish, others 


lse thas the reality is that of a fight that does not finish. 

e regent unanimous decision of Parllament lo establish a 
Select Committee td ‘achlevd peace and stabillty, is a pragmatic 
acknowledgement of this reality. The Committee has been 
mandated “lo prevent the ‘disintegration of the nation’ and Lo 
search for a political solution involving the devolution of power 
to the North-East. The appointment of the Committee raised the 
proipects of a consensus cen the major political formations 
in the South—the ruling United National Party and the 

Opposition Sri Lanka Freedom Party. Both parties, when in 
oo parity aborted previous efforts at reconciliation for reasons 

political expediency. The initial oplimism was somewhat 
dampened by the political polarisation and antagonisms which 
followed the supervening constitutional crisis, Nonetheless, on 
both sides of the Southern political divide there is a g 
realisation that democratie reform is intimately linked to the 
restoralion of peace and ethnic reconciliation. 

The continuing crisis in the North-East and the recent 
developments in the South make the Sri Lankans realise that 
there is something decply flawed not merely in their 
constitutional arrangements, but In thelr very approach to 
constltuUonalism. Sd Lanka to abandon obsolete 
conelitulional structures and Ideas, and take note of the winds of 
change sweeping Eastern Europe and the Sovict Union. The crisis 
in Yugoslavia points to thé transient nature of constitutional 
arrangenienis, and the necd foc experimentation with, forms of 
soverelgnty-association which go conventional forms of 
federalism. In the Soviet Union, chev has been compelled 
to advocate a Union Treaty which conferred on all Republics the 
slalus of equal sovereign states, while also recognising the right 
of the Ballic states to secede. . 

Sri Lanka, therefore, needs to rethink the aperioay of Ideas 
amociaied with ninctcenth century ts of political 
sovercignty and the nation-state. Constitutional discourse based 
on those dcas offers a few concepts of categories capable of 
accommodating the forces df ethnicity and of nationalism. The 
Sri Lanka Constltatlon, by entreriching a unitary stale, is one 


pai le of the limits of this model of the nation-state. It leads to 


rd contradiction ‘bf sometimes |mposing mono-ethnic 
state struclures on a mulll-cthnic polity. The very definition of 
the state must change in Sei Lanka In omer io the ethnic 
diversity'of the polity. 

There is a growing realisation that the esol atic of Sri 
Lanka's national question requires a democratic framework 
which accords primacy do tivil and political rights and pluralistic 
values, A programme of democratic and institutional reform ts 
self-evident. A new chapler on fundamental rights and a Human 
Rights Commission are reyuired to reverse the appalling abuse of 
human rights and disregard for the sanctity of life.’ The 
Iberdlisdtion of the state media would expand the scope for the 
articulation of political ‘and socal dissent. ‘Comprehensive 
reform of Parllament and Its Committee system would be 
required If this branch of government’ ts tb realise its full 
potential as a watchdog against constitutional authoritarianism. 
Political Institution, however, lose their relevance ‘unless 
conslitutionallam is also viewed as a process of value formation. 
There Is, therefore, a need lo build democralk values, civic 
virtues and attitudes on which durable institutions could be 
firmly grounded. : 

Whatever the oulcome of the present political’ crisis’ ang. 
programmes of democraile reform, there are many ideological 
and pragmailc lesues relating to power-sharing, bilingualism, 
inter-group equity, defhographic balance,-and secularism that 
would remain problematic. The real challenge is.to frame 
procedures and techniques for the resolution of these problems 
based on Justice, and not power. It.[s.a-task which calls for 
political Imagination and generosity of. spirit by competing 
groups,, something which has. hitherto been wanting. It is a 
challenge which needs to be grasped tò prevent the country from 
drifting into further chaos and confusion, = -~ (m) 
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Annihilating History on Gandhi Jayanti — - 


ALOK KUMAR JHA 





October 2 this year is Mahatma Gandhi's one hundred and T birth anniversary. The followbig h 
article is being published in the backdrop of the VHP’s decision to tinh g En programme on that — 
day to rouse the people agaiñst the Places of Wore Bill. 


“4 
od midst countrywide applause that greeted the passage of 
the Places of Worship (Special Provisions) Bill [which 
«a4 intends to prohibit the conversion of religious places and 
ensure the maintenance of stains quo as had existed on August 
15, 1947} in Parliament, the Hindu communalisis have described 
the piece of legislation as a ‘Black BI’, the Vishwa Hindu 
Parishad (VHP) having announced its {ntentlon to launch a 
nationwide fan-jageran (mass awakening) programme on Gandhi 
Jayanti (October 2). According to the VHP, the ‘Black BI’ would 
increase communal tension and-by thelr jen-faguan they intend 
to awaken the Hindus of the country to ume and perhaps 
impress upon them that “they have nothing to lose except 3000 

temples”. 

To launch a programme on a specific historical date 
automatically Implies that that historical date has some bearings 
on the programme and the programme, in turn, was being 
launched in the memory of the historical event/ personality. In 
this context one wonders about the corclation between the VHP’s 
jan-jagaran and Gandhi's ideas, especially on religion, and also 
the kind of awakening Gandhi wanted for the masses. 

Like the VHP, religion was very close to the heart of Gandhi. 
As early as in 1934, Gandhi sald: “I could not live for a single 
second without religion.” But Gandhl’s religion never pushed 
him, or any of his devoted ‘followera, into the vortex of violence. 
Because by religion he did not mean format religion, or 
customary religion, but that religion which underlay all 
religions. It was not Hinduism which he certainly prized above 
all other religions, but the religion which transcended Hinduism 
and embraced humanism as the essential core. 

Gandhi's God was not enshrined In the Ayodhya temple or In 
the Babri Masjid. He endeavoured to see God through the service 
of humanity. Scriptures did not exalt him, sadhus did not preach 
him. Nor did his religion yearn to break a Masjid here and built a 
Mandir there; and yet he was one of the most religious persons of 
his age. He did not believe in the exclusive divinity of the Vedas, 
the Bible, the Koran and the Zend Avesta were as much divinely 
inspired as the Vedas. “The Kingdom of God’ was within him and 
not in the Ayodhya temple. , 

With the advent of the Ayodhya-Babri Masjid dispute on the 
national scene the country has suffered the trauma of mixing 
religion with politics. And mixing religion with polities ls taboo 
today. But for the Father of our Natlon, politics bereft of religlon 
was absolute “dirt”. Gandhi's religion never contaminated his 
politics. The two were skilfully interwoven In his heart and soul. 
How did Gandhi remain married to both, religion and politics? 

The answer Hes in a simple truth Unilke the VHP, Gandhi 


- f Editor 


never polllicised religion for votes; votam pannam sukham (vote is 
the ullmate happiness of life) was never his ideal. Religion made 
him political and his politics was religious. The intporctant fact is 
that In politics Gandhi always cleaved to religions and moral 
considerations. His religion had no geographical limits nor, did 
he have any lust to carve a ‘constituency’ out of religion. ‘He 
recognised no God except that God which was to be found in the 
hearts of dumb millions. 

Strangely enough, inthe land of the Mahatma, himsa 
(violence) has been enthroned to reign the country.. As we move 
towards the twentyfirst century, communalism Is gnawing at the 
vitals of the unity and integrity of our nation. What a mockery of 
a great man who lived and even sacrificed his life for the cause of 
communal amity and ahimsa (non-violence)! One of the rarest 
ironies of the world was recorded on January 30, 148, when 
three bullets of a fanatic plerced a man who held that ahimsa was 
“hurt by every evil thought, by undue haste, by lying, by hatred, 
by wishing ill to anybody and by holding on what the world 
needs” To Gandhi ahimsa wasa creed, the breath of his life. 

There is nothing on earth that I would not give up for the 

sake of the country excepting of course two things and 

two only, namely, truth and non-violence. | would not 
sacrifice these lwo for the world. 

A jau-jagaian for Gandhi meant making the people aware of 
the plight of the masses, Even If it was restricted to the Hindus, 
jan-jagaian of the VHP would have been meaningful, if it was 
done with thé purpose of removing age-old problems lke 
poverty, untouchability, lack of education, paucity of housing, 
etc. To use an old saying, Bhulite Bhajan na hoe Gopala (Oh Lord! 
Chanting is not possible In an empty stomach). Over and above 
the temples in Ayodhya, Varanasi and Mathura, the masses of 
the country yearn for ‘Roti, Kapda aur Makaan’, Obviously, the 
VHP would refuse to even think of including these in thelr jan- 
Jaguran agenda because they want the piliable status quo of the 
masses to be maintained and use this vast reservoir of 
readymade manpower for their campaigns conducted Invariably 
with political motivations. A fan-jagaran of the VHP kind is 
bound to Inflame countrywide communal passions, This is the 
lesson we have gol from the recent past. Rein shila pujan abhiyan, 
rath yata are leatimony to this, 

The VHP, by launching a jan-jagaran on Gandhi Jayanti, looks 
forward to misappropriating Gandhi’s name for a very un- 
Gandhian agenda. Gandht—who was killed by the ‘RSS bullet’ 
and the Killer of whom is venerated by the Shiv Sena—is being 
used by the VHP to sanctify and ethicalise their corrupt political 
agenda Is this not the height of hypocrisy? 
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COMING 1 the Places of Worship BINI, I would lik. to lake up an 


article by Swapan Dasgupta (The Tines of India, eptember 16, 


1991, edilo~al page) which perhaps advances the best arguments ` 


against thc BUL The article, “Evading Histocy—tlow Nôt'To 
Reduce Communal Tensions”, finds ‘serious problems’ with the 


ideological underpinnings of the Places of Worship BU, To quote 
- Swapan Dasgupta, . 


What is often referred to as ‘ihe “Hindu mind’, did not 
emerge from a metaphysical vacuum. It emanated out of 
the: lived experience of Indlan history. Under the 
cireumetances, it is not surprising that modern notions of 
nationt.ood and nationalism are intimately linked to the 
history of Hindus as a people and Hinduism as a falth. : 
To just fy his statement Dasgupta finds solace In Lhe fact that 
Lokamanya Tilak linked riatlonal resurgence to the worship of 
Ganapati and the glorification of Shivaji Likewise, Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjee linked the opposition to forcign tule to the 
worship of a mother God. > - 
Any event/example front history has a lesson lo teach us and 


‘one knows what happens to those who forget the lessons of 


history. Yes, they are condemned to repeat IL There is no denying 
the fact tLat modern nollons of nationhood were linked to the 
history of Hindus as a people and Hinduism as a faith. Tilak and 
Bankim did so. This is history. But what are the lessons? The 
author very convenienily, perhaps because of his politlco- 
Ideologicel consirainis, has obscured the facts of history. Can 
anyone, having even a little sense of history and some wiling- 
ness to learn the lessons, deny that a strong contributory factor in 
the growth of communaliam in the beginning of the twentieth 
century was the pronounced Hindu tinge in nationalist thought 
and propaganda? It was because of this Hindu tinge, alongwith 
other factors, that resentment was tended to be evoked among 
literate Muslims in a bid to allenate them from the emerging 
nallonal movement. The nationalists’ failure to check this trend 
enabled the British’ Government and the Muslim communalists 
to use it to keep a large section of Muslims away from the 
natlonallet movement and to insli! among them the feeling that 
the success of the national movement would meen ‘Hindu 
supremacy’ In the country. Thus we witnessed the acceleration of 
the ‘Two Nation theory’ culminating in the traumatic partition, 

The irjection of the Hindu concept in the nationa! movement 
also crea.cd the | cal base of operation for Hindu and 
Muslim communalisms and made it difficult for the nationalist 
movement to purge Its own ranks of communal elements. It was 
the slogan ‘Hindu domination’ which remained basic to Muslim 
communalism till the 1940 demand for Pakistan. Tebligh and 
Tanjim propaganda and organisation), which linked elite 
communalism to popular communalism, were In lacge part a 
response to the Arya Samajists! Shuddhi and Sangathan 
(purification and organisation). 

Literelure In Bengali and Marathi between 1885-1905 tended 
to foster not only national consciousness, as Dasgupta asserts, 
but, at the same time, they also fostered regional and communal 
consciousnésa. Thus Bankim repeatedly asserted that Bengal had 
lost her Independence with Bakhtiyar Khilji and not with 
Plassey; and he liberally abused Muslims in his novels 
Anandmeth, Debi Chaudhurani and Sitaram. The Muslim writers, 
on their part, glorified precisely the same period abused by the 
Hindus cnd evoked nostalgic feelings for the lost glories of Islam. 
This was the note struck by the late nineteenth century Urdu 
poets Ike Altaf Hussain and Shilb! Nomani. In Bengal this trend 
was expressed by the Muslim poct Kalkobad. 

Further, Swapan Dasgupta writes: 

The question of nationa! resurgence ls closely linked not 

only to Independence and sovereignty, but also to the 
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, unresolved .political and civillsational tussle between 
Islan and Sanalan Dharma. When Aurangzeb destoryed 
the Vishwanath Temple in Varanasi and Kesava Rai 
Temple In Mathura, he was not merely asserting his 
aen power but also his failh. 
Tue question of natlonal resurgence might have been linked 
to the political and dvilisational tussle between Islam and 
Sanatan Dharma, the manifestation of which on the ground is 


~ reflected in a superimposed tussle for religious shrines. It is to 


check the same ‘political and civilizational tussle’ that a bill like 
the Places of Worship Bill becomes necessary to send a strong 
signal across the country that tussles of history must not be 
carried over into the present and that modern nationhood 
demands a fresh beginning. 

Whether Aurangzeb-by destroying temples was asscrilng Kis 
faith or whether he did so to pull the staté out of the economic 
crisis or to muster orthodoxy support is a matter of à longd 
unresolved academic debate, but it is absurd to strike ‘a 
comparison between a medieval state and a secular democratic 
staic which would enter the twentyfirst century in m than a’ 
decadce’a time. 

In his final verdict, Swapan Dasgupta gives the ruling that 
“the cause of national integration will not be enhanced by 
brushing history under the carpet and pretending that Indla has 
traditionally witnéssed peaceful coexistence”. There is no necd at 
all to pretend that [ndia has traditionally witnessed peaceful — 
coexistence. If Dasgupta has any sense of history, he would recall - 
there. wan hardly any communalism in India before the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. Even a secondary school 
student knows that the Hindus and Muslims fought shoulder to 


' shoulder in the Revolt of 1857. The notlon of divergence of 


Hindus and Muslims on the religious plane, not to speak of their 
clash of interests, was by and large non-existent in the press 
during the 1860s. Syed Ahmed Khan began his educational 
activities without any-communal bias. The numerous scientific 
societies he founded-in the 1860s involved both Hindus and 
Muslims and preached the commonness of the two religious 
communities tll the founding of the Congress In 1885. Thus, for 


- example, he sald in 1884: 


Do you not inhabit this land? Are you not buried in it or 
cremated on it? Surely you live and die on the same land. 
Remember that Hindus and Muslims are religious terms. 
Otherwise Hindus, Muslims and Christians who live in 
‘this country are by virtue of this fact dne qawnt 
(community). i 


Later, I was the same Syed- Ahmed Khan and his followers ‘ : 


who gradually lald “the foundation of all the basic themes of the 
communal ideology as it was to be propagated in the first half of 
the twentieth century. A basic theme was drawn from the fear 
psychosis (hat the majority would dominate Musliins and 
“totally override the Interest of the smaller community”. 

History is not devoid of such examples like the Revolt of 1857 


` which sharply demonstrales the traditional peaceful coexistence 


of the Hindus and Muslims. The protest against the Rowlatt Act, 
the Khilafat movement, the non-cooperation movement, the anti- 
Simon protests, the second civil disobedience movement are just 
a few important examples which Indicate that it is Dasgupta who ` 
is ‘pretendihg’ that India has traditionally never witnessed 
peaceful coexistence. 

Ironically, the arguments used by Swapan Dasgupta against 
the Places of Worship Bill are themselves ‘evading history’ and 
“brushing hiptarical truths under the carpet’. The stated objective 
of the legislation, that ls, communal amity, is bound to have an 
obverse effect If such misguided writings, thoughts and political 
actions (like jan-jøgaran) would prevail. Because these not only 
annihilate historical facts, bul also provoke ‘and sais a 
repetition of the traumatic lessons of history. a 
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China’s March towards Twentyfirst Century 


JIANG ZEMIN 


The following are excerpts from the speech that the visiting General Secretary of the Communist Party of China had 
delivered in the Kremlin on May 17, 1991. These are being published on the occasion of the fortysecond anniversary 


of the Chinese Revolution that falls on October 1, 1991. 


+ he approaching steps of the new century are already 


fe * distinctly audible. Mankind will enter into the 
aE Ei twentyfirst century in a decade. This is an Important 
historica! period. The last decade of the twentieth century is a 
very crucial period in the ‘historical course of China’s socialist 

“ construction for modernisation. The Seventh Plenary Sesalon of 
the Thirteenth Central Committee of the Chinese Communist 
Party and the Fourth Session of the Seventh National People’s 
Congress of China have charted the course for China’s economic 
and social development in the coming len years and drawn up a 
magnificent blueprint towards that end. This Is of great and far- 
reaching significance for ensuring the of our country 
and nation in the twentyfinst century. Under the leadership of the 
Chinese Communist Party, the Chinese people are striving for 
the realisation of thelr second-step strategic objective for national 
economic and social development. 

It is known to all that China was once a semi-feudal and seml- 
colonial country with a backward economy and culture. In’the 
100 years from the mid-nineteenth century, It was subjected to all 
kinds of bullying and aggression by imperialism and suffered 
from great misery and humillation. In their struggle to save and 
revitalise the country, many people with lofty ideals groped in 
the dark, advanced wave upon wave, and even laid down their 
lives for the cause. Unfortunately, pone of them succeeded. The 
salvos of the October Revolution brought China Marxism- 
Leniniam which, once integrated with the Chinese workers’ 
movement, gave birth to the Chinese Communist Party. 
Following a protracted and arduous struggle under the 
leadership of the Chinese Communist Party, the Chinese pcople 
at last, overthrew the “three big mountains‘—imperialism, 


feudalism and bureaucratic capltalism—and founded the New ' 


China. 

Under the-lendership of the Chinese Conimunist Party, the 
Chinese people of all nationalities have made concerted efforts in 
overcoming various difficulties and succeeded in luring a poor 
and backward China into a socialist country with initial 

prosperity, Through our hard work for more than 40 years, we 
have solved the problem ’of inadequate food and clothing for a 
population that accounts for one-fifth of the world’s total, built 
an independent and rather comprehensive system of industry 
and national economy and developed scence, technology, 


education, culture, public health and sports, thus enhancing’ 


China’s overall national strength. The Chinese people have come 
to reallse from their own experience that only socialism can save 
China and only by building socialism can China prosper. 


+ 


CHINA’S reforms started from the countryside and then 
proceeded into urban areas to cover all sectors. While it took only 
a few years for the rural reform to produce the desired result, an 
all-round reform of the economic system has proved to be much 
more complex and arduous. Reform is a great practice, and we 
are exploring our way ahead. i 
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To achieve our Party’s goal, we have combined reform with 
development and worked out a three-step strategy for economic 
and social development; 

—First, to lake len yeans to double the 1980 gross kationit 

product in terms of conslant prices and solve the problem 

of inadequale food and dothing. We have accomplished 

this task ahead of schedule. 

—Secondly, to quadruple the 1980 GNP in terms of 

constant prices by the end of the century so thal the people 

natlonwide could live a relatively comfortable life. We are 
now working hard towards this end. 

—Thirdly, to make China’s per capita GNP reach in 

the level of moderately industrialised natlons by 
the middle of the century, besically realising socialiai 
modernisation. 

Daring the 1980s, China's GNP Increased by 136 jerat and 
its national income by 131 per cent in terms of constant prices. 
Considerable progresa was also made in science and lechnology, 
education and culture, and the overall national strength grew 
farther. The averuge level of consumption of the rural and urban “ 
residents went up by 80 per cent after adjustment due to the prie 
factor. 

We made these tremendous achievements in the 1980s aiy 
because we carricd out reform of the economic system and 
opening ta the outside world. Reform has brought about 
significant changes in the fabric of the economic system: . 

1} The single-sector system of public ownership of the past 
was gradually transformed into’a system containing diverse 
economic sectoes,with public ownership as the main body. Over 
the past decade, we upheld the socialist public ownership as the 
mainstay and in. the meantime encouraged an appropriate 
development of individual economic activities and the private 
sector In the urban and rural areas as well as enterprises with 
sole foreign Investment and joint ventures, We gave public 
ownership a principal part in the economy, while giving other 
economic elements a role that is supplementary and beneficial to 
the socialist economy. Such a policy is sulted to the current level 
of productive forces in China and conducive to the development 
of the socialist planned commodity economy. 

2) The single-mode system of distribution of the past was 
gradually changed to a system which is mainly “to each 
according to his work” and supplemented by other modes. This 
change is of great importance for climinating egalitarianism and 
bringing into play the enthusiasm of working masses and various 
sectors of society. We allow and assist some people and areas to 
get well-off before others through honest labour and lawful 
operations; at the same time, we encourage those who have- 
become well-off first to provide assistance to those still in 
poverty so as ta achieve common prosperity and prevent a wide 
gap between the poor and the nch. Common prosperity and 
prevention of the polarisation of society is an Important principle 
of the soctalist system; it also demonstrates the immense 
superionty of this system. DE 
(Continued on page 33) 
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SOCIALISM. FOR NEXT GENERATION 


From the Debris of a Shattered Dream: 


` G. BALACHANDRAN 


a'y, istory, as Leninist politicians of only two those on the Left—following the Soviet practice of 
H, generations ago might have told their reluctant regarding the state as a surrogate for the people. 7 
bourgeo.s allies, has a way of energising itself | More immediately, as Doordarshan never tires of 
without warning, to cast wavering reformers aside reminding us, India was active in seeking an end to 
and prepare the ground for a radical change. Now superpower confrontation but now that it has 
that the events of the last few weeks in the Soviet come about in rather unexpected circumstances, 
„n Union, if not those of the last two years in Eastern her rulers find themselves with little room for 
~ Europe, have conclusively shown that the tide of | manoeuvre in international affairs; in general wey 
history does not flow in any one direction, Marxists find the prospect of an “unipolar” world galling. 
can no longer elude their responsibility to come to ` If recent events have revealed the acne 
terms with the present and prepare to salvage their character of India’s responses to the opportunities 
ideals from the debris left behind by the collapse of and challenges posed by the evolving international ` 
“existing socialism”. order, they have also shown up the dilemmas of 
Socia ism (by which I mean Marxian socialism) the Left movement. The achievements of the Left 
was central to the agendas and preoccupations of movement are many and noteworthy, and its role 
at least three generations, both of those who swore in defending the plural character of Indian society 
by the ideal and of those who fought against itin in the face of the most concerted attacks upon it in 
their spheres of life. The unexpectedly rapid collapse recent history cannot be denied. More the’ irony 
of revolutionary socialism in its twentieth-century therefore that an important section of the Indian 
version has thus unhinged the latter as much asit Left should reject the Soviet Union's movement 
has the former, and promises to leave a vacuum towards a more plural order and set. its face| 
that is more emotional and existential than against reform. This attitude makes even less sense 
intellectual. when it is becoming clear that the changes of recent 
In India, the great land of syncreticism in precept years will leave a major imprint upon not only the 
and practice, the challenges these changes pose are objectives and programmes of the communist 
especially difficult. The impact of Soviet-style social- movement, but also on its strategy and tactics. 
ism and of open communist participation in almost f 
all spheres of public life are evident everywhere, pii 
India’s ruling elites having been particularly receptive av 
to these influences. The USSR underlined several SOVIET developments of the last few years have 
useful lessons Gn the importance of a strong state fundamentally to be explained in terms of domestic 
in an environment dominated by predatory socio-economic and political-strategic factors. It is 
imperizlist powers which India’s ruling elites were tempting to blame “imperialist” forces for many of / 
quick to absorb. A.strong state for which the Soviet these. For example, there can be no doubt that the 
Union ílso helped set up the material basis, has OECD economies have been less forthcoming with 
since formed the corner-stone (lately crumbling aid than they had led Soviet leaders to expect in 
due to internal contradictions) of Indian nationalism the late 1980s. Besides, while large sections of the 
in all is variants, whether Left, Right or Centre, Soviet intelligentsia held extremely naive expectations 
with large sections of Indian AE A of the West:and of market-oriented reform, the 
7 making of the middle-class consciousness of the 
seventies and eighties has to be studied carefully 
before we can be clear about the dialectic between 
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“propaganda” and perception. But to the extent 
that faith in the West was directly proportional to 
lack of faith in the Soviet leadership, its institutions 
and its official media, domestic factors must be 
ed as having beenvat least as responsible as 
external factors for this crisis of faith. - 
We know little about the precise factors or 
assessments which com pelled the Soviet leadership 
‘ff to trade important elements in their strategic and 
security doctrines for intangible, and as yet 
unrealised, gains. Coming as these changes did on 
the heels of the most viclous phase in the Cold War 
since the Cuban crisis during which, as a high- 
ranking KGB defector’ to the West, has ‘recently 
revealed, the Soviet Union actually expected a 
nuclear attack and had instructed her embassies 


abroad to'be alert for tell-tale signs of preparations ` 


for « one (), they suggest a loss of nerve combined 
with a crisis of faith at the highest levels of the 
Soviet leadership. Even when we do not under- 
estimate the immediate and longer- term problems 
„that Gorbachev and his advisers had to contend 
‘with, his actions in the international arena, divorced ' 
as ‘they were from any semblance of realpolitik, 
suggest that he was carried away by his own 
rhetoric of “new thinking” in international affairs; 
these, in a sense, also reflect this crisis. It would be 
an odd argument indeed which blames “imperialist” 
._propaganda’ for undermining a leadership’s faith 
_ in the prescriptions and practices deriving’ from 
seven decades of its undisputed sway over a 
country which, far from being an intellectually 
| colonised banana republic, was the alternative source 
| of an attempt at a different type of colonisation, 
tis riecessary to récognise that the Soviet socialist, 
experiment as we have known it has failed, and 
{that it cannot be redeemed in anything like its old 
form. More importantly, the sources of the failure . 
|were primarily domestic. While the Soviet economy 
was not in a state of visible collapse, it had lost all 
resilience and there was an imperative need for 
thoroughgoing’ reforms. Not only were incomes 
stagriating, but also several socjal indicators were 
perhaps beginning to move adversely. For all its 
vaunted system of free and universal medical care, 
reports have appeared in the Western press to 
suggest that average life expectancy actually declined 
during 1965-85 while infant mortality rose during 
the same period. . 

It was’ also clear that the Soviet Union was 
growing increasingly incapable of meeting the 
challenge of the technological revolution not only 
in the a area of civilian industry, but also in defence- 


J 


related areas. The Soviet military top brass recognised 
this emerging problem,’ which explains why they 


y were willing to support Gorbachev's economic 


Po now, there is not much, dispute within the 


Y 


4 


| 
| 


reforms all these years. It is worth stressing that 


2 


Soviet ‘Union over the objectives of economic reform: 
the leaders of the abortive coup, it will be recalled, 
pledged tø move the country, towards a market 
economy. From all indications, the only alternative 
to reform was to put the Soviet Union in‘the kind 
of seizure which even the most apathetic citizens of 
that country would have reacted, to with suppressed 
or open rage,: particularly under conditions of 
deteriorating living standards. 

The political and other constraints under which 
Gorbachev had to begin the reform of the Soviet 
economy were daunting to say the least. Stone- 
walling by party conservatives, who for instance | 
would not hear of cooperativising all-union food’, 
distribution but who tolerated the growth of private 
retail trade in a climate of shortages, saw to it that 
reform would be piecemeal and would be determined 
by. political expediency. Political opposition as much 
as poor planning and execution undoubtedly. affected 
the sequence of Gorbachev’s reforms which en- 
couraged speculative activity whose distributional 
effects, both inter-personal and inter-regional, were 
visible enough to undermine social stability. The 
nature of the reform process also put resources. in 
the hands of a narrow class of urban and rural 
service entrepreneurs in an environment unrégulated 
enough to evoke unfavourable companions with 
early frontier societies. i 

From the little sober analysis so far ayailable, 
this section (and.the urban middle-class, on which 
more below) may have ridden the eyents of recent - 
weeks. Neither their, programme; nor indged the 


p demonstratioris during the days of the coup 


which never drew more than fifty thousand’ ‘people, 
when Gorky street and its environs within a stone’s 
throw of the Kremlin boast a pre-theatre traffic of 


` half that number, may have had active popular 


sanction. But it is once again necessary: to set 
against this the fact that neither the unreformed 


J system nor Gorbachev's reform plan(s) have fired 


the popular imagination in recent years. The former 
was a source of great, stifling sullenness (especially 
for women, who got the worst of a raw deal) which 


4 was threatening to freeze the system and: Soviet 


society into complete immobility. 

It is common for people driven to anguish by 
recent developments to point to ‘the age and 
employment structure of the support that the old 
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regime enjoyed. There is nothing surprising in the 
fact that workers threatened with unemployment 
of an indefinite duration in a slimmer, post-reform 
system have a feeling of nostalgia for the cld order, 
nor is there any reason why their attitude shoul 

be the yardstick by which to judge the merit of. the 

reform proposals. Turning now to the age aspect: 


clearly, the old regime had lost the support of most / 


urbanites below the age of forty who had had 
access to higher education; but there was little 
evidence of opposition from older, less educated 
people from the provinces and from senior citizens, 
who in fact may have been. a source of passive 
support. This age--and location-specific nature of 
allegiance or opposition to a regime is by no means’ 


,,unique :o the Soviet Union, most revolutionary 
~ crowds, as studies of them have repeatedly shown, 


being made up of younger, city-bred people. 

But there is a further reason for the age-profile 
of support that the old regime enjoyed or forfeited. 
It is well-known, but often ignored by apologists 
for the old regime, that the Revolution, the civil 
war, the collectivisation drive and the purges, not 
to speak of the Second World War, cost the Soviet 


Union nearly (here estimates differ) 50'to 100! 


million Hves. The purpose here is not to apportion 
blame, it being self-evident that Western powers 
too, who encircled the new Soviet Union or arined 
the Whites and their supporters, have blood on 
their hands. Taken over a thirty-year period, these 
deaths (zt the most conservative estimates) accounted | 
for abort one in seven or eight people i in the Soviet 
Union. This is roughly one person in about one- 
and-a-half households, but these deaths were 
distribuzed unevenly. across classes and regions. 
Family members of those who were on the wrong 
side of tnese events were also hounded and banned 
from state service until the War and once again 
afterwa-ds. These exclusions, whether intended to} 
be so (C. Wright Mills) or otherwise, opened up 
many a‘venues of rapid occupational, incomes and 
inter-regional mobility in the newly-emerging society. 

The age groups supporting the regime would 
predominantly have been either direct beneficiaries 
of this nobility or their first generation descendants. 
In fortunate contrast, no such convulsion rocked 
the Soviet Union in the last two generations, and in 
fact the situation stabilised sufficiently for the 
descendants of the persecuted (fifty years previously) 
to return from the cold to old and new occupations 
and homes. 


Thes2 two sections, those who were denied the / 


avenues of mobility that were cleared for the 
earlier two generations or who expected more 
from life than their elders and more than the | 


` who 


„system was able to give them; and those whose 


parents and grand-parents had been made to give 
way in the great scrambles of the previous 
years, have been showing considerable . signs ‘of 
disaffection since the early- or mid-seventies. The 
growing popularity of samizdat literature, which in 
this period was first dominated by Gulag-type 
accounts, is evidence' of this. The Pik heres of 
these generations were not Gagarin, Tereshkova, 
much less the tractor ” Kollektiv” or its driver Tavizin 
together upturned virgin soils, but Bulgakov, 
Akhmatova, Mandelshtam, Vysotsky and of course, 
the. Beatles. By the early-, mid-eighties, while the 
above remained popular, the samizdat ‘movement 
came to be preoccupied increasingly with religious, 
occult and astrological literature. By now the loss 
of faith of these sections in their regime was 
complete. Gorbachev's early reforms saved them 
from cynicism, but were inadequate to retrieve 
their support for the system. 

Yeltsin's major advantage lay in his ability to s0 


` cast his populist platform that these groups would 


identify with him and mobilise themselves on his 
behalf. His anti-nomenklatura polemics (together 
with some subtle and not-so-subtle efforts, since 
the summer of 1988, to pander to Russian nationalisin 
and anti-Semitic sentiments) also got him the Support 
of the man/woman in the street fed up with 
queues and shortages. These had hot only grown 
worse thanks to falling oil revenues ‘and- rising 
defence expenditures ahaa earlier period but also 
the information and expectations revolution ‘un- 
leashed by the reforms put their relative deprivation 
in a particularly sharp (and stark) perspective. - 
Being the first popular politidan in the more 
open Soviet Union. that Gorbachev inaugurated, 
Yeltsin had considerable power, while the conser- 
vatives, still hoping to run politics in the old way 
divested him, foolishly even from their own point 
of view, of all responsibility. The resignations of 
Shevardnadze and Yakovlev from positions of res- 
ponsibility to campaign for their causes is a testimony 
to Yeltsin’s success in unsettling a modestly reforming 
leadership, but of course neither of these individuals 


have the recklessness which was Yeltsin’s great, 


advantage.and perhaps, will prove his undoing. * 
m 


MOVING our attention from recent events to the 
immediate future, it appears safe to predict that 
central planning and large-scale state ownership of 
the means of production in agriculture and industry 
will not return in the foreseeable future. The 
“marketisation” (to use a vulgar phrase) of the 
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Soviet economy will reduce employment over the 
medium term. It will also force the curtailment of 
free or subsidised services (of whatever quality) in 
spheres like health care, housing and education. 
All these, particularly the former in a society where 
“full employment” was a social fiction but a private 
reality, are likely to create a sense of deprivation at 
the same time as the speed of change disorients 
large sections of the people. 
In addition, the benefits of reform are likely to 


be a long time in the coming, whether or not the `’ 


West loosens purse-strings adequately. The Soviet 
people have rather unrealistic, but understandable, 
tions of reform (as, for example, Finnish 
boots at affordable prices) which will not be met in 
ten years of political stability and rapid economic 
growth. In the meantime and perhaps even thereafter, 
they are likely to find themselves price-rationed 
where previously they had been quantity rationed. 
If the latter led to seething resentment against the 
privileges of the Communist Party officials, the 
formér will probably ‘lead to social tensions of 
which a ‘rise in “inner-city” crime and rioting 
would be only one manifestation. . 
More generally, this climate of transition will 
provide nationalistic ahd chauvinistic forces a fertile 
d for their activity, more so as the erosion 
m' within of the Communist’ Parties ‘is all but 
~complete. Ethnic strife thus threatens, despite con- 
federative treaties, to be a source of major tragedy 
-in the future, more so as the Soviet society has yet 
to seriously reckon with reactions against the forced 
community and popplation resettlement exercises 
that the old regime so casually indulged in. In the 
worst case, the Communist Party which was always 
Russian-dominated, may emerge, as it has in Serbia, 
to mobilise all the losers into inter-ethnic strife. 
The above is ae no means an exhaustive list of 
the daunting ibilities facing the Soviet people 
over the next few years. For instance, much simpler 
reforms involving proportionately much smaller 
cufs in expenditures and real, wages have precipitated 
hyperinflation and capital flight in countries where 
the political leadership lacked the will to enforce 
the necessary cuts. “Adjustment with a human 
face” may be possible in countries like India where 
the macro-, ‘structural and institutional imbalances 
are not'so considerable or deep-rooted, but “adjust- 
ment” is unlikely to survive the plastic surgery 
needed to give it a human face in the Soviet Union; 
nor has the West what it pikes to make the pes 


a painless one. i 
IV 


THE unexpectedly rapid unravelling of Soviet- 


style socialism has unsettled most Leftists, even 
those who had little sympathy for the system. The ¢ 
implications that the recent developments there 
and in Eastern Europe have for Marxian -political 
theory and practice are not easy to digest. Moreover, 
Leftist activists iri India, more than their national 
level leaders or activists elsewhere, have to make 
the necessary adjustments in a climate of derision 
and barracking that their trdditional political 
opponents are bound to.create for their efforts. All 
these together with the mind-boggling complexities 
of future reform in the Soviet Union, and ‘perhaps 
new revelations from there implicating’ leaders 
from Lenin to Chernenko, will be enough to make 
most Leftists succumb to the temptation of burying 
their heads in the sand and behave as if nothing 
has changed. It is already evident that some Leftists ,- 
have decided on this easy course. In the future 
more are likely to follow. 

“If India’s thriving Left movement is’ not to 
become a relic of the past and begin to resemble a 
sect such as the one perpetuated by the followers 
of Enver Hoxha in various parts of the world, it 
cannot avoid taking a hard and close look at recent 
events. In the remainder of this article, therefore, a 
tentative effort is made to map out the discursive ` 
space that recent developments have helped create. 

However events unfold in the next few months 
and years, it will be hard to evade the fact'that the 
failure of the socialist experiment of the last seven 
decades has been very costly in terms of' human 
lives. Reference has already been made. to the 
forcible relocation of whole populations and commu- ` 
nities'to implement grandiose schemes formulated _ 
by megalomaniacally inclined economic and strategic 
planners. The environmental costs of the Soviet 
Union’s planning and development efforts of the 
last seventy years have not been estimated, but 
these promise to be considerable. Even were. the 
Soviet Union to stabilise, as the most optimistic 
scenarios envisage, into a social democracy of the — 
Scandinavian variety, the question would have to ' 
be addressed whether the tremendous human and 
environmental costs that her peoples have, had to 
pay (and will continue to pay in the future) can be 
justified. Apart from those who died in the Soviet 
Union fighting the civil war, resisting or promoting 
collectivisation, or during the purges, millions of 
others all over the world gave their lives to the 
cause that the events of November 1917 and there- 
after brought to the forefront of international politics. 

Arguments based on zero-one counter-factual 
scenarios are admittedly unsatisfactory. For instance, 
itis impossible to judge how, many lives. would 
have been lost, whether in the land that came to be 
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rechristened the Soviet Union or elsewhere, over 
the sam2 time horizon had the events of November 
_ 1917 no: taken place. But misleading as they, can be 
' in most situations, zero-one assumptions can focus 


-~ the mird wonderfully on some issues. One such: 


issue, which is as great a moral imperative now as 
it was in 1917 and which needs to be re-examined 
afresh, :s that of the inter-generational distribution 
of the -urdens and benefits of a revolution or any 
other form of state-building or transforming activity. 

Related to this is the issue of the content of a 
revoluton. Partly, the Soviet Revolution failed in 
being unable to transform the material basis of 
post-revolutionary society. But also, the Revolution 
and its course, indeed’ Leninist tactics in general, 
were based on a set of primitive nostrums regarding 
the relationship ‘between the material basis of 


œ existence and human consciousness. Notwithstand- 
ing the scale On which ‘they wrought change, 


therefoze, the activities of the leaders. of the 


Revolucion were essentially frivolous, the aims of | 
the Revolution having a very narrow overlap with - 
the urges of the people in whose name it was, 


carried out and who interpreted it in their own 
terms. The seeming autonomy of popular 
consciousness, which Gramsci took the first tentative 
steps towards recognising, and the manner in 
which appropriates reality have been the focus of 
severa. studies by social historians and 
anthropologists who have by no means been 
unreceptive to Marxian ideas. . 

Communist Parties, especially in India, need to 
take an urgent look at such studies without 
condemning them as “idealist fantasies”, more so 
as they undermine their very raison d'etre as parties 
commi-ted to carrying out a traditional revolution. 
That thése parties have taken steps to highlight the 
plural elements of India’s religious and folk traditions 
is gooc news, but they have to do more than use 
them merely as tools of propaganda. They have to 
apprec ate that the people refract reality through 
so mary different. prigms that revolutions-and the 
monolithic structures they bring in their wake are 


rarely suitable vehicles for.responding to popular ` 


material and spiritual urges, while the ambition 
that treditional Marxist-Leninists have of recasting 
the latter through six weekly indoctrination lessons 
or'thrcugh thirty-page pamphlets on “Dialectical 
and Historical Materialism” is arrogant, “irresponsible 


and ultimately unrealisable: The longer-term impli-' ~ 


cations of these events is to question the role of the 
central.sed Communist Party as an ‘organisation of 


“professional revolutionaries” inthe vanguard of 


the wo-king-class movement”. Real and sustainable 
change involves a great deal more arduous effort 


by different sections of society under conditions of 
open democratic activity than are compan orga- 
nised parties, indined'to set them in judgement 


~ of the people and ‘substitute for them, can possibly 


appreciate, much less consummate. 


‘* “Another issue that recent events have teow 


up in the air pertains to the design of a socialist 
economy. It is dangerous to argue, as used to be 
done until only the other day, that the search for 


. reform in the Soviet Union does not fundamentally 


negate the model of economic development she 
adopted for much of the last sixty years and that 
India and her Communist Parties have no lessons 
to learn from the Soviet experience. There is also 
no point looking to Marx, (not even his Critique of 
the Gotha Programme) for insights here because he 
implicitly accepted the models of socialism put 
forward by the so-called Ricardian socialists, and 
proceeded to supply what he believed they lacked, 
that is, an understanding of the dynamics of history 
and of the transition to a new society. Lenin was a 
tactician and agitator par excellence who did ‘not 
seriously concern himself with the socialist ongani- 
sation of society, economic policy-making during 
his days being informed much more by political- 

strategic considerations than doctrinaire ones. 

Into this zone of confusion stepped Stalin, the 
opportunist par excellence. Stalin’s objectives were 
to consolidate hisown power and consolidate state 
power, in that order. The former objective compelled 
him to swing between repudiating the need for 
heavy industry, and espousing it, both with his 
customary virulence. The latter objective propelled 
him towards an economic model which would 
provide an efficient accumulation mechanism at 
the cost of workers and peasants, that is, the 


. people in whese name the Revolution was carried 


out. Its successes strengthened the state at the cost 
of the people, and as such it soon became a course 
that many “non- revolutionary” bourgeois states 
adopted in different degrees in the last forty years. 
There is hence ‘nothing’ sacrosanct, much less 
virtuous, about the Soviet model of socialist society, 
and its:rejfection by its own people should not be 
seen as signifying the end of all socialism. The 
search fora humane and just society will continue, 
only if is going to be impossible to lay down any ` 
one model of such a society or of the transition to 
one: What'is clear, however, ‘is that issues related 


“ to, say, the environment, gender equality and the 
dignity, freedom and well-being of the individual in 


a decentralised and democratic order, and not the 
supposedly immutable interests of any unchanging 


~ collective entity, would be the major concerns of 


the revamped Left-wing politics of the future. Q 
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IF THEY ARE LOOKING FOR HIDDEN POTENTIAL, - 
THEY MUST BELONG TO GAIL! 





That's how GAIL completed the mega project 
called the HBJ pipeline — through endless search 
and ceaseless efforts. To contribute significantly to 
thevenergy needs of India. 
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more LPG available to the rural sector and to 


reduce floring of this valuable fuel. Equally ‘ 
ignificant ore GAI 's efforts to find a substitute a 
for auto fuel with Compressed Natural Gas. 

GAIL is busy on several fronts, looking for ways mn 5 
and means of optimising use of natural gos and D 

, contributing to the nation’s axchequer, through a j $ 
- increased import substitution and foreign ' : 

exchange savings. 


Many projects are literally in the pipeline! 
GAIL — The future in the pipeline. 
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_ Actors in Yugoslav Crisis 


RANKO PETKOVIC 
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Tais is the first of a series of articles on the Yügoelav crisis by Dr Petkovic, Director and Editor-in-Chief of the 
prestigious periodical, Review of International Affairs, published from Belgrade. 


Be i he special character and complexi ie 
"SES Yugoslav crisis derives, inter alia, 
multitude of actors involved. These aoe are 
either deepening the crisis by their acts or being 
sexpectec to contribute to its resolution. 

1. The.Presidency of the SFR of Yugoslavia: Already 
*by its nature” predestined to be unable to act 
either uranimously or effectively since it is composed 
of representatives of Republics and Provinces which 
objectively have many uncommon and different 
interests, the Presidency of the Socialist Federal 
Republic (SFR) of Yugoslavia, forfeiting the charac- 
teristics of a genuine head of state and being trans- 
_ formed into a debating club without authority, has 
“ contributed to the deepening of the Yugoslav crisis. 

However, according to the existing Constitution, 
the Presidency of the SFR of Yugoslavia has 


important powers in the system of government of , 


the country being, among other things, the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Yugoslav armed forces. 
Regardless of its shortcomings and ineffectiveness, 
the Presidency of the SFR of Yugoslavia is therefore 
- expected to participate and play a role in the 
resolution of the Yugoslav crisis. 

.2. Tke Assembly of the SFR of Yu lavit: The 
.itting delegates of the Assembly of the SFR of 
Yugoslzevia were elected at the time of the one- 
party system. The Federal Chamber invested with 
greater powers, is still composed of delegates from 
that period, while in the Chamber of Republics and 
Provincés, composed on the basis of the principle 
of parity, old delegations have been replaced by 
new on2s delegated from multi-party Republic and 
Provindal Assemblies, except from the’ Assembly 
of Kosovo. Already on two occasions, due to the 
obstacles to the holding of regular multi- 
parliamentary elections, the Assembly of the SFR 
of Yugoslavia has extended its own mandate, by 
the latest decision until the end of 1991. : 

Due to these as well as other drcumstances, es- 
pecially due to the fact that actual power has been 
“transferred” to the Republics, the prestige and 


—Editor 


Pa 


influence of the ately of the SFR of Yugoslavia 
‘has reached its nadir. It personifies a disintegrating 
constitutional order which is hardly respected by 
anyone; however, from the point of view of legality 
and legitimacy, the Assembly of the SFR of 
Yugoslavia remains the central body for the consti- 
tutional and legal resolution of the Yugoslav crisis. 

3. The Federal Executive Council: The government 
of Prime Minister Ante Markovic has on several 
occasions presented a relatively coherent programme 
for the resolution of the crisis, emphasising the 
constitutional transformations necessary for the 
implementation of economic reforms and market 
mechanisms. The best illustration of non-implemen- 
tation or obstruction of the programme is the 
present dimension of.the Yugoslav crisis. 

In a situation characterised by violation of the 
constitutional order of Yugoslavia, obstruction of 
the necessary constitutional changes and legitimate 
or arbitrarily arrogated powers by the Republica, it 
is small surprise that the manoeuvrability of the 
Federal Government is extremely limited. It is in 
these circumStances that its impotence is rooted 
rather than in the objective difficulties inherent in 
the transition from the command or consensus- 
based economy to a market-oriented one. .’ 

However, despite the obstruction of its work 
and programme, the Federal Government remains 
in office as an important actor, partly because it 
alone has a coherent p e for the resolution 
of the crisis enjoying almost undivided international 
support, and partly because the Republics confront- 
ing one another could hardly have been expected 
to agree on a new Prime Minister and a new 
Federal Government and the demise of the current 
government would create a political vacuum with 
unmitigated chaos which could lead to a coup 
d'etat. 

This makes the role of the Federal Govemment 
in the resolution of the crisis very much dependent 
on further political developments. Potentially, this 
role might pe ae significant and yet it may be 
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less than effective in the ‘long run. — 


4. The Yugoslav Peoples’ Army: In all states, . 
particularly those that used to be authoritarian, the _ 


Army played an important role, especially against 
the threat of an outside attack or dvil war. The 
current situation in Yugoslavia is fraught with the 
danger of a possible outbreak of inter-ethnic conflicts 
and civil war, so that the’ question as to what the 
Army will do is very much on the agenda. Some 
claim that the Army will carry out a coup d’etat in 


order to save the bankrupt communist systém or. 


ward off civil war (or both), whereas others maintain 
that it is incapable of it for many reasons, the most 


important among them being the fact that the , 


ongoing processes in. the country express the will 
and aspirations of the sovereign peoples of 
_ Yugoslavia. 

.~ With its loyalties divided between the commitment 
to protect the existing constitutional order and the 
borders of Yugoslavia and the obligation to respect 
the processes which, admittedly, should-signify the 
exercise of the right of self-determination and a 
democratic transformation of Yugoslavia, the 
Yugoslav People’s Army has found itself in v 
dire straits. Its position is nat much helped by the 
Presidency of the SFR of Yugoslavia, its Commander- 
in-Chief ripped by inconsistency and vacillation. 

To the extent to which Yugoslavia is wantonly 
plunged into the whirlwind of inter-ethnic conflicts 
and civil war, the role of the Yugoslav People’s 
Army is becoming increasingly important by the 
force of that circumstance. The Army’s role is 
important all by ifself, since the very existence of 
an organised armed force and its current trouble- 
shooting activities in ‘the inter-ethnic conflicts in 
Yugoslavia have been a deterrent to the Republics 
and other actors in the Yugoslav crisis to undertake 
measures that could provoke.a coup d'etat. 

The mistrust of the Army at home and abroad as 
the presever of ideological flame as .well as the 
principled opposition to its interference in political 
disputes are on the wane since it is being increasingly 


perceived as the only and last factor capable of - 


preventing inter-ethnic and other conflicts with 
unforeseeable consequences. 

5. Republics and their Lenderships: From the point 
of view of the constitutional and legal system of 


‘Yugoslavia, as well as from that of the transfer of ‘ 


actual political, economic and other powers, ‘the 
Republics are actors par excellence in both the 
exacerbation and possible resolution of the Yugoslav 
crisis. And .the actual -clout in the Republics is 
wielded by their leaderships, that is, the Presidents 
of the Republics or the Presidents of the Republics’ 
Presidencies, the Republics’ Assemblies, their organs 
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of the Republics. ; 

In fact, the Republics are involved in two ways 
in the Yugoslav crisis: in their genuine capacity as . 
accomplished or semi-accomplished sovereign 


nation-states and through their legitimate represen- 


tatives in the bodies and organs of the federation. 
In the final analysis, the principal among all 
questions of the Yugoslav crisis—the future set-up 
of Yugoslavia, even its coñtinued existence as a 
state—concerns the future and destiny of the 
Republics themselves, Hat is, the peoples living in 


_ them. 


However, the Republics and their leaderships 
are both legitimate and illegitimate actors in the 
Yugoslav crisis. The legitimacy of Republics’ leader- 
ships derives from the free multi-party elections 


` held in them regardless of the circumstances.and 


aegis objections, whereas their illegitimacy stems 
m the fact that they have set up, internal consti- ~ 


- tutional systems and arrogated part of the rights in 


violation of the existing constitutional order of the 
SFR of Yugoslavia. Hence there is no contradiction 
in the recognition of the inalienable right of the 
Republics, that is, the peoples and citizens living in 
them, to decide their own destinies and, by extension, 
the destiny ‘of Yugoslavia and the assertions that 
the Republics and their leaderships are among the 
main culprits for the situation in which Yugoslavia 
has found itself. 

In assessing the blame for the current situation, 
as well as in visualising the possible contribution to 
the resolution of the crisis, it should be- bome in 
mind that neither the blame nor the capacity to 
make a constructive contribution are “equally” dis- ` 
tributed. The leaderships of the two largest Republics, 
Serbia and Croatia, have a special role and 
responsibility for a number of reasons. 

6, Political Parties:“Political parties, their leaders 


- and representatives are also actors in the. Yugoslav 


crisis, be they in power in the individual Republics 


‘or in the Opposition In Parliament or outside it. 


Depending on their role and participation, they are 

identifiable, to some extent, with Federal or Republic 

organs and bodies or can be viewed in isolation. 
Formed on different political programmes, the 

parties that emerged on the ravines of the one- 

party system have conie to reflect the entire s 

of political leanings of all the strata of the Yugoslav 


- society, crossing swords over national, mune 


social, political and other issues. 

Many, political parties, especially those that came 
to power in the Republics, began to create their 
political profile and exercise influence on nationalist 

programmes so that by their inspiration and political 
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` Achieving Growth and Equity in India 


JAMES H. WEAVER 


he purpose of this paper is to assess Indian’ 


“4, economic performance during the last 40 
years and to raise the possibility of a new direction 
in ecomomic policy. The paper contains seven 
sections. The first section is a discussion of the 
interna-ional economic order and its impact on 
development. The second section details the 

of the developed countries as it impacts 
the development of less developed countries (LDCs). 
Section MI spells out four alternative development 
models that have emerged. Section IV outlines a 
strategy for broadbased sustainable development 
and cri-erla for measuring successful development. 
Section V analyses the results achieved in India by 
following the stateed import substitution industriali- 
sation model. Section VI asks why India has not 
done tetter and poses an answer to that question. 
Sectior VII offers recommendations as to what is to 
be done if equitable and sustainable growth is to be 
achieved. Section VII contains the conclusions. 


I. The International Economic Order' 

The three most important determinants of whether 
the less developed countries develop are: the inter- 
national economic order, that is, the rules of the 
game, the performance of the developed countries, 
and the strategy followed by the developing country 
itself. ° 


During the twentieth century there have been 


two irternational economic orders. After’ World 
War I, the Versailles order emerged. This order 
had three important elements. The first element 
was tre agreement that Germany had to pay 
reparations for the War and that the Allies had to 
repay the war debt to the United States. The 
second element was a series of trading blocs a 
sterling bloc, franc bloc, dollar bloc) accom ee 
by a high degree of protectionism. The third 
included limited international finance. 





It is widely believed that the Versailles order led to 
the Great Depression of the 1930s, just as Keynes 
had predicted it would in 1919 in The Economic 

ence of the Pence. It is also widely believed 
that the Versailles order contributed to reactive 
nationalism in Germany, to the rise of Nazism, and 
to the Second World War. -~ 

After World War II, the leaders of the world 
decided that a new order was required and such 
an order was negotiated, under Keynes’ leadership, 
at Bretton Woods, New Hampshire in 1944. The 
three important elements of this order were: First, 
few reparations were demanded and the Allied 
war debt was cancelled or greatly reduced. Second, 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade was 
designed to bring about an open global trading 
system to replace the onal blocs. Third, the 
World Bank and the International Monetary Fund 
were designed to ensure liberal international finance 
so that the system would grow and prosper. The 
United States emerged as an additional stimulator 
to the global economy by running very large trade 
deficits. 

The Bretton Woods system led to unprecedented 
growth in the world economy. Between 1950 and 
1980, there was almost a four fold increase in real 
world output. This was true for every continent, 
except Asia, where there was a seven fold increase 
in real output (Block, 1983). The Bretton Woods 
order was remarkably supportive of economic 
growth in the developing countries. 

Now the post-World War II economic order and 
the bipolar political order that accompanied it have 
broken down. The Cold war is over and the US has 
clearly won the ideological struggle. The US has 
won the Cold War. the same way Britain won 
World War I, that is, she is weaker than her allies. 
Both the US and the USSR are emerging from the 
Cold War with economies that face serious problems. 
Germany and Japan are the real winners of the 
Cold War. 

There are indications that the economic order 
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that is emerging in the 1990s has striking similarities 
to the Versailles order. There is insistence that the 
staggering debt burden of the Third World be 
paid. Trading blocs are emerging—Europe 1992, 
the North American free trade area, and the Japanese- 
led bloc. There is also a rise tn protectionism. 
Third, there may be an end to the liberal finance of 

- the post-World War II period. With the rise to 
economic power of Germany and Japan, there is a 
new type of hegemony—countries that do not run 
trade deficits, but run persistent trade surpluses. 
These countries are not wed to the idea of global 
expansionism that has dominated US foreign 
economic policy. 


During the 1980s, under the tutelage of the IMF, | 


the World Bank, and the US Government, the 
debtor nations in Africa and Latin America 
experienced a decade of declining per capita incomes 
greater than was_experienced during the Great 
Depression of the 1930s. There was a collapse of 
investment during this decade; so growth, if there 
is growth at all, will be slow in the 1990s as well. 
Thus, the IMF, the World Bank and the US 
Government hold out the prospect of another decade 
of austerity for these countries. Will there be a 
resurgence of reactive nationalism as there was in 
the 1930s? Will there be more Khomeinis and 
Gaddafis—this time with nuclear weapons? 

The world is more prosperous. and peaceful 
than it has been. at any time during the last 60 
years. There is enormous promise as the Cold War 
ends. There are also daunting challenges. There are 
no models for how to run a multipolar world nor 
for an economic order that restores growth and 
progress to the countries suffering from the debt 
crisis and enables those developing countries that 
have grown in the 1980s to continue that growth. 
So, it is not clear that the international economic 
order of the future will foster Indian development. 


l. Performance of the Developed Countries 
In the early 1980s, the developed countries suffered 
the deepest recession since the Great Depression of 
the 1930s. Following this recession, there was the 
longest peacetime recovery in history. Since 1983, 
-the growth of world output was as rapid as it was 
_in the 1970s and imports into industrialised countries 
“grew more rapidly than in the 1970s. The terms of 


trade for the developing countries were not as ' 


-avourable in the 1980s as in the 1970s and the real 
interest rates were high and volatile in the 1980s. 
The performance of the US economy, since 1982, 
was particularly impressive, as it experienced a 
healthy growth of GNP and employment and 
declining inflation. The amazing thing about this 


economic growth in the US is that it was fuelled by 
a loose fiscal policy—historically high peacetime 
fiscal deficits as a share of gross national product— 
and by a tight monetary policy and the highest real 
interest rates in recent history. The high interest 
rates attracted a flood of investment from the rest 
of the world to finance the fiscal deficit. The US 
went from being the world’s largestcreditor nation 
to being the world’s largest debtor nation in a 
remarkably short time. The US is no longer a net 
lender to the developing countries each year and, 
in fact, the developing countries were making net 
transfers to the developed countries of $40 billion 
per year during the late 1980s. This is a striking 
example of the reverse Robin Hood principle, that 
is, taking from the poor to give to the rich. 

The US also ran unprecedentedly large deficits 
in its balance of trade in the 1980s. This, accompanied 
by the fact that the US economy is one of the most 
open economies in the world, led to a flood of 
imports into the US from the less developed 
countries. Indian exports to the US grew by eight 
per cent per year during the 1980s. 

Thus, we conclude that, with the exception of 
the early years of the 1980s, the developed countries 
grew dramatically, in the decade and, despite 
growing protectionism, remained open to the 
developing countries’ exports. On the other hand, 
after the debt crisis hit in 1982, private external 
finance for the developing countries dried up and 
the developing countries made sizable net transfers 
to the developed countries each : 

There is very little India or any developing 
country can do to change the international economic 
order or the performance of the developed countries. 
However, the developing countries can control the 
most important deterniinant of development and 
that is their own domestic strategies and policies. 
Let us now examine the strategies that have been 
used in an effort to achieve development. 

HI. Four Development Strategies 

Four development models or ateges have 
emerged. These include laissez faire- free trade, the 
Soviet model, state-led import substitution industria- 
lisation, and state-led export promotion. 

The first model wàs the laissez faire-free trade 
model that emerged in the United Kingdom. This 
led to rapid industrialisation and to extraordinary 
economic power which enabled a tiny island off 
the coast of Europe to dominate the world economy 
for decades. But the model had negative aspects 
(exploitation of women and children, economic 
instability, inequality, monopolies, externalities) 
which so condemned the model that no developing 
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country has used it in the twentieth entity: except 
Hong Kong, which was a colony of Britain and 
didn’t ¢hoose the model for itself. `.. 

In reaction to the perceived weakness of laissez 
faire, the USSR designed the Soviet model of develop- 
ment. Tris model puts the state in the leading role 
by callir.g for the nationalisation of economic assets 
and fora planned economy. The agricultural sector 
is seen as subordinate to the industrial sector’in 
that it serves to provide resources for rapid industria- 


lisation. The model was virtually closed to trade © 


with the rest of the world. The Soviet model also 
led to repid industrialisation. Prior to World War I, 
Russia was the sixth or seventh largest industrial 
power iin the world and had approximately 10 per 
cent of the US industrial output. The USSR, in forty 
years, tecame the second largest industrial power 
with almost 50 per cent of the US industrial output. 
But this model, too, had serious flaws which have 
nowhere been better detailed -than in Mikhail 
Gorbacnev’s Perestroika. Fhe Soviet economy, and 


its imitators are not dynamic economies with the .. 


capacity to make rapid technological innovations 
arid to provide plentiful supplies of consumer 
goods. Thus, virtually all Soviet type systems are 
undertzking rddical reforms in the 1990s. 
Follcwing on the Soviet model and borrowing 


heavily from it, the developing countries designed ` 


the state-led import substitution: industrialisation 
model 2f development in the 1950s. India led the 
way w.th the’Mahalanobis plan. The model gave 
the state the leading role—to plan the economy, to 

initiate ecdnomic activity in those sectors where It 
was dezmed that the private sector was too weak 
to do so, to nationalise the commanding heights of 
the economy, to extract resources from agriculture 
to use to subsidise industrialisation, to minimise 


imports except those needed for industrialisation’ 
and to-allocate those imports that were allowed, to 


minimise foreign investment, and to allocate foreign 


_ exchange. This model also’ brought about rapid 


industzialisation. However, the model has been 
revealed to be seriously flawed. It lacks dynamism. 
As Walter Russel Mead puts it, “these economies 
have learned to walk, but they cannot fly”. They 
cannot “take off”, to borrow Walt Rostow’s phrase. 

The fourth model that has emerged, state-led 
export promotion, also borrowed from the: Soviet 


model. Japan, Korea and’ Taiwan are the most 


striking examples of the success of this strategy. 
The governments of these countries guide and plan 
‘the eccnomy, pick those industries which will be 
pushec, encourage exports with subsidised interest 


and foreign exchange, encourage cooperation 
between major firms and between those firms and 


rates. 


the government, educate and discipline labour to 
provide a docile and low-wage work force. This 
model, too, has had extraordinary suçcess in terms 
of industrialisation, economic growth, employment 


generation, and equity. Unfortunately, the model is 


based on a logical fallacy—that all cquntries can 
run an export surplus at the same time. Some 


_ countries have to be able to run a trade dèficit if 


developing countries are going to use this model. 
So far, the United States has played this role. Can it 
continue to do:this forever? 

We have, thus, four flawed models of develop- 
ment today. It is clear that we need a new vision of 
development and a new strategy far achieving it. 


IV. Toward Broadbased, Sustainable 

Such a new strategy of development would have 
five elements. First, successful development requires . 
a healthy, growing economy. Indicators of a healthy 
economy are maximum growth of per capita Income, 


relatively full employment of people and capital, 


relatively stable prices, and external equilibrium. 

Second, development requires a structural trans- 
formation. Economies in less developed countries 
are characterised by low productivity, low levels of 
education, use of animate energy to-do the work, 
and agriculture as the leading sector in terms of 
GNP and employment. If they are going to be able 
to sustain high levels of per capita income, industry 
must replace agriculture as the dominant secfor, 
the labour force must become educated so that 
workers can use inanimate energy to do the work 
and thereby become more productive. 

Third, the benefits must be widely shared. The 
extent to which they are shared can be measured 
by looking at the’ percentage of people living in 
absolute poverty, the percentage of children suffering 
from malnutrition, the percentage of the population 
that is literate, life expectancy, and infant mortality , 


“i 


Fourth, development implies increasing democra- 
tisation, increasing pluralism, and increasing respect 
for human rights. This means growth of mediating 
institutions between the individual and the state— 
unions, women’s: groups, farmers’ associations, 


" etc, to enable people to express themselves € 


politically. It also means a free press. oes 
Fifth, development must take place while’conser- 
ving and enhancing the environment.: We ‘can 


AY 


measure the qualify of the environment in terms of. 


pollution’ of the land, the air, and the water, 
deforestation, levels of ozone, acid rain, etc. 

We want our children and grandchildren to live 
in a better world than we are living in. This is what 


- motivates the proce of economic development. 
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V. The Results of the State-led ISI Model in India 

At the time of independente, the Government of 
India rejected the capitalist model of development 
because it was identified with British imperialism 
and because it was deemed to be unjust. An 
outward-orlented economy was also rejected because- 
exports were controlled by foreigners and the 


profits from the export sector were siphoned off ` 


` abroad. The state took over the active role in the 
economy because it was thought that the private 
sector was not able to undertake the necessary 
investment to achieve rapid industrialisation. India 
wanted to industrialise in order to be self-reliant 
and be able to defend herself in a hostile political 
environment—sandwiched between the two parts 
of Pakistan and next to a threatening China. India 
succeeded in creating the industiral base necessary 
to defend herself. The Government of India made 
` wise decision iri the 1950s. She accomplished her 
goal of self-reliance and self-defence. But what are 
the results in terms of economic growth and equity? 
We will evaluate those results, using the griteria 
laid out in Section IV above. 

First, we will evaluate the environment. The 
economic growth that India has achieved has been 
bought at high environment cost. The air, land and 
water are heavily polluted. The forests are heing 
cut down at a rapid rate. 

India has an enviable record with respect to 
democracy and pluralism. Indian democracy is 
alive and well and has demonstrated its capacity to 
defeat once popular leaders like Indira Gandhi and 
Rajiv Gandhi, when they betray the public trust. 
The press played a large role in both these defeats 


and is remarkably free and unfettered. Mediating 
institutions are growing in importance. 


When we tum to the distribution of the benefits . 


of economic growth, the results are mixed. The 
latest Study (1975-76) revealed that the top 20 per 
cent of the population received 49 per cent and the 
bottom 40 per cent received 16 per cent of the 
national income. Thus, India had one of the most’ 
equitable distributions of income of any less deve- 
loped country (World Bank, 1989a).? However, the 
Government of India’s own data show that half the 
population lives below the absolute poverty line— 
it has less than enough income to provide minimally 
adequate food, clothing, housing, and health care.’ 
Only 40 per cent of those children starting school 
get to the sixth grade and some 80 per cent of rural 
residents are illiterate (World Bank, 198%). In | 
1987, one of every ten babies born died before the + 
age of.one and life expectancy had only reached 58 
years (World Bank, 1989a).‘ As Table 1 shows, this 
was not a particularly impressive result compared 
to the other countries in Asia. á 

India has not achieved a structural transformation. 
One statistic will be used to document this statement. 
After 40 years of development efforts, 70 per cent . 
of the labour force is still in agriculture. And this 
70 per cent of the labour force produces less than 
30 per cent of the gross national product. Thus, 
Indian agriculture is strikingly ineffident. Having 
said this, it is important to note that India is self- 
sufficient in. food, disproving all the prophets of 
doom who argued 30 years ago that India would 
never be able to feed herself. 


Table 2 presents recent data on the comparative 


: Table 1. Comparative Performance of Selected Asian Countries © ' 
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Life expectancy 
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rates of economic growth of several Asfan countries. 
It car. be seén from column 2, that from 1965 to 
1987 the rate of growth of per capita income in 
India was only 1.8 per cent. Only Bangladesh had a 
lower rate of growth than India. 


Cclumn 3 gives the growth rate of gross domestic _ 


rathe> than gross national product and in aggregate 
terme rather than on a per capita basis. This 
column contains the good news that the Indian 
economic growth rate picked up in the 1980s, 
going against the pattern of negative growth in 
Latin America and Sub-Saharan Africa. One can 
hope that this is the new trend. However, some 
observers argue that the growth in the 1980s has 
been iriggered by growing fiscal deficits and external 
borrcwing and that such growth is not sustainable. 

Column 4 gives the per capita income in the 
year 2087; if the growth rates of 1965-87 are 
extrapolated forward. This is not a prediction of 
what is likely to happen. It is just art extrapolation. 
It reveals that in 2087, if past growth rates continue, 
the typical Indian will have a.slightly lower per 
capita income than the typical Malaysian has today. 

India has neither achieved rapid economic growth 
nor equity. We must ask why. . 


VI. Why Has India Not Done Better? 

When we examine the traditional factors of 
production in India, they are impressive. India has 
abundant natural resources. There is no shortage 
of labour and there are many highly educated and 
skilled people. Rates of savings and investment 
have-been quite high. Indian science and, technology 
is the envy of most of the Third World. India has 
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7 Per capita GNP Per capita GNP (average 
annual growth rate) (%) 





So.arce: World Bank, World Development Report, 1989 


*Based on a three-year average of foreign exchange rate between local currency and US dollar, 
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even ‘produced satellites and nuclear weapons. 
Indians are known worldwide as remarkably entre- 
preneuria: peuple. India has had a stable government 
and a trained civil service. So, why haven't the 
results been better? 

A remarkable convergence has taken diss in 
the thinking of development practitioners concerning 
the results of import substitution industrialisation 
strategies in Latin America and Sub-Saharan Africa. 
Thinkers from the Left and the Right agree that 
these strategies have generally not led to either 
rapid economic growth or to equity and have 
explained this failure in terms of the role that the > 
governments of these countries have undertaken.” 

Figure 1 contains the outlines of this analysis. It 
presents three spheres of economic activity, the 
informal sector, the formal sector, and the rest of ° 
the world. 

The informal sector includes those economic 
actors who do not have access to foreign exchange 
or subsidised credit from the government and are 
not subject to governmental regulation or taxation. 
It includes subsistence and small scale farmers, 
especially food crop producers, small scale enter- 
prises, pétty commodity producers, urBan squatters, 
smugglers, black marketeers, petty traders, etc. 

. The formal sector includes those firms that do 
have access to foreign exchange and subsidised 
credit from the government and are taxed and 
regulated by the state. At the top of this sector we 
have the mercantilist state which regulates the 
prices paid for farm products, régulates prices 


charged for fertiliser, regulates consumer goods 
prices, regulates wages, has labour codes that 


GDP average annual 
_ growth rate (%) 
1965-1980 1980-1987 
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regulate hiring and firing of workers, has social 
‘insurance programmes that may add as much as 30 
per cent to. the wage bill (Belassa, 1988)*, sets 
interest rates, subsidises credit to favoured firms, 
allocates foreign exchange, allocates quotas to import 
goods, subsidises food, determines which sectors 
are open to the private sector and to foreign capital : 
and which sectors are reserved for the state, etc. 
Below the mercantilist state, we have other actors 
including the state-owned enterprises, the military, 
the professional and managerial class, civil servants, 
the import substitution industries which are protected 
by tariffs and .quotas, some multinational firms 
that have been allowed in to operate behind tariff 


Govt. Barriers to Entry 
into Formal Sector 


1, AGRICULTURE- 


1. STATE SECTOR 


walls, the aristocracy of labour with, a in jarge 
industrial firms. 

Third, there is the rest of the world. The actors 
of concern here are the multinational corporations, 
the international trading companies, Bia one nopa 
banks, and agro-industries. 

The governments have constructed a wall to 
protect the formal-sector from the competititon of 


the informal sector. Herando de Soto (de Soto,. 


1989) has described a host of rules and regulations 
and other barriers to keep these firms from expanding 
into the formal sector—requirements for licenses, 
permits, bribes, etc. that keep informal sector firms 
from becoming legitimate. He also points out that 
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squatters to get title to. 
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collateral for loans. 
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urban squatters cannot get titles to their houses so 
they zannot use them as colllateral for loans to start 
a business. 

Tre governments have constniced a second 


` wall which protects the formal sector from compe- 


tititoa from the rest of the world. This wall includes 
quotas, tariffs, overvalued foreign exchange rates, 
exchange'controls, investment codes that limit foreign 


_ investment to some few sectors of the economy or 


limit the percentage of foreign ownership allowed 


. in finms, or limits repariation of profits, etc. 


There are obviously interactions between the 
informal and formal sectors—trade does take place 
between them. And there are interactions with the 


_ Test of the world—primary products are exported; 


capital, intermediate and luxury goods are imported. 
But the walls are there, nevertheless, and trade 


between these sectors is limited. This analysis ` 


seems to apply to India as well as those countries 
whe-e.it originated. . 


VII. What ts to be Done? 

The first steps that are required are to brek 
down the walls of licences, regulations, labour 
codes, subsidies, and controls of the domestic 
economy that prevent private firms from entering 
certein industries, from expanding, and from 
exporting their products. 

Many state-owned firms in India cry out for 
privatisation. There is no inherent reason why the 
state-owned firms arè less efficient than.the private- 
sector firms. The problem is that the governments 
are ander political pressure to keep prices low for 
those products it produces. The Indian Government 
owns dozens of firms—most of which lose money 
and require heavy state subsidy. Why should the 
Government of India be operating grocery stores, 
fertiliser and cement factories, steel mills, and. 
hotels? Private -firms can and do operate these 
enterprises quite efficiently. 

The government subsidies provided need to-be 
targeted tə the poor. Several subsidies today are 
available to everyone and are, thus, quite costly 
and inefficient in benefitting the poor. 

Incentive structures must be changed to encourage 
use of labour intensive technology. The financial 
sector reform would lead to market determined 


‘interest rates and an end to the policy of directed 


crecit that subsidises credit to’ certain industries— 
mostly made up of large, capital intensive firms. 
These reforms will make it easier from small, 
labour intensive, informal sector firms to move 
intc the formal sector and compete. 


The wall that protects the formal sector from the 
rest of the world must also be broken down. This 
‘means converting all import quotas into tariffs and 
gradually reducing those tariffs so that local firms ` 
will ‘have to be competitive with foreign firms, if 
they are going to survive. The government will 
have to provide a safety net for those workers that 
are left ‘unemployed as a result of foreign 
competititon. But,’ providing this safety net will 
cost little compared ‘to the gains that will be 
achieved from a more competitive economy. 

A shortage of imports has constrained the recent 
development efforts and this shortage is, of course, 
based on a lack of foreign exchange with which to 
buy foreign goods. But, there is great scope for 
expanding Indian exports. In 1950, the Indian exports 
were two per cent of the world exports. By 1988, - 
India exported only 0.5 per cent of the world 
exports (IMF, 1989)” If India had maintained her 
export share, her exports would have been valued 
at $10 billion in 1988 as opposed to the $2.6 billion 
actually exported. This would have allowed for a 
far higher level of imports and a far more rapid 
rate of growth. But India chose a deliberate policy 
of import substitution rather than export promotion. 

Table 3 reveals that India has one of the lowest 
export to GNP ratios in all of Asia. In 1988, after 
almost a decade of governmental attempts to 


. encourage exports, exports were not yet equal to 


six per‘cent of the GNP.* China, which is also a 
very large and closed economy, exports 13 percent 
of the GNP. ` f 
Sprout and Weaver (1989) argue that in Asia one 
per cent increase in exports as a share of the GNP 
will lead to 0.28 increase in the GNP growth rate.’ 
India should take advantage of this opportunity. 
The East Asian countries that have pushed exports 
have not only had rapid growth of the GNP, they 


“Table 3. Exports as a Share of GNP í 









Source: International Monetary Fund, Inter- 
national Financial Statistics, 1989. 
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have also had rapid growth of employment and a 


` relatively équal income distribution. 


India’s great comparative advantage is in labour 
intensive exports. India can replace Korea and 
Taiwan in the market for these goods since wage 
rates in those countries have risen dramatically. 

‘The foreign exchange rate has been devalued 
dramatically recently which has enhanced India’s 
export competitiveness. However, it is probably 
still 20 to 25 per cent overvalued, judged by the 


_ current rate in the black market. It would make 


sense to end exchange controls and the bureaucracy 


` and corruption they entail and let the exchange 


rate be set in the market and let anyone buy or sell 
foreign exchange. 

the economy sles means encouraging 
multinational firms to enter the Indian economy 
and establish operations. There are many such 
firms trying to get into India, but their entrance is 
being blocked by the Indian Government. Fears of 
foreign domination and control run deep. What is 
not realised is that the international political economy 
has changed since the 1960s when multinational 
corporations were universally feared in less deve- 


loped countries. In the 1990s, there is competition ` 


between multinational corporations. There are not 
only US multinationals wanting into India, but 
European, Japanese and Korean multinationals 


wanting in. The Government of India has great 


bargaining power and can negotiate arrangements 
that are favourable to India. 
India is close to having an external debt problem. 


2 The external debt is nearly $60 billion and 25 per 


cent of its export earnings are required to service 
the debt. Yet, India needs much additional 
investment. Why rely on borrowing? External debt 
has to be serviced, whether the investment that 
was financed has a high rate of return or not. 

As compared to an external debt of $60 billion, 
foreign direct investment is quite limited: And 
foreign investment only has to be serviced if there 
are profits. If there are no profits, there are no 


remittances. Some argue that foreign investors take ` 


out more in-profits than they put in in-investment. 
That is obviously true. Foreigners would not choose 
to invest in Inde, if they did not expect to bring 
out more than they’ put in. So what? If the 
multinational earns a high enough return to permit 


-profit repatriation, it will also have generated 
‘employment, bought goods and services from the 


local economy, brought in technology, management 
and ing skills, and will probably have exported 
and earned foreign exchange: All of these actions 
are beneficial to Indians. 

There are three great bottlenecks in infrastructure, 


z 


which are impeding economic growth. These are in 
power, transportation, and telecommunications. In 
all these industries, multinational firms could make 
a significant contribution of new capital and 
technology. Electricity is an obvious candidate for 
external finance. Many firms have standby generators 
to provide emergency power, but this comes at 
very great cost. Making telephone calls is equally 
chancy—particularly long distance calls. All of 
these shortages add enormously to the cost of 
doing business in India. 

The government must set overall polley and 
guide the development process, but not try to own 


and control all aspects of the process. Shapiro and. 


Taylor (1990) make a strong case that the govern- 


ments of all successful developing countries in the. , 


twentieth céntury have played a very large and 
important role in the development process. 

What would a Government of India do if it 
wanted to foster broadbased sustained development? 
There is a need to decentralise the government and 
to reduce governmental corruption. There are four 
areas that cry out for governmental action: education, 
public sanitation and health, family planning, rural 
infrastructure, 

” Why. doesn’t the Government of India educate 
its people? Eighty per cent of the rural residents 
are illiterate. Is it because it is easler for the elite to 
keep the people down and exploit them if they are 
uneducated? And yet it is clear that there will be 


_no dramatic improvement in the efficiency of the 


agricultural sector until the people there are educated. 
Is the education budget going primarily to higher 
education for the children of the middle and oppet 
classes rather than for primary education for 

. There are no public latrines in the low income 
housing areas. Untreated sewage runs through the 
streets in major cities. Why isn’t it the highest 
priority of the government at the national, state, 
and local level to provide sewers, latrines, safe 


_ water, and other elements of public health? this is 


one function which the private sector can never 

rovide. Only the government can do it. Is the 
health midgets going primarily for curative treatment 
for urban elites in hospitals rather than for public 
health and sanitation? 

Little is being done by the Government of India 
to promote family planning. Other Asian govern- 
ments popularise the availability of birth control 
devices through billboards and television; and birth 
control devices are widely available through condom 
dispensing machines. All available evidence indicates 
that women in less developed countries want, to 

“plan their families and space the births of their 
children and will use birth control devices if they 
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are chzap and reliable. Table 1 reveals that population 
growth rates in India are considerably higher than 
in Thailand, Indonesia and China. India already 
has a popualtion of 800 million and will have a 
pop&ilation of 1.6 billion by 2025. 

Sckolars at the International Food Policy Research 
Institute argue that the rural infrastructure’ in 
countries in Asia today have a small percentage of 
the rural infrastructure Japan had when it began 
the d2velopment process and that rural transfor- 
maticn has only taken place in those regions where 
there is infrastructure. The lesson is clear. If Indian 
agriculture is to become productive enough to 
release the people employed there to move into 
more productive employment in industry, the rural 
infrastructure must be built.” 

The IFPRI further makes a convincing argument 
that decentralisation of the government is a pre- 
condition for getting adequate rural infrastructure. 
If local governments can tax and allocate revenues, 
there will be local pressure tó build’ and staff 
schocls, build and maintain rural roads, irrigation, 
etc. 

There is widespread governmental corruption 
throughout India. In somè States, school teachers 
have to pay to get appointed. They then teach in 
the of hours when they aren't doing other things. 
If students really want to learn, they must pay their 
teachers tuition for private tutoring. This is only 
the fip of the iceberg in terms of corruption. 


Corruption has gotten to the point that ifis having . 


a seriously negative effect on economic growth. 


VII. Conclusion 

India can teach us a great deal about blockages 
to development. Adam Smith and Karl Marx were 
both right. Mercantilist governments and ruling 


classes and castes do block successful capitalist . 


deve opment that will revolutionise the mode of 
prodction and will displace them. And India has 
created a huge bureaucratic class that sits astride 
the society and blocks capitalist transformation. 
The feudal and bureaucratic elements in India 
have been successful in blocking capitalist develop- 


ment to date. But, the dynamic power of capitalism - 


is so great—the appeal of goods is so strong and 
the possibility of the masses getting those goods so 
apparent—that even the Indian feudal and bureau- 
cratic classes cannot block successful capitalist trans- 


No year or month or ay can be'set. But capitalist 
development is coming to India—breaking down 
the walls of protectionism, governmental controls 
and regulations, pre-capitalist relations of production, 
of family, caste and religion. Capitalist development 
will be accomplished through a violent, wrenching, 


‘and titanic struggle—as has been the experience 


everywhere. ` 
What is needed is not piecemeal reform. What is 
needed is radical—even revolutior Such 


change is always risky. It can get out of hand. 
Governments almost always resist such change 
and use violence against those demanding change. 

On the other hand, there are no risks in continuing 
to pursue the strategy being followed now. It is 
quaranteed to fail. It will achieve neither rapid 
economic growth nor equity. 

I am a person of the. Left. I wrote glowing- 
articles about Tanzanian socialism in the 1970s and 
am an admirer of democratic socialism as it is 
practiced in Scandinavia and Western Europe. I 
identify with the struggles of the poor and oppressed - 
to free themselves from poverty and oppression. 

Tam also a social scientist. I am open to the facts. 
The facts lead me to conclude that socialism has 
not worked in Africa, in the USSR, or in India. 
Almost no one in the world looks to the Soviet 
Union as a model today, except for the people who - 
govern India. They still believe that the government 
can successfully plan, direct, control, and own the 
economy. And perhaps this model does allow the 
Indian elite to achieve its objective, which seems to 
be to stay in power and employ a lot of people in 


the bureaucracy. However, they cannot continue to 


control the economy so rigidly and achieve successful 
development. 

I had a fascinating discussion with an industrialist ` 
at the Chamber of Commerce in Vizag. He said he 
could optimally employ 1600 employees in his 
plant, but he only employs 400. He uses equipment 
instead of labour and doesn’t expand. Why-does he 
do this? Because he finds it almost impossible to 
fire a worker, once he employs him. He gave an 
example of a worker who was caught stealing. Thè 
employer was required to go through a series of 
hearings within the company, and then the worker 
took it into court. It took more than a year and cost 
a lot of money to fire the worker. So, now he only 
gives a worker caught stealing a warning. The 400 








, 


mobilise the masses but this time not against the 
Government of Britain, but against the Government 
of India. What is needed is a Lech Walesa to lead 
the workers to demand a free economy. The people 
must realise that they are many and the elites are 
few; that the people are pow and the elites are 


weak. It will take time, but it will happen: o- 
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manipulations they have largely contributed to the 
present situation in Yugoslavia. 

In parliamentary democracy political parties will 
increasingly express the will of the citizens and 
decisively influence the situation in the country. 
~ Present-day Yugoslavia, however, is in a transitional 

state of political fermentation and it is expected 
that the current constellation of political power in 
the Republics and at the level of the federation will 
be changed at the next elections which are expected 
to reflect -a more representative disposition and 
interests of the citizens of Yugoslavia. i 

7. Churches: The role of the Church—Orthodox 
and Catholic—as well as the Muslim religious 
institutions in the current Yugoslav crisis is fairly 
important considering that nations are identified 
with religion or its confessions and that members 
of different religions are in direct cohflict. In all 
that the manipulation of the Church and believers 
by nationalist political parties, either in power or in 
the Opposition, exceeds the role of the Church 
itself. 

For these and other reasons it is in order to say 
that the role of the Church and religion, as national 
symbols, is greater in the exacerbation of the’crisis 
than could be the role of Church dignitaries and its 
organisation in resolution of the crisis: « 


In making any conclusions, however, one should ° 
always bear in mind the special characteristics ‘of . 


the Church organisation, the mentality and feelings 
of believers and their incotporaben in a broader 
international context. 
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"8. The People: The people are actors in the current 
Yugoslav crisis in more ways than one, but it is 
important to make mention of at least three of 
them: ang on their behalf are the parties in 
power for which they voted in the elections; these 
parties speak on their behalf but the peoples are 
manipulated by almost all the above-mentioned 
actors in the Yugoslav crisis. And the-people have 
already become participants in, even victims of, 
inter-ethnic and other conflicts in Yugoslavia. :, 

This is important to say because it was thought 
for quite a long time that “nationalism” existed 
only in the leaderships of the political parties, that 
is, in the leaderships of the Republics. The,current 
events, however, show that such an atmosphere 
and constellation of forces have been created in 
Yugoslavia that the vortex of inter-ethnic, religious 
and other conflicts could also suck in broad masses, 
and those conflicts can assume unithotightot 
dimensions. ; 

In no society are the “people” a kontena 
category, and this is particularly true of Yugoslavia 
where it is divided along national and religious 
lines. The tested democratic principle “one man 
one vote” is, therefore, inapplicable in Yugoslavia 
without special checks and balances since it would 
favour more populous nations. 

If the resurgence of nationalism in post-commiinist 
societies, Yugoslavia included, is considered to be 
not only a product of political manipulations, but 
for many reasons also a legitimate phenomenon, it 


` is to be expected that the danger of inter-ethnic,and:: 


religious conflicts and‘ an ever more difficult 
economic and social position of citizens will bring 
about the subsiding of nationalist passions. Q 
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Meera Bhattacharjee is a Reader, Department of Political Science, Gorakhpur University. 
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Questions Around Hinduism’s Distinctive Identity 


THOMAS ABRAHAM 


ks 


27, hile I differ from the assessment of Girilal 
Jain on the pattern of the past, it does seem 
tha- the future belongs to the BJP. I do not mean to 
suggest that this is because the history of India 
reveals a “yearning” for a strong Centre, nor do I 
think that Nehru was aware of the diversity of 
‘India only in religious terms of Hindu, Muslim, 
Sikh, Parsi, etc. 

But having said this, I venture to add that it is 
incorrect to say that the BJP is not a communal 
party, and it “cannot” be so because the Hindus 
are not a “community” in the “accepted” sense of 
the word. Some of the dictionary meanings of the 
word “community” are: a unified body of indivi- 
duals; the people with common interests living ina 
common area, and the area itself; “a body of 
persons or nations having a history of social, 

,eccnomic and political interests in common”; etc., 
but the usage in the English speaking world in the 
West does not include the Indian meaning, so that 

“communal violence” has to be defined as “sectarian 
viclence” in order to make sense. 

In India, the Hindus are undoubtedly a community 
(th2 code word being “majority community” to 
distinguish them from Muslims, whose code word 
is “minority community”). The Hindus are bound 
by a common set of beliefs (though what exactly 
these beliefs are in order to make them Hindus 
may be a matter of discussion) but the important 
fact is that they consider themselves to be Hindus, 
and the BJP seeks to reflect their political aspirations 
as Hindus. The fact that they have no Church and 
no Book does not prevent them from making a 
clear distinction between those who are Hindu and 
those who are not (most temples in South India 
“have a prominent sign warning non-Hindus to 
pioceed no further) and what is more they have 
the concept of ritual pollution from those ritually 


t 


unclean. I do not quite know what Jain means 
when he says that “religion is a Semitic Enterprise”, 
but quite obviously the Aztecs and the Mayas had 
a sense of religion which has nothing to do with 
Semitic Enterprise. 

Girilal Jain says that the core issue is “whether 


‘the future is going to be epee in some way in 


accordance with the spirit of Indian civilisation, 
which “alone of old civilisations, is capable of self- 
renewal and self-affirmation because it alone has 
been able to maintain a living contact with its pre- 
historic past and to maintairfa measure of coherence 
by virtue of a faithful preservation and yet constant 
re-interpretation of the enormous corpus of ancient 
knowledge and practice”. I think Jain has stated 
very fully and without any false modesty what is a 
matter of axiomatic belief among most Hindus. I 
think he also is dght when he says that Western 
educated Indians, and I think he means Hindus 
who have been thorougly exposed to other 
civilisations, are not ready to come to grips with 
this idea. Is this because they find it difficult to 
accept this as an unqualified statement of a historical 
truth or Is it because they now have a broader 
picture of the world as a whole? 

The characteristics which are believed in India 
to be something unique and therefore admirable in 


-Hindu civilisation are in fact shared ‘by other 


civilisations also. I think a very arguable case can 
be made out that the Jews, with their civilisation,’ 
have been able to maintain living contact with a 
pre-historic past, and certainly they have maintained 
not a measure, but an enormous d of coherence. 
I think it is also true to say, that Christian civilisation, 
as it exists in-Europe today, is secular, but its 
fountain-head is the Greek and Roman civlisations 


- which the Roman Catholic Church preserved and 


carried forward during the period when barbarian 


va 
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Goths sacked and pillaged Rome. I cannot do 
better than quote Prof. Satish Sabherwal’s article 

“Modelling the Crisis” (EPW, Vol. XX, No. 5, 
February 2, 1985). He says: 

The Roman Catholic Church was also heir to, and carrier 

of other strands of tradition, partly Greek, partly Judeo- 

Chnistian, and these had gonc into the texts, the theology 

and the instilutlons which together constituted the 

Church. These resources enabled the Church to survive 

the waning of the Roman Empire, and to provide Europe, 

later in the frat millenuum, with something of a political 
framework as well. 

He then goes on to show how these ideas later 
evolved into the structure of the emerging secular 
institutions like the courts, universities, adminis- 
trative systems, etc. 

Of the antiquity of Hinduism, this is what Nirad 
Chaudhuri says: 

The Hinduism whose existence Is established as a reality 

by historical evidence is also defined as to its character by 

the same evidence. That is, what is known es Hindulam 
today is not an ancient religion. 


He goes on to state that there is a prior Hinduism, 
‘and he then refers to the Boghazkoy inscriptions, 
adding that the Vedic system of rituals has continued 
to this day. (Nirad C. Chaudhuri, Hinduism, Chatto 
& Windus, 1979, pp. 60-63) 


All this goes no more than show thé antiquity of - 
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human civilisation, as it has been influenced by. 
religion, whether it is in India, or in Ethiopia, or in 
Viemam or in China and Japan. All of them can 
claim equally that they are heirs to’a continuous 
tradition, and I myself do not see particular merit 
in tracing origin back to 5000 BC in superior 
contrast to 3000 BC. When the late Premier of 
China, Zhou En-lai, visited Anuradhapura, and 
was shown the relics of that ancient civilisation, he 
is reported to have said: 

Very Impressive, very impressive Indeed. But you will 

appreaale that I am far more interested in what my 


grandchildren will become rather than what my grand- 
father was. 


The additional point is then made that “only an 

India rooted in its tradition can be the West's part- 
ner in a common search for a new future”. This is 
quite bewildering. Why should we be the West's 
partner? In all the years that I have spent in the 
West, no Westerner ever hinted that India must be 
rooted in its tradition to become a partner of the 
West, in order to search for a common future. No 
one in the West thinks of India as their partner, and 
no one thinks of a future common to India and the 
West. This sentiment also is on a par with another 
sentiment, whose code word is: “India must regain 
its rightful place in the world.” Uncoded, I rather 
imagine that the idea is that we must cultivate the 
West so as to smite Pakistan-both hip and thigh. 
Otherwise we tend to feel that we are “hemmed 
in”. ? : 
I hope that if and when the BJP does come into 
power, they will boldly state that India is a Hindu 
state, amend the Constitution by eliminating the 
42nd Amendment, and introduce a new article on 
the lines of Article 9 of the Sri Lanka Constitution. I 
hope when in power, they do not become coy and 
resort to verbal obfuscation saying, for example: ` 

Why should we change the Cofstitutlon? After all, 


Hinduism is the only religion In the world that is truly 
secular and thus can reconcile religion and secularism. 
What Nirad Chaudhuri says is true: 

. If Hinduism disappears at any time the inhabltants of 
India will, unless they acquire identities derived from 
other religions like Islam or Christianity, cease to have a : 
distinctive Identity. 


But the question-that must be asked is whether 
this distinctive identity can survive only through 
the subjugation, if not the destruction, of other reli- 
gious identities, or whether the distinctive identity 
of Hinduism has enough self-confidence to face the 
future without dwelling on the humiliation, real or 
fancied, of the past. In other words: is it only by 


‘resurrecting my grandfather that my grandchildren 


will be secure? Is that the premise on which the BJP 
hopes to build the future of India? 8 a 
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Torch-bearers of Second Freedom EER 





MEERA BHATTACHARJEE 


neh he views and assessments projected about 
: the role and relevance of political parties in 


ensurng the democratic functioning of the Indian: 


polity and serving as a channel of communication 


between the government and the people, fail to . 


take into account the basic issues that have obstructed 
the realisation of the goal of a democratic society 
free fom exploitation and injustice. An indepth 
analysis of questions like the nature of the Indian 
polity, the role of the state in upholding and 
ensuring the freedom and rights enshrined in the 
Constitution to the vast majority of the people, and 
the benkruptcy of parties, in principle, functioning 
either in the Treasury Benches or in the Opposition. 
Finally one has to dissect the experience of the last 
44 years and analyse the reasons why in spite of 
periodic elections, national planning and a federal 
Cons-itution, Indian society is on the brink of 
catasrophe and violent disintegration. 

The political crises that gripped the country 
soon after National Front Government was installed 
and the role of the BJP and the Corigress-I to date 
have left no doubt about the utter bankruptcy of 
principles and lack of commitment to democratic 
rules, constitutional propriety and smacked of sordid 

opportunism and duplicity, The last two successive 
general elections are final proof that the success of 
the major political parties (including the one declared 
by the author aš the ‘party of the future’) was 
, possible first, by giving patty tickets not to 
experienced party workers with commitment to 
party principles in thought and action but to men 
with either money or muscle power or both, or to 
matinee idols or women (as, for example, to a 
widow of a murdered police officer in a Bihar 
consfituency); and secondly, by subverting the 
electoral process and flouting electoral rules. The 
experience of non-Congress ruled State Governments 
was not any ‘different from the previous one with 
rampant misuse of public money and office and 
. flout.ng of constitutional norms and rules: In such 
a model of electoral democracy vested interests are 
mascuerading as political parties and netas, and 


the elite among them is being aided and abetted by 
the big brothers from the West. 

The author's statement that “only an India rooted 
in tradition can be the West's partner in a common 
search for a new future” (emphasis mine—M.B.) 
vaguely hints at what he deems as the goals of the 
Indian polity. Is it to mould itself in the image of 
the West in economic terms or in political 
organisation, or both? 

That the political organisation based onthe 
Westminister model has failed to empower the 
masses cannot be denied. With no voice in the 
decision-making process they have become mere 
pawns in the electoral battle, having been denied 
access to education, housing or even the right to 
protest (for that will be labelled as anti-national 
activity), and compelled to lead a life of degradation 
and squalor. 

The reason why 44 years of experimentation . 
with democratic governance has failed to usher in 
a society free from exploitation, injustice and 
degradation is that the political superstructure was 
built on the economic foundation of capitalism or 
world market economy. As R.C. Dutt has elucidated, 
“the basic contradiction of capitalism is that it is 
based on unequal resource distribution. Any 
reduction in this inequality leads to a-correspo: 


nding 
reduction in the prosperity of the developed 


countries...” (“The Crisis of Socialism”, Mainstream, 
December 29, 1990) The woaing of the poor countries 
to integrate their economies into the world capitalist 
system (like they are doing in India through the 
IMF-World Bank outfit) is not as equal partners for 
a common future but to sustain their lavish ‘life- 
style and as supplicants to Miele prosperity and at 
best as junior partners. 

In the context of the spate of articles appearing 
in Mainstream including the latest by Rajni Kothari 
(’Our Emerging Future: Economic and Political” 
in. August 31, 1991 and his book State against 

) and a lead article in The Statesman by 
A.K. Roy (September 4 and 5, 1991), my conclusion 
about the future of the Indian polity is that the 
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present electoral Peter of the Westminister 
model functioning’ on t 
capitalism will have to be replaced by a system of 
local self-governing institutions and a network of 
people’s organisations integrated into a federalised 
framework so that the State and Central Govern- 
ments would act in accordance with the decisions 
of local government involving a complete reversal 
of roles. 

A self-reliant economy without foreign collabo- 
ration, foreign money and foreign models of 
development as China had done and. long ago 


Vivekananda had exorted his countrymen to do 


can extricate our country from indebtedness, and 
neo-colonial dependency. 


orca 


K.K. OZA 


i aot 


[j ja yt 


he  hé article, which is apparently a history, of 
$ the: Congress after independence, is to.a 
gent extent based on certain presumptions; 


although , surmises drawn therefrom, in a broad- 


‘sense, appear fairly correct. However, there are 


many points made by him with which many, may l 


differ. Hardly would one agree that Brahmins, as a 


caste, were drawn, info the freedom ‘movement. 


Out of the’top trio, the Mahatma and the Sardar 


were non-Brahmins and Nehru, by his owr confes- 
‘sion, was an atheist. Further, incapable of making. 


any sacrifices, leds than half a per cent of our 
people (let alone the intelligentsia) at any one time 
‘had participa 
has, therefore, yet to assume a mass meaning. 
Support-base etc. apart, it is not mentioned why 


people have lost faith in their leaders and leaders. 


have lost faith, in themselves. The people of India 
have had: their mouths crammed with promises 


for much too long. The rich continue to be richer ` 


and the poor, poorer. If the Congress had believed 
in democracy and wished to avoid authoritarian 
alternatives, then it should have expelled from its 
electoral policies all dependence on caste mani- 
pulation and constitutency corruption, excluded 
from its own ranks the political profiteers and 
drawn the masses into the process of government. 


the’ ecdnomic edifice of 


ted in the struggle. Independence- 


$ 


The decline and demise of sociajism in the’ 
erstwhile strongholds of socialism, or even from 


the land of its birth, has brought out some of the ` 


shortcomings and thẹ failure of a particular model 
of sodalism. As the modernisation model: of 
development has engulfed most of the Third World 


countries in a vicious debt (death) trap, an Indigenous - 


model of socialism is the only alternate path of 


` development. Existing parties cannot be the vanguard 


of this drastic change. The people’s movements 
that have already started mushrooming will have 
to be the torch-bearers of the second freedom. 
struggle (demanding greater sacrifices and longer 
suffering and deprivation) to achieve freedom from 


exploitation, ee and injustice. reste): 


Democracy Must Take New Course 


l 
Ea 


L. 


The Congress gave only ips service to its professed l 


socialism. 

Jain asks as to whether the future of India is 
going to be shaped. in accordance with our cvili- 
sation and feels that only “an India rooted.in its 
traditions can be the West’s partner in a common 
search for a new future”. One can hardly agree 


with such a hypothesis, for the simple reason that . 
our problems are formidable enough and it will be ` 
difficult to tackle them. For, it involves no, jess. . 
than changing the ageless character of indian . 
custom, making, vital, to qur people the community.; 
and not the caste, all body of Indians and not a 

single soul. It means no less than moving India . 


from the past into the present, to the living and the 
dying from the dead. We can no longer afford to 


be submissive or indifferent. We will have to learn 
. to reject and demand. If we believe in a united 


India, then we must make united India worth 
preserving. 

If democracy does not now take a new course, 
with the, creation of powerful parties with clearcut 
policies so that our people get a ‘meaningful 
national choice, then there could be a real danger 
of balkanisatin of the country. One wonders 
whether the BJP caf prove to be the party of 
tomorrow. There are many ‘ifs’ and ‘buts’. -O 


t 
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good that we are remémbering De 
a pence after a lapse of full forty years. 
Whatever may have been the motive to recognise 
the national services of Dr Ambedkar in his centenary 
year, it gives us an opportunity to examine and 
assess the great man’s contribution not only to his 
caste or group but to the entire society. Unfortunately, 
there has been a marked emphasis on his struggle 
for the dowhtrodden and the deprived but nothing 
has been said about his role in laying the foundation 
of the new Indian’ Republic. He was called a 
modern Manu not because he prescribed a different 
set of values for those from among whom he had 
sprung up but because he gave a new law, the law 
of the Constitution to the infant democracy of 
India. When we recall the founding fathers of our 
Constituent Assembly, we must not forget that Dr 
Ambedkar was the most towering personality in 


‘the Constituent Assembly of India who virtually 


drafted the present Constitution in a manner that 
he thought would lead to the evolution of the 
Indian democratic system in an orderly way and 
preserve the unity and integrity of the country. 
Today, those who vie in textolling Dr Ambedkar 
are generally those who did not have the opportunity 
to see his work in the drafting of the Constitution 
and who later had no time to read what he said or 
did. 

On April 14, 1991 I happened to be in Bhopal for 
a function to celebrate Dr Ambedkar’s work. It was 
not a >olitical rally but a small function which was 
organised by the Madhya Pradesh Vidhan Sabha 
for awarding the Dr Ambedkar Memorial Prize for 
the best book on constitutional and parliamentary 
studies written in Hindi. My book Rashtrapati, 
Sansad Aur ‘Pradhan Mantri was selected for the 
prize in 1990 which was to be given at the time of 
the ceatenary 


Vidhan Sabha, Brij Mohan Misra. It was imaginative 
on the part of the Madhya Pradesh Vidhan Sabha 
to have selected Dr Ambedkar’s name for the 





by the Speaker of the Madhya Pradesh ` 


Ambedkar’ S Contribution to National Unity 
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Award on a constititional writing as early as 1987 
when there was no whisper about Dr Ambedkar 
elsewhere. A number of legislators,’ intellectuals, 
journalists and others were present at the function. 
But the strain in the speeches was more on the 
contribution made by Dr Ambedkar for the 
depressed classes than what he did for the rest of 
thé country. I had to point this out in my address 


, but briefly. 


I feel that the centenary should have kindled a 
desire to go into the great constitutional work 
which Dr Ambedkar did and this he did sometimes 
even against the wishes of two great leaders of the 
country, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Sardar Patel. 
We are thankful to the role of these two leaders in 
the freedom movement. We are also grateful for 
the polides of Nehru in the international field, and 
the integration of India into a compact country by 
Satdar Patel through his tactful handling of the 
problems of the Indian States, But if our present 
States have not torn themselves from the rest of the . 
country as the Republics of the Soviet Union have 
done, we must be grateful to Dr Ambedkar for 
what he did in spite of the resolutions of the 
Constitutent Assembly and the two Reports on 
Central and Provincial Governments presented by 
the Committees headed by Nehru and Sardar Patel 


eee 
+ 


THE Constituent Assembly of India was set up on 
the basis of the Statement of the Cabinet Mission 
on May 16, 1946 which provided that the Union of 
India, embracing both British India and the States, 
should deal with the following: subjects—foreign 
affairs, defence and communications—and which 
should have the powers necessary to raise the’ 
finances réquired for the above subjects. All subjects 
other than the Union subjects and all residuary 
powers should vest in the provinces. It was because 
of this provision and understanding that when 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru moved the objectives 
resolution in the Constituent Assembly on December 
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13, 1946, it contained this paragraph: - 
Wherein the said territories, whether with their present 
boundaries or with such others as may be determined by 
the Coristituent Assembly and thereafter according to the, 
Law of the Constitution, shall possess and retain the status 
of autonomous.unils, together with resid uary powers, and 
exercise all powers and functions of government and 
administration, save and except such powers and func- 
tions as are vested in or assigned to the Union or as are 
inherent oc implied In the Union or resulting therefrom; 

. This resolution was passed by the Constituent 
Assembly in January 1947. On April 30, 1947 the 
Constituent Assembly appointed two Committees 
called the ‘Provincial Constitution Committee’ and 
the ‘Union Constitution Committee’ presided over 
by Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru ‘respectively. The Report of the Provincial 


Constitution Committee was submitted on June 20, 


1947 (after the, decision to partition India had been 
announced on June 3, 1947) and was presented to 
the Constituent Assembly on July 15 the same year. 
The Union Constitution Committee Report was 
‘submitted by Pandit Nehru on July 4, 1947 and 
presented to the Assembly on July 21, 1947 the 
same year. 

The Union Constitution provided that the 


“Federation hereby established shall be a Sovereign ` 


Independent Republic known as India”. A note to 
this clause mentioned: “The structure proposed to 
be established by the Constitution being Federal, 
the term Federation had been used.” 
Other clauses of this Report contained such 
words as Federal Parliament, Citizenship of the 
Federation, Federal Law, Federal Executive, etc. 
Even the Judicature was called Federal and the 
Union Constitution Committee decision was that 
the Constitition should be a “Federal structure 
with a strong Centre.” The proposal for the 
amendment of the Constitution laid down: 
An amendment to the Constitution may be Lnitlated in 
either House of ‘the Federal Parliament and when the 
proposed amendment is passed in each House by a 
majority of not less than two-thirds of the members of that 
House present and voting and is ratifled by the legislature 
of not lese than one-half of the units of the Federation, it 
shall be presented to the President for his assent; and apon 
such assent being given, the amendment shall come into 


, operation. 
‘ Jt will be clear from the above that if this 


proposal had been retained in the Constitution, no 
amendment of the Constitution would have been 
possible'unless it was ratified by the legislatures of 
not less than one-half units of the Federation. The 
Provincial Constitution provided that “for each 
province there shall be a Governor to be elected 
directly by thé people on the basis of adult suffrage” 

These reports were approved by the Constituent 


1 
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. Assembly in its session after India became eek on 
. August 15, 1947."On that day the Indian States 


which have joined the Indian dominion had agreed 
to transfer their powers in respect of three subjects— 


_ foreign affairs, defence and communications only. 


It was at this stage that a drafting committee under 
the chairmanship of Dr B.R. Ambedkar was appoin- 
ted. When it submitted a Draft Constitution of 
India, its Members were N. gar, 


Gopalaswami Ayyan 
Alladi Krishnaswami Ayyar, K.M. Munshi, Saiyed . 
. Mohd. Saadulla, N. Madhava Rau and D.P. Khaitan. 


The Committee was appointed on August 29, 1947 
and it was from that period that Dr Ambedkar 
took over the command of Constitution-making. 

The Report of the Constituent Assembly, dated 
February 21, 1948 and submitted to the President 
of the Constitutent Assembly of India, reveals the 
mind of Dr Ambedkar.in suggesting vital changes 
to the accepted decisions of the Constitutent 
Assembly and its major committees. The reasons 
are very important and needa perusal. `., 

; ? : | 
THE first decision of importance made by the 
Committee was in the Preamble. Dr Ambedkar 
wrote: 

The Committee had added a clause about Fraternity in the 

Preamble although it does not occur in the objectives 

resolution. The Committee felt that the need for fraternal 

concord and goodwill in India was never greater than 
now and that this particular alm of the new Constitution 

should be emphasised by a special mention in „the , 

Preamble. 

It was: “Fraternity assuring the dignity ‘of the 

individual and the unity of the Nation.” 

All those who are propagating fracticidal and 
communal or caste discord and also pledging their 
allegiance to the ideals and policies of Dr Ambedkar, 
should think over again these words of wisdom 
from Dr Ambedkar. 

- His other paragraph dealing with Article ; was 
still more important. It said: 

It will be noticed that the Committee has used the tern 

‘ Union instead of Federation. Nothing much turns on the 
name, but the Committee has preferred to follow ‘the 

language of the preamble to,the British North America , 

Act, 1867, and considered that there are advantages in 

describing India as a Union although {ts Constituion may 

be federal {n structure. 

A lot of criticism has been made of the earlier 
leaders of the country that they diluted the federalism 
of the Constitution and took more powers for the 
Central Government by subsequent action. It is 


_easily forgotton that Pandit Nehru put the. word 


‘Federal’ everywhere and Sardar Patel agreed even 
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to an elected Governor. About ratification of the > List has P 6t entries and the Concurrent List has 


amendment, that was not the position ealrier. It 
was proposed by Sir B.N. Rau, Constitutional 
Adviser, that the clause should be: “The Parliament 
of the Union may by Act, with the consent of the 
Legislatures of every Province affected thereby.” 

According to his book India’s Constitition in the 


Makin (Pg. 98) “clauses 2 to 4 above correspond to- 


Article IV $.111 of the USA Constitution and S. 146 
of the British North America Act”. The Union 
Const. tution Committee had carried this consent 
part im its Report in Clause 3. But it was left to Dr 
Ambedkar and ‘his drafting committee to limit the 


consent part to Indian States only and substitute it - 


for the British Indian part by the term ascertainment 
of the views. If this provision had not been-amended, 
it wo.ld have been very difficult to effect any 
change in the area or nomenclature of the States 
and formation of States on linguistic or any other 
basis would have been practically impossible. It is 
the Central Parliament which decides the number, 


area and configuration of any State and the opinion : 


of State Legislature is only a formality because at 
is not binding on Parliament. 

` As we have seen, the Cabinet Mission Statement 
had provided for only three Central subjects. The 
partition scheme- of June 3, 1947 also did not 
provide any change except that the Constituent 
Assembly of India acquired a power to adopt any 
Constitution it liked and the question of provinces 
opting out was dropped. 

The Union Powers Committee presided over by 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru had provided 87 items in 
the Federal Legislative List, 58 in the State List and 
36 in the Concurrent Legislative List. Reporting on 
that the Drafting Committee said in particular: 

The Committee has provided in effect that when a subject, 

which is normally In the State List, assumes national 

Importance, then the Union Parliament may legislate 

upon it. To prevent any unwarranted encroachment upon 

State powers, It has been provided ‘in the Draft that this 
oe can be done only if the Council of States, which may be 

. said to represent the States as Units, passes a resolution to 
._that-effect by a two-thirds majority. 

This clause is very important because virtually 
every power of every State can be handed over to 
the Central Parliament if a resolution by two-thirds 
majonty is passed by the Council of States, that is, 
the Rajya Sabha. It is due to this power that a 


' centre] system of rationing and civil supplies has 


been Jossible. Today, the Constiution .hag got 97 > 


entries in the Central List which includes the most 
important entry No. 97 stating: “Any other matter 
not erumerated in List 2 or List 3 including any-tax 


-not mentioned in either of these Lists.” The State 
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THE Provincial Constitution Committee had pro- 

posed that for each province, there shall be a 

Governor to bẹ elected directly by the people on 

the basis of adult suffrage. This. proposal also 

emanated from the report of Sir B.N. Rau who had 

suggested that since the Central Government would ` 
have no right to select a Governor under the 

Cabinet Mission Plàn, the Governor for a province 

should be elected by the Provindal Legislature on 

the basis of proportional representation. The Provin-’ 
cial Constitution Committee decided that election 

should be on the basis of adult franchise by the 

States, a procedure now being advocated by Russia 

and other dissenting Republics of the Soviet Union. 


The Drafting Committee objected to it and reported: 
Some members of the Committee feel that the coexistence 
of a Governor elected by the people and a Chief Minister 
responsible to the Legislature might lead to friction. 

-The “Committee had, therefore, suggested an 


- alternative mode of appointing Governors: the 


Legislature should elect a penal of four persons 
(who need not be residents of the State) and the 
President of the Union should appoint one of the 
four as Governor. Ultimately, when the Constitution 
was adopted on November 26, 1949, the Article 
under 55 provided that “the Governor of, a State 
shall be appointed by the President by warrant 
under his hand and seal”-and Article 156 (1) provided 
“the Governor shall hold office during the pleasure 
of the President”. Thus, important provisions which 
made the Indian Government strong enough to 
resist the temptations of any State to be free were 
curbed by the Drafting Committee and subsequently 
Dr Ambedkar in ‘the process of his masterly 
propagation of the principles of the Sone in 
the Constituent Assembly. 

I had the honour to watch his EA S in 
the Constituent Assembly because when the 
Constituent Assembly- met for its Constitution- 
making process on April 28, 1947, I had -to report 
for daily newspapers in Delhi and outside, and I 
found that it was impossible to challenge Dr 
Ambedkar. It was Dr Ambedkar who provided for 
the inclusion of the word ‘backward’ in the 


, Fundamental Rights Chapter. In the Fundamental 


Rights, as reported by the Committee on Funda- 

mental Rights and .Minorities presided over by 

Sardar Vallabbhai Patel, it was provided that 
nothing in this Article shall prevent the State from making 
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any provision for the reservation of appointments or posts 
in favour of any class of citizens who in the opinion of the 
State are not adequately represented in the services under 
the State. 


It was the Drafting Committee which introduced 
‘backward’ before the ‘class of the citizens’ and 
thus limited reservation only for the backward 


~ classes. When Dr’ Ambedkar was asked whether | 


Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes are induded 
in it, he said: “Of course Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes are the backward classes.” Dr 
Ambedkar was Justified in saying so because in his 
home province of Bombay the Department of 
` Backward Classes dealt with the problems of those 
who were called the depressed classes and pri- 
mitive tribes which was synonymous to the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes of today. 
The idea at that time was to grant opportunities to 
the people who were in minority and even the 
Committee on Fundamental Rights was made to 
work out schemes for the betterment of the minorities 
in which they included the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes. 

Dr Ambedkar believed in the parliamentary 
system of government and thought he’had given a 
model Constitution to the country. There were 
occasions when he disagreed with Pandit Nehru 
and others. It happened on the question of natio- 
nal language. Dr Ambedkar was of the opinion 
that Hindi was the natural language for the Centre 
but he found there was a difference between the 
Congress leaders, whether it should be Hindi or 
Hindustani, he left it to the political leaders to 
decide and ultimately the provisions proposed by 
Sir Gopalaswamy Ayyangar and supported by 
‘KM. Munshi formed part of the Constitution. 
There was one another subject which brought Dr 
Ambedkar in- opposition to Dr Rajendra Prasad, 
the President of the Constituent Assembly and 
subsequently the President of India. But what Dr 
Ambedkar did in this will always be 
remembered. Through the Hindu Code Bill he 
changed the entire conception of Hindu society on 
marriage, divorce and succession to parental 
properties. He proposed abolition of polygamy, 
the right of divorce-to Hindu women and alse a 
share in the husband’s and father’s property. These 
things were unheard of earlier. Even if Dr Ambedkar 
had only carried out this bill he would have been 
remembered as a moderen Manu not because he 


gave a new law but because he thoroughly changed , 


the laws promulgated by Manu which have been in 
operation in India among the Hindus since time 
immemorial. 
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Unfortunately, Dr, Ambedkar could not get the 
Hindu Code Bill passed when he was the Law 
Minister and it was later on divided into parts and 
discussed in the first elected Parliament in 1955. 
But a sound foundation had been laid by Dr 
Ambedkar as the Law Minister before he left the 
Government of India in early 1950. 
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DR Ambedkar was a Doctor in Economics and an 
authority on the Constitutions of the world as well 
as a great scholar of ancient Hindu and Buddhist 
philosophy, literature and Indian sociology. It was 
an intellectual treat to have a conversation with 
him and I had the privilege of doing so for several 
years when he came out of the Constitutional Hall 
or the Lok Sabha Chamber and sat in the lobbies. 
In the last days of 1951, he was dejected and even 
thought of leaving India and settling in Brazil or 
any other Latin American country but he gathered 
courage to live and die in this country as a rebel. 
He, alongwith a number of his supporters, embraced 
Buddhism because he felt that by calling themselves 
Buddhists the Scheduled Caste people would avoid 
the stigma of being untouchable. He had fought for 
their rights in the Round Table Conference and had 
won separate electorate for them in the form of the 
Communal Award of 1932. Later on he agreed toa 
compromise to save Mahatma Gandhi's life and in 
the bargain got double the seats in the, State 
Legislatures reserved for the Scheduled Castes 
compared to seventy seats offered by the British 
Prime Minister. 

He was very happy with Gandhiji. When the 
Britishers ditched him and the Scheduled Castes in 
the Cabinet Mission Plan and the partition, he was 
able to get reservation for the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes for 10 years through the 
Indian Constitution. As a responsible Minister of 
the Central Government he meticulously followed 
their policies, and by the use of his intelligence and 
knowledge gave a Constitution to India which has 
been elastic enough to brave many changes and yet 
retain its basic flavour. 

Dr Ambedkar is incomparable. If he can be 
compared with anybody in the modern political 
life, it is only Jefferson of the USA, the spirit behind 
the American Constitution. It is a dishonour to the. 
memory of, a great son of India like Dr Ambedkar 
to treat him merely as a leader of the Scheduled 
Caste people of India and try to take political 
mileage out of his memory. Q 
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. Eug Je United States and the USSR, consistent with the UN 


pe * Seneral Asembly Resolutions adopted at the fortythird, 
3.242 foctyfourth, “and foityfifth sessions and with their 
commitment to the Geneva accocds on Afghanistan, recognise 
the fundamental right of the Afghan people to determine thelr 
own destiny free from outside Interference. In thls regard, they 
support the Statement of the UN Secretary General dated May 
21, 1991, and reaffirm the need for a political settlement in 
Afghan stan that ensures an independent and nomaligned 
Afghanstan at peace with its neighbours and that establishes a 
new, broadbased government through an electoral proceag that 
respects Afghan political and Islamic ‘traditions. The United 
States and the USSR agree that a transition period is required to 
reach these goals. 

To this end, they call for and pledge to support a democratic 
and free electoral process that ls not subject to manipulation oc 
interfesence by’anyone. The results of the electoral process must 
be respected and fully implemented by all. They request the 


` United Nations, with the support of concerned governments, 


Including those of Islamic countries, to work with the Afghans to 
canvere a credible and Impartial transition mechanism whose 
functicns woald include directing and managing a credible 
electoral process fully consistent with these prindples. This 


transition , mechaniam, working dady with the UN and others 
as necessary, would have Independent authority with all powers 
required tô prepare for, conduct, and implement the results of 
this electoral process leading’ to the establishment of a new 
government that will have the broad support of the Afghan 
people. The details of these and other powers and functlons 
woukd be decided through an Intra-Afghan dialogue. d 

The United States and the USSR agree that a cessation of 


hostilities ia essential for the peaceful conduct of elections during 


the transition’ period and for a lasting political settlement. To 
facilitate’ this cessation, they agree to discontinue their weapons 
deliverics to all Afghan sides. They also agree that a ceasefire and 


‘a cutoff of weapons deliveries from all other sources should 


follow this step. They agree further to work toward withdrawal 
of major weapons systems from Afghanistan. ` : 

The United States and the USSR also reiterate their 
commitment to support an international humanitarian assistance 
effort to promote the prompt repatriation of refugees and 
reconstruction of Afghanistan. 

_ To these ends, they reaffirm their willingness to promote in 
every way poggbic the efforts of the UN Secretary General to 
contribute In. practical ways: to the early settlement of this 


conflict, 
= (September 13, 1991) 





Jiang Zemin: China’s March 
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3) The excessively centralised system of planned economy of 
the past was gradually transformed Into a system and an 
operational mechanism that combine a planned economy with 
market regulation and are suited to the development of a 
planned cochinodity economy based on public ownership. This is 
the in-portant content of as weil as the basic orlentation towards 
deepening reform of the economic system. We have accumulated 
some experience in this respect, but continued efforts are stil! 


“needed to explore specific ways and forms of restructuring In the 


courss of practice. 

While carrying out all-round reform of the economk system, 
we have also conducted reform of the political system with a 
view to ensuring the stability and unity-of society, strengthening 
and perfecting socialist democracy and the legal system, and 
bringing the socialist initiatives of the masses of people Into play. 
The Chinese Communist Party is the force at the core for leading 
the Chinese people in their socialist modernisation effort. 

We have strengthened and improved, and will continue to 
strengthen and improve, the system of the Nationa! People’s 
Congress and the system of multl-party cooperation and political 


consultation under the leadership of the Chinese Communist — 


Party, while establishing and Improving the procedures and 
rules of democratic decision-making and democratic super 
vision, tstablishing a system of leadership that is conducive to 
improving work efficiency and firing the enthustasim of all 
quarcers, and restructuring instltutlons of state administration in 
line with the process of economic restructuring. 

China’s socialist modernisation and reform are a protracted 


and arduous undertaking. We have made great achleverments In 
socialist modernisation and reform over the past 12 years, but 
some shortcomings and faults have.also emerged in our practical 
work. They are chiefly: 
—Neglecting political and Ideological education for a 
time. While working hard for material progress, we failed 
to pull our weight in making cultural and Ideological 
" progre Ý. 
—Being cager to score quick success in economic 
development and reform, which resulted in economic 
overheating. 
—Exceasive decentralisation In some sectors of the 
national economy, which resulted in a weakening of the. 
state's power of macro-economic regulation and control. 
! The Party made a timely and conscentlous summing-up of 
Gur experience and lessons, strengthened the state’s power of 


. macro-economic regulation and control, promoted ideological 


and political educalion among the broad masses, Improved the ` 
economic environment, rectified’ the economic order and 
deepened reform. Thanks to concerted efforts, we have brought 
the excessively high speed in industrial development and 
Inflation under control. , 

At present, numerous ‘contradictions and problems are stil in 
store for us on our road of advance. To name a few: the 
deficlendes of the original economic system have not been 
eliminated completely, the economic results of some enterprises 
remain poor, the industrial structure is still trrational, the state ls 
confronted with financial difficulties, and there'sti!] exist certain 
elements of instability in an overall political situation marked by 
stability and unity. 

The achievements of the 1980s have further strengthened the 
faith of the Chinese people of all nationalities in. socialist 
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l modernisation and enhanced their will-and confidence in 
overcoming difficulties. 


+ 


CHINA’S goal for deepening reform of the economic system In 


the 1990s is to preliminarily establish ‘a system of socialist.’ ` 


planned commodity economy. We hold that both planning and 
market are the inherent requirements of socialised mass 
production and the development of commodity economy. The 
planning we talk about here is not one dominated by 
administrative means to the exclusion of a role played by market 
mechanism, but one that is sulted to the demand of the 
development of, cqmmodlty eçonomy and respects the law of 
- valuc; the market we spoak -of 4s not one marked by rec- 

wheeling ‘and anarchism, but an orderly one that is guided by 
stale planning and subjected to the state's macro-economic 


regulation and control. We will continue our exploration In this _ 


“field and, endeavour to create an operating mechanism of 
socialist commodity economy that combines planned economy 
with market regulation and conforms, fo China's actyal 
conditions, ` 

An important ‘principle guiding China’s economic 

_ construction is to maintain a sustained, stable and, coordinated 
development of the national economy. Because China has a poor 
foundation to start with and is thickly: populated, a 

. comparatively fast economic devélopment is required to achleve 
the strategic objectives of the second and third steps of socialist 
modernisation. On the other hand, however, in order-to avoid 
violent economic fluctuations and an unstable development, we 
must not be Impatient for quick results and sct an excessively 
high demand on the economic speed. In the nett decade, China 
will maintain its ecoromic growth at a moderate average annual 
rate of about sk per cent, and consistently centre its econdmic 
work on the improvement of economic resulis, By so doing, we 

“will be able not only to achleve our secohd-step objective and 


leave some leeway, bat also to avold violent- economic ` 


fluctuations and maintain the coordination of the ratice among 
‘the major sectors of the national economy. 

Agricultural development remains oar top basy in the 
1990s. Agriculture is the foundation of economic development, 
‘social stability end national independence. The problem of provi- 
ding enough food for a population of over 1.1 billion can only be 
solved by ourselves through a correct policy plus unremitting 
efforts. To develop agriculture, we will continue to deepen rural 


reform and popularise advanced science and techttology in ` 


agriculture, increase agricultural input by the state, the localities, 
the collective units and the individual peasarit, i 
Since the beginning, of this year, China has started to 
implement the Ten Year Programme and the Eighth Five-Year 
Plan for Nathonal Economic’and Social Development Experience 
of the past 40 years and more tells us that the development of the 
economy requires, first of all, a political situation of stability and 
unity. We maintain that stability is ari overriding factor. Withoul 
a stable political situation, construction would be out of the 
question, and so would be reform. The Chinese people have 
learned from historical experience what would result from social 
turmoil in a big country like China In case of turmoil, people 
“would not be able to live and work in peace and contentment, the 
economy would collapse, a civil war wouk break out and the 
` country would break up. Stability and unity are the prerequisile 
as well as the guarantee for economic development and reform, 
while economic’ development will, in’ retum, pramote and 
further develop’ a political sltpation of stability and unity. ' 


In the new decade, we are still faced: with the task of - 


ultimately reunifying our motherland. Hong Kong and Macao 
will return to China, in 1997 and 1999 raperi We will firmly 


we fe el F 


, settlement of the Cambodlan 


7 that-wantonly interferes In the Internal 


adhere to the policy of “one country, two systems” ‘and work 
hard to advance the cause of peaceful reunification. Taiwan js an 
inalienable part of the territory of the People’s Republic of China, 
and the Government of the People’s Republic of China is the sole. 
legitimate government representing the whole of China. We 
resolutely oppose any altempt almed at creating “two! Chinas”, 

“ohe China, one Taiwan”, “one country, two governthents” or 


è “independence of Talwan’; we firmly oppose the so-called , 


elastic diplomacy” and “substantial diplomacy” pursited by the 
Taiwan authorities, and we firmly oppose any attempts by 
countries having diplomat relations with the People’s, 

‘of China to develop official tes with Taiwan or to ‘conduct any’ 
contacta and exchanges o ‘of an official nature with Taiwan °`. 
pio 4 i ‘ a 

+ va a Phe 
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CHINA’ attaches great dmpoctance tó developing - good- , 
neighbourly relations with tts surrounding countries. Sino-Soviet - 


relations have further‘ developed since the normalisation of 


- bilateral ties two years ago, We support the Dernocratic: Pedple’s 


Republic of Korea in Its proposal for promoting the’ self- 


detérmined and ' peaceful retinificatlon of Koree. ‘We: will 1 
continye to work actively with the parties concerned - for a 


relaxation of tension and stability on the Korean Peninsula. ` 
Relations between China and India have scen a notable 


` improvement;. a steadily stable good-nelghbourly relatlonship 
„between the two nations nol only conforms to the fundamental 


interests of the two peoples, but also contributes to peace and - 
stability in Asla as a whole, China's friendly and cooperative 
relations with Pakistan, Bangladesh, Nepal, Sri and Myan- 
mar are constantly expanding. China’s friendly tles with Thall- 
and, Malaysia and Philippines have made considerable progress. _ 

China has ane attached great Importance to énhancing its 
friendship and tions of- cooperation with Japan, and the 


_ peoples of the two countries share a common desire to live in - 
Uon-China has . 


peace and-frlendship from generalton-to 
restored diplomatic | iplalions with the Republic of Indondsla and, 
eslublished diplomatic ties with the Republic of Singapore, 
thereby opening up vast vistas for the development of friendship 
between China and these two nationa. China is also expanding Its 
exchanges and cooperation with, the People's Republic of 
Mongolia and Laos ; 


f 


y 
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Thanks to the common efforts of. the international om . 


munity, the work for the politica! settlement of the 

question has made a major progress. China is willing to work 
along with the international! community and within the 
framework of relevant United Nations documents for a political 
uestion at an earliest posstble 
date, a sctilement that should be comprehensive, just’ and 
reasonable. With progress made in the political settlement of the 
Cambodian questlon, Slho-Vietnamese relations will Also be 
normalized step by slep. Ching will coniinnougy atrive for the _ 


‘Improvement and development of its relations of friendship and 


cooperation with its surrounding, countries and make tive 
contribullons to maintaining peace and stability in Asia and the 
world as a whole. 

dn order to‘foster normal international relations and ensure 
world peace in the twentyfirst century, , there is a need sto 
establish av new International order. China stands for the 
establishment of a new international order on the besis of the 
Five Prindples of Peaceful Cocxistence. 

These principles are interrelated, but the most Important or one 
is non-intereference In ‘each other's Internal affoirs. While not 


` seeking for hegemony-ilself, China ts opposed to hegemonism 


and power polltics in any forth and is opposa to any cpantry 
fairs of other countires 


aay a economic systems 
be no tranqulilty in the ‘world -~ 


n them its own 
values. There will 


and fòrces üp 
and concept 


. 80 long as hegemonism and poiver „politics have not stepped 
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“Sick” Unit versus Public Health 


VIMAL BALASUBRAHMANYAN 


+4 n Jaly this year, when the Scientific Workers’ Forum of 
tft West Bengal petitioned the Board for Industrial and 
wat Financial Reconstruction (BIFR), it was probably the first 
time a pubiic Interest group was intervening in a case pending 
before the Board. The objective: to prevent Opec Innovatlons 
Limited from being declared sick. The motive: to protect the 
interests o£ public health. 

Likely ło come up for hearing in October, the Forum’s 
\nterventicn relates to the lock-out declared on May 31 this year 
at Opec, which is a division of the Sarabhal-owned Standard 
Pharmaceuticals factory at Srirampur in West Bengal, 
manufacturing n. 

The Fo-um states that penicillin is an eseential drug, a cheap 
antibiotic, and indeed the only antibiotic supplied to 4000 
primary h2alth centres in West Bengal. Along with the Forum, 
Nagarik Mancha and other human rights groupe, the workers’ 
unions of the Selrampar unit have formed an SP-Opec bachao 
samiti. They argue that there's absolutely no reason why the plant 
should be declared sick and closed down, especially when there 
is a very c ear felt need for penicillin in the public health system. 
The Forum's demand in the petition is that penicillin production 
in the Sdrampur plant should Immediately be restarted under a 
‘committee of management’ with representatives from the West 
Bengal Government, IDPL, WB Industrial Development Board, 
and two workers’ representatives. 

According to the activists, the Sarabhais’ attempts to get the 
SP-Opec complex declared sick is part of a profitable sickness 
game and in their petition they quote the BIFR Chalrman’s own 
recent remark that “Industrial sickness is a lucrative business In 
itself”. 

Alleging that the first moves of the sickness game go back to 





1982 when Opec was ostensibly sct up as a ‘marketing’ unit, the 
Forum points out that even earller profits were being siphoned 
off by selling penicillin from SP at below production cost to 
Symbiotic Limited, another Sarabhal company at Baroda. This 
was done by taking advantage of the dual pricing structure 
allowed by the Drug Price Control authority for first-crystal 
grade and second-crystal grade penicillin. 

By splitting Standard Pharmaceuticals into two units and by 
ensuring that Opec’s liabillties rapidly exceeded its assets, the 
stage was act to have Opec declared ‘sick’. 

Apart from calling foe Immediate resumption of penicillin 
production at Srirampur, the Forum also raises some Important 
questions regarding the production process. 

It is pointed out that global penicillin prices crashed around 
1989-90. India’s Imports of peniclllin-G, which had been 
negligible till hen, dramatically shot up after this. Why are drug 
companies finding It more profitable to Inport penicillin rather 
than produce it here? 

It is suggested thal cheap im penicillin is being used 
for making ampicilin, which is then priced on the bests of the cost 
of indigenous penicillin which is much higher. 

The Forum asks: if the world penicillin price has been brought 
down because of the Introduction of a new high-yielding fungus, 
then why isn't this process being introduced in our own country 
to produce inexpensive penicillin In adequate quantities? 

Interestingly, one learns that there is no patent on penicillin. 
Alexander Fleming saw to this himself so as to ensure that there 
would be no profiteering on this life-saving drug. He probably 
didn’t reckon with loopholes in drug pricing policies. Now coald 
he have foreseen the possibility of drug companies shamming 
sick. (m) 





down from SE Lesa p a maintains that al! 
countries In the big or small, rich , strong or weak, 


are equal Chin a adamantly ga the g bullying the small, 
the dch ein the pom, and ihe oiron g itself over 
the weak. of a country should be managed by 
r R E through 
consultabtons among all countries. 
A new international political order is closely linked with and 
from a new international economic order. Many 
pale since the Idea of establishing a new 
ternaticnal economic order was put forward, but the economic 
gap between the developed and developing countires is stiti 
widening, wlth the rich getting richer, the poor poorer, and the 
economk difficulties of many developing countries are 
deteriorating. Without elimination of the old International 
economic order, which is unjust and inequitable, and without 
economie d t in the developing nations, world peace 
and stability can be safeguarded. 
I stayed in your country for sometime in the 19508, which left 
as eet eee ee t country, and 
piglet ah ya eat essed with a vast 
territory, t resources, a long history, an excellent cultural 
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tradition, advanced science and technology, and a solid 
Industrial foundation. Your beautiful land has nurtured 
generations of revolutionaries, thinkers, scientists, men of letters 
and aritsts. The Soviet Union ts the homeland of Lenin and the 
home of the October Revolution. During World War IL, the Soviet 
people made podigiana natlonal sacrifices and, alongwith the 
peoples of other countries, protected mankind from greater 
catastrophe. Peoples of the world will forever remember this 
great contribution made by the Soviet people to the history of 
world civilisation. The tremendous achlevements made by the 
Soviet people of all natlonalities in their socialist construction in 


the past 70 years and more are undeniable. 

The friendship between the Chinese and Soviet “popa goes 
back to anden! times, A normal development of SIno-Sovlet 
relations is not only In keeping with the common desire and 
fundamental Interests of the two peoples, but also benefidal to 
pan and stability in the Asla-Padfic region and to the 

erment of International relations as a whole. The relations 
between our two countries have now entered upon a new stage. 
Let us make joint efforts to maintain and consolidate the good- 


neighbourly relations between the two countries not only in this 
century but continuously in the twentyflrst centary. Q 
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Essence of Stability 
O n September 28 the Narasimha 


Rao Government completed 100 
1 POLITICAL NOTEBOOK: 


powerful offensive of the power- 
brokers against whom he had publicly 
pledged to wage an uncompromising 
war which was abandoned even before 


































` days in office. In this brief span of 
time the Prime Minister has once again 


establish2d his reputation as a mature aes of Stability it was launched in right earnest. 

political leader who is best suited to | 3 Bush Initiative on On the economic front the 
guide the nation in the present complex Nuclear Front Narasimha Rao Government has taken 
scenario both at home and abroad. C. Raja Mohan certain decisive steps that carry far- 


The complexities are compounded 
by the state of affairs within the ruling 
party, the Congress-I. Self-effacing and 
unassurring, the Prime Minister is 
most uncomfortable during high visi- 
bility exposures for he has been 
accustomed to working behind the 
scenes silently and efficiently. But it 
is this very personality who has been 
called upon, due to the conspiracy of 
circumstances, to establish his autho- 
rity over the motley crowd of self- 
seekers and sycophants that have 


4 Mandal Report, 
Narasimha Rao and V.P. 
Singh 

Nikhi Chakravartty 
5 TRIBUTE: Trade Unionist 
J of a Different Mould 
Aryali Deshpande 

7 Dilemma of Debt Trap 

and India’s Economic 


reaching implications. Under the 
stewardship of the Union Finance 
Minister, Dr Manmohan Singh, one 
of the country’s most distinguished 
economic administrators, the govern- 
ment has embarked on a programme 
of extensive liberalisation in the sphere . 
of the economy as seen from the new 
industrial policy, the latest lifting of 
the MRTP regulations and the gene- 
rous incentives for boosting foreign 
investment. These steps, it has been 
pointed out by critics harping on the 


11 


13 Crisis In CPSU: Causes 


throngec. to the Congress-I in the last Consequences theme of surrender of economic 
five years or so. As the party President Ravi M. Bakaya sovereignty, are moves intended to 
he has zarried out this task with | 19 BOOK REVIEW: carry out the directives of the 
commendable finesse without throw- Sah ea Ai e international lending institutions—the : 
ing his weight around. What is more, ton S as World Bank and the IMF. The prota- 
it is under his stewardship that the Arun Ghosh gonists of these measures, however, 
Congress-I ` is dressing up for | 25 Crisis In Yugoslavia: feel that they woud go a long way 
organisa:ional elections, the first to Queetions Surrounding j towards rejuvenating the economy 
take place since 1972. This in itself is Teritorial Delimitation after overcoming the acute balance of 
of considerable significance although Ei P E payments crisis the country is currently , 
one needs to keep one’s fingers crossed Soa er NOL eda experiencing. Nevertheless, both the 


till the elections are actually held. 
Because Rajiv Gandhi, too had 
announced those elections before 
jettisonirg them in the face of the 


opponents and proponents of the new 
economic strategy are of the view that 
in the short term the nation would 
have to pass through a period of severe 


32 Africa: Libya Tamee 
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inflationary pressures which are already being felt 
adding to the back-breaking burden of the vulnerable 
sections of society. The massive mass rally of the 
poor and the downtrodden organised by the National 
Front and Left parties on September 27 was indicative 
of the public mood of growing disenchantment on 
account of the spiralling prices. The IMF loan has 
come but a sizeable chunk of it as also our revenues 
from exports would go towards meeting our debt 
servicing liability. 


+ 


ON the domestic political plane, the Narasimha 
Rao Government has tried to pursue the politics of 
consensus with painstaking steadfastness eschewing 
confrontationist postures vis-a-vis political adver- 
saries of both the Left and the Right without sacri- 
ficing basic principles. Thus the budget session of 
Parliament has been shorn of any lasting bitterness 
or acrimony even if tempers occasionally ran high 
while debating on highly conteritious issues. With 
characteristic adroitness P.V. Narasimha Rao was 
b to get the budget approved by Parliament after 
e backtracking on such controversial p 
e government funding of the Rajiv Gandhi 
Foundation as well as the fertiliser subsidy. The 
Cauvery water dispute was likewise deftly pre- 
vented from snowballing into a conflict. A new 
phase in Centre-State relations has been unveiled 
by the successful holding of the Inter-State Council’s 
sub-committee meeting that decided to begin exten- 
sive consultations on implementing various items 
of the Sarkaria Commission’s recommendations. The 
extension of reservation for the Other Backward 
Classes broadly in conformity with the Mandal 
Commission Report while incorporating the econo- 
mic criterion has been carried out without much 
fanfare. This has won wide approbation though the 
opposition to it among the youth and students in 
North India does not appear to be as insignificant 
as ais been initially assumed. Secular forces of 
AEE Fe oe persuasion, have wholeheartedly 
the passage of the Places of Worship Bill in 
Badlament, a welcome step that has expectedly 


evoked anger and indignation among the torch- 


bearers of communal sectarianism propagating the 
divisive concept of Hindutva striking at the root of 
the universal humanist values of Hinduism. , 
The lack of any initiative in Kashmir and the 
confusion in the ruling establishment on how to 
tackle the worsening situation in Punjab sans elections 
are of course serious deficiencies that have been 
aggravated by the absence of any direction in 
handling the ULFA menace in Assam. The need for 
adopting a fresh approach to all such problems in 


2 


_ stupendous magnitude they cannot be ta 


the light of the Soviet developments has yet to dawr 

on the political leadership running the country. A! 

the same time the Narasimha Rao Government car 

claim legitimate credit for not allowing large-scale 

outbreak of communal riots; although the Tsundu» 
violence on the depressed sections has brought tc 

the fore the continued sway of the caste “haves 

in the countryside in utter disregard of the law and 
the Constitution. : 

In the global arena much has changed in this 
short space of time with the people of the Soviets 
Union successfully defeating a counter-revolutionary 
coup with the weapon of non-violence, a palpable 
victory of Gandhian values in the international 
context. Unfortunately, India has been by and large 
a passive onlooker to the momentous changes in 
the Soviet land that are of remarkable value from 
the viewpoint of social democracy. Its initial reactior 
to the coup that sought to throttle democracy ir 
favour of a return to Stalinist totalitarianism was 
shorn of the perspicacity expected of a government 
headed by a person of Narasimha Rao’s comprehen- 
sion. aT of course there have been active 
steps to make amends. The Primer Minister's trip 
to Bonn unfolded the contours of the new economic 
diplomacy the Government of India is intending to- 
launch in the post-Cold War era. However, a 
comprehensive approach to the changed realities 
from the standpoint of safeguarding Third Worldt 
interests is yet to emerge and the element of confu- 
sion on such a major issue as the question of clari- 
fying our stand on the Intellectual Property Rights 
within the framework of the GATT negotiations 
without capitulating to US blandishments has not 
been removed till today. Our attitude towards 
Pakistan and the subject of nuclear non-proliferatiors 
in South Asia in the altered world environment also 
needs to be reviewed without delay. Regrettably, 
no such exercise has yet been initiated. 

Nonetheless, on balance the minority government 
of Narasimha Rao has performed creditably in these 
100 days despite the heavy odds facing it. This 
modest success is attributable to the fact that it has 
been guided by the spirit of cooperation spelt out 
by the Prime Minister himself when he candidly 
admitted that the problems of India bein cing of a 

ed by 
any one party, howsoever strong and spread out. It 
is this spirit that can impart greater stability and 
strength to this government than what the dispensa- 
tion at the Centre between 1984 and 1989 had enjo- 
yed, provided it displays drive, assertiveness and 
an ability to wield effective power in defence of the 


dispossessed without indulging in petty politicking. 
October 1 l S.C. 
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Bush Initiative on Nuclear Front 


f C. RAJA MOHAN 


he sweeping cuts in the US and Soviet nuclear 
Ý: arsenals proposed by the US President, George 
Bush, have been long overdue. But better late than 
never. For quite sometime the oversized -nuclear 


- armourizs of Washington and Moscow have been 


at odds with the altered political reality since the 
late eighties. In seeking to align the US nuclear 
posture to the new strategic circumstances, the 
Bush initiative Is welcome. Besides it opens the ~ 
post-Cold War era in international nuclear politics. 

Althcugh it has taken a long while, the Bush 
Administration has finally shed its caution and 


_ scepticism on the nuclear front. The profound 


changes in the international scene—the Soviet 
reformazion under Gorbachev, its external strategic 
retrenchment since the mid-eighties, the collapse of 
the communist regimes in Eastern Europe in the 
second half of 1989, the distintegration of the 
Warsaw Pact and the Comecon, the reunification 
of Germany and the increasing internal chaos in 
the Sov:et Union—seemed to make little dent on 
the US nuclear policy. 

The Strategic Arms Reduction Treaty (START) 
signed during Bush’s visit to the Soviet Union at 
the enc of July reflected this terrible statis in 
nuclear thinking. START, the result of two decades 
of supe-power negotiations, was symbolic of the 
old mindset on nuclear arms control incorporating 
only small reductions in the superpower nuclear 
arsenals. The arms control ennui was so dominant 
in Moscow that the US officials were hinting at a 
‘time-out in the disarmament process. The world 
seemed set for a major pause in superpower dis- 
armament efforts after the recent Moscow summit. 

The failed Soviet coup less than three weeks 
after the Moscow summit has now forced a radical 
nuclear rethinking in Washington. The Soviet coup 
raised a host of issues relating to the command and 
control of nuclear weapons. The seizing of the 
‘football’ (the briefcase containing the nuclear launch 
codes) from Gorbachev by the coup plotters pointed 


The arthor is a Research Associate, Institute for Defence 
Studics and Analyses, New Delhi. 
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to the dangers of unauthorised ~use of nuclear 
weapons. There were also fears of a rebel commander 
using the nuclear weapons at his disposal to 
blackmail the rest of the world. Further, “the 
reworking of the Soviet Union into a loose 
confederation brought into relief the uncertain future 
of nearly 30,000 Soviet nuclear weapons. 

The Soviet coup was only one factor that shook 
the Bush Administration out of its nuclear compla- 
cency. There has been increasing pressure from the 
European allies for a redefinition of the American 
nuclear doctrine. In its newly “assertive mood, 
Germany has been demanding the removal of all 
tactical and battlefield nuclear weapons from Europe. 

Germany, until now littered with these weapons 
of both the NATO and the Soviet Union, has had a 
special stake in the elimination of these weapons. 
In a separate move France had demanded a meeting 
of the four European nuclear powers—the US, the 
USSR, France and Britain—to discuss the new 
nuclear situation in Europe in the context of the 
Soviet transformation. Bush has no taste for another 
round of bloodletting in the NATO over the nuclear 
issues and hence the urgency of seizing the diplomatic 
high ground in the nuclear debate within the 
NATO. 


+ 


IN essence, the far-reaching US proposals have five 
main elements. Most of them, for a change, are uni- 
lateral in nature with the expectation of a reciprocal 

response from the Soviet Union. There are a few 


_ suggestions for Soviet-American negotiations. 


The first element is the move for the withdrawal 
and destruction of most of the tactical and battlefield 
nuclear weapons which are ground and sea-based. 
These include nuclear artillery shells, short-range 
ballistic missiles, tactical nuclear weapons based 
on surface ships, and submarines and nuclear 
weapons associated with land-based naval aircraft. 
The military rationale for these weapons, particularly 
the ground-based ones, has been steadily eroding 

` (Continued on page 33) 
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' Mandal Report, Narasimha Rao and V.P. einen 


' ess as a spectre but more as the symbol of a 


;*. national consensus, the Mandal Report has 
at ites figured this time. The protracted, if not pain- 


staking, discussions within the Cabinet and the_ 


Congress Working Committee underline the success 
of Narasimha Rao’s consensus approach, which he 
has frankly declared as part of his political conviction. 


Perhaps the Prime Minister has had more head- 


aches on this score in dealing with the disparate 
elements within his own party than with the 
Opposition parties. The all-party meeting called-by 
him helped. him to understand the need for somehow 
marrying last year’s formulations on the question 
of reservation for the Other Backward Classes 


(OBCs) as laid down by the V.P. Singh Government - 


with the Congress stand as enunciated in the 
party’s election manifesto. Even if the Janata Dal 
kept away from the formality of the all-party 
meeting it was clear that the Prime Minister kept 
his channels open with V.P. Singh via his Minister, 
Sitaram Kesri. 


o e 
WHILE one has to welcome Narasimha Rao’s 
labours with a sense of relief and satisfaction, one 
cannot help looking back on the days of insane 
hysteria and bitter denunciation that followed the 
National Front Government’s announcement of 27 
per cent reservation for the OBCs in the Central 
Government services and its public sector under- 


takings. It is now abundantly clear that the antipathy 
towards the V.P. Singh Government's 27 per cent 


reservation decision assumed the proportion of a. 


veritable political earthquake very largely because 
of the intransigent attitude taken by the Congress 


at that time. In fact, the hysteria in which the 
Congress participated in substantial measure—up 


to the pdint of the NSUI’s unpublicised role in the _ 


immolation campaign that was spread among the 
youth—was a part, a very important part of its bid 
‘to topple the V.P. Singh Government by any and 
every means. In other words, it had very little to 
do with the merit or the demerit of the reservation 


i oa: l . NIKHIL CHAKRAVARTIY 


issue in question. 

One can understand Rajiv Gandhi’s unacquain- 
tance with the background of the Mandal measure. 
This coupled with his tntensely subjective allergy 
towards V.P. Singh as the then Prime Minister > 
could explain his relentless jehad against the measure 
culminating in his marathon harangue in the Lok 
__ Sabha which was more vitriolic than statesmanlike. 
~ It needs also to be stated that within the precincts — 
of the Congress leadership at that time, it was not 
an easy fob to outright condemn this OBC reservation 
measure. For one thing, both Sitaram Kesri and . 
Shiv Shankar had welcomed it. Secondly, the Chief _ 
Ministers of the Congress-run State. Governments 
of Andhra and Karnataka were themselves com- 
mitted to substantial reservation for the OBCs and 
it became virtually impossible for them to repudiate 
the measure initiated by V.P. Singh. 

In a sense, what V.P. Singh did last year.was to 
implement what Indira Gandhi had left unfinished 
seven years before. It needs to be pointed out that 
the Mandal Commission was the only Commission’ 
set up by the 1977-79 Janata Party Government 
which she had not caficelled. Rather, she gave it an 
extension until the Report was ready. After nearly 
a year of its submission, she let the Lok Sabha 
discuss it in one of its longest debates, steered by 
the then Union Home Minister who is now the 
President of India. Nowhere in that debate was the 
Mandal Report denounced, least of all by the 
Congress benches, and the impression was left tó 
linger that the Congress Government would favou- 


` rably consider bringing forward the necessary legis- 


lation to implemént the recommendations of the 

Mandal Commission. 5 
When therefore V.P. Singh brought the measure 
before Parliament early in August last year, he was 
virtually carrying it forward where it had been left 
incomplete by Indira Gandhi. In fact, the 
parliamentary proceedings immediately following 
V.P. Singh’s announcement made it clear that no 
party was in a position to outright condemn the 
proposal. The chorus of ‘condemnation from the 
(Continued on page 35) 
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“<2: leader of the workers in Chattisgarh. In the 
dast decade he had become a synonym for the 
search for alternative politics. He was a trade 
“nion leader, but not of the variety that one has 
become ured to. His concerns reached far behond 
sconomic demands, enveloping all aspects of the 
people's lives—their health, education and the 
mhancement of women’s status in the family through 


‘heir empcwerment. On September 28 around three’ 


n the morning hired assassins put six bullets 
hrough his head in a crude attempt to put his 
deas out cf action. 

In the words of one of his close associates, 
judha Bhardwaj: “This is not just the murder of an 
ndividual. it is an assault on a movement.” 

An unassuming and down-to-earth man, Niyogi 
iad built a powerful movement in the backward 
Zhattisgarnı region of Madhya Pradesh with great 
rerspicacity. His struggle was not- just ag aba 
orivate industrialists but against all those forces 
yho join hards to keep the downtrodden ina pit of 
wnorance, He organised campaigns against liquor 
‘ontractors, labour contractors, corrupt bureaucrats, 
«nd, above all, against illiteracy, ignorance and 
«pathy. And even as he won admirers he made 
»owerful enemies. Unable to ‘liquidate his ideas 
key thus exterminated him physically. 

A migrant from North Bengal, Niyogi had become 
much a part of the soil of Madhya Pradesh that 
ew ever considered him an outsider. Having seen 
he ruthless exploitation of the tribals in the iron 
re mines of Chattisgarh he set about organising 
ontractual workers in the mid-seventies. 

In 1977 in an atmosphere freed of the suffocation 
f the erstwhile Emergency regime the Chattisgarh 
fines Shramik Sangh came into being. The 
Reva ei ah ore mines are the captive mines of 
we Bhilai Steel Plant. At that time the workers 
‘ogged in these mines for Rs 3 a day with no 
warantee Df their jobs and no other facilities in 
tolation o7 several labour laws. The CMSS fight 
x statutory minimum wages and eradication of 


S: hanxar Guha Niyogi was not just the beloved 


Trade Unionist of a Different Mould -- 


ANJALI DESHPANDE 


ontract labour was long and arduous but successful ~ 
in a large measure. 

However, it turned out that liquor shops littered 
in the area were niopping up the increased wages 
of the workers. He fought against the evil through 
women’s action. With the help of some women 
activists the Chattisgarh Mahila Mukti Morcha was 
formed to picket outside liquor shops and to 
persuade the men.to stop drinking their way to íi- 
health and destitution. Some habitual alcoholics, 
who beat up their wives, were humiliated publicly. 
A few were even beaten up by activists of the 
women’s front: The battle a alcoholism was 
not viewed with kindness by the administration 
and Niyogi was imprisoned under MISA to the 
everlasting shame of the government. 

Niyogi, it must be said to his credit, was not one 
who had built a weakling organisation that would 
collapse with his removal from the scene. The 
movement had thrown up fiery leaders. He had 
inspired activists from outside to work in the 


.several projects that the Union had launched. With 


the funds raised by the Union, mainly from member- 
ship fee, a hospital was started. It went a long way 
towards the near eradication of ‘witchcraft in the 
tribal dominated Chattisgarh. 

Besides the hospital, a school for children is also 
a witness to the constructive efforts that Niyogi ` 


„and his team-put into their movement. About ten 


days before being killed Niyogi is reported to have 
claimed in Delhi that their school and hospital 
were better than the ones the administration runs. 

` These aspects of his conception of an alternative 
mode of trade unionism made him unusual among 
his counterparts. While health care and education 
contributed to a better life in the area, they also 
became crucial inputs into the strength of the 
organisation. 


+ 


IT was natural for such a movement to spread and 


` strike fear in the hearts of vested interests. Spread 
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it did. From the captive mines of Bhilai in Dalli- 
Rajhara to Bhilai itself in its auxilliary industries. 
Earlier attempts by the AITUC and the CITU to 
organise the 90,000 contractual workers in these 
120 medium and small scale units had been ruthlessly 
crushed. 

There is not a single labour law that is being 
honoured in these industries. Instead of the statutory 
eight hours, working hours here stretch upto twelve 
without minimum wages prescribed for an eight- 
hour day. Women are made to do night shifts. 
Industrialists do not seem to have heard of maternity 
benefits. Women have to take-unpaid leave precisely 
when they need more money. In some hazardous 
industries safety precautions are unheard of placing 
the workers’ life and limb at risk. 

It is not as if these industrialists cannot afford to 
obey laws. Five among them have assetts worth Rs 
1000 crores each. One of them is the Simplex 
Group owned by the Shah family. Another is the 
Kedia family that runs the Chattisgarh distilleries. 

Last year the Pragatisheel Engineering Shramik 
Sangh was formed to fight for the workers’ rights. 
The industrialists retaliated by throwing out 700 
workers. The police came down heavily on the 
workers. Peaceful demonstrations were sought to 
be dispersed with lathi-charges and firing. Scores 
of workers were injured. It was time to lock up 
Niyogi again. The administration had decided that 
he was the root cause of the continuing ‘law and 
order problem’ in Bhilai. 

The Lok Sabha elections came and went by with 
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Niyogi behind bars and some of his dedicated 
comrades alongwith the workers ran a compaign | 
for his release. One wishes now that he pag not 
been released at all. 

Niyogi was released from jail about a fortnight 
before his murder. He had come to Delhi and met 
both the President and Prime Minister to apprise 


no) them (to the conditions in Bhilai. He was leading a 


perf legal and constitutional struggle for the 
workers’ rights. A peaceful movement despite many 
provocations. But for some forces obviously the 
law is irrelevant. 

These forces got.a pistol with a silencer to 
muffle the sound of their vicious crime. Forces that 
hired the hand to pull the trigger. The assassins 
were sent by them in the dead of night to kill a 


‘sleeping man because his mind was so awake to, 


their crimes. 

The Patwa Government has now condemned 
the murder of Niyogi. But this same government 
treated him as though he were a mafia leader when 
he was alive. Externment proceedings against him 
were on. The administration. was trying to throw 
him out of the area where he lived and worked 
with such exemplary zeal. The moral responsibility 
of his murder must be laid at the door of the BJP 
regime in Madhya Pradesh. 

It was not as if the government was unaware of 
the tension prevailing in Bhilai. Locked in a battle 
with locally powerful industrialists, Niyogi’s life 
was in danger. His associates say he had received 
threats several times. And the administration had 
been informed. But nothing was done to protect 
him from his many enemies. 

The BJP regime cannot shrug off its responsibility 
by going through the ritual of condemnation and 
enquiry. Or even by performing some rites of 
naming streets after the deceased like the Congress 
regime had done in response to Safdar Hashmi’s 
murder. Without mobilising those who handled 
the weapons of murder or even by making them 
swing, the onerous responsibilities towards such 
courageous and creative minds cannot be carried! 
out, >> 

But to expect governments to fight the ever- 
increasing tendencies to physically stamp out any 
voice of dissent is naivette to the extent of imbecility 

All those whose eyes misted over with tears a 
the news of the 46 year old Niyogi’s assassinatior 
owe it to themselves to keep the banner o 
constructive dissent aloft. 

The killers of Niyogi should remember wha 
Shakespeare wrote: 


Macbeth Killed sleep 
Macbeth shall sleep no more... E 
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Dilemma of Debt Trap and 
' _India’s Economic Sovereignty - 


B.P. MATHUR 


“a | mongst the most serious economic problems 
De: facing the country the most intractable is 
that of foreign exchange. Restrictions have been 
imposed on import of raw materials and basic 


intermediates thereby slowing down industrial © 


production and threatening deceleration of the 
economy. The government is negotiating an IMF 
Joan to tide over the problems. The IMF accommo- 
dation, even if available, will give only a short term 
reprieve. It is time we find out long term solutions 
and for this it is necessary to understand the 
reasone for the present impasse. 

The main reason for the foreign exchange problem 
is that our export earnings are unable to pay for the 
import bill. During the last forty years when the 
First Five Year Plan was launched, exports could 
meet barely 65 to 70 per cent of the annual import 
bill. [Be:ween 1951-52 and 1990-91 while the country’s 
total exvorts were around Rs 217,100 crores, imports 
were ks 307,700 crores and thus exports could 
meet only 70 per cent of the’ import bill. Only in 
two yee rs—1971-72 and 1976-77—we had a modest 
trade surplus]. 

How has the country been able to live with a 
trade imbalance of such a magnitude during the 
past for-y years? It seems much of it was consciously 
planned hy the national planners. The Sixth Five 
Year Plan (1980-85) had projected a trade deficit of 


Rs 17,800 crores (exports Rs 41,100 crores and ’ 


imports Rs 58,900 crores). While the Sixth Plan's 
export targets were fulfilled, there was greater 
acceleration in imports over what was projected 
resulting in a trade deficit of Rs 28,600 crores 
(exports Rs 44,800 crores and imports Rs 73,400 
crores averaging Rs 5700 crores per annum). 
Similarly, a trade deficit of Rs 7000 crores per 


annum is written in the Seventh Plan’ (1985-90) .- 
‘document as it projected a trade deficit of 


Rs 34,874 crores (exports Rs 60,653 crores and 


The ai thor is a member of Indian Audit and Accounts 
Servic? This article is based on his published research 
study, Foreign Money in India (Macmullans, 1989) 










imports Rs 95,437 crores). During the Seventh Plan 


while exports were Rs 87,100 crores, imports jumped 


to Rs 125,800 crores resulting in a trade deficit of 


Rs 38,700 crores in the Five Year Plan period. 

The Indian planners have been emboldened to 
develop a matrix of substantial trade deficit as they 
thought that the exchange gap could be met by 
recourse to -external finances. The Seventh Plan 
document candidly admits this: “The external bor- 
rowing programme (of Rs 20,900 crores) that is 


, projected will ensure adequate availability of imports 


to, meet the GDP growth target.” In five years 
(1985-90) gross disbursement of external assistance 
was Rs 22,725 crores (though the net flow was Rs 
10,300 crores) besides commerical borrowings of 
Rs 13,400 crores. It is this dose of external finance 
which fuels India’s trade deficit. Short of domestic 
resources the planners have been using external 
finance to bridge the resource gap of the Plan. An 
analysis shows that external resources constituted 
as much as 24 per cent of the Plan outlay of the 
Second Plan (1956-61), 28 per cent of the Third Plan 
(1961-66) and 36 per cent of the Annual Plans 
(1966-69).’ External finance Has been constituting 
15 to 20 per cent of the Plan resources of the Fifth, 
Sixth and Seventh Plans. In this author's view, the 
planners have made a conceptual error in visualising 
that ‘external finance’ can be treated as a resource 
for the Plan much in the same manner as domestic 
resource raised through taxation and mobilised 
savings. External assistance and domestic resources 
cannot be treated as substitutable. External resources 
have an exploitative elemerit and by the time they 
reach the recipient’s hand their worth in real terms 
is only a fraction of their face value. 


Growth Madels 

The inspiration for using external resources for 
financing economic development has come through 
growth models constructed by Western economists.” 
Most of the growth models emphasise that capital 
is the key factor of production which determines 
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economic growth. A critical rate of investment is 
required for achievement of a level of income and 
savings sufficient to push the economy to achieve 
the economic take-off. Atypical developing country 
with a high level of consumption and disguised 
‘unemployment has hardly any capacity to save 
and is caught in a vicious circle of poverty. The 
vicious circle can be broken by import of capital 
from outside which may make the transition from 
economic stagnation -to self-sustaining growth 
possible. Thus external finance and foreign aid 
have been introduced in economic literature as a 
key element in breaking the poverty-trap. The 
above formulation found its way in the planning 
process of most developing countries and foreign 
aid support -became a necessary element of any 
exercise in economic planning. 

While most economic ideas decorate the text 
books, the concept of foreign aid quickly found its 
place in economic policy-making as it provided an 
element of opportunism to planners and politicians 
in the developing countries while serving the vested 
interests of the rich countries. As Prof Galbraith? 
“says: “Ideas come to be organised around what the 
community finds acceptable. To a very large extent, 
we associate truth with convenience or with what 
closely accords with self-interest.” If development 
is to be financed by domestic resources, rigorous 


financial discipline will have to be imposed and: 


resources would need to be mobilised by harsh 
and coercive taxation measures which men in 
power may not find politically desirable. Thus it 
was opportunistic to ‘borrow money from abroad. 

This opportunism of the developing countries was 
shared by the rich countries in equal degree as it 
. not only gave political foothold over the developing 
countries’ policies, but helped in providing an 
opportunity to secure lucrative markets for their 
industrial products and promoted the commercial 
interests of powerful trade and industrial lobbies. 


Commercial Opportunisnt of the Rich 
The advanced industrialised countries , are 


constantly threatened with deflation in the economy 


which may slow economic growth and engender 
mass unemployment. Industries such as iron and 
steel, shipbuilding, petrochemicals and atomic power 
reactor are facing severe recession with the employ- 
_ment of workers coming down every year. Foreign 
aid is being used for maintaining a high level of 
effective demand for the Western-techno-structure. 
The Brandt Commission’ had noted that-the 
economic activity in the industrialised countries 
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has been sustained by a major recycling of financial 


- surpluses to the developing countries which has 


helped prevent unemployment, underutilisation of 
capacity and inflation in the EEC. The Commission 
carried out an econometric study of the transfer of 
resources of $20 billion to non-oil importing 
developing countries and found that it would raise 
exports from the iridustrialised countries by three 
per cent a year on a long term basis. 

It is worth mentioning that aid is given by rich 
°” countries at very little real cost to their economy. 
An official study’ conducted by the British Overseas 
Development Ministry found that for every £ 18 
coritributed by Britain to-the IDA, she received 
back £ 21 in terms of retum flow of goods. A study 
in the New York Times noted that the US share of 
funds for the World Bank was 18 per cent agairist 
which American companies have managed to get - 
22 per.cent of contracts awarded. The President of 
the World Bank, while askhig for more funds for 
lending to the Third World, declared in its Executive ` 
Board Meeting (February 1988): “The Third World 
‘has a proven track record of contributing to trade 
growth—it has, for example, for long been America’s 
most expanding export market.” i 


Adverse Impact on Developing Countries 

If external finance only helped maintain'a high 
level of effective demand for Western technostructure 
and promoting their exports behind its outward 
facade of serving a humanitarian cause, one could 
not perhaps object to its continuance. But foreign 
. aid has a pernicious effect on the economies of the 
developing countries and stands in the way of 
domestic self-reliance. 

The US PL 480 food aid programme was meant 
to offload embarrassing domestic surpluses and 
helped the Americans gain domination in the world 
grain trade, as a US Congress Committee” noted 
that developing countries which received PL 480 
aid had in course of time become net cash customers 
of the American farm products. India took.43 per 
cent of wheat shipped under PL 480 during 1954- 
71. Heavy wheat imports glutted the market and 
created severe price- repression resulting’ in the 
farmers losing interest in its cultivation. Only from 
1969 onwards when the wheat imports were stopped 
(due to Indo-Pak hostilities) arid prices touched the 


- remunerative level, thanks to the government's 


imaginative introduction of wheat support prices 
and the development of high yielding variety of 
wheat, that the Indian farmers found wheat aang 
a remunerative occupation. 
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A high powered group’, appointed by the 
Government of India’s Cabinet Secretariat, noted 
the technology-wise crippling effect of foreign aid 
on organisations manufacturing capital goods. When 
the primary consultant to a public sector project is 
a foreizn organisation, it insists on a large component 


of imported equipment, either as part of the aid © 


packaze or as a precondition of guaranteed perfor- 
mance. Senior scientists in the C-DOT have alleged 
that hectic lobbying by multinationals who want to 
import foreign equipment, backed by an attractive 
loan package, is frustrating the Centre’s efforts to 
develop indigenous technologies. Case studies of 
aid financed public sector projects in India show 
that in many da unsuitable equipment was brought 
in whose products have poor marketability; the 


‘ equipment purchased was costly due to evasion of 


‘international bidding procedures; and a lot ‘of 


unnecessary spares was procured—all leading to a 
higher foreign exchange cost. Empirical studies by 
UNCTAL® show that aid financed goods were at 
least 10 to 20 per cent costlier and tied aid lead to 
misallocation of scarce economic resources as it 
results in investments in projects which the donors 
were willing to finance rather than the priority 
need cf the developing countries. . 

Studies have also shown that foreign aid tends 
to reduce the domestic propensity to save as a 
large part of aid replaces the domestic savings 
effort and the very foundation of growth-models 
that foreign aid adds to net additional resources 


for investment, the main determinant of economic 


growth is shaken. 


The Debt Trap 

The developing countries have grad ually become 
aware of the price they are paying for external 
finance but they are caught in a vicious circle. They 


cannot seriously think of a strategy to discontinue _ 


aid wi:hout impairing their capacity to import and 
decele-ating economic growth, as the service pay- 
ments “or past debts—which have reached staggering 
sums~—will have to be discharged. Due to heavy 
service payments, the developing countries as a 
group have become net exporters of capital. The 
World Bank received $ 1:3 billion more in payments 
from medium-income highly indebted countries 


than it lent to them in 1988. The sub-Saharan Africa 


paid $ 250 million and $ 460 million more in 1988 
and 189 to the IMF than what it received in new 
credits The UN Department of International 
Economic Affairs has calculated that the 15 most 


heavily indebted countries first began experiencing ` 


m 


a ‘negative net transfer in 1982-—that i is, they paid 
out more in debt servicing than they received in 
new loans, investments, trade credits or develop- 
ment assistance. By the following year, the same 
held ‘true for a broader sample of 98 developing 
countries. The net flow has persisted ever since, 
reaching $ 32.5 billion in 1988. Over the entire 
1983-88, the financial drain on these developing 
countries amounted to some $ 115 billion.” 

India has so far escaped the massive debt induced 
dislocation faced by some Latin American and 
African countries as it had developed a diversified 
industrial base, a sound agriculture'and was prudent 
with regard to commercial borrowings. However, 
the future does not look very optimistic. The total 
debt outstanding as on March 31, 1989 was Rs 


68,331 crores and in March 1991, Rs 108,300 crores - 


(pre-devaluation). (The World Bank has put India’s 
external debt at $ 62.5 billion by the end of 1989.) 
During 1988-89 service payments amounted to Rs 
7036 crores against fresh loans of Rs 9605 crores 
(Rs 5291 crores on government account and Rs 
4314 crores commerical borrowings) and thus 73 
per cent of fresh loans were used up to pay past 
liability. If we are not able to contract massive 
doses of fresh credits the repayment liability of 
past debts will eat away much of our foreign 
exchange earnings and no money will be left to 
maintain the quantum of essential imports. [During 
1990-91 service payments were of the order of Rs 
9600 crores, and thus 30 per cent of our export 
earnings (Rs 32,500 crores) go away to service past 


debts.] - 


Generating Export Surplus 

In order to liquidate our debt liability we must 
secure substantial increases in our export earnings 
and limit the size-of our imports. However, this is 
easier said than done. For curtailing the size of our 
imports, besides governmental action the public 
has to play an important part as it is after all their 
tastes and preferences which decide what has to be 
brought into the country. Take, for example, the 
import of edible oil which runs into several hundred 
crores. It is our food habit with so much emphasis 
on fats that is responsible for such an intolerable 
demand fora product known to have high cholestrol 
and which is bad for health. Petroleum is another 
product which needs a‘great deal of conservation 
(our import bill is reported to have touched Rs 
10,000 crores in 1990-91). Look at the indiscriminate 
use of cars in our cities choking the roads and 
causing pollution. Consumerism has fast engulfed 
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the Indian society with the affluent section wanting 
to own all kinds of foreign gadgets and goods 
giving an unbearable import push. Mahatma Gandhi 
fought British imperialism by giving the call to 
discard British textiles and clothes and launched 


` the swadeshi movement by exhorting Indians to 


wear homespun. khadi. 

Appeal to nationalism can contain imports only 
to a limited degree. It is, therefore, necessary that 
we secure dynamic increases in our export earnings. 
Increasing exports, however, faces considerable 
imponderables. A large chunk of our exports consists 
of agricultural goods and primary products like 
tea, spices and iron ore. The terms of trade are con- 
sistently moving against primary producers, a point 


tellingly brought into focus by Raul Prebisch, the’ 


distinguished Latin American economist. UNCTAD 
has estimated that between 1980'and 1988 non-oil 
primary commodity prices have declined by an 
average of 10 per cent (in current dollars), while 
the price of manufactured goods exported by the 
developed industrialised countries has risen by 25 
per cent.’ Desperate to earn foreign exchange we 
are forced to export rice and sugar at the cost of 
our population pushing the domestic prices of 
these products. It is well recognised that the dynamic 
sector tor exports is manufactured goods, particularly 
engineering goods, and this is where India needs to 
step in a big way. The share of manufacturers in 
the world trade has increased from 45 per cent to 
57 per cent during the last decade. The Western 
multinational firms account for 40,per cent of the 
global trade, have commercial exchanges largely 
between principals and their subsidiaries, practice 
transfer pricing and do not allow medium and 
heavy engineering finns from the developing count- 
ries to come up. In project exports for items like 
sugar, cement and power plants to the countries of 
Africa and South-East Asia where India has the 
advantage of intermediate technology, the prospec- 
tive projects are pre-empted by tying them to 
Western aid agencies. The current international 
economic environment is not conducive to giving a 
push to exports from the developing countries. The 
developed countries follow an open door policy 
only for trade in industrial products where. they 
have primacy. When it comes to the import of agri- 
cultural products and textiles, where the developing 
countries have an edge, a highly opportunistic 
policy is adopted. The Japanese produce rice at 
three times the world prices but allow no imports. 
The European Community produces sugar at 18 
cents a pound but sells at five cents a pound in the 
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international market. The multifibre agreement 
severely limits the export of textiles and clothing to 
the USA and the European Community by efficient 
producers such as South Korea, Taiwan and India. 
A study by GATT showed that the market sharing 
agreement affected 43 per cent of the USA’s imports 
and. one half of that in the case of France. 

Due to the inherent difficulty of increasing exports 
and the unsatiable appetite for imports, the develop- 
ing countries face chronic trade deficits. The 
combined trade deficit of 42 low income economies 
including China and India was $ 24 billion (exports 
$ 107 billion and imports $ 131 billion) in 1988. The 
deficit on external account of the developing countries 
(which includes the Services sector) is financed by 
the rich countries through a vast credit network of 
international banking institutions and bilateral credits 
provided by the rich countries. After a time repay- 
ment liability for the past debts becomes so heavy 
that the poor countries have to borrow simply to 
pay debts and no money is left for developmental 
imports. This gives an opportunity to the foreign 
agencies to dictate the kind of economic policy the 
borrower countries should follow and compromises 
their economic sovereignty. This is a new kind of 
economic colonisation replacing the political 
colonisation of yesteryears. It may be worth recalling 
that it was a matter of debt collection that was 
responsible for the colonisation of Egypt and Sudan 
in the late nineteenth century. As historian John 
Strachey” says in his End of an Empire, “When the 
Egyptian could not pay, the Egyptian Government 
which could pay had to be put in its place.” 
Mahatma Gandhi’? had declared in 1942, much 
before India attained her independence: “We know 
what American aid means, it amounts in the end to 
American influence, if not American rule, added to 
the British.” Most African and Latin American 
governments which have approached international 
credit agencies for tiding over their balance of- 
payments problems had to undergo bitter experiences 
with the funding agencies dictating what kind of 
economic policies the borrower country should 
follow. Even the liberal Brandt Commission conceded 
that “the IMF has tended to impose unnecessary 
and unacceptable political burden on the poorest, 
on occasion leading to IMF riots and even the 
downfall of the government” 


A New Development Strategy 
While at the current juncture India has no choice 
but to seek accommodation from international lender 
(Continued on page 29) 
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Devaluation: Losers and Beneficiaries 


RUDDAR DATT 


India in two successive announcements effec- 
ted exchange rate adjustments lowering the value 
of the rupee by about 18-19 per cent with respect to 
major currencies. Several economists and political 
observers believe that this was done-under the 
directior.s of the World Bank and the IMF who 
+- would rot have agreed to grant loans to India if — 
* this part of the conditionality had not been complied 
with. Despite the fact that the Government of India 
vehemently denied this charge, it failed to convince 
the people that it was an autonomous decision of 


O n July 1 and July 3, 1991, the Reserve Bank of 


the government, more so in view of the fact the . 


World Eank in its report on Trade Reform had 
recommended 21 per cent depreciation in the value 
of the Indian currency. 

The fect of the matter is that over the years on 
account of the policies of liberalisation followed by 
the govenment, India was being gradually pushed 
into a situation in which the size of the current acc- 
ounts deficit had grown to such a magnitude that it 


was impossible to meet the crisis without help 
from the World Bank-IMF combine. The current ~ 


accounts deficit averaged“Rs 7771 crores ($ 5.5 
billion) curing 1985-90—the period of the Seventh _ 
Plan—as.against Rs 2277 crores ($ 2.3 billion) during 
1980-85—the period of the Sixth Plan. Although 
the Long-Term Fiscal Policy contemplated that the 
current account deficit would be reduced to a level 
of 1.6 pər cent of the GDP by the end of the 
Seventh Plan, yet in actual terms, by 1990-91, the 
current eccount deficit reached a level of $ 7.295 
billion ecuivalent to about 2.5 per cent of the GDP. 

Several factors led to the accumulation of pressure 
on current account deficit: Firstly, there was a 
sharp deceleration in the growth of exports, but 
there was a sharp increase of our imports, more 
especially Imports of oil as a result of the Gulf 
crisis. Daring 1989-90, Indian exports in value, 
terms roce to Rs 27,681 crores as against Rs 20,231 
crores in 1988-89, indicating an increase of 36.1 per 





cent over the previous year, but during 1990-91, 
exports were of the order of Rs 32,527 crores 
indicating a small increase of 17.5 per cent during 
the year. As against it, our imports increased from 
Rs 35,412 crores in 1989-90 to Rs 43,171 crores in 
1990-91 indicating an increase of 21.9 per cent. A 
major part of the increase in imports was accounted 
for by a rise in the imports of petroleum and 
petroleum products from Rs 6273 crores in 1989-90 
to Rs 10,819 crores in 1990-91—an increase of Rs 
4618 crores during 1990-91 over the previous year. 
Another major item accounting for rise'in imports 
was machinery and tranpsort equipment. The 
imports on account of this item increased from Rs 
8559 crores in 1989-90 to Rs 10,044 crores in 1990- 
91, indicating an increase of Rs 1485 crores. 

Secondly, there was a drastic fall in the usual 
modes of financing, particularly from commercial 
borrowing. Coupled with this, there was a net 
deceleration in the flow of credit from non-resident 
Indians. 

As a consequence of all these factors, despite a 
withdrawal of $ 1.8 billion from the IMF, India’s 
foreign exchange reserves declined by $ 1.2 billion. 
The pressure on foreign exchange reserves continued 
during 1991-92 as well with a fall in foreign currency 
assets by $ 1.1 billion during April 1991. 

To overcome the deterioration in the current 
account deficit, devaluation of the currency is con- 
sidered to be an instrument which helps to increase 
exports and reduce imports since there is a change 
in the relative prices of traded goods. An 18-19 per 
cent.downward adjustment in the price of the 
rupee implies that the price of exports will decline 
by 18-19 per cent and there i$ a corresponding 
increase in the price of imports by 22 to 23 per cent. 
In case the export volume rises significantly and 
import volumes are slashed effectively, the devalua- 
tion of the rupee can be expected to bridge the - 
current accounts deficit. The relevant question is: 
Shall devaluation really help in reducing the trade 
deficit? 

` It would be relevant to consider this question. 
So far as imports are concerened, defence imports 
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and bulk imports of petroleum products and fertili- 
sers are price inelastic and as such would be 
unaffected by the adjustment in the exchange value 
of the currency. A study made by the RBI shows 
that the price elasticities are greater than one for 
manufactured goods and machinery and transport 
equipment, which account for nearly 50 per cent of 
our imports. Obviously, the remaining 50 per cent 
of our imports are either having a price elasticity 
less than one or some have zero price elasticity. 
The net effect of all these may or -may not be 
sufficient to bring about a reduction in our t overall 
imports by more than 23 per cent. 

As regards exports, devaluation by wie the 
price of exported commodities should help to 
increase the volume of exports. But already we 
were operating a regime of selective devaluation 
by subsidising our exports through the cash compen- 
satory scheme (CCS). Alongwith the decision to 
devalue the rupee, the government decided to 
abolish the CCS and in this sense the anticipated 
effect of devaluation was partly neutralised. Econo- 
metric estimates reveal that the elasticity:of our 
exports is (-)0,66, that is, one per cent decline in our 
real exchange rate brings about 0.66 per cent increase 
in our exports. Obviously, export elasticity is less 
than unity. Although optimists like C. Rangarajan, 
Member, Planning Commission, might argue that 
the structure of our exports has undergone a 
change in India and “manufactured goods exports 
constitute over 70 per cent of the total exports” and 
that “* 
more price sensitive”, in reality the scenario is 
none too bright. 


Devaluation to help Industrialised Nations 

A strong body of opinion feels that devaluation 
may be of little benefit to India. They hold that 
devaluation is part of the World Bank-IMF strategy 
of helping the industrially advanced nations to 
combat the major recession being faced by these 
economies. The major trade partners of India like 
the US and the UK are facing the possibility of zero 
rate of growth for their economies. Unemployment 
has continued to rise in the USA and the real GNP 
growth in the second quarter of 1991 was only 0.4 
-per cent. In view of the corporate profits declining 


by about 25 per cent, and an overall deceleration in ' 


the growth of the GNP, consumer spending which 
accounts’ for nearly two-thirds of the economic 
activity is declining. Almost the same ‘story is 
found in the case of the UK. There is a recession in 
the British industry and “actording to a survey of 





exports of manufactured goods dre even. 


1300 companies accounting for 50 per cent of the 
total exports from the UK, there are expected to be 
cuts in output. Consequently, the Confederation of 
Manufacturing Industry forecasts that manufacturers _ 
will continue to retrench 6000 to 7000 workers per 
week for the next year. In other words, a 
retrenchment of about three million to 3.5 million 
workers will take place in a year. 

To meet this situation, the industrialised countries 
through the World Bank and the IMF force the 
developing countries to go in for devaluation to 
improve their terms of trade. This makes imports 
for the developed countries cheaper and their 
exports dearer. The IMF in its Economic Outlook of 
May 1990 has clearly accepted the validity of this 


_ hypothesis. It states: 


The terms of trade of the industrial countries improved 
during the 1980s dnd particularly during 1986 when 
world oll prices were halved; in that year alone the 
income gain to the seven major industrial countries was 
equivalent to US$ 115 billion or about 1.25 per cent of their 
combined GNP. In addition to the dipect income gain, 
declining commodity prices helped to dampen price 


pressures in”major industrial countries. Of course, the 


weakness of commodity prices, coupled with relatively 
high real Interest rates and external finanaal constraints 
resulting from the debt crisis, damaged the growth 
performance of the developing countries In the 1980s _ 
compared with the preceeding decade. 


Thus the advanced industrialised countries are 
using devaluation as an instrument of their recovery 
out of the recession in their economies. In other 
words, through devaluation the industrial countries 
will improve their growth prospects. The IMF's 
July 1991 Economic: Outlook in a very forthright 
comment points out: ` 

With recovery in several major industrial countries 

expected to begin in the course of 1991, and assuming the - 

successful Implementation of structural stabilisation 
policies and structural reforms in a number of developing 
countries, world growth would rebound to three per cent 

In 1992. 


The lesson to be drawn from the international 
scenario, in which the World Bank-IMF plays the 
role of the instrument of seven major industrialised 
countries, is this: to hope that India would be able 
to narrow the current account deficit through the 
instrument of devaluation is to keep oneself in a 
romantic illusion. i 

As a consequence: of devaluation and other 
measures of economic reform, the price index has 
already started its upward movement. There ís a 
very sharp increase in the prices of vegetables, 
poultry, ediþle oils in the last two months, that is, 
July and August 1991. This may not be truly 
reflected in the Wholesale Price Index (WPI) and 
the more appropriate is the Consumer Price Index 
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(CPI). If the present trend of shortages continues, 
the inflation rate in terms of the CPI may thus rise 
above 15 per cent for 1991-92. The traders know 
fully weil that the government is in a helpless posi- 
tion and would not be able to import these consumer 
items to augment domestic supplies so as to contain 
the price rise, given the scarce foreign exchange 
position. Devaluation, by pushing up the values of 


imports, has added to costs and thus stoked the - 


fire of nflation. In case this trend persists, we 
would have to undergo another devaluation in 
1991 simce the Indian price level would again 
indicate disparity with the purchasing power of 
other major currencies. 

To candude: Devaluation by itself is a palliative 
and can hardly help to restore equilibrium in the 
_ balance of payments. Moreover, devaluation only 
serves the interests of industrialised countries to 


check inflation in their economies, procure cheap 
imports and thus initiate recovery in their economies. 
Since the minority government of the Congress-I 
headed by P.V. Narasimha Rao is not able to take 
strong measures to cut the government’s consump- 
tion expenditure, all the measures that it proposes 
to take to. contain inflation are not going to bear 
any fruit. Moreover, the dilly-dalling attitude of 
the government to cut subsidies has been demonstra- 
‘ted in its backsliding on the fertiliser subsidy issue. 
On the question of hidden subsidies in higher 
education, electric energy and irrigation rates, no 
concrete steps have been taken so far. 

Unless devaluation is su by other concomi- 
tant measures, India will have to live with inflation 
for the next two to three years. To expect a minority ` 
government to take strong measures is to hope 


against hope. a 





Crisis in CPSU: Causes and Consequences 


RAVI M. BAKAYA 


` 


` ne of the most stunning results of last month's 
O aborted coup in the USSR was Gorbachev's 
resignation as the General secretary of the Commu- 
nist Party of the Soviet Union and his proposal that 
the Central Committee of the CPSU should dissolve 


_ itself. Following this the Supreme Soviet of the 


USSR: by a vote of 283 against 29 suspended t 
activities of the party and ‘demanded that th 
Procura:or General's office enquire into the role of 
the CPSU in the coup. In the Russian Federation 
and in some republics the CPSU offices have been 
sealed and its property taken into custody by 
various local bodies. Soviet press and newspapers 
abroad have printed reports about the illegal 
occupation of party buildings by some unauthorised 
bodies. However, many Soviet leaders including 
Presidert Gorbachev have-declared that the question 
of what isto be done with the CPSU property 
should be decided in accordance with Soviet law. 
Many leaders who are critics and even opponents 
of the CPSU have come out against unauthorised 
seizure of the CPSU property. 

The CPSU is no ordinary party. It is a party 
foundec by Lenin and has ruled the country 
uninterriptedly since the 1917 Bolshevik Revolution. 
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Its sudden and virtual eclipse has shocked large 
sections of the Left in all countries, especially the . 
Communists, who have held the Soviet party as a 
model for other Mandst parties. What has surprised 
many is the virtual collapse of a party of 14 million 
members. No reports of any resistance have come 
from either the hundreds of its CC members or its 
multi-million membership. However, following a 
brief ban most of its papers, induding Pravda, have 
been allowed to reappear after they were taken 
over by the journalists working in them. 

The future of the CPSU is being widely discussed 
in the Soviet media by both the Communists and 
their opponents. This question also agitates the 
minds of the Communists everywhere in the world. 

It will be wrong to think that the decline of the 

-CPSU began with Gorbachev's policies of re- 
structuring (perestroika) and openness (glasnost). 

Khrushchev’s secret report on “The Cult of Stalin’s 
Personality and ‘ts Consequences” at the Twentieth 
CPSU Congress in 1956 made most CPSU members 
lose confidence in the infallibility of their leader- 
ship. The new leaderwhip that was elected at the 
Twentieth Congress to the Polit-Bureau was also _ 
removed one by one, including Malenkov, Molotov, 

} 
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Kaganovich, Voroshilov and Bulganin. They were 
all charged with “anti-Party activities”. Their removal 
further weakened the peoples confidence in the 
party. 
-Following the Twentieth Congress considerable 
. literature grew up in the USSR exposing the crimes 
of the Stalin leadership. This included not: only 
literary works but also memoirs and history. 
. Khrushchev allowed the publication of and praised 
-Alexander Solzhenitsyn’s novel “One Day in the Life 
of Ivan Denisovich” about life in a Soviet labour 
camp and-the author was awarded a Lenin Prize 
for it, The Soviet people were shocked to learn 
certain facts from the new revelations which were 
_ known to students of the Soviet union in the West; 
for example, that out of the six surviving members 
of Lenin’s Polit-Bureau (Stalin, Trotsky, Kamenev, 
Bukharin, Zinoviev and Pyatakov) all excepting 
Stalin were physically eliminated after being declared 
“enemies of the people”. Khrushchev revealed that 
Stalin ordered the arrest and execution of the 
majority of the delegates (1108 out of 1966) to the 
Seventeenth Party Congress held in 1934 and 70 
per cent of the members of the Central Committee 
(98 out of 139). A Stalin cult was assiduously culti- 
vated and he become the ultimate authority on 
every subject, being quoted by leading academicians 


- on economics, history and even linguistics. Though _ 


party Congresses were held every year after the 
Revolution in Lenin’s lifetime, no Congress was 


held for over 14 years after the Eighteenth Congress 


held in 1938. Mass repressions were resumed after - 


the War had been won even though Stalin’s authority 
as the supreme leader had long been established. 
Illegal arrestsand executions continued. The Finance 
- Minister and Polit-Bureau member, N. V 

whose book on Soviet planning had been awarded 
a Stalin Prize, was shot on Stalin’s orders and the 
Polit-Bureau members came to know about this 
only when they went to Stalin to enquire about his 


disappearance. The leading Kremlin doctors were 


arrested for plotting to kill the Soviet leadership. 

(They were saved only because Stalin died before 

l they could be condemned. Thousands of Soviet 
prisoners of war were executed for the crime of 
being taken prisoner. Historical research after the 
Twentieth Congress showed that millions of people 

~ had been repressed , during collectivisation and 
other campaigns, most of them without even the 
formality of a trial. 

Although some half-hearted attempts were made 
to improve the party organisation’s functioning 
after the Twentieth Congress, these were soon 
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abandoned. Stalin's successors were all members 
of the leadership during his lifetime and most of 
them were not only privy to his crimes, but were ` 
also willing accomplices. It was, declared that 
“Leninist norms” had been restored in the party 
and “socialist legality” reestablished in the country. 
This was far from the truth as the party leadership 
continued to follow the command-administrative 
system and denied to ordinarymembers basic demo- 
cratic rights including the right to information and 
the right to express their opinions. In the latter 
years of Khrushchev’s leadership much of the 
limited freedom granted to the people was gradually 
withdrawn, especially after the Hungarian uprising 
of.1956 which was crushed with the help of Soviet 
i troops. The censorship which had never been lifted 

was clamped down even more strictly. ` i 

Khrushchev lost his twin posts as the Premier 
and the General Secretary of the CPSU in'October 
1964. As on previous occasions with other deposed 
leaders, his name stopped being mentioned publicly 


; almost from the. day he was forced out and he 


became a “non-person” in Soviet history: . 
Brezhnev’s advent to leadership saw a, gradual 
end to the halting process of “de-Stalinisation”: It 
came to a grinding halt with the crushing of-the 
Czechoslovak experiment of “socialism with a human 
face” in 1968 by the joint military action of the 
Warsaw powers led by the Soviet Union: True to 
type the CPSU gradually lapsed into a new perso- 
nality cult, this time of Leonid Brezhnev. However, 
the Soviet people had increasingly grown distrustful 
of the party leadership and a dissident movement 
began to develop against the repressive policies. In 
the absence of legal freedom of expression-a wide- 
spread underground publishing movement, known 
as samizdat (self-publishing), took ‘shape. In the 
Soviet Union every printed work (including even 
mimeographed synopses of academic dissertations) 
had to pass through Glavlit, the all-pervasiye Soviet 
censor. Samizdat began publishing censored literature, 
or writings not likely to be passed by the censor, 
and these were avidly read by thousands. Although 
the full extent of repression of writers is not known 
_abroad, we know how writers like Boris Pasternak, 
A. Solzhenitsyn, historians like Roy Medvedev and 
scientists like Academiciam Sakharov were victi- 
mised. It is less well known that some writings of 
even the “acceptable” writers, including the famous 
J poet- Tvardovsky and novelist K. Simonov and 
others, could also'not be published. : 
Towards the end of Brezhnev’s leadership—the 
"so-called * years of stagnation”—the CPSU, leadership 
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got al nost completely alienated from the people. 
Brezhne¥’s successors—Andropov and Chermenko 
—died too early to leave any permanent mark. By 
this time the ancient leadership which hd grown 
up urder Stalin’s shadow had -almost died out. 
When Chernenko died, Mikhail Gorbachev was 
elected the General Secretary. The very first plenary 
meeting of the CPSU Central Committee held 
under his leadership in April 1985 chalked out a 
new path of advance. The CC and Polit-Bureau 
elected at the Twentyseventh Party Congress held 
in February 1986 did not have any known leader of 
‘Stalin's time, except Andrei Gromyko, who was 


more of a career diplomat than a party-boss. (He - 


too bcwed out soon after.) 


+ 


LET us recall the kind of party Mikhail Gorbachev 
had irherited. 

1. Gorbachev inherited a huge party organisation 
which in 1986 had a membership of over 19 million. 
This vast membership had become used to the 

-bureaacratic command-administrative system in 
which the Polit-Bureau (especially the supreme 
leader, the. General FECERIT) decided the most 
important questions. 

2. The party could not be Aistinpaished from the 
state. Not only were all state leaders also party 
leaders but even at the lowest level of administration 
the party's diktat was supreme. Article 6 of the 


- Soviet Constitution said: “The leading and guiding 


force of Soviet society and the nucleus of Its 


~ political system, of all state organisations and public 


organ:sations is the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union.” Party units functioned parallel to state 
organ:sations everywhere and de facto, if not de 
jure, their decisions had primacy over decisions of 
the state organs..As if to emphasise this, many 
imporiant state documents and communiques were 


£ Signec jointly by the “CC of the CPSU and Council 


J 


of Ministers of the USSR”. General Secretary 


Brezhnev, even when he held no government post, 


signec international agreements with state leaders 


of otter countries. In all important application. 


forms one had to declare his “party affiliation” 
(CPSL member or non-party). In applications for 


jobs, Or a foreign passport, etc. a “goad conduct 
certificate” from the local party or Komsomol 


` committee was an obligatory requirement. 


f 


3. The party owned more wealth and property 
than eny other organisation in the USSR, indeed 
any other political party anywhere in the world. It 


owned thousands of buildings, sanatoria, hotels, 
rest homes and dachas, hospitals, fleets of cars and 
so on. It directly owned hundreds of newspapers 
and journals and printing establishments all over 
the country which not only ensured it almost com- 
plete control over the mass communication media 
but also millions of roubles in profit. According to 
a letter written to President Gorbachev by the 
Pravda staff and published on September 17 this 


year, this paper alone gave to the party more than 
700 million roubles $ rotit since 1945. Dr A. 
Tinon wating in Prada on September 9, says 


that the most modest estimate of.the party dues 
paid by members in the 40 post-War years adds up I| 
to the staggering figure of 80 billion roubles. ; 

4. Gorbachev also inherited a legacy of secrecy, 
unknown in any ruling party. The ordinary Soviet 
citizen did not know where the party leaders lived, 
what kind of people they were and who were their 
family members. He knew them only from the 
periodically changing portraits of members of the 
Polit-Bureau that adorned the walls of all public 
buildings in a monotonous row or from the short 
biographical sketches that appeared in small print 
on city walls when they stood as the sole candidates 
in election to the Supreme Soviet. (Even 
Khrushchev’s secret report delivered in 1956 and 
published in “bourgeois” papers all over the word 
the same year was not allowed to be published in 
the Soviet Unionfr over three decades, until the 
advent of Gorbachev's glasnost.) 

5. Gorbachev inherited a legacy of doctored his- 
tory. This was expressed in deleting the names of 
“fallen idols” of the party not only from books and 
articles on history but even from earlier editions of 
literary works. Famous intings were redone to 
remove such people from*he canvases, old photo- 
graphs were retouched for the same purpose. Names 
of cities and towns were changed. Thus not only 
the present, but even the past was, subjected to i 


censorship. 


6. He inherited a repressive state machine which 
sent thousands to prison, to labour camps and 
even to mental asylums for the crime of political 
dissent.. Of course, the open violations of the law 


` were nothing compared to Stalin’s time, but the 


laws themselves were loaded against freedom of 7 


`. expression. Dozens of prominent writers, scientists 
- and others were forced into exile. People could be 


deprived of their Soviet citizenship for their opinions. ” 
The essence of this legacy was the almost complete 

absence of democracy not only in the country but | 

also within the party. Because of this all reform, 
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_/however limited, could only be initiated from 
above by the leadership. 

The history of the last six years has shown that 
the Gorbachev leadership not only initiated vital 
reforms but also changed the very basis of the 

x system in which public opinion played no role. 
' The Soviet people had changed a lot in spite of 
all these restrictions. The country had become 
/ literate and just as people had learnt to live in spite 
of perennial shortages, they had learnt to extract 
maximum information for themselves in spite 
of their isolation and the censorship. Travelling 
abroad, though restricted, literature smuggled 
through the customs, listening to foreign radio 
/ broadcasts and finally the samizdat helped the 
Soviet intelligentsia to acquire a comparatively 
independent outlook. No Soviet leader was tall 
enough to inspire blind faith after the exposure of 
Stalin and later of his “comrades-in-arms” like 
, Malenkov, Molotov, Kaganovich, and others. 
rbachev’s view that without openness no 
restructuring was possible was not at first challenged 
by the party bureaucracy which was used to the 
leader giving the line. The people and the mass of 
Y the party members welcomed glasnost with open 
arms. The very first years of Gorbachev's leadership 
saw a great renaissance in literature, art and journa- 
lism. Most of the banned books were published, 
later on also books by dissidents published abroad. 
Some of yesterday’s dissidents became leaders of 
public opinion. These included such celebrities as 
{i Academician Sakharov, who became an elected 
member of the Soviet Parliament and the moral 
leader of the Opposition, and people like Roy 
Medvedev, the dissident historian, who was not 
only elected to the Supreme Soviet but was also 
reinstated in the party and became a member of its 
CC. Alexander Solzhenitsyn was another very impor- 
tant influence, though he did not return home. His 
books exposing mass repressions and labour camps 
were reprinted in the country. The press became 
transformed—not only did old periodicals like 
Ogonyok and Moscow News acquire an entirely new 
face, but influential new papers like the mass 
circulation Argumenti i Facti (Arguments and Facts) 
and many others were started. The new press law 

|| abolished censorship altogether. 

Elections to the new Soviet Congress of People’s 
Deputies were held on a multi-candidate basis for 

j the first time. Similar elections were held for the 
local Soviets and even within the CPSU elections to 
party committees were held on a multi-candidate 
basis. Since ño other party existed in the country as 
yet, at first the elections to the legislative bodies 





were limited to a contest between Communists and 
Communists or Communists and non-Communists. 
Though conducted on a restricted basis of a number 
of seats reserved for various organisations, the first 
parliamentary elections under the reformed system 
held in March 1989 changed the face of the Soviet 
Parliament. The parliamentary debates began to be 
directly broadcast and telecast. In the place of 
forced unanimity came a variety of dashing opinions. # 
Soon the new Soviet Parliament, which had a 
larger percentage of Communists elected to itthan 
any previous Parliament, abrogated Article 6 of the 
Soviet Constitution giving the leading and directing 
role to the CPSU in Soviet society. This led logically 
to the introductionof a multi-party democracy. But 
as yet there were hardly any other parties. The 
various opinions in the Soviet Parliament were 
expressed by different shades of Communists of - 
whom ther were more than 20 groups, or by such 7 
independent non-party personalities as the late 
Academician Sakharov. 

‘Glasnost also gave an opportunity to the mass 
media and Parliament to expose corruption in high4 
places. A number of high-ranking party and govern- 
ment functionaries were indicted. Among the most 
notorious cases were those of Rashidov, the Uzbek 
Communist leader, and Churbanov, Brezhnev’s~+ 
son-in-law and a former minister and general, who 
was convicted and jailed. The ordinary party mem- 
bers and the Soviet people at large also came to 
know that the top CPSU leadership enjoyed privileges 
which made them a class by themselves, the so- 
called nomenklatura. Boris Yeltsin in his autoblography 
published in early 1990, when he was still a member 
of the CC of the party, exposed the privileges 
enjoyed by the nomenklatura. Wrote Yeltsin: 

Even at my level as a candidate member of the Pollt- 

Bureau my domestic staff consisted of three cooks, three S 

waitresses, a housemaid and gardener with his own team 

of undergarceners. 

Describing the life-style of the party elite, he 
said: 

As for medical treatment, the medicines and equipment + 

are all imported, all of them the last word in scientific 

research and technology... The ‘Kremlin ration’, a special =- 
allocation of normally unobtainable products, ls paid for 

by the uppermost echelon of the party at half Its price and 

consists of the highest quality of foods. In Moscow a total 

of some 40,000 senior party members enjoy the pele] 

of receiving these special ratins. i 

Whole sections of department stores were reserved 
for the party elite, where imported luxury goods 
were available at highly subsided prices. The top 
leaders had their personal aircraft. Yeltsin describes 
the dacha which was allotted to him (earlier it was - 
occupled by Gorbachev, who had moved into a 
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new ove specially built for him). When he saw it 
for the first time he was overwhelmed by thé size 
of the place. 
I went into a hall measuring about 30 by 15 feet with an 
enormous fireplace, marble panelling, a paraquet floor, 
large carpets, chandeliers and luxurious furniture. We 


ù wen on, passıng-through first one room, then a second, a 


third and a fourth, in each of which was a television set 

Also on the ground floor was an enormous veranda with 

glass roof and a small cinema that was also a billiard 

TOOT ~eon 

All this in a country where the ordinary citizen 
faced endemic shortages of even the barest 
necess ties! 

The-e was a class of party elite, including high 
goverr ment and military officers and KGB bosses, 
whose number ran into thousands, who enjoyed 
these privileges. A couple of months ago a Moscow 
News commentator, Lyudmila Telen, wrote: 

Can ene continue to believe in this party when its younger 
J memoers grow rich on video business and pornography, 

while retired members privatise state-owned dachas and 

gove nment-owncd refrigerators? 

Glasnost divided the party into various sections— 

ae “radicals” who wanted drastic reforms, the 
“conservatives” who favoured as little change as 
|possible so as not to lose their privileges, and the 
™Centrists”. At last year’s party Congress many of 
the radicals led by Yeltsin left the party. Whether it 
was dce to the impatience of some of these radicals 
or the extra-cautious attitude of the Centrist 
Gorbachev, the President-General Secretary gradually 
began :o rely more and more on those who resisted 
change. Then some old supporters of Gorbachev 
like Shevardnadze, Yakovlev, Bakatin and others 
gradually left first their government posts and 
later the CPSU. An influential group of Communists 
under the leadership of A. Rutskoi, an Afghan war 
hero and a member of the RSFSR Supreme Soviet, 


# formed the Communists for Democracy group in 


support of Boris Yeltsin. The conservatives formed “ 


their own groups. When Yeltsin stood for election 

to the post of President of Russia in June this year, 

# he chose Communist Rutskoi as his mate for vice- 
presidentship. 

Meanwhile and especially after Yeltsin’s triumph 

in the direct presidential election in the RSFSR in , 


June, Gorbachev began to -pursue -vigorously a 2 
policy of achieving “civil accord” and his efforts - 


during the “9 plus 1” meetings at Novo-Ogaryovo 
with leaders of nine republics resulted in a near 


J agreement on signing a new Union Treaty, the date 


for which was set for August 20 this year. At the 
end of July Gorbachev won another significant 
victory when the committee headed by him to 
prepare a new draft programme for the CPSU was 


able to get the draft adopted for discussion at the 
plenary meeting of the CC of the CPSU held on | 
July 25, 26. It was decided to place the new draft 
for discussion and adoption at a special party 
Congress to be held at the end of this year. The 
draft proposes radical changes which would have’ 
made the CPSU a party of democratic reform. It+ 
was felt widely that the draft, if adopted by the 
extraordinary party Congress, would force those « 
who did not agree with it to leave the CPSU. 
Reflecting a widely-felt demand—logical under 
a multi-party system—Yeltsin issued a decree ins 
July banning all party units in government offices, 
the KGB and the armed forces. He also banned 
party branches at work places, leaving them to^ 
function on a territorial basis and outside working 
hours, While his ban on party units in places of 
work may be questioned as an encroachment on A 
the freedom of organisation, no sensible person can 
object to the ban on party branches in government 
organisations, the armed forces and the security 
services like the KGB, which cannot be allowed to 
be led by any single party, least of all by a party 
like the CPSU with its record on interfering with* 
the work of the state and subordinating state 
organs to party organs. This “departification” decree 
threatened to break the strangehold of the party 
nomenklatura in very strategic places. The d 
was denounced at the CPSU plenum in July end 
though Gorbachev himself did not personally! = 
cofnment on it. Apparently, he realised the weakness 
of the CC's position, though as the General Secretary © 
he could not do anything except to go along with 
the majority of the Central Committee. 


+ 


IT was in this background that the August 19 coup 
took place. The party elite clearly felt threatened. 
However, they were unable to mobilise sufficient 
support either at the CPSU CC plenum in July end 
or in the Soviet Parliament. The new Union Treaty 
would have resulted in the drafting of a new 
Constitution of the country and fresh elections 
based ọn direct franchise. The proposed extra- 
ordinary party Congress threatened to seal their 
fate. Rather than wait, they struck, lest they lose all ]] 
their privileges. They counted upon the support, or 
at least the neutrality, of the mass of party members 
and the people who were tired of increasing short- 
ages. But by their action they violated the 
Constitution not only of the country but also for 
the party. They also failed to judge the changed 
mood of the people. 
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The role of the CPSU leadership in the coup is 


now under investigation. The Emergency Committee - 


included very prominent party leaders and members 


of Azerbaijan where it was decided by a majority 
of votes to dissolve the party. Earlier, on September 
9 the extraordinary Congress of the Kazakhstan 


of government including Vice-President Yanayev, 

% <-Premier Pavlov, KGB chief Krytichkov, Internal 

‘Affairs Minister Pugo, Defence Minister Yazov. 

iw’ They were all high-ranking party leaders as Well. 

xv, Among the 20 people arrested for suspected involve- 

ment of the coup is O. Shenin, a Polit-Bureau mem- 

” ber of the CPSU CC, and Lukyanov, the former 
Chairman of the Supreme Soviet Presidium. The ~ 


Communist Party in’ Alma Ata decided to change 
its name to the Socialist Party of Kazakhstan. The 
same Pravda issue reported fhat the Twentyninth 
Congress of the Communist Party“of Armenia led 
to a sharp difference of opinions and a split. An . 
organising committee was set up for the founding 
of a new parliamentary type of party which Will in 
most likelihood be called the Democratic Party of. 


/presigious-Sovief weekly Argumenti i Facti reported 
. in its first issue after the failure of the coup that its 
editors had received from reliable sources the copy. 
_of a cryptogramme sent out from Moscow at 10.55 
AM on-August 19 which reads as follows: f 
To CCs of Communist Parties, Republican Committees, 
Territorial Committees and District Committecs. 
Å n in connections with the introduction of the state of 
= take measures to ensure participation of 
` j} Communists in supporting the State Emergency ° 
Committee of the USSR. 
a In practical work be guided by the Consiitutloh of the 


. USSR. 
$ About the CE plenum and other measures we shall Inform 
A S you later. 


Secretariat, CC CPSU 
These facts point of the involvement of important 
2 secti sections of the CPSU leadership ïn the coup. 

The Communists (or those who recently left the 
party) who stood by Yeltsin and the Russiàn Parlia- 
ment during the crisis included the former Foreign 
Minister, Eduard Shevardnadze, former members 

` of the Presidential Council, Alexander Yakovlev 
and Vadim Bakatin, and Col. A. Rutskoi, the Vice- 
President of Russia and leader of the Communists 
* for Democracy party, and the Acting Chairman of 
the Supreme Soviet of the RSFSR, Ruslan 
ef Khasbulatov. (Khasbulatov resigned from the CPSU 
at the time of the coup.) This shows that many of 
those, who were until recently in the CPSU but 
some of whom had been forced out of the party 
stood by Gorbachev and the country’s Constitution, 
while several top party leaders, who were supposed 
to be close to the President, supported the coup. 
What now is in store for the CI’SU? Already a 


number of Republican Communist Parties including 
ee er ossia Kazan an 
the CPSU Prim reports that on Sete 14, he 
: n reports that on Setember 14, the 
Twentythird Congress of the Uzbek Communist 
Party held in Tashkent became its last Congress. Its 
“successor will be a qualitatively-new organisation— 
the People’s Democratic Party of Independent 


Uzbekistan. On September 17 Prroda reported about 
the extraordinary Congress of the Communist Party 


Armenia. 
_ What of the Communists of the Russian rane 
tion, the largest Republic in the country? Soon 
he`plenum of-the CC of the CPSU in July nd: a ie 
plenary meeting of the Russian Communist Party _ 
was held in early August. In this meeting the ultra- - 
conservative First Secretary of the Russian CP, 
Ivan Polozkov, resigned and in his place a little - 
known figure, Valentin Kuptsov, was elected. This/ 
was seen by observers as a retreat by the hardliners. ` 
Alexander Rutskoi’s Democratic Party of Commu- 
nists of Russia (DPCR), which was formed after the 
-CPSU CC plenum at a founding conference, is a - 
party within a party (the CPSU) for the present. It 
is the only party of Communists so far registered 
ini the RSFSR. Rutskoi, as we know, is Russia’s 
Vice-President and a firm supporter of Yeltsin, He 
is not known to have op Gorbachev either. 
The most likely development in the future seems 
to be the rallying together of the Communists of 
various shades, including those who were driven 
out of the CPSU because of their resolute opposition 
to conservatism, who opposed the coup to form 
the nucleus ofa party which will continue the best 
traditions of the CPSU while rejecting the Stalinist - 
party structure totally. Such a party will in all 
likelihood find a new name for itself. In any event 
the old party appartchiks will lose their privileged 
positions as leaders of both the party and the state. 
The international repercussions of the CPSU fal- 
ling apart will be no less perceptible. The Communist 
Parties in other countries have already been rethink: , 
ing their role. Following the collapse of the socialist 
order in East Europe many of them have changed’| 
their programmes and their names. This process is 
now expected to be hastened. One can only hope 
that the Communist Parties in other countries, inc- 
luding our own, which ‘have thousands of dedicated 
and sincere workers anc have,been working in 
conditions very different from those of the CPSU, 
will now independently-work out thefr programmes 
for a just social order, learning from the experience 
of the CPSU. Other Left parties and groups have 
also to learn much from this sad experience. g 
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Development Economics in Context of Indian Crisis 


ARUN GHOSH 


“pee. hat India has been going through a major immediate problem of the country today); and of 

2 ezonomic crisis will be disputed by none. the diverse ways of attaining higher savings which 
But there have been differences of opinion between may simultaneously lead to a higher growth rate 
experts as to the roofs of the present crisis faced by and resolve the connected problems of fiscal and 
this country and, therefore, in regard to the economic external payments imbalance. The book richly merits 


- policies that would resolve the present crisis. the fulsome praise which it is certain-to attract 
We Fave, for the first time, an erudite explanation from many reviews, especially from scholars. 
of the complex nature of the economic crisis—or The purpose of the present essay is not to praise 


rather crises—faced by the -country today. It is a the’ book but to comment on the analytical framework 
candid analysis from an expert who is in the best adopted, and to point out some of the weaknesses 
positio to go into the labyrinths of the, diverse in the analysis and, therefore, of some of the 
policies adopted in the past, where precisely these , dangers that lie ahead for the country if one were 
policies have gone wrong, and why. Bimal Jalan to assiduously follow Jalan’s prescriptions, without 
has been intimately connected with economic policy a more holistic approach to the problem of India’s 
formulztion and implementation over the past couple development. For, though in a sense the book is 
of decades, and with his distinctive academic imbued with a macro-economic view of the economy 
background, he is ina vantage and seeks a macro-economic 
position for a through-going | /ndia’s Economic Orsk, The Way Ahead solution to some of the prob- 
review of the economic situa- | by Bimal Jalan; Oxford University Press, lems faced by the economy, 
tion in India currently, from | New Delhi; 1991. it suffers from a major 
the Olympian heights of the . * weakness. It is essentially 
Prime Minister's Economic Advisory Council, of suffused with a “neo-classical” approach; and in 
which >e is the Chairman. the second half of 1991—when the Soviet system 

Jalan’s is a compact, well-researched, erudite has all but collapsed—the euphoria of the success 
volume, and would mark a significant addition to ~ of the neo-classical approach to economic develop- 
the literature on “development economics”. The ment would find few critics. But the economic 
' study deserves fulsome praise, not only because of condittons, the ethos, the very culture of different 
its academic merit but also because Jalan has countries points to the grave danger of blind pursuit 
shown great courage of conviction in criticising of policies which have succeeded in some other 
many of the policy approaches of the government, countries. Jalan is conscious of this. In fact, 
even while he currently occupies a very senior throughout the book, he has been at pains to bring 
position in the government. The book makes a out divergent viewpoints on different facets of the 
searching analysis of past development strategies; Indian experience, and to seek a practical, pragmatic 
of the three major engines of growth, namely, solution to India’s problems today. He has also 
“savings, export adequacy and literacy; of the role - made a special point of focussing on education and 
of government intervention, of the balance of literacy as one of the major engines of economic 
payments problem (which looms large as the growth. And yet, he has missed out on a major 
desideratum, and perhaps it may be well to remind 
oneself of a quotation from Bimal Jalan himself 
(when he quotes V.S. Naipaul): 
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THE . 
WORLD . 
TOMORROW 


As Bapu saw it 





a 


Rarer, 





- "The world of tomorrow will be, must be a 
society based on non-violence. This is the ` 
first law; out of it all other blessings will 
follow. ~~ me 


Individuals, groups and nations must 
adopt the way of non-violence; the way of 
love. 


I see then no poverty in the world of 
tomorrow, no wars, no revolutions, no 


bloodshed.” | 
Progress through Peaceful Change 


to 
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The Ifberation of spirit that has come to India could not 
come us release alone. In India, with its layer below layer 
ot distress and cruelty, it had to come as disturbance. It 
_ had to come as rage and revolt. India was now a country 
* "of am lilon little mutinees. 
And—strange irony—the mutinees were not to be wished 
* away. They were part of the beginning of a new way for 
many milions, part of India’s growth, part of its 
restoration. (V.S. Naipaul, quoted In Jalan, p. 216) 


later. 
ro 

THE excellent macro-economic analysis by Jalan 
has, therefore, to be reviewed in the context of a 
socio-politico-economic resurgence of India. There 
are no easy solutions to India’s problems, and the 
restructuring of the economy is not possible without 
a recognition of this basic issue. 

This basic issue is to view not only the develop- 
ments in the world but also the ground conditions 
in India, its preparedness for “globalisation” (or 
integra-ion with the world economy), which is not 
merely a matter of production technology but of 
the whole ethos of development, implying a society 
with increasing education and widening skills, a 
generally egalitarian distribution of income and 
wealth ‘so that a competitive framework and market 
signals follow mass demand and are therefore 
` sustainable), and an economic system which is self- 
reliant in the sense that its domestic savings (plus 
normal and sustainable flows of international capital) 
equal Comestic investment. To anticipate an argu- 
ment which would come later, “self-reliance” does 
not imply autarky. But it does imply the capacity 
of a nation to finance its own development, of its 
exports (and invisible receipts) to pay for its import 
requirements and capital servicing charges. ` 


The economic policies pursued (in India) especially 


"since the eighties—and more particularly since the 


mid-eighties—have been attuned to favour some ~ 


10 to 15 per cent of the population based on a mas- 
sive (ard unsustainable) inflow of short term capital. 
In this background, the policies of “globalisation” 
of the 2conomy (recommended by all votaries of 
neo-classical economics) which are now sought to 
be pursued can, without certain preconditions and 
simultaneous changes, benefit only this elitist 10 to 
15 per cent of the population, and such benefits are 
also likely to be shortlived. More importantly, the 
burden of the stabilisation programme now sought 
to be adopted—which appears to have the implicit 
approval of Jalan—is likely to fall on the masses of 
the population (the rest of the 85-90 per cent of the 


people who are ignored by the stabilisation prog- | 
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We would have occasion to return to this theme 


ramme). The problem is that this section of the 


‘population may no longer be ready to accept the 
__ required pacricices which may negate the programme 


of stabilisation already partially implemented. 

In macro terms, Jalan’s is a superb static analysis; 
the dynamics of the socio-politico-economic awaken- 
ing of India seems to have been missed out in his 
otherwise admirable volume,, though at certain 


- places, Jalan does give evidence of his awareness 


of these problems. Though critical of many govern- 
ment policies, Jalan finds it difficult to break away 
from the boundaries of conventional wisdom, in 
terms of the emerging socio-political framework of 
the country. 

But before one gets to a discussion of the basic 
issues facing the country, one cannot resist some 
amusement at the attempt by Jalan to partially 

“whitewash” the policies adopted during the eighties. 
Take, for instance, the following statement in the 
Epilogue: 

The likely emergence of a severe balance-of-payments 

problem was long anticipated, but remedial measures _ 


could not be taken because of domestic political 
developments since 1988. 


Indeed, the genuine political problems (preventing 
decision:making of a tough character) really arose 
from August-September 1989, so where was the 
difficulty in taking tough decisions in the budgets 
for 1987-88 and 1988-89—the latter admittedly an 
election -year—and even in 1989-90? 

Jalan himself admints of:,(a) the stagnation in 
domestic savings during the eighties, the marginal 
rates of saving in some other developing countries. 
during 1965-89 being 43 per cent in South Korea, 39 
per cent in China and Indonesia, 36 per cent in 
Malaysia and 34 per cent in Tatwan—countries- 
frequently held up as examples to follow in regard 
to “trade policies”, and this marginal rate of saving 
increased in some of these countries during the 
eighties whereas in India it actually declined during 
this period which has been applauded (even by 
Jalan) for the growth,rate achieved by heavy (and 
unsustainable) commercial borrowing abroad; (b) 
the (wrong) pattern of “liberalisation” policies adop- _ 
ted in India during the eighties, pace “such Import 
liberalisation as has occurred has been ‘inward 
looking’ and has promoted imports of non-competing 
raw materials, components and capital goods for 
domestic manufacture for the domestic market”; 
and it is this wrongly conceived “liberalisation” 
policy which really brought about the severe balance 
of payments crunch felt by the country today, a 
point which has been Admitted tacitly and yet 
glossed over by Jalan in the medley of the theoretical 
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discussion concerning “export-led” and “export- 
adequate” growth strategies; and (cy the literacy 
rate in India being one of the lowest in Asia, Latin 
America, and indeed among all developing countries, 
-with a recent observation by Galbraith that _ 
In our time... no literate.population ls poor, no Illiterate 
population Is other than poor. Perhaps poverty and 
illiteracy have larger causes; nonetheless, this unshakable 
association should remain always in mind. (J.K. Galbristh 
_ quoted In’Jalan, p. 50) 
Apart from an excellent introduction, Jalan’s 
study is focussed on a brief review of past-develop- 
‘ment strategy and_performance, of the issues of 


saving, exports and literacy, of the role of government 


in development planning, of the way to achieve. 


balance of payments viability, and finally, on the 
policies for attaining a higher savings rate. In 
themselves, the discussion on all these issues is 
. erudite, and Jalan has put forward both sides of 
the argument on every issue. ‘The study is well 
documented with all the past researches on these 


issues and their findings, and seeks to find a 


practical, pragmatic solution to the strictly economic 
problems facing the country. In this endeavour he 
misses out the ground conditions and the political 
__ realities, of the need for a mass appeal based set of 

policies, of the urgency of a consensus in the 
country on the fundamental problem of the mode 


of governance in the country. 
+ 


WHAT are the ground conditions in India?-Despite 
an impressive record of agricultural and industrial 
growth, no ‘less than 43 per cent of the Indian 


population (and as many as 360 million people,-by 


- headcount) were below the poverty line in 1987-88. 
(vide, B.S. Minha, L.R. Jain and S.D. Tendulkar in 
EPW. of July 6-13, 1991) Despite the impressive 


growth of foodgrains production (and self-sufficiency 


fact during the eighties, employment in apna 
private industry declined; and on an overall basis 
the growth of employment between 1983 and 1987- 
88 was at an annual rate of 1.55 per cent per 
annum, even as the population has been growing 
at 2.11 per cent per annum. 

Finally, though there is no aitenative to an 
export-adequate package of policies, “globilisation” 
of the type being attempted cannot succeed as long 
as infrastructure costs and the costs of basic inter- 
mediates remain high. And since the last issue 
involves improving the productivity and efficiency 
of the public sector enterprises, it is surprising that 
Jalan’s otherwise well documented research makes _ 
no reference to the monumental study: by the 
Economic Administration Reforms Commission 
(under the late L.K. Jha), which published four 
concise and interconnected reports over 1983-84, in 
regard to what precisely needed to be done to 
combine “accountability” of public enterprises with 
efficiency. Just as the children of today no longer 
read the classics, but learn of them through strips 
of comics, the Government of India has specialised 
in setting up one committee after another, to restudy 


_ well researched issues, and thereafter in doing 


in relation to market demand), per capita consump- - 


tion of foodgrains in large parts of the county has 
not gone up since the mid-fifties, and indeed the 
per capita consumption of pulses—the only source 
of protein to the poor—has declined quite signifi- 
cantly. Of the total cultivated area, only some one- 
third is under irrigation, and much of the rest of 


the countryside stands degraded, with poor moisture 


retention capacity of the soil as a result of impro- 
vident husbandry, the indiscriminate felling of 
trees and diverse other reasons. It is estimated that 
of the total cultivated area of some 180 million 
‘hectares, some 100 million now stand degraded. 


In industry, while impressive progress has been ~ 


made, employment generation has been tardy. In” 


whatever suits the whims of those in power {at ay 
point of time). , 
' The fundamental - ‘problem of India ‘is over- 
centralisation, and the country will keep lurching 


- from one crisis to another, no matter what world- 


renowned sts in macro-economics recom- 
mend, for they all see the world with coloured 
glasses, they all seem to apply the rules of- well- 
developed capitalist societies to economies where 
these rules do not apply, simply because the ground 
realities are different. l 

Just as the Marxian dream collapsed in' Eastern 
Europe because the socialist economies there did 
niot emerge as a result of the “contradictions” of 
capitalism (as envisaged by Marx) and the’socialist 
societies developed a repressive autocratic bureau- 
cratic system because of the “encirclement” of 
.these countries by an “Iron Curtain” drawn by the 
developed capitalist societies, in the same, manner 
the semi-feudal, uneducated, “unequal” - societies 
of most developing countries cannot reap the benefit 
of “integration” with the developed countries except, 
on terms which will keep the former in a state of 
underdevelopment—and in a semi-colonial relation- 
ship as suppliers of raw materials and importers of | 
finished goods—indefinitely. : 

Raising the productivity of a whole mass of 


. people is a complex business calling for a “holistic” 
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soluticn. China has achieved a state of readiness to 
absort new technology through means (and `a 
syster.) which are neither replicable nor advisable. 
Japan earlier, and South Korea, Taiwan and other 


` newly industrialising countries (NICs) of Asia since . 


the sixties, have achieved success through a variety 
of means, and as Jalan himself has pointed out, in 
line with J.D. Sachs (vide, Jalan, p. 125), “an 
expor-promotion policy can be pursued by the 
dirigiste government even in the presence of tight 
impor: controls and tight regulations in capital 
markets”. In fact in his chapter on the issue of 
balance of payments viability, Jalan has himself 
argued strongly in favour of an “export-adequate” 
set of policies and against the type of .import 
liberalisation followed during the eighties. 

One of the problems of the present set of policies 
adopted—some of them with good justification—is 
that with the present distribution of income in the 
country, the import and industrial policy regime 
may continue to encourage, in Jalan’s own works, 
“rising consumerism and the display of conspicuous 
wealth. by the elite”, which will necessarily shape 
the patern of industrial growth in favour of import- 
intens ve, elitist consumer goods production, in 
place of a domestic resource (and mass demand)- 


based pattern of production, which will at the . 
same time increase the profitabilty of exports of 


manu-acturers, based on the domestic resource 
_ availability. 


+ 


THE rzal issue here is not a difference in perception 
basica_ly, but the role that one would like to assign 
to “government” in view of the increasing corruption 
of the body politic. There is no doubt in anybody’s 
mind as to the need for less bureaucratic controls, 


and of the need to switch over to overall non-_ 


discriminatory policies. The difference in approach 
arises from: the view one takes on the fundamental 
issue of governance. Is India to be treated as a 
federal or a unitary country ? Within a federal set- 
up, are we prepared to empower the people, or do we 
wish to switch over from a system of Central 
bureaucracy to State level bureaucracies? 

Jalan lias devoted a whole paragraph to the issue 
of decentralisation, where the need is for the entire 
philosophic approach to centre around the concept 
of democratic decentralisation. Imagine the strength 
of a country where some fifty per cent of the 850 
million people (that is, all adults) are motivated to 
be self-reliant, to save and produce more, where a 
minimum income for each family generates a pattern 
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of mass demand to fulfil which the so-called market 
signals make for a complete change in the pattern 


. of- produciica and of production relations, where 


the adoption, simultaneously, of an export adequate 
policy ensures a balance of payments viability, and 
finally, where this motivation for “self-reliance” is 
likely to lead to a massive increase in savings! This 
has been demonstrated in pockets where certain 
voluntary agencies in some States, and even the 
official panchayats in some States, have shown 
how much progress can be achieved through local 
efforts. In fact decentralisation—and the consequent 
devolution of funds—is also likely to lead to a 
“convergence of social services” (for each area), 
leading to growth, greater efficiency of government 
expenditure in the delivery of social services like 
education, health, et al. F 
All this is well know and well articulated in the 
“Approach to the Eighth Five Year Plan” approved 
by the National Development Council in October 
1990; with unanimous and universal acclaim by all 
States. Some of the details of how precisely this 
approach can be realistically translated into an ac- 
tion programme have also been spelled out in the 
pages ofthe EPW (over January 19-May 11, 1991). 

The issue really is: how does one mesh the 
immediate balance of payments problem—and the 
problem of dis-savings by the government—with a 
medium term programme wherein the build-up of 
human capital (through education, health and 
employment for specifically improving productivity 
of the available means of production) can be given 
primacy, and wherein the medium term programme 
can then be meshed into a longer term programme 
of “globalisation” of the Indian economy with the 
rest of the world, on equal terms? This is a realistic, 
achievable goal. It calls for a statemenlike view of 
policies wherein short-run considerations do not 
negate the long term possibilities. 

Jalan’s excellent analysis restricts itself only to 
the immediate, short-run problems. It cannot provide 
the solution to the challenge of the nineties for the 
country as a whole, primarily because it leaves out 
of consideration the issue of raising of the people, of 


_ the empowerment of the people, of a structural change 


of the socio-politico-economic framework of the 
country. If India is to develop, we need to pay 
attention to policies attuned not merely to the 
“haves” of today but to the well-being and sustainable 
growth of the entire population. 

Despite its short-run approach, Jalan’s book 
would remain a signal contribution to the literature 
of development economics. “QO 
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CRISIS IN YUGOSLAVIA | . 


Questions Surrounding Territorial Delimitation 


_ RANKO PETKOVIC 


This is the second of a series of articles on the Yugoslav crisis by Dr Petkovic, Director and Editor-in-Chief of ~ 
the prestigious. periodical, Review of International Affairs, panes Jom Belgrade. His ‘first article 


~appeared in Mainstream (September 28, 1991). 


z ot only the main actors of the Yugodlas crisis 
N : but also the representatives of.the leading 
worlc and European powers consider that peace in 
Yugoslavia can be achieved primarily by disarming 
the pera-military formations wherever they happen 
to exist and by withdrawing the Yugoslav People’s 

Army to the barracks. Only after this has -been 
achieved, will it be possible to sit at the negotiating 
table and discuss the future fo Yugoslavia. 

Th s appears to be a logical order of moves. For 
it is hardly possible to negotiate on the future set- 
up of Yugoslavia while the fighting goes on, turning 
into an inter-ethnic war. 

But the actual question is whether it is possible 
at all to disarm the para-military forces and to get 
the Army to withdraw to the barracks. 

Th.s problem has been on the agenda ever since 
the bzginning of the Yugoslav crisis and proved 
not only impossible to resolve (regardless of the 
decision of the Presidency of the Socialist Federal 
Republic of Yugoslavia to that effect) but new 
para-military formations were set up in the meantime 
in ‘places where they had and had not existed 


. before. 


This is easily understood diine that the 
Yugoslav crisis is not likely to be resolved so soon 
and that all futurè negotiating parties are seeking 
to strengthen their regular and irregular forces and 
to rely on them. The country is sinking into a civil 
war and following its implacable logic nobody is 
too eager to drop down the gun. 

It i equally unrealistic in the situation to expect 
that the Yugoslav People’s Army could withdraw 
to the barracks peacefully and allow a further 
escalation of the bloody inter-ethnic strife and civil 
war. The Yugoslav People’s Army is bound by 
both ts constitutional obligations and the decision 


of the Presidency of the SFR of Yugoslavia as Its _ 
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Commander-in-Chief to protect peace and the lives 
of citizens. Its withdrawal to the barracks is therefore 
not to be expected before various para-military 
forces are disbanded but as this is hardly likely at 
this jucture, it is not possible to predict how this 
vicious circle could be broken up. 

Since there is no prospect that guns will go silent 
soon, the talks in the Presidency of the SFR of 
Yugoslavia are increasingly a smokescreen 
for all those who consider that time is on their side 
by either using it to arm themselves even more in 
the meantime or to ensure a broader outside support 
for the realisation of their aspirations. 

It is small surprise then that after every meeting 


“of the Presidency of the SFR of Yugoslavia, regardless 


of attendance by all or only by some of its members, 
and despite its decisions, statements and appeals 
conflicts continue and the civil war spreads further, 
following its implacable logic. 

It seems that the only way out of the maze-of the 
Yugoslav crisis is to put on the agenda, instead of 
future appeals to the parties in conflict to disarm 
and repeated hints on negotiations on the future 
set-up of Yugoslavia, the “question of all questions” 
in Yugoslavia—that of borders-and general relations 
between Serbia and Croatia and, by extension, . 
Bosnia and Herzegovina to the extent to which the 
delimitation between the two Republics affects the 
interests of the latter. This.means that, above all, 
the legitimate -representatives should sit at the 
negotiating table and cut the Gordian knot of the 
Yugoslav crisis. 

Without delimitation between these three Repub- 
lics civil war cannot be averted, just as civil war 
will not eliminate the need for delimination.: The 
only question is whether the borders should be 
drawn and other agreements between the two or 
three Republics arrived at by sacrificing the life of 
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hundreds of thousands of people or by negotiations. 

If they are indeed willing to help prevent the 
flaring up of inter-ethnic or civil war in Yugoslavia, 
the leading world and European powers should 
concentrate their energies, influence and authority 

-on rendering their good offices and providing 
guarantees concerning the possible new borders 
and the overall relations between Serbia and Croatia, 
as well as Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

This calls for a heart-of-the matter approach to 
the Yugoslav crisis, even putting a foot in the crisis 
wasps’ nest, as it were, but once this problem is 
solved there will no longer be any need for weapons, 
para-military or regular military formations in 
Yugoslavia and all political options will be open. 


State Borders of Yugoslavia 

The majority of Europe’s borders were drawn 
by the force of arms as a result of aggressive or 
liberation wars on the basis of multilateral and 
bilateral treaties made at peace conferences, the 
outcome of which was determined by the relation 
of forces and the interests of the great powers. 

The primary goal in all aggressive and liberation 
wars were territories so that it is quite understandable 
that the question of borders and delimitation has 
always been one of the most controversial and 
most sensitive issues in inter-state relations. Therefore, 
criteria have been established in international law 
as guideposts for establishing just and stable borders 
among States to the maximum extent possible. 

Among these criteria, the central place was long 
occupied by the principle of the so-called historical 
borders which was most often invoked by the 
states that came out victorious from wars and by 
the big powers that charted the map of Europe and 
the world. In more recent times, of decisive impor- 
tance has been the principle of the so-called ethnic 
borders as more fust and more realistic. The present- 
day European borders by and large coincide with 
the national entity of the European peoples, although 
not always and not everywhere so because the 
winds of war and permanent migrations have inter- 
mingled Europe’s peoples and population so that 
in most European countries as well as in Yugoslavia, 
live smaller or larger communities of other nations 
and ethnic groups. Attempts have been made all 
along, in the process of the establishment or change 
of borders, to take account of the principle of the 
so-called natural borders since they represented a 
safe and stable border-line between the states. The 
countries that were in a position to exercise “the 
right of the stronger” often insisted ón the principle 
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of the so-called strategic borders in determining 
their own borders. By applying or enforcing this 
principle many countries deeply penetrated the 
territories of other states, justifying it by their 
security interests. i 

The state borders of Yugoslavia, as an intemational 
legal subject created in 1918, are the result of the 
First and Second World Wars, that is, the Peace 
Treaties of Versailles of 1919-1920 and Paris of 
1946-1947 and of the Asimo Accords of 1976. They 
were determined by the application of ethnic, 
historical, , natural and, in some cases, strategic 
principles, but basically they are a classic symbiosis 
of war victories and agreements (deals and diktats 


of the great powers). 


Internal Borders of Yugoslavia 

The internal borders of Yugdslavia from 1918 
until the present day have been a reflection and 
consequence of administrative and constiutional- 
legal solutions. Also, after 1945, they became 
established with a growing tendency of being 


“transformed” into state borders which are to 


become the international borders of individual 
Republics, if they decided to secede from Yugoslavia. 

A legal analysis of the way in which internal 
borders in Yugoslavia were determined clearly 
shows that they were not established as state, that 
is, international borders of state that could eventually 
emerge on the ruins of Yugoslavia. Legal grounds 
for such reasoning exist neither in the pre-War 
constitutional system, in the decisions of the Anti- 
Fascist Council of the National Liberation of 
Yugoslavia, nor—for that matter—in any of the 
post-War Constitutions of Yugoslavia, including 
the last one from 1974, since no legislator in the 


` world will legislate against the raison d'etat. The 


post-War leaders of Yugoslavia who drew its internal 
borders as “patterns on marble”, however, believed 
in the indestructibility of brotherhood and unity, 
the perpetual nature of the self-managing socialist 
society and the perpetuity of their own rule. 

Yet, it is exactly the perception that the borders 
of the Republics should automatically become state 
or international borders of these Republics, in case 
of Yugoslavia’s disintegration, that is guiding some 
of the leading actors of the Yugoslav crisis. They 
argue that despite considerable party-political volun- 
tarism in the determination of the Republics’ borders, 
especially in the period from the Anti-Fascist Council 
of the National Liberation of Yugoslavia session up 
to the present time, account was nevertheleas taken 
of the historical, ethnic, natural criteria in the 
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delimitation among ete that is, the peoples 
of Yug»əslavia. 

This fact can by: no means be disregarded, not 
only because it is historically accurate to some 
extent, but also because Slovenia, for instance, is in 
the process“ of secession from Yugoslavia in its 
Republican borders with the intention of transform- 
ing them into its state or international borders as 
soon as possible. 

Although the case of Slovenia could be dealt 
with a3 a precedent, it cannot be mechanically 
appliec to the other Republics in which and among 


_which, due to a mixed ethnic composition of the 


population, there exists and will arise a need for 
territorial delimitation. 


LIN, CECE and the Question of Borders 

The entire post-War international legal order 
has rested on the respect for the guarantee of the 
territorial integrity of states, which is one of the 
basic principles of the Charter of the United Nations. 
Thjs understanding of the Charter of the United 


Nations, thirty years after its adoption, was- 


complemented by the CSCE formula, contained in 
the Helsinki Final Act, on the-inviolability of frontiers. 
However, the leading world and European powers, 
precise.y in the context of the development of the 
crisis in Yugoslavia, have begun to change their 
positiors vis-a-vis these key principles of international 
law and the present-day world order. 

What has happened in the meantime to make 
the leading world and European powers—which 
until recently considered the right to self- 
determ:nation an instrument of communist forces 


world order—place this very same right, suddenly 
and irrevocably, at the top of their international 
priorities and relegate the decisions of the Charter 
of the United Nations and the Helsinki Final Act 
on the guarantees of the territorial integrity and 
inviolability of the frontiers of all member-states of 
the international community to the pee of 
their interests? 

The only possible explanation could be that after 
the collapse of the Eastern bloc, the leading world 


and European powers have ceased to fear for their, 


own territorial integrity and borders and that, at 
the same time, they have decided to begin to use 
the right of the peoples to self-determination for 
dismantling the remaining “communist” creations 
such as Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union. 

The end result of-this aboutface in the position 
of the leading world and European powers vis-a- 
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vis Yugusia sia is what many of them, the United 
States, for instance, which almost throughout the 
post-War period had insisted on the inviolability of 
the territorial integrity and frontiers of Yugoslavia 
as one of its own and world vital concerns, has 
made the maintenance of Yugoslavia as one state 
contingent not only on the will of the peoples 
living in it, but also on the will of its individual 
ethnic entities, that is, national minorities. 

However, at a time when Yugoslavia is made to 
know that its state or international borders may be | 
“violable”, that is, called in question, the Italian 
Foreign Minister, Gianni de Michelis, and the former 
Foreign Minister of Austria, Dr Peter Jankowitsch, 
who is in charge of European integrations in the 
present Austrian Government, have stated almost 
in one voice that, in accordance with the CSCE 
principles, the internal borders of Yugoslavia should 
be considered “inviolable”, that is, that they cannot 
be changed. 

It is hard to imagine that diplomats of such 
standing and reputation like Gianni de Michelis 
and Dr Peter Jankowitsch could have stated some- 
thing of the kind by mistake because everyone, 
including they themselves, knows prefectly well 
that the CSCE formula on the inviolability of 


‘frontiers does not refer to administrative borders 


like, for instance, the borders between the Bundes 
Lander in Austria or Germany, the provinces in 
Canada, the Republics in the Soviet Union or the 


States in the United States of America and—for - 


that matter—the internal borders between the 
Republics in Yugoslavia. 

Why are those who had no qualms in renouncing 
the principle of the inviolability of the international 
State boarders of Yugoslavia (which is in outright 
contravention of the fundamental principles of the 
CSCE) not advocating the inviolability of the internal 
borders of Yugoslavia (which is by no means 
within the competence of the CSCE)? Just as they 
supported Slovenia to “disassociate” from Yugos- 
lavia, in sheer disregard of the principles of the 
CSCE which it did by a number of unilateral acts, 
some European countries seem to be willing, by 
artificlally extending the validity of the principles 
of the CSCE onto the internal borders in Yugoslavia, 
to support Croatia’s bid for independence within 
its present borders that have been called in question 
precisely by the self-determination of the Serbs in 
Croatia. 

That this ative: story about the Internal borders 
of Yugoslavia is not quite innocuous is evidenced 
by the scenarios increasingly bandied about by 
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some influential German newspapers like Die Welt 
or Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeitung. According to these 
newspapers, if the Yugoslav People’s Army or 
Serbia attempt to change Croatia’s borders, Croatia 
should be immediately recognised as an independent 
state and the Yugoslav People’s Army and Serbia 
declared aggressors and the armed forces of the 
Western European Union, NATO or of the United 
Nations should be sent against them. 


Kosovo and the Borders of Serbin and Yugoslavia 

The fact that the centre of the Yugoslav crisis 
was first Slovenia and that it is now Croatia 
accounts: for the tendency to forget that it all 
started by the so-called question of Kosovo. There 
are many indications now that the crisis might end 
. Just as well by this same question, but not as a way 
out but as a further, even more dramatic, escalation. 

1. By leaving the impression that they have 
retreated and calmed down before a (militarily) 
superior Federal /Republic adversary (YPA, Federal 
and Republic Police), the Albanian separatists have 
obviously opted for the most profitable factics in 


the circumstances: they avoid head-on confrontation, 


especially by manpower, and engage instead in a 


propaganda drive tó tarnish the picture of that — 


adversary in world public opinion and to activate 
the Albanian masses, inebriated by the national 
myth, at a time of the adversary’s overstretch, as 
- they might perceive to be the case now. -> 
2. It was-also to be expected that the arrival. of 
new political forces‘to the Albanian multi-party 
scene would’enhance this country’s support to the 
separatist movement in Kosdvo and its attempts to 
“erase”. the border that separates Kosovo and. 
Albania. Having joined the CSCE, Albania indicated 


that it would begin to use all international fora and- 


other connections to internationalise the question 


of Kosovo along the lines of the current thinking of . 
the big world and European powers:-the right to, 


self-determination and human rights. 

3. Another noteworthy phenomenon is an ever 
closer relationship between the “disassociating” 
Republics of Yugoslavia, Kosovo and Albania. 
Concerned with their own matters, these Republics 
may have pushed the so-called qustion of Kosovo 
to the backburner of their interests even though 
- they were the ones that launched it at the onset of 
the Yugoslav crisis. There is every indication, 
however, that they might put it back into circulation 
to confront the Federal Government and Serbia. 

4. And last but not the least, adoption of a 


resolution- in the US Senate on the violation of ` 
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human and ethnic rights in Kosovo and the inclusion 
of the Autonomous Provinces in the resolution of 
the Yugoslav crisis are clear signals that international - 
factors might have more say in the solution of the 
so-called question of Kosovo as well. ic * 
Borders as drawn at Yalta? - 

Since the division of Europe and the world on 
the basis of the overt and covert decisions of the 
Alliéd powers at Yalta and Potsdam has collapsed, 
it is hard to believe that the ‘countries of -the 
European Community and the United States might 
invoke the historically superannuated agreements, 
between Churchill and Stalin. - 

It will, therefore, be necessary, to come up with 
different explanations of the ongoing political and 
territorial delimitation in Yugoslavia in which the _ 
great world powers increasingly have a part. 

The first fact to be bofne in mind is that, instead 
of the one-time corridor of non-bloc countries that 
divided East ahd West in Europe as a lonig buffer 
zone stretching from Finland and Sweden to A 
and Yugoslavia, there emerges another buffer zone ` 
of Catholic states stretching from Poland and the 
Czech and Slovak Repyblic to Slovenia and Croatia, 
that (in the opinion of The Econamist of London) 
should separate Euro-America from Euro-Asia to 
which Romania, Bulgaria and the south-eastern 
parts of Yugoslavia belong. . 

The second fact to be borne in mind is that ‘the 
same or similar division of Europe and Yugoslavia 
should be the end result of the ideological and 
political rather than the historical, civilisational‘or 
religious approach to events in Eastern Europe and 
Yugoslavia “in the wake of the collapse’ of the ~ 
spliere of influence of the Soviet Union in’ Europe. 
According to this ideological and political school 
of thought, Poland, the Czech and Slovak Republic 
and Hungary have crossed the ranks very speedily 


“and the north-western Yugoslav Republics are doing 


just the same right now. Romania, Bulgaria,and the 
south-eastern parts of Yugoslavia refused to do so 
and continue to be tied tocommunism. 

‘On account of these facts it is to be inferred that 
the historical and religious approach to the division 
of Yugoslavia, on the one hand, and the ideological 
and political one, on the other, are very much the 
same. . 

Yet, other facts wal also have*to be taken into 
account: 

a) Will different interests of the Horan 
powers—that, on the basis of the “vested interests” 
or actual might, are intetested in filling the. vacuum 


t 
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in Eastem and south-eastern Europe—affect a possi- 
ble parition of Yugoslavia in a way in which an 
action Dy one power will be met by a counter- 
action of another? In other words, is it to be 
expected that the interests of the Soviet Union, the 
United States, Germany, France, Italy, Greece or 
some ofher country will not be so easy to converge? 

b) Will the United States acquiesce in playing 


second fiddle in the resolution of the’Yugoslav - 


crisis or will it insist that a final solution be in 
harmory with its global interests in Europe? The 
United States is likely to seek to arbitrate also in 
the new constellation of forces in Europe, but 
inevitably balancing between the divergent interests 
and ambitions of the leading European powers. 


Mathur : Debt Trap & India 
(Continued from page 10) ` 


agencies to tide over her balance of payments 
problem, it is time we think of a long-term strategy 
and try to evolve a new development model based 
on domestic resource endowments. Amongst the 
intelligentsia a slow realisation is dawning that 
countries which have invested in human capital 
rather than the physical stock of capital are at the 
forefront of economic growth. Japan had achieved 
full litezacy by the turn of the last century. South 
Korea, which is Asia’s success story, has demonstra- 
ted that heavy investment in primary education 
has created an educated workforce that can spur 
remarkable economic growth. In our own country 
Kerala, which has achieved full literacy, has been 
able to successfully check the population growth 
and is more advanced economically than the States 


which Fave better natural resources. A recent report” 


of UNDP on human development (May 1991)" 
challenged conventional wisdom and says that 


human development, which indudes access to health, - 


safe water and sanitation, daily intake of calories 
and literacy, is critical to’ economic growth. 
Investment in R&D is part of the process of building 


the human capital stock. The massive braindrain - 


resulting in our brightest young men migrating to 
the West shows our lack of respect for trained 
intelligence. We spend millions of dollars every 
year to buy foreign technology but are not willing 
to spend a fraction of that money to create an 
atmosphere where our bright scientists could find 
the congenial atmosphere to work. It is time we 
put the people of this country at the centre-stage of 
our develo 


c) Will th: Soviet.Union choose its own way Or, 
in cooperation with the United States, to project its 


- position ‘and interests in the geopolitical region in 


which it has always been present in recent history? 
The Soviet Union is likely to act like this because of 
its own interests; however this time its action is 
bound to be a defensive rather than an offensive 
one, as has invariably been the case in the past, 
because of its own destiny. 

On actual political and geographic divisions in 
Yugoslavia, based on the current relationship of 
forces between the Republics and peoples, a line of 
division may be superimposed by the leading 
world and European powers as an expression of 
their own interests or as an arbitrary decision. Q 


and the IMF, had observed in his reflective moment: 
“I sympathise with those who would minimise, 
rather than with those who would maximise econo- 
mic entanglement among nations. Ideas, knowledge, 
science, hospitality, travel—these are the things 
which should, of their nature, be international. But 
let goods be homespun whenever it is reasonably 
and conveniently possible and, above all, let finance . 
be primarily national.” It is, therefore, time we 
abandon a development matrix based on foreign 
capital and technology and embrace an indigenous 
model of development based on domestic resource 
endowment and the principles of self-reliance. © 
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Lenin's Tragedy 
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4 rom a great power to be a great pauper” 
E: took only three tempestuous August days. 

The events in the USSR were undoubtedly 
breathtaking and demonstrated how rapid changes 
can be. The work of three-quarters of a century 
was undone in three days. The roots of revolt lay in 
the economic, not political, set-up. ` 

The USSR has been living beyond its means. Jt 
could not draw much from outside except some 
titbits from its East European vassal states. That 
too was lost in 1989.. The military-bureaucratic 
‘complex pushed hard for its goodies, especially 
after the Gulf war where US arms got the better of 
Soviet arms. Its top brass did not recognise the 
political compulsions of a new situation and-refused 
to- understand that perestroika had divided the 
V Soviet society horizontally, not vertically, with the 
“CPSU still ruling from the top. With the party fear 
gone, commitment too was lost, especially in the 
armed forces, basically comprising the conscripts. 

Some happenings were revealing. Rust landed 
his plane near the Kremlin flying through Russia 
with impunity but a Korean airliner was stupidly 
shot down. The defeat in Afghanistan was sought 
to be covered up in the assuméd glory of an 
organised politico-military withdrawal. That was 
the first military engagement of the Red Army 
y after the Second World War. It was a ‘failtire. The 
efficiency of the military machine was no longer 
inspiring. Except for nuclear weapons with 
unpredictable consequences, there was nothing 
daunting in the armed forces. 

The demand for funds to build more sophisticated 


` weaponry locked in the “match the USA” syndrome? | 


grew. The cutbacks in arms, including START, 
were disliked by the diehard. But the national eco- 
nomy was unable to sustain double strairts—military 
and civilian needs. A systemic collapse was 


inevitable. The party was torn between the Right 
and the Left, and Gorbachev proved indecisive. 
J Trying to retain a semblgnce of ideology, he and 
his followers were unable to deliver the goods, 








esas the structure was gone. The socio pole 
_ Cleavage reflected in the armed forces. That prevented 
" Gorbachev from using the army to feed the people 
and the coup leaders the instrument to consolidate 
power. 

Everything, ae ideology, for which there. is 


/no taker, is no up for sale: military goods, special 


computer systems, space programmes including 
the orbiting station—Mir! The fotmer Soviet Black 
Beret members are ready to go’out as “soldiers of 
fortune”. As against this, ironically, the world’s 
biggest debtor country, the USA, is also the most 
powerful. It-is able to dictate terms. It leads the 
Western alliance, both militarily and economically, — 
and gives political leadership to many. But after 
seven-and-a-half decades and ruling over one- 
third of humanity, socialism as was practised failed 
as an alternative. Those who'saw the future and 
found “it works” opined too soon and „rather 
superficially. 

Microchips outpaced Marxism. The anie 
technological revolution (STR) proved stronger than _ 
the process the October Revolution had unleashed. 
Marx and -Engels did not foresee a world of 
microchips where physical labour could be replaced 
or reduced by the marvels of science and technology. 
Marx’s:“surplus value” theory was right for nine- 
teenth century capitalism. But its updating to meet 
the twentieth century challenges was never attemp- 
ted. Capitalism adapted itself to new situations. It 
did not collapse under its own weight'as Marx- 
Engels had forecast it would in the Communist 
Manifesto. 

Marxism-Leninism became outdated in a rapidly 


. | advancing world; so were its protagonists. While 


the concepts of equity, justice, and even such , 
simple slogans like bread, home and jobs were so 
much attractive to people who were.once backward, - 
these turned out to be counter-productive after 
their minimum needs were met. In poorer countries 


‘vthese slogans may possibly work for some time to 


come. But that’s about all that is left of that 
“science for changing society”. Marx pointed out: 
“Philosophers have interpreted the world, the point 
is to change it.” But to what? 

Communists were supposed to be dynamic, 
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forward-looking. But they were prevented by Stalin. 


from. trying anything unusual or what did not suit 


his cwn perception. He opposed cybernatics and . 


` micr+-technology, for he thought these were bour- 
geois devices, aimed at only intensifying the 
exploitation of the working propie. So the USSR 
was left way behind in frontier science and 

jv technology, and could not take advantage of the 
STR. By the time it took to the STR, others have 
moved far ahead. It was like an old man running to 
catch up with sprightly young racers! 


+ v 
THE Revolution that Lenin brought about in Russia ` 


inspired millions the world over. But the socialism 
that was built in Russia and then in the Soviet 


Union'under specific conditions of that land was. 


* not really a true application of Mamdsm. It was 
m to sult the needs’ of the USSR whcih did 


not have a strong working class to lead the society. 
So Lenin made the peasantry, a owning class, to 
join tre industrial proletariat as its ally. 

His followers systematically ‘expropriated the 
peasantry by force to make them the rural proletariat. 
They thought that nationalisation of all private 
property would be the vehicle of rapid advance for 
the sccialist economy and the panacea for removing 
the ils of the society. That presumption, later 
eleva-ed to a theory, killed all individual initiative 

gand made socialism an inefficient economic and 
politizal system. 

That socialism of the USSR was brought to 
Easte-n Europe by the Soviet armed forces under 
Stalin's diktat. The Baltic Republics also fall in this 
category. But no people can be ruled forever with 


Hara Human desire is something that cannot be 


unifornialised. 

The information explosion of the last quarter of 
the twentieth century made the world small and 
nothing could be hidden. “Praised be the information 

J technology!” exclaims the former Soviet Foreign 
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Minister, Eduard Shevardnadze, in his latest book 
The Future Belongs to Freedom. That technology 
whetted the appetite for change which socialism 
could, not hold back any more. An emphasis on 

“existing socialism” against “Euro“communism” 
was only a thin veneer to hide the attempts at 
continuity of the old guard. 

To ordinary people the name of a state system 
does not matter; what matters is what it delivers. 
The benefits of socifajsm did not attract the better- 
off under capitalism or who lived worse than their 
neighbours under socialism. That socialism is now 
destroyed in Eastern Europe and also where it had} 


triumphed first. 


It was destroyed not by imperialist aggressors, a 
plea propagated persistently by socialist ideologues, 
but by an enemy within. The few staccato bursts of 
guns and the sound of tank-treads on the Moscow 
streets no doubt wrote the final epitaph to a great 
idea, but that idea itself was demolished by another 
idea, the idea of freedom from oppression and 
protest against what is wrong and despicable. 
What sort of freedom and what democracy the 
people of that vast land that was the USSR will 
now ave remain to-be seen. The new-found 
democracy runs the risk of a mob rule, a part of 
what was seen at Yeltson’s famous tank-top mass 
meeting before the Russian “White House”. Can 
the loose “union” withstand it?  ' 

It is no more really material if Gorbachev sive 
the torrents of Soviet history. He is already a 


‘sitting duck and may be shot down from his 
‘pedestal any time. The Soviet Union is no morg a 


unitary state with a central command. When a 
nation does not exist, can there be a national 


‘leader? What will, however, be of great interest to 


everybody is whether Lenin, the founder of Soviet 
state, retains a niche to be remembered positively. 4 

By the present trend, he may not have it. When “ 
his mortal remains are removed from the Red 
Square mausoleum and buried elsewhere, and his 
statue is blasted (as is being planned in Kiev), the 
last shreds of reverence to the founder of the Soviet 
state may also be blown up into smithereens. His 
statues are gone from most of the places, cities 
named after him have been renamed and reverence 
has given place to overt contempt. Even the October | 
Revolution is now sacar “enigata as “a coup ” by| 
some. 

This is the historical tragedy of Lenin, the history- 4 
maker. One only hopes this will be a temporary * 
phase and a more balanced assessment of the 
Soviet leaders and the Russian Revolution will be 
made when time heals the still-fresh wounds. -OQ 
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AFRICA 


| Libya Tames Desert | 


HARI SHARAN CHHABRA 


A s Libyan leader Muammar Gaddafi pressed 

the button on the evening of August 28, 
water started gushing into a`six-metre deep reservoir, 
turning it in a few minutes into a lake. The place 
was Adjablya, 60 kilometers from Benghazi, Libya’s 
second big city after Tripoli, and the sweet water 
came from the great mari-made river which he was 
inaugurating. 

Excited citizens of Libya, an unorthodox desert 
country, who had never seen such water before, 
except the saline water of the Mediterranean Sea, 
began jumping into the lake. Within minutes 
thousands of Libyans, men, women and children, 
were-joyfully playing, singing and dancing in the 
lake water, not at all bothered about the cold 
evening weather. That was something spontaneous 
and not stage-managed, a very pleasant scene. 

This was a moment of glory and triumph for 
Gaddafi, so pleased he was with the water meant 
for irrigation, industrial purposes and for drinking: 
He looked inches taller, for he had tamed the 
desert. It was the fulfillment of his cherished dream 
of many years. 

At the same time, Libya had never been so 
honoured with the presence of dignitaries from. 


some 70 countries. Prominent among those who, 


accpeted Gaddafi’s invitation to the inauguration 
of the river were the-Presidents of Egypt, Tunisia, 
Algeria, Mauritania, Sudan, Palestine.and King 
_ Hassan of Morocco. Scores of Black African leaders 
could also be seen. This was a rightful occasion of 
pride for Gaddafi and for the South Korean con- 
tractors who completed the river project on time. 
Taming of the desert thrilled everyone from the 
Third World. Mediapersons, both from the print 
and the electronic media (in larger numbers from 
the Western world), who withstood the discomfort 
of the ceremony ‘having been made to stand for 


The author, a specialist on African affairs and Editor of . 
World Focus, was recently in Libya. 
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seven long hours without any refreshment, not 


* even a glass of water, were magnanimous in forgiving 


the Libyan authorities, when they saw the successful 
outcome of the project and realised its potentialities 
for the development of the oil-rich desert country. 
An American woman journalist from Miami was 
so much satisfied with the project that she told this 
correspondent she did not mind Gaddafi’s digs at 
American “imperialism”; she even expected some- 
thing harsher from him during his 50-minute oratory. 

The great man-made river, also'termed as artificial - 
river, is a fantastic project. No one will tell you 
how much it cost the Libyans, but the mind- 
boggling figure is said to be between 10 and 14 
billion US-dollars. But every penny was well-spent.. 
Libyans will like this project to be called the eighth 
wonder of the world, -but everyone present. in 
Benghazi ‘was unanimous in saying it was an 

“engineering miracle”. 

The Libyan river faces the challenges of ue 
as manifested by desertification with the need to 
increage. the area of the agricultural land in the 
northern part of ithe African continent: To the 


‘mighty rivers of Africa, this proce adds a’ water 


course made by man. 

‘ Z e 
AN overview of the peajeet and its technical details, 
reveal that the three-phased project will carry 6. 18 - 
million cubic metres of water daily through a 


system of pre-stressed concrete pipes, 4500 kilometres 
long. It will also include huge hydraulic reservoirs, 


. The first phase, now completed and inaugurated, 


will carry two million cubic metres of water daily 
to irrigate an area of 660 square kilometres from 
Sirt in the West to Benghazi on the East. It has used 
a network of pipes, 2000 kilometres long. ; 
Water is taken out from some 270 wells near 
Tazerbo and Kufra in the southern part of the 
Libyan desert. Ground water is said to leak from 
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the River Nile to low lying areas of the Kufra basin 
througn the porous rocks and reaches the basin. 
Scienti‘ic studies carried out in connection with the 
project reveal that the water pumped into the man- 
made river has been lying deep under the Libyan 
Sahara Chemical analyses and radio isotopes have 
shown that the age of these sweet waters range 
between 500 and 35,000 years. 

The first phase of the. project has used some 
250,00C pipes, each six metres in length and four 
metres in diametre, all produced in two most mo- 
dern pipe manufacturing plants inside Libya. Some 
pipes kept for display at the inaugural ceremony 
looked extremely impressive in quality and finish. 

Just a glimpse into how gigantic is the man- 
made r-ver project: The concrete used in manufactun - 
ing 250,000 pipes would be sufficient to build a 


road 6400 kilometres long, or the distance between .. 


Libya end India. The volume of stone used in cons- 


tructing the pipes is eight times greater than that _ 


used ir building the Egyptian Pyramids. The metal 
wire used to reinforce the pipes is long enough to 
wrap around the world 250 times. The volume of 
earth excavation is 200 million cubic metres, equal 
in size to that of the Aswan High Dam. 

Since the river is a piped river, production of 
high quality pipes is considered the most essential 
part of the project. A rich mortar coating is applied 
over each layer of prestressing wire to permanently 
shield :he pipe from corrosion. Curing of the pipe 
is done in steam-filled enclosures. As the river 
water will pass through the pipes, their strength 
will increase all the more—its life being estimated 
from 5C€ to 100 years. Final inspection, transportation 
and ins-allation of the pipes demand special attention. 

_Placing the pipe gently, each weighing 7:3 tonnes, 


Raja Mohan: Bush Initiative 
a (Continued fiom page 3) 


since the mid-eighties. The original justification for 
deploy ng these weapons in their thousands in 
Europe (and a few hundreds in South Korea) was 
the need to counter the alleged Soviet superiority 
in conventional military forces. 

The transformation of the European political 
landscepe from confrontation to cooperation, the 
unilateral conventional force reductions initiated 
by Gorbachev in December 1988 followed by a 
Europe-wide agreement (the CFE treaty)) on the 
reduction of conventional forces that came into 
effect ir 1990 had made the ground-launched tactical 
nuclear weapons redundant. And the Soviet coup 
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into the seven-metre deep trench is done by a large 
crane assiste d by bulldozers. It will take five crews 
and more than four years to install all the 250,000 


„pieces of pipes for the great man-made river, at the 


rate of one every 15 minutes. 

A similar pipeline system for the artificial rivers 
is designed for use in the second and third phases 
in carrying water from other areas of the Libyan 
Sahara and transporting to points as far as Tripoli 
on the west and Tobruk on the far east. 

Libyans, used to living in desert areas for centuries, 
are now becoming environment conscious and 
they are keen to add more and more greenery to 
the dry land. At the same time, the man-made 
river aims to meet the food needs of the Libyans 
with their motto: “No freedom for those who get 
their food from overseas.” It is also desired to 

“conquer” desertification and to stop the encroach- 


_ment of seas and oceans on the aréa of agricultural 


land., 

Oil-rich Libya has several developmental and 
industrial projects to its credit, but the man-made 
river passing through pipes is the most ambitious 
and productive, which will change the face of the 
country. Addition of two million hactres of land to 
the agricultural areas will bring’a horizontal and 
vertical expansion of food and agricultural activities 
in the country. 

With water now available in plenty in the Benghazi 
area, Gaddafi has plans to settle Egyptian farmers 


` iñ large numbers, given the fact that the country 


with a small population of five million only is 
going to be short of agricultural labour. Libyans 
now talk of Green Revolution with great pride and 
zeal. It is a pity India could not be involved in any 
stage of this mammoth Libyan project. a 


showed the these weapons floating around in Eruope 
could be dangerous as well. : 

While the withdrawal of the ground-based tactical 
weapons has been on the cards, Bush’s decision to 
include the naval tactical nuclear weapons is indeed 
a pleasant surprise. Although these weapons made 
little military sense, the US Navy had been zealously 
guarding against their inclusion in any arms control 
process until now. Although Bush is proposing to 
keep some of these weapons under central stores 
and is planning to-retain some air-delivered theatre 
weapons in Europe, we are now very close to the 
elimination of an entire category of nuclear weapons 
held by the US and the USSR. y 

The second major significance of the Bush initiative 
is that the withdrawal of tactical nuclear weapons 
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ends the widespread forward deployment by the 
US of nuclear weapons in most theatres of the 
world. It opens the process of pushing the nuclear 
weapons back to their home territories and limiting 


the process of spatial proliferation of nuclear weapons’ 


by the nuclear powers. Although the strategic 
missile submarines will continue to roam the waters 
of the world, the widespread dispersal of nuclear 
weapons on land and sea will now become a thing 

of the past. This should certainly please the large 
' number of peace groups and governments that 
have opposed the nuclear ships’ visits by the 
superpower navies to the ports of’other nations. 

. Third, the world ‘can now sleep much better 


with the knowledge that many American nuclear - 


weapons would be taken off the “alert” status thus 
reducing the dangers of an unintended or accidental 
nuclear war. As the US and the Soviet Union piled 


weapon upon weapon and missile upon missile” 


during the Cold War and were locked in perpetual 
confrontation, many nuclear weapons had been 
kept on @hair-trigger alert leaving the danger of an 


accidental war never remote. Bush has now initiated — 


the process of reversing this tendency. « 

Bush has also begun the streamlining pi the 
command and control procedures relating to the 
US nudear arsenal. -In seeking to make the operational 
command of strategic nuclear forces more direct, 
Bush has created a single US Strategic Command 
with both the Navy and Air Force participating. He 
has alse proposed discussions with Moscow on 
technical cooperation in the ‘safe and environmentally 
responsible’ storage, transportation, dismantling 
and destruction of nuclear warheads; enhancing 
the physical safety and security of nuclear weapons; 
and bilateral discussions on strengthening command 
and control procedures in order to avoid an 
accidental nuclear war. 


The fourth major significance of the Bush. 


initiative is the beginning of the transition from the 
doctrine of ‘mutual assured destruction’ (MAD) to 
one of minimum deterrence. The MAD strategy 
operationally required thousands of nuclear 
weapons to ensure that a surprise first strike by the 
adversary could be absorbed and a crippling 
counter-blow could yet be delivered. With the 
adversarial context among the superpowers dis- 
appearing, it is now logically possible for both 
sides to move towards a posture of minimum 
deterrence based on small nuclear deterrents. The 
US National Academy of Sciences has proposed 
“reductions to as low as 3000 nuclear warheads 
each. Others have suggested that 1000 warheads 
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could be an adequate minimum deterrent. . 
a g + 
BUSH is not yet ready to accept such radical 


suggestions, but has the movement towards 
arsenals smaller than those envisaged less than 


_two months ago under START. He has declared 


that he hopes to make the superpower arsenals 


` “smaller, safer and more stable”. He has terminated 


the MX missile programme and the mobile small 
ICBM (the Midgetman), as well as offered to negotiate 
with the Soviets the elimination of all land-based 
multiple warhead missiles from the two inventories. 
This is certainly a radical agenda for the stabilisation 
of Soviet-American deterrence. But it could be less 
than fair to the Soviet Union. Under the Bush 
proposals the US would keep its powerful, Trident 
multiple warhead missiles deployed at sea. The 
Soviets will have to give up the heart of their-deter- 


rent deployed on land. Unlike the Americans the 


Soviets have fewer strategic weapons at sea, given 
their difficult access to oceans and lack of global 
naval reach. The Soviet bargaining power, A course, 
is not very much these days. 

After opposing. ‘Star Wars’ all he years, 
Gorbachev is now under pressure from Bush to 
come to terms with it. It would not be surprising if 
he returns to Reagan’s idea (it seemed outlandish 
in 1983) on Soviet-American cooperation to develop 
missile defences. After all it is the Soviet Union 
that is surrounded by missile powers and may well 
need defences against them. Gorbachev has. pointed 
to the absence in the Bush initiative of any reference 
tò the comprehensive ban on nuclear testing. - 


' Gorbachev has also raised the important. issue of 
bringing other nuclear powers into the nuclear dis- 


armament process. 

Whatever.the nature of the final response of the 
Soviet Union, the Bush initiative alters in‘ a basic 
manner the international nuclear debate. With 
dramatic reductions of their own, the US and the 
USSR:are now in a much better position to get the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty extended indefi- 
nitely in 1995, demand universal adherence to the l 


f NPT and strengthen the IAEA verification procedures 


by making them more intrusive and stringent with 
the experience now being gained in disarming Iraq. 
‘India, traditionally a major actor on international 
disarmament diplomacy and a trenchant critic of 
the NPT, ‘must now respond in a manner that will 
protect its basic strategic interests ai well as Pep 
the nuclear disarmament process forward. OQ 
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Nikhil: Mandal, PV & VP 
(Continued from page 4) ` f 


' political parties opposed to V.P. Singh followed, 
and not preceded, the hysteria unleashed by the 
students on rampage with the climax in a number 
of deaths, that have come to be.known as cases of 
“self-immolation”. The ernment at that time 
was so disoriented that it did not institute a thorough 
investigation into this extraordinary campaign. 

There is little doubt, however, that had the 
Congress at. that time taken a constructive stand on 
this issue of national concern, the situation would 
not have been vitiated at all. One got the impression 
that the Congress leadership at that time standing 
on the ddelines watched it as a delectable political 
bull-fight which, it hoped, would bring about the 
downfall of the V.P. Singh Government. 

Though badly battered, the National Front 
Government survived the ordeal of the ant-Mandal 
hysterie which, it must be admitted, was fanned in 
a calcuhted manner by¢the media, both the print 


and the video, painting V.P. Singh as the ultimate, - 


unmitigated villain of Indian politics—as the 
embodiment of a monstrous ogre saturated in 
sadism. Nobody, really nobody in Indian politics 
in the last four decades since independence, has 
been painted so black with such vicious malignity. 
Such was the ugly exhibition of the power of the 
media today. ` 

The outcome of this bitter campaign was that 
V.P. Sirgh was made into a demi-god hero of the 
deprived sections of society. If one were to go by 
the measure of the sudden popularity that was 
_ invested in him personally among the under- 
privileged masses from Kerala to Bihar, one has to 
thank tre anti-Mandal agitators for virtually making 
a legend out of him, just as Rajiv Gandhi earlier 
had made him a national leader by hounding him 
out of the Congress. 


+ 


WITH the decision of the Narashimha Rao 
Government to confirm the 27 per cent reservation 
for the OBCs, there is no question that V.P. Singh’s 
much-r aligned stand has been amply vindicated. 
No dovbt the present government's decision to 
extend reservation to the economically deprived 
section of the upper castes and preference for it 
among -he backward castes also would be widely 
welcom2d. It would be taken by the public as a 
case of petty-fogging dissent if some of the Janata 
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Dal leaders demurt on this insertion of the economic 
criterion. No -doubt the rigours of upper-caste 
domination are by themselves most inequitous. At 
the same time, there will be public appreciation 
when priority in the reservation is extended to the 
poorer Among the underprivileged. 

What is important to note is that an issue of such 
magnitude for socio-economic advance of the 
deprived millions should have been turned into a 
bitter political battle with no real justification 
whatsoever. It is extraordinary that senior leaders 
with an ample fund of political experience should 
have permitted such bitterness to vitiate the entire 
environment when they themselves were ultimately 
to acknowledge the validity of the measure itself. It 
is the wisdom of Narasimha Rao’s commitment to 
the consensus approach that has finally brought 


the curtain down on one of the sordid episodes of 


present-day politics in this country. QO 


A Clarification 


Mainstream (September 28, 1991) had carried 
the text of the US-Soviet Joint Statement on 
Afghanistan (issued on September 13, 1991). The 
following commentary that came after the Joint 
Statement is an integral part of the document. The 
Joint Statement published on September 28 is 
incomplete if this commentary is excluded from it. 


Today, the USSR and the United States issued a 
Joint Statement on Afghanistan specifying agreed 
approaches of the sides to a political settlement in _ 
that country along the lines of the UN Secretary 
General’s Statement of May 21, 1991. 

Settlement of the issue of “negative symmetry”, 
that is, discontinuation of Soviet and US arms 
supplies to the conflicting Afghan sides, is one of 
the crucial elements of this agreement.-The USSR 
and the United States agreed to cut off such supplies 
beginning January 1, 1992. They further agreed that 
neither the USSR nor the US will intensify arms 
supplies to any Afghan side in the interim. It is also 
hoped that during the remaining time the issue of 
the Soviet POWs will be settled. The United States 
pledges its best efforts to resolve this important 
humanitarian question. 

It is also expected that other countries involved 
in the Afghan conflict should also follow the USSR 
and the United States in limiting their assistance to 
Afghanistan to humanitarian assistance only. 

We expect that our joint steps will facilitate 
launching an intra-Afghan negotiating process and 
should lead to a pause followed by a complete 
cessation of military operations. ia 
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GARDEN FRESH ASSAM ZK | 






India is the worid’s largest producer, exporter and consumer of tea. i 
The country produces from the ordinary to p 

the best teas, yet the Indian consumer does not get to - 

` - drink the best. That is why APEEJAY, which is 

` the 4th largest tea producer in the country, has decided + | 

to introduce its selectively picked high quality pure 

Assam tea direct to the consumers, ; 


Gne? , This is pure Assam tea from our own tea gardens, SiR? 
ar nae Make it the way you normally make your tea and it will : i 
eR Sag give you a superb flavour and liquor. $ 
Loebi o h - Drink this tea for 3 months and you will n 

wi aoo never want your old brand again. ; 

oH ' Ameata Frontier Tea Lid 

Empire Ptancstions (Locka) Lid 


Soglo (India) Tea Co. Ltd. wo oe 


Available at 
15, Parliament Street, New Deihi i f 

Telephone : 352477, 352275 l 
and Better Stores in your neighbourhood 
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POLITICAL NOTEBOOK 


Bits the most strident critic of 








‘Welcome Decision , 4 


Eajiv Gandhi and his family would 
welcom= thar decion of the widow Gf 
our former Premier not to contest the by- 
election from the constituency of her 
slain husband. By consciously declining 
to enter active politics at this stage she 
has placed the interests of the nation 
above petty, partisan and narrow 
politicking which the coterie reared by 
Indira Gandhi and nurtured by Rajiv 
had intensely desired suffering as it does 
from a kind of myopia, stemming from 
proximicy to power, that is beyond cure. 
Of ccurse various commentators have 
attributed this decision of hers to Sonia's 
anxiety not to jeopardise the security of 
her family members, that is, her two 
children. In other words, for her the inte- 
rests of Ler family stand above 
else. That may well be true. But objectively 
she has given priarity to national interests 
because if she had succumbed to the 
pressure of the coterie and agreed to 
contest -he Amethi by-pall, she would 
have no: only brought back the politics 
of confrontation on the centre-stage of 
the Indian scene but also weakened the 
present minority government at the Centre 
headed by P.V. Narasimha Rao. That 
would have definitely struck at the roots 
of natioral stability based on consensual 
politics that the Prime Minister is 
painstakingly seeking to promote. 

The Union Government in New Delhi 
is funchoning under severe inherent 
constraimts and with inbuilt handicaps, 
the most glaring one being the fact that it 
does nol enjoy absolute majority in the 
Lok Sabha. And yet its refreshingly new 































cutting across ideological barriers— 
has imparted to it a character that the 
former Rajiv Government had falled to 
acquire despite its massive and record 
majority in Parliament. Notwithstanding 
that brute majority the latter was always 
unsure of itself and frequently adopted 
confrontaHonist postures towards its 
political adversaries in the Opposition 
thereby betraying its inherent weakness 
and instability behind the manifestation 
of arrogance of power. Seldom did it 
deem it necessary to consult the Oppoaltion 
on vital questions of national urgency 
like those in Punjab, Kashmir, economic 
problems or the communal situation. 
Conventions were flouted with impunity 
and Rajiv Gandhi himself publicly took 
pride in such a behaviour when asked to 
explain why he was not maintaining the 
established practice of the Prime Minister's 
dealings with the President. 

In all such matters the change brought 
by Narasimha Rao functioning from 1 
Race Course Road has been most 
noteworthy and laudable. This has added 
to his prestige and authority on the one 
side, and lent strength and stability to his 
government on the other. In effect despite 
heading a one-party administration he 
has adopted the outlook of a leader piloting 
a coalition. (Perhape this is a rare quality 
he has been able to develop over the 
years due to his long association with the 
Congress organisation, a political body 
which itself functions like a coalition.) 
And this outlook has contributed 
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substantially towards our emaciated polity at 
a time when the country is passing through one of the 
most crucial junctures in its chequered history. 

That the consensual politics Narasimha Rao is seeking 
to’ promote is not based on considerations of expediency, 
was clearly evident when his did not stand 
on prestige in openly seeking the cooperation of the 
Opposition for evolving a consensus on the most effective 
way of checking the growing incidence of kidnapping 
following the abduction in New Delhi of the Romanian 
charge d’ affaires, It is a highly sensitive and complex 
igsue and the government has done well to consult the 
Opposition in the matter that cannot be tackled by any 
single political entity, howsoever strong and powerful. 
Earlier, the Prime Minister’s intention to entrust the State 
Governments with the task of working out the economic 
criterion for reservations for the Other Backward Castes 
in government and public sector jobs also provided’ 
testimony is Kia aa ande This of course is not 


' Sharma as the 


‘to the liking of his detractors in the ruling party who 


therefore wanted to prop up Sonia as the rival centre of 
power. 

Sonia: Gandhi's final rejection of the coterie’s appeal 
has frustrated such attempts, at least for the present. It is 
thus a positive move. Nonethelesa, the choice of Satish 
I candidate from Amethi is a 
distinct indication that the is down but not out 
and it would continue to enjoy Sania’s indulgence in the 
coming days. 

‘That should not, however, minimise the significance 
of the correct step she has eventually taken notwithstanding 
the enormous pressure’ exerted on her from. various 
powerful and influential quarters. At the same time one 
should not miss noticing the astute manner in which 
Narasimha Rao has handled the entire issue thereby 


enhancing his stature in the party and the country at 


large. 
October 16 S.C. 





TRIBUTE 


E n the many-splendoured harvest of the freedom 
2 struggle, there arose many breeds of political 

eaders—from the conservative to the radical, from the 
an of wealth to champlons of social justice—all 
bound together to the common commitment that our 
motherland must be freed from the ignominy of foreign rule. 
That was how the far-flung, all-embracing national front was 
bullt against British rule, in which the barriers of ideological 
sectarianism were not allowed to be raised while letting 
healthy jostling of Ideas and perspectives flourish. 

Tt was in such a historic context that ane remembers the 
whole galaxy of stalwarts of those days of natlonal upsurge. 
One of the stars In that memorable galaxy was Biswanath 
Mukherjee who passed away after a protracted illness In 
New Delhi on October 12, 1991. He came from an ardent na- 
Honallst family of Midnapore, which contributed in no small 


measure to the struggle for Independence with unwavering | 


patriotism. The young Biswanath had his baptism in political 
battles when he was a mere schoolboy and his eldest brother, 
Ajoy Mukherjee, was the great Congress patriarch who later 
‘became a legend by setting up the Tamralipta Jatlya Sarkar, 
liberated from the British Raj in 1942. 

Meanwhile, the young schoolboy of the twenties had 
become a leader In his own right when, while joining the 
underground Communist Party, Biswanath with tireless 
energy, fortitude and perspicadty bullt up the great student 
movement of the thirties, displaying remarkable qualities of 
leadership. This was no ordinary student movement, but a 
powerful adjunct of the freedom struggle, embracing 
students from all segments of society, reflecting all shades of 
political opinion. It was a movement which built the 
magnificent campaign for the release of thousands of political 
prisoners In Bengal—a movement which the Bridsh 
authorities feared and the national leaders respected. And 
out of that mighty, united student movement in which 
Biswanath displayed rare qualities of leadership, was reared 
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Biswanath Mukherjee 


a whole generation of political activists who built the 
powerful peasant and working dass movements of Bengal in 
the late thirties and forties. Here was laid the foundations of 
Left politics In Bengal which holds good eyen today, after 


fifty years. - 

Meanwhile, Biswanath Mukherjee extended his domain of 
multifarious political activities to neighbduring Bihar, Orissa 
and Awam as the, bullder'of the nascent units of the 
Communist Party. Later generations of Left leaders of these 
States, many of them, owe their inition into active politics 
to Biswanath, who by the time of independence became one 
of the foremost leaders of the kisan movement in eastern 
India. i 

Biswanath Mukherjee was thus one of the architects of the ` 
united front movement in our freedom struggle, displaying 
the genius ‘of working in unison with forces other than his 
own affiliation wedded to the commitment for social Justice. | 

Inevitably, In the decades since Independence, he was 
counted among the tested leaders of the communist 
movement, who was dismayed both by the bouts of avid 
sectarianism inside the movement, and subsequently its split. 
He remained true to the orlginal Communist Party, but never 
failing to command the respect of those with whom he had to 
part company because of Ideological differences. When in the 
seventies he became a senlor Minister of the Left Front 
Government in West Bengal, he displayed the same qualities 
of meticulous adherence to work in detall as also qualities of 
wise leadership on major lseues. Above all, one can hardly 
forget that throughout his sixty years of active politics, he 
always had a band of close colleagues, comrades-in-arma, 
who were bound to him as much by personal loyalty as by the 
respect he commanded as their unquestioned political guru. 

Biswanath Mukherjee belonged to that species of leaders 
who are few in number today but very much needed for 
building a Just society in this great land of ours. 

October 16 N.C. 
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Liberating the Mind from Fear 


MALAVIKA KARLEKAR 


Aung San Suu Kyi, daughter of the legendary Burmese leader Aung San and the symbol of popular resistance 
to the military autocracy in Myanmar (Burma), has been awarded the Nobel Peace Prize for this year. The 
Pena eae a ten ed Ang a AC ce ee 


3 s aymay’s (mother’s) name is being considered 
h for this year’s Nobel peace prize,” mused 
‘year-old Kim (Damien) as we walked through a 
path near Kis school. It was one of those mild May 
Oxford afternoons and Kim was clearly gearing up 
for His guitar practice. What did I think of Jim 
Moren, he asked asumine dati had an opinion: 
Without waiting for any more (after all, how could 


someone of my vintage not react to Morrison) he | 


- dutifully went on to tell me about his school and 
his imminent examinations. 


Myanmar and its uncertain future seemed aeons. 


away from the warm comfort of that lilac filled 
aftermoon. And yet the surge and ebb of events in 
that country—the euphoria of the popular upsurge 
of 1988, the hideous repression that followed, the 
joy over the triumph of democracy in the elections 
of 1989, and finally his maymay, Aung San Suu 
Kyi’s continued incarceration in her Yangon 
(Rangoon) home since July 1989—have bro 
many in the lives of Kim, his bro 
Alexander (18) and father Michael Aris. 1 

Nene of them’ has seen or heard from her for 
well over a year. Not long after her incarceration, 
Suu decided that she did not want anything from 
Myarmar’s ruling junta, not even the minimum 
courtesy of ensuring the exchange of letters with 
her family. 

Suu’s rare. courage, unfaltering attachment to 


principles and tenacity of will no doubt feature in’ 


the ci‘ation for the Nobel Peace Prize. So will her 
role in fighting for human rights and dignity in a 
little-known part of the world. The prize comes as 
the culmination of the growing recognition of her 

‘quiet and unflinching stru, 
© ` Last October in Boston, elder son, Alexander, 
brushed up the speech he was to deliver in Norway 
while receiving the 1990 Rafto Human Rights Prize. 
He was to stress that his mother was ready for a 
dialogue, for a better and clearer understanding of 


` a world 


i —Edito 
her position. In July 1991, Aung San Suu Kyi was 
awarded the Sakharov Prize for the om of 
Thought by the E Parliament. But as with 
the Rafto prize, she could not be there to receive 
the award in person. 


aor. + 7 

WILL the same thing happen in the case Nobel 
Peace Prize? Or will her captors realise that there is 
beyond easy trade with the indulgent 
ASEAN countries or the deceptive calm of Yangon 
streets? 

The fact that not too many of Myanmar’s 
neighbours are interested in democracy no doubt 
increases the smugness of its dictators. Nor does 
the diplomatic ambivalence of countries like India 
help in sustaining the campaign for popular rule 
waged by her party, the National League for 
Democracy which swept the hustings in May 1990. 

‘For the woman who vowed many years ago to 
know more about her father and his philosophy, 
these long months of imprisonment has given her 


~enough time for reflection and analysis. Through 


these years when Aung San Suu Kyi was being a 
mother and a wife, something else was germinating 
within her: a spirit which would soon express itself 
in a rush of creativity, organisation and leadership. 
Believing that “a revolution of the spirit” was 
essential for true liberation, this s winner of 
the Nobel Peace Prize has amply demonstrated 
that freedom from fear is essential for an individual's 
and a people’s em etapa For, as she wrote 
some months ago, to build a nation “a people..must 
first learn to liberate their own minds from apathy 
and fear’. The question then remains, in an 
increasingly violent and oppressive word, how 
long would it be before her words are brought to 
fruition? o 
i (Courtesy: Indian Express) 
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World Development Report 1991 


C.H. HANUMANTHA RAO 





Eee! his year's World Development Report brought 
tage, Out by the World Bank has evoked consider- 
able interest, as it focusses attention on what is 
currently the most important issue in development, 
that is, the role of the state in relation to the mar- 
kets. According to the Report, the foremost lesson 
of 40 years of development is that the state should 
support rather than supplant the markets by investing 
in physical infrastructure and human capital and 
by letting the markets function. The Report shows 
that achievements in terms of growth as well as 
equity have been. impressive in situations where 
the state has supplemented the markets, leading to 
the efficient use of resources through technological 
change and development of human capital. 

” The déminant paradigm of the post-War years 
of development emphasised savings and investment, 
surpluses from agriculture, import substitution and 
dominant role of state in economic activity. This 
paradigm, according to the Report, has failed. 
Arthur Lewis’ classic statement on savings—"The 
central problem in the theory of economic develop- 
ment is to understand the process by which a com- 
munity which was previously saving four to five 
per cent of its income or less converts itself into an 
economy where voluntary saving is about 12-15 
per cent of national income or more”—is quoted 
and nearly set aside as though it is of little 
sagan 

The discussion of an alternative paradigm cies 
implied that economies hitherto practising central 
planning have either to start on a clean slate or 
have to build the new on the ruins of the past. This 
implied characterisation is not wholly objective. 
The extra growth in per capita income of 1.5 to two 
per cent per annum in.the nineties expected in the 
Report on account of efficient allocation of resources 
arises not in the least from the high saving rate 
achieved in the past 40 years. 

The data given in the Report show thathigh 
saving and investment rates as well as poverty 








{ 


eradication have been achieved under diverse gocio- i 
economic systems. Command economies have done 
particilarly well on both counts but the use of 
resources has been extremely inefficient on account 
of the very slow rate of technological advance 
despite investing in people. The savings rate in 
India rose steeply to the present level during the 
sixties and seventies when we were not particularly 


‘market-friendly’ and,stagnated during the eighties 


when economic liberalisation was initiated. 

The Report argues that in China, agricultural 
‘growth accelerated from 2.5 per cent per annum in 
the pre-reform period to 7.2 per cent per annum in 
the eighties following the price reforms and intro- 
duction of the responsibility system in place of 
communes. But this high growth is due to the 
existence of a tremendous slack, as capital formation 
was very high and its utilisation was inefficient. It 
is not possible to realise such a high growth in 
Indian agriculture mérely through economic reforms 
mainly because there is no such slack. We did not 
introduce collectives or.communes nor is capital 
formation sufficiently high. ` 
- It would have been more objective if the Report 
followed the ‘stages’ approach in discussing’ alter- 
native paradigms. The approach followed implies 
that the suggested paradigm would have been a 
preferred one even in the early 1950s in developing 
economies when there was hardly any physical 
and institutional infrastructure for the markets to 
function efficiently or in the 1920s in the USSR, 
when the problems and challenges faced, were 
quite different from those faced now. It would 
have been more illuminating to know at what stage 
the command economies began to flounder for 
what reasons. 


+ 


TODAY. the controversy is not so much: about 
‘statist’ verses ‘market-friendly’ approach. There is . 


; a general consensus now about theneed to redefine 


the role of the state in menor to the markets. The 
E g on page34) 
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Carla Hills’ Visit: Basic Issues 


- B.K KEAYLA 


The following is a statement issued on behalf of the National Working Group on Patent Laws by its convenor, 
B.K. Keayla, on the recent visit of Ms Carla Hills, the US Trade Representative, to India and her talks with the 


Indian leaders in New Dethi. 


nokea has carefully examined the views expressed 
b United States Trade Representative (USTR), 
Ms -Carla Hills, on October 7, 1991 in her press 
conference and in her address to the gathering of 
industrialists, organised by the Indo-US Joint 
Business Council. 

The National Working Group is seriously 
concerned about the misguiding statements made 
by Ms Carla Hills during her press conference. She 
has <tled to disinform and confuse the Indian 
peop.é through the media that the changes advocated 
by the USA in the patent regime would be a 
panazea for solving the ills of the Indian economy. 
We are otally in disagreement with this view 
espoused by the USTR. Our contention is that the 
total package on TRIPS, when applied, would be a 
sure recipe for economic and technological 
subjugation of the country. 

The p changes would only result in the 
future of the country being forever mortgaged to 
the multinational corporations. Along with the 
healta sector, the smooth development of indi- 
genous agriculture would be in jeopardy as the 
new patent regime, for which Ms Carla Hills was 
canvassing, seeks to extend Industrial patents to 
cover agriculture. The chief beneficiary of the 
proposed changes would not be the Indian farmer 
but the multinational corporations who have started 
selling patented seeds to increase their control over 
the global economy. The Indian industry would 
make commercial working of patents in the coun- 
try impossible for several Indian industries, The 
future of many new areas such as superconductors, 
new materials and biotechnology would suffer 
severely. 

The position stated by Ms Carla Hills on the 
patent issues should be examined on the basis of 


T he National Working Group on Patent Laws 
y 


the total package under TRIPS which is for 20 


” 


—Editor 


years’ product patent term, Gaig of importation 
as working of patent, sub-licensing of patent on the 


_ economic value of the licence as opposed to royalty 


payment on the basis of turnover and ‘Reversal of 
Burden of Proof in the case of process payment 
which would be applicable after the expiry of 
product patent. This package would give a serious 
setback to the competitive environment established 
in this country during the period of the last two 
decades through the Patents Act of 1970. The 
situation will get totally reversed and not only the 


“manufacturing but also the foreign trading monopoly 


would get established in the country. The objective 
of self-reliance set by the country as a national goal 
will be defeated. 
Ms Carla Hills also ruled out overtly the broad 
compulsory licensing provisions which are an inte- 
feature of our patent laws. It is an ironical 
situation that for the patent-holder only rights are 


Readers, please.note.. . 
Mainstream 
Annual 1991 


will be coming out on October 


26, 1991 with a rich variety of 
articles from noted personalities . 
on different aspects of the © 
national and international scene. 


` Clrculation Manager 
Mainstream 
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sought with no obligation to produce or work the 

- invention in the country of grant of patent. This 

goes totally contrary to the philosophy of any 
patent 

The argument of the USTR that prices of drugs 


and pharmaceuticals in the country would dec- 
rease with the introduction ‘of the new patent- 


regime, is fallacious. Though the USTR mentioned 
that this view was based on a stiidy of those 
countries who adopted stern patent laws for product 
patent, this study has not been made public now or 
earlier. In fact, the analysis of prices undertaken by 
the National Working Group on Patent Laws shows 
that the prices would rise several times if the 
product patent was introduced in the field of 
drugs and pharmaceuticals. Product patent estab- 


lishes the monopolistic regime where prices go up . 


substantially and do not come down, as claimed by 
the USTR. 


+ 


MS Carla Hills has also tried to persent the patent 
problem as a minuscule problem by stating that 
there is only five.per cent turnover of patented 


products in India. For the information of the USTR, 


during 198488 the number of new drugs allowed 
for marketing in India, as reported in ar international 
journal, is as follows: 


Therapeutic Group 
Antibiotics / Antibacterials 
CNS disorders s 
CVS 
Metabolic & degenerative - 
Analgesic/ Antipyretic/. Anttinflammatory 


HE 
d 
my 


Baws 


"Total 


m 
m 
E 


No authentic data is available about the turnover. 


of these drugs but surely it is far above five per 
. cent. Moreover, subsequent to 1988 more new 
_ drugs would have been approved for marketing in 
India. We would like to caution that if product 
‘patent is introduced into this country and the 
- package of conditions is also accepted in the course 
-of the next five to ten years, the tumover of 
patented drugs would rise to 50 per cent and we 


f 


shall be paying through our nose. Further, the . 
patent problem would get extended to all sectors 
of our economy as the USA would not be bothered 
only for five per cent turnover of pharmaceutical 
products which may not be even $100 million, The 
game-plan is for a much bigger market running 
-into several billion dollars. 

- Ms Carla Hills has tried to establish linkages 
between the foreign investment and the new package 
on TRIPS. We are unable to understand-as to how 
foreign investment would be attracted if import 
monopolies are allowed to the forelgn companies 
in this country through the patent regime. It can be 
said with certainty that foreign investment would 
hardly get attracted in the ‘sunrise industries’ as 
such products would be made available in this 
country through only import monopolies. Foreign 
investment may come somewhat in the area of 
consumer goods for reaping maximum possible 
commercial advantages which would also cripple 
our domestic industry, where local capabilities . 
exist. 

We urge upon our countrymen that they should 


‚remain vigilant and firm and should not be guided 


by the fallacious statements made by the USTR, Ms 
Carla Hills. She has tried to act like a Company 
Bahadur of the East India Company. 

Lastly, we have also gone through the views 
expressed through the national press- by P. 
Chidambaram, the Commerce Minister, and’ Prof 
PJ. Kurien, the Industry Minister, on the: talk 
between them and Ms Carla Hills. We would like 
enol cries o E a e 

d on the patents in the field of food, drugs and 
p aceutjcals, and chemicals which are vital for 
safeguarding our national interests. - 

However, as there are many other sectors which 
are also going to be affected as seriously, we do 
feel that at this stage the government should issue 
a comprehensive press communique on the talks 
held by the Ministers with the USTR, covering all 
issues relating to bilateral threat under Special/ 
Super 301 and multilateral negotiations in GATT- 
Uruguay Round. There should be no compromise 
on the principled stand taken so far by the country 
in the multilateral forum on the patents and other 
GATT issues. 

We also take this opportunity of écngiatalatine 
the national press’ for focussing attention of all 
concerned and our countrymen on the GATT and 
Super/Special-301 issues during the past few 
weeks. . . o 

(October 11) 
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India: Sovereignty Trampled . to 


- PRADHAN H. PRASAD - 


pft: he month of July 1991 has been the blackest 

2A, 74 month in the history of this country. This is 
not because the government has decided to loosen 
the bureaucratic stranglehold on the economy or 
go for selective privatisation of industry or limit 
the ever increasing fiscal deficits, but because these 
have been done at the dictates of those who are not 
the sovereign body of this country. . 

Far more serious is the devaluation of the rupee 
and the reduction in import duty which has been 
the roct cause of our foreign exchange crisis. Our 
imports, about 20 per cent of which are “petroleum 
oil and lubricant” and 25 per cent of which are 


“capita goods”, happen to be inelastic. Our exports, — 


because of the non-tariff barriers, also remain 
inelastic. In such a situation, devalution would 
increas2 rather than decrease the adverse balance 
of trade. Similar will be the effect of the reduction 
of import duty. 

These two policies, therefore, cannot but be 
rejected by a sovereign country unless it is under 
acute pressure to accept a semi-slave condition of 
‘existence, Hence, in spite of vehement denials by 
the Cer.tral Government, nobody with even a little 
intellec would accept that the policies, initiated in 


_ July 1991, have not been dictated by the World 


Bank and the IMF which are the well-known agents 
of world imperialism. 

The pursuance of these policies and at the same 
time hcnouring the payment commitments in the 
internafional money market leave us with only one 
option, that is, to allow the inflow of foreign capital 
at an ever increasing scale which clearly implies 
the imperialistic taking over of our economy. That 
the im ts will use our resources and their 
capital aot for the Indian but for the international 
market is evident from the fact that they got the 
rupee d2valued thereby making Indian labour and 
raw materials cheaper in terms of foreign currencies, 
say dollar, sterling, etc. The imperialists thus succeed- 
ed in enslaving us in only after about 44 years time. 


The acthor is a Professor Emeritus at the A.N. Sinha 
Institite of Social Studies, Patna. 


When India became independent on August 15, 
1947, we were not debtors in the international 
money market. We had a sterling balance worth Rs 
16,120 million on March 31, 1948, But In the same 
year our political executives were persuaded by 
our bureaucracy to accept the World Bank loan for 
modernisation of the railways. It may be noted that 
the Indian bureaucracy was a legacy of the British. 
This bureducracy alongwith the feudals sided with ' 
the Britishers during our struggle for independence. 
While the feudals joined the ruling class after 
independence, many among the bureaucrats 
continued with strong sympathies for their former 
rulers and the foreign interests. The World Bank 
loan for the modernisation of the railways was 
accompanied by technical and other advisors. Some 
Indian bureaucrats also paid a few visits to the 
imperialist countries-which, of course, happened to 
be rewarding in many ways. And by March 31, 
1951 India’s outstanding foreign debt was about Rs 
498 million. : ae : 

Apart from the indebtedness, -something more 
serious was in the offing. The diesel locomotives 
were introduced, heralding the switch-over from 
the coal based to the petroleum based technology 
in the railways. Similar technological transformation 
was witnessed in the fields of fertiliser production, 
electricity generation, etc. This process got initiated 
in spite of the fact that while we were self-sufficient 
in coal, we were highly deficient in petrol. The’ 
technological basis for continued, deficit in the 
balance of trade was thus solidly laid. 

R . 
THE seriousness of this process.of increasing trade 
deficit, increasing foreign debt, increasing debt 
servicing causing increasing strain on the balance 
of payments was not realised in the early years of 
planning because the magnitude of the strain was 
not much and ‘foreign aid’ was projected as the 
kingpin of our development strategy, dominated 
by grants in the early years of planning and by 
loans as India moved into the imperialists’ debt 
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trap. Upto the end of the Second Five Year Plan, 
“the grant constituted 34.8 per cent of the total 
foreign assistance which came down to 7.5 and 6.0 
per cent by the end of the Third Five Year Plan and 
‘the Fourth Five Year Plan respectively. 
As on March 31, 1974 the outstanding foreign 
loans stood at Rs 85,729 million. The external debt 


servicing, which was Rs 238 million during the ` 
, First Five Year Plan, continued to increase and was 


Rs 6260 million in 1974-75, The balarice of trade 
deficit, which was Rs 20 million in 1950-51, became 
Rs 11,900 million in 1974-75 in spite of our self- 
reliant development strategy. Neither the devaluation 
of the rupee on June 6, 1966 the declining value of 
the rupee in terms of foreign currencies since the 
mid-eightles has been of any help in wiping out the 
balance of trade deficit. 

The situation worsened further when India 
adopted trade liberalisation since the beginning of 
the eighties and the balance of trade deficit assumed 
a staggering figure of Rs 58,380 million in 1980-81, 
more than a hundred per cent increase over the 
previous year. As the balance-of payments came 
under severe strain, the Indian bureaucracy’s solution 

-of the problem by attracting Non-Resident Indian 
(NRI) deposits was accepted with great fanfare 
notwithstanding the fact that the inflow of deposits 
was mostly for a short duration and was to take 
advantage of the then prevailing differential interest 
rates. Literally, it was hot money and, therefore, it 
should have been treated as an accommodation 
credit and steps should have been taken immediately 
to bring about a drastic reduction of imports. On 
the contrary, India went ahead with further liberali- 
sation of imports in the mid-eighties with a view to 
modernise the economy. 

This was the last straw on the ands back. The 
trade deficit increased to Rs 87,630 million and 

, debt servicing to Rs 47,310 million in 1985-86. The 
management of the balance of payment crisis was 
done by depleting the foreign currency reserve and 
relying on heavy foreign borrowing so much so 

>that on March 31, 1991 the outstanding foreign 
indebtedness stood at Rs $,94,850 million. The debt 
servicing and trade deficit amounted. to Rs 96,300 


~ million and Rs 1,06,440 million respectively in 


1990-91. As our foreign liabilities have been higher 
than our foreign assets since the mid-eighties, it 
was becoming increasingly difficult to borrow from 
abroad. Finally, borrowing from the World Bank 
‘and the IMF was the ony option that remained 
open for us, 

The World Bank aid the IMF, the. agents of 


world imperialism, have been waiting for | this for 
the past more than forty years. In this design of 
theirs, they were ably supported by the neo- 
compradore class in the ruling oligarchy including 
the bureaucracy. It was at the behest of the Indian 
bureaucracy that loans from the World Bank were 
also taken for rural market development,‘ roads, 
irrigation projects, etc. where no foreign exchange 
was involved. Imperialism gave a long rope to the’ 
Indians so that they could themselves and we 
obliged. India faced its worst ever crisis of liquidity 
in the international money market in mid-1991. Six 
out of ten billion dollars of the NRI deposits were 
about to mature. The most optimistic estimate was 
that only about three billion dollars out of that 
would be reinvested. Then there was the question 
of payment of a short period loan of four billion 
dollars taken from the foreign commercial. banks, — 
The foreign currency reserves had touched. an all- 
time low at about one million dollars. The IMF, in a 
sophisticated manner, politely but firmly put forth 
the conditionalities. The neo-compradore of the ° 
rulling oligarchy in the country successfully 
performed the coup d’etat. We quietly lost our 
freedom. 

Had we any “options? Of. course we had. We 
could have gone for a rescheduling of debts g gaining 
time to’ restructure our foreign trade that involved 
drastically curtailing our imports and even of capital 
goods. Admittedly, our international business links 
then would have suffered a setback. But this would 
have come as a boon in disguise. We would have 
then been forced to develop technologies based on 
our own resource endowment, technological 


expertise and experience. Instead of super thermal 


power projects, we could have gone ahead with 
small thermal power stations. It is simply the trick 
of selecting a price-set which makes a certain 
project appear more economical than the other. 
Similarly, mini-hydel projects have a ‘distinct 
advantage over large multipurpose river valley 
projects which, apart from being dependent on 
imported capital goods, contribute to human misery 
in terms of the huge dislocation of population and 
environmental degradation by submicron of land 
and forest. ` 

The transition would imply serious dislocation 
in almost all sectors of our economy. But no 
sacrifice need be spared for retaining our indepen- 
dence. To make such a policy effective, the existing 
centralised ruling oligrachy must be replaced by 


‘the grassroot level democratic institutions and the 


bureaucracy assigned a reduced role. QO 
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New Industrial Policy and Employment in India 


D.P. BHATIA 


Ppt. he new industrial policy, announced by the 

Es present ent on July 24, 1991, has 
opened the floodgates for the multinational corpo- 
rations and almost completely privatised the produc- 
tion and distribution system. Of course the two 
have to go together. Whatever the Congress-I may 
reason, the new industrial policy constitutes a 
comp ete departure from the policy ve of 
the fifties that continued till the end of the seventies. 
In any case the question that crops up is how far 
will it help in providing a solution to the main 
econamic problem of the nation? Before one ventures 
a reply, it is worthwhile identifying the main 
econcinic problem in India. 


i ` 


THE Congress-I after forming the government 
created the impression that the only problem which 
exists today is that of the forex crunch. Thus in 
order to get forex, the rupee was devalued, gold 
sent out, the budget (1991-92) adapted to suit the 
IMF; and the industrial policy, which surpasses all, 
has teen formulated to woo the foreign capital. 
The cuestion that naturally arises is: are the forex 
requi-ements so crucial for the functioning of our 
econcmy? 

If we look at the performance of the economy, 


there is little deterioration in the rates of 
agriculture, ind or the GDP. During the eighties - 
the performance of the Indian economy, measured 


by the annual growth rate which has been five to 
six per cent against a growth rate of less than three 
per cent in the industrialised economies, was not 
bad. Even in 1990-91: when this forex problem 
appeared, agriculture grew at about four per cent, 
industry at eight to nine per cent and the GDP by 
more than five per cent. This ormance was 
recorded in spite of the war in the Gulf which had 
an adverse impact on our exports and pushed up 
~ the imports bill. a A : 

Then some corrective measures were taken by 

the preceding SJP Government, as a result of which 


The author is an economist. working’ in the National 
Cocnci] of Applied Economic Research, Nep Delhi. 






India’s trade deficit was reduced to only Rs 240 
crores during April-May 1991 against a defidt on 
Rs 1253 crores during the same period of 1990. 
Thus an overall assessment reveals that the economic 
problem of forex was not that serious as it was 


` -projected. With some corrective measures and with- 


out undertaking such a somersault in economic 
polices as has been done, the situation could have 
been retrieved. i ' ; 

A much more serious economic problem which 
has not only been put under the carpet-—and the 
new policy will only sharply accentuate it—relates 
to the rising unemployment /underemployment. In 
India with the second population in the 
world, there existed a very high rate of unemploy- 


- ment/underemployment. Over the years, during 


the eighties in particular (as seen from below), the 
problem of unemployment has further deteriorated. 
Against an annual growth rate in population of 
more than two per cent, taken to be the growth rate 
of job-seekers, the growth rate in employment in 
the private organised sector has been almost zero. 
In the public sector the growth rate in employment 
was about one per cent. Thus the real economic 
problem which is also responsible for many other 
social evils that the country faces today is unemploy- 
ment/underemployment. Hence the question: will 
the new policy help to solve or ease this problem? 


m 


IT has been argued above that since the unemploy- 
ment/underemployment conditions were already 
serious, the condition in the eighties marked a 
further deteiroration in this regard. Using population 
figures and. the rate of participation from the 
census reparts, the work force has been worked 
out. Estimates reveal that between 1971 and 1981 
about 6.44 crores of persons entered the labour 
force whereas during the 1981-1991 period the new 
‘entrants were about 5.65 crores. . i 
In 1971, of-the- total work force of about 18 
~ crores, about 9:7 per cent were in the o 
- sector. This percentage declined to 9.35 in 1981 and 
‘decreaséd ‘further to ‘nine per cent in 1989. The 
-decline was. mainly noticed: in the: private sector. 
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The private sector's employment was 3.74 per cent 


of the total work force in 1971, 3.03 per cent in 1981` 


and 2.60 in 1989. 

As far as the organised manufacturing—both 
public and private—sector is concerned, the persons 
engaged in the latter (private. sector), declined 

. (negative absorption) during the eighties compared 
to an addition of six lakhs during the seventies. 
This decline is due a shift in the industrial policy, 
from employment creation to -led industrialisa- 
tion and the consequent upgradation in technology. 

The sector absorbed the remaining — 
about 90.3 per cent—of the total work force in 
1971. The percentage increased to 91 by 1989. This 
percentage is residual and therefore inclusive of 
the underemployed and unemployed persons. The 
extent of underemployment/unemployment of 

sons may be gauged by looking at the share of the 
uno sector in the national product. 

The relative share of the unorganised sector in 
the total GNP has declined over the period. The 
share of the sector in the GNP declined 
first from aay eae ES to 66.7 per cent 
in 1980-81 and further to about 62.2 by 1984-85. For 
the later years data are nòt available but the share 
by 1989-90 is likely to have declined below 60 per 
cent, 

Taken together—that is, a rise in the share of the 
persons engaged and a decline in the share of the 
GNP—there has been a deterioration in the per 
capita earning of the persoris employed in this sec- 

.tor. This deterioration is a likely outcome of rising 


unemployment and underemployment in this sector.- 


- This problem of rising unemployment is more 
serious than that of forex crunch. Unfortunately, 
_ both the ‘production policy as well as the trade 
policy announced fails to take note of this. It 
appears that both an invitation to the MNCs and 


privatisation by themselves will obstruct the tack- ` 
ling of this problem of ene Prey ene under- . 


employment. 
’ IV i 


FIRST, consider the case of inviting the MNCs. The - 


MNCs for setting up units in India will bring with 
them plant and equipment. These imported capital 
goods have no backward linkages. This means the 
employment which could have been generated in 
the. production of capital goods will be missing. 


. Secondly, in case the units'set up are for final. 


conbumer goods, for instance soft drink, there will 
also be no forward linkages, that is, these will not 


help in industrialisation and the creation of employ- _ 


ment in the economy. In the past the MNCs have 
been interested mostly in producing final consumer . 


a 


. goods and if the same trend continues it wiil fail to 


achieve any economic except meeting some 
consumption demand of the affluent sections. 
Then there is also the fear of unemployment. It 
is possible that suitable Indian labour may not be 
available for handling sophisticated equipments. 


Consequently the supervisiory persons/engineers . 


may also emigrate. With the entry of the MNCs the 
capital-labour ratio will thus rise in general. In case 
capital in sufficient quantity is not forthcoming, it 
will lead to a rise in unemployment, ” 

Finally, rapid and excessive privatisation as 
envisaged would also lead to unemployment prob- 
lems. We have seen that the private sector. is not 
interested in the eradiction of unemployment: If 
fact, the capitalist system, to which we are wedded, 
will manipulate the labour market in a way that 
supply exceeds demand in that market. . 


v : 


IT appears that a topsy-turvy situation in the poli- 
cies of production and trade would possibly help 
in meeting the foreign exchagne requirements. But, 
70-80 per cent of the population hardly need forex 


, in their day-to-day requirements. The immediate 


requirement of about 80 per cent of the people is 
at ENO at a remunerative rate which could 

them roti, kapra aur makan (food, dothing 
anid shelter). This objective in the present policy 
announcement is conspicuous by its absence. On 
the contrary, it is feared that there may be some 
retrenchment and consequently unemployment may 
rise. In this regard it is important to note that the 
Finance Minister has announced five new schemes 


ff 


in the 1991-92 budget. One of these is a “National -- 


Renewal Fund”. It is expected that this Fund will 
provide a “social safety net which will protect the 


workers from the adverse consequences of techno- ` 


logical transformation”. Thus.a rise in unemployment 
is very much anticipated by the Union Goverment 
too. 

Already due to the new industrial policy and 
foreign trade policy,‘ persons employed in ‘many 
departments/offices have been rendered surplus 
to be absorbed elsewhere or asked to take voluntary 
retirement. In this regard, some government offices 


such as the MMTC, STC have already set the ball. 


rolling. However, in the case of the private sector 
urider similar conditions many of the employees 


without any compensation may simply be retrenched- 
` The most hard hit under such conditions would be 


the temporary or ad-hoc-employees. In the light of 
the Keynesian principle this may have a multiplier’ 


~” effect and the total decline in the employment 


Could be mined Nighe than ihe ditegedesine Q 
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India and NPT in the World of Tomorrow 


SAVITA DATT 


l 
’ 


É; hat we have entered a new era is clearly 
bid established. The events of the last two years 
have changed the international environment 
drastically—almost beyond tecognition. The collapse 
of communist regimes in East Europe, the unification 
of Germany, the Gulf imbrdglio, the collapse of the 
Soviet state as also the conclusion of the CFE Treaty, 
the START agreement followed by the latest unilateral 
cuts ir. tactical nuclear weapons by President George 
Bush—all these have been breathtaking. Not only 
that, tnese changes unbelievably seem irreversible. 

A certain amount of disorientation caused by the 
pace cf events is not unnatural. Only two years ago 
all this was unthought of and beyond the scope of 
any imagination. Coming to grips with the changed 
realities is the challenge of our times. 

The nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT) was 
signed in 1968 and came into force in 1970. Entrenched 
- init basically were the fears of the nuclear weapon 
powers regarding the further spread of lethal nuclear 
weapons in other parts of the world. Such proli- 
feraticn was perceived to complicate matters further 
which made the management of the world security 
envircnment even more difficult. A nuclear war 
could not be won; so it had to be avoided at all 
costs. Painfully complicated strategies and policies, 
ingenious in many ways but outrageous, were 
developed to combat the threat from the nuclear 
capable adversary. The discriminatory characteristics 
of the NPT were symptoms of the fear of further 
spreac of nuclear weapons aggravated by the 
neccessity to tackle in tandem the threat from the 
communist bloc by whatever means available at 
that point of time. The expedients were found in 
quantitative and qualitative improvements in arma- 
ments and resulted.in an ever escalating arms race 
between the two blocs. The military-industrial- 
bureaucratic complex played a major role in adding 
fuel to the fire. The exotic technological innovations 
whetted the appetite of hawks no end for further 
innovetions, for stealing a march over the other 
side. At the same time the lurking danger of hori- 
zontal proliferation was sought to be handled by 
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means of clauses dealing with horizontal prolife- 
ration in the NPT, the IAEA safeguards, reluctant 
transfer of technology, conditional aid and so on. 
The non-nuclear states saw it as high-handed, dis- 
criminatory and unequal. It seemed legitimate in 
the light of policies pursued by the nuclear weapon 
powers which found themselves inextricably entang- 
led in a complicated action-reaction syndrome. 

Now that the other side has collapsed, old equa- 
tions are not valid any more. New problems, diffe- 
rent challenges and requirements have come to the 
fore. A new look at the proliferation scene in the 
world is called for. The NPT, despite its obvious 
flaws, seems valid still in the sense that the hi 
objectives it had set out to achieve have yet to 
realised. 

There is no denying that vertical and horizontal 
proliferation are equally detrimental to the interests 
of both—the ‘haves’ and the ‘have nots’. The dis- 
integration of.the Soviet Union has proved nd 
doubt that the presence of these weapons can be an 
encumberance of unparalleled dangerous propor- 
tions. They could well destroy what was meant to 
be protected. The realisation of this fact by the two 
erstwhile adversaries is complete. Hence the recent 
arms control agreements and the latest proposals of 
further cuts announced by Bush. Needless to 


‘underline, this action is timely and full of potential 


dividends. This is fresh testimony of Bush’s shrewd 
understanding and grasp of the word nuclear 
scenario. He could have made these cuts earlier 
when tactical nuclear wapons had already lost their 
relevance in the Euro context and had become 
obsolete. Apart from the dramatic effect that this 
unilateral announcement has produced, it has induced 
the other side to make reciprocal cuts or may be, 
even more concessions. In a swift development the 
Soviet Union has announced the expected cuts in 
the evening of October 5. 

The elimination of nuclear weapons carried by 
the US navy is likely to reduce tension in the Asla- 
Pacific region. Particularly in Japan the strain in US- 
Japanese ties over the nuclcear question is likely to 
ease. The relations between New Zealand and the 
US would also improve to a great extent. The removal 
of nuclear weapons from South Korea might improve 
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matters between the north and the south. North 
Korea might finally accept the UN inspection of its 
nuclear installations unless South Korea itself resists 
the idea of US withdrawal on account of the insecurity 
such a withdrawal is likely to cause. And that this 
action is in keeping with the nuclear powers’ part of 
the bargain under the NPT cannot be igno 

As far as South Asia is concerned, the pressure 
on India and Pakistan to accede to the Treaty is 
increasing. This pressure has manifested itself in the 
pronouncements emanating at almost regular 
intervals from the White House and the Kremlin 
alternately. 


Options for India i 

In the new world of tomorrow India is not left 
with many options. Its economic constraints coupled 
with internal and external security problems are 
likely to exercise endless pressures and inhibit Indian 
responses. But what is even more clear is the fact 
that India does not need many options as far as the 
nuclear question is concerned provided it can sift 
right from wrong and its pursult for peace and 
disarmament does not conflict with the global aspi- 
rations of peace and disarmament shared by all. 
What is required therefore is a clear enunciation of 
the Indian stance. It has to be brought home that the 
Indian rejection of the NPT is not aimed at thwarting 
the peace set in motion by various interactive 
forces in the world of today. 

India hasbeen asked time and again to review v its 
stand on the NPT, Ir reality India needs to review 
the entire nuclear question. In this exercise there are 
some constants which cannot be ignored. These can 
be summed up as follows: 

1. Nuclear weapons are absolute weapons which 
invest the owner with military as well as political 
clout. Despite improvement in the world environ- 
ment, the threat to human survival posed by them 
remains. 

2. There are five nuclear weapon powers who 
still have enough nuclear weapons to destroy the 
world many times over..France and China have so 
far made no contribution to the disarmament process. 
(The offer to sign the NPT is only a token gesture 
which does not change their situation in any way.) 

3. Developing countries like India neither have 
the economic nor military means to resist injustice, 
aggression and undue interference. They can never 
match the conventional weapons Ghee of the 
developed countries, 

4. There are no fool-proof methods to detect the 
clandestine activities of countries—even those 
countries which have signed the NPT. 

5. Nuclear weapons canriot be disinvented and it 
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l will be totally unrealistic to expect the nuclear weapon 


powers to completely renounce them. 

In the light of this India cannot but reject the NPT 
but it can still help strengthen the disarmament 
process by taking the following actions: 

1. India can help in divesting these weapons of 
thefr military importance in the South Asian context 
by renouncing the first use of such weapons in any 
military conflict with Pakistan. 

2. In order to stop further proliferation of these 
weapons India could undertake to abide by the 
tenets of the control regime to the extent the other 
members abide by them. 

In all fairness all the threshold countries should 
be assimilated into the global system of restraints. 
The IAEA membershi uld be extended to inc- 
lude all nuclear pepe countries on an equal foot- 
ing. There should be no discrimination between the 
‘haves’ and the ‘have nots’. Those who have refrained 
from going nuclear deserve greater welghtage than 
those who have brought the world to such a pass. It 
is entirely legitimate if China and India want and 
decide to export nudear technology to other countries 
of the world. Their economic problems are immense 
and seeing how without any sense of guilt nuclear 
powers have gone on exporting sensitive technology 
for economic gains there is no reason why these 
poor countries should deny themselves of such oppor- _ 
tunities. If controls and restraints have to be exercised ” 
they should be equally applicable to all. Indiscriminate 
nuclear trade has caused immense economic pressures 
on the poor countries of the world. Economic health 
of a country is closely related to internal stability 
and external security and in the final analysis with 
peace in the world. A certain amount of in on 
is required on the part of nuclear ‘haves’ before they 
ask the non-nuclear states to forego their security 
options. India must cooperate in any genuine non- 
discriminatory proposal to release the world of its 
nuclear Paden but under no circumstances can it 
withdraw itself from the management of the nuclear 
scene even though its voice may be most feeble at 
the moment. It will be heard and heeded in time. 
Mahatina Gandhi had rightly said: 

` Non-violence in its dynamic gondition means conscious 

suffering. It does not mean seek submission to the will of 

the evil doer, but it means the putting of one’s whole soul 
against the will of the tyrant Working under this law of 
our being, it is possible for a single individual to defy the 

whole might of an unjust empire to save his honour, his , 

religion, his soul, and lay the foundation for that empire’s 

fall or Its regeneration. 

These words, conveyed in 1920, are still relevant. 


Only imperialism has changed its form and the -- 


imperialist tyrant, his tactics to a great extent. Even 
if it comes to standing alone and defying injustice 
and inequity, India should not be afraid. ` QO 
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India and the Nuclear Question 
A Case for Fresh Thinking ` 


P.S. JAYARAMU 


uring the recent visit of India’s Chief of 
Army Staff, General $.F. Rodrigues, to the 

tec States and his meeting with the US Deputy 
Secretary of State, Lawrence Eagleburger, and the 
Chairman of the US Joint Chief of Staff, General 


Colin Powell, the US Government is reported to’ 


have s-rongly urged India to reconsider its opposition 
to the nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NPT). 
Announcements by China and France of their 
readiness to sign the NPT have been cited by the 
US Acministration in this regard. The START ag- 
reement and Gorbachev's announcement at Moscow 
that the Soviet Union: would work alangwith the 
Unitec States to control nuclear proliferation at the 


global level have also served as additional pressures 


on India and the other nuclear weapon aspirants to 
reconsider their stand on the NPT. What lends 
crederce to the arguments of the US and the USSR 
is the fact that the Cold War which fuelled the 
nuclear arms competition between them is over, 
the failed coup in the Soviet Union notwithstanding. 
it is against this background of the positive 
. changes in the global politico-strategic environment 
accom anied by a clear unwillingness on the part 
of US and the USSR to fuel any longer tensions in 
South Agia, that we ought to examine seriously the 
complex nature of the problem faced by our decision- 
makers about the appropriateness of our response 
to the nuclear question. 

Indian leaders, however, argue that the changes 
in the global strategic environment have not 
materially altered the situation around us. Their 
position is that notwithstanding China’s announce- 

` ment bout its willingness to sign the NPT, the 
discriminatory and unequal character of the Treaty 
continues even to this day and hence they cannot 
sign the Treaty. India continues to express its total 
opposition to the artificial differentiation made by 
the nuclear weapon powers between horizontal 
and . vertical proliferation, the former termed 
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dangerous and the latter tolerable and as pun 
permissible. | 


os Adie velko Mw aeda 


character of the NPT apart, it was more so the 
nuclear weapons capability of China which actually 
prevented India from signing the NPT. Our leaders 
argue that even if China signs the NPT, it would 
not give up its nuclear weapons and as such the 
threat that China poses to India would not diminish 
in any way. And hence India’s unwillingness to 
sign the NPT. 
“| 


” 


+ 


$UCH arguments though powerful and ‘convincing, 
however, take us farther away from our larger goal 
of a nuclear weapons-free world. Old stereotype 

ents would not help. Our decision-makers 
would do well to think afresh about the larger 
issues. Our efforts in the years to come should 
revolve round two options which are not mutually 
antagonistic to each other but, if anything, reinforce 
and support one another. 

(A) Prepare the non-nuclear world as well as 
convince the nuclear weapon powers that the NPT 
should be renegotiated and reformulated in such a 
way as to take care of not only the security 
sensitivities of the non-nuclear Third World states, 
but also insert such clauses through which a defiriite 
commitment of the nuclear weapon states to a 
nuclear weapons-free twentyfirst century would be 
obtained. No doubt this is easier said than done, 
specially in view of the fears surfacing presently 
over the distribution of nuclear weaposn in several 
Soviet Republics and the possible loss of control 
over them by the central authority in the USSR. But 
there is also a hope as seen from the prancounce- 
ments of Soviet President Gorbachev that the Union 
would be able to retain its control as everything 1s 
put into one strategic command. 

The non-nuclear states should in the years to 
come and in any case before the 1995 NPT Review 
Conference carry on diplomatic negotiations with 
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the nuclear weapon states to agree to a mutually 
acceptable definition of the dangers posed by nuclear 
proliferation—both horizontal and vertical. The 
UN forum could also be used in this regard. The 
end of the Cold War and the consensus that exists 
now in the Euro-Atlantic region about the notion of 
collective and cooperative security and interdepen- 
dence should make the task easier. 

(B) Alongwith the challenge of working for a 
new NPT, India should also have an open mind 
over the question of regional arms control and 


regional de-nuclearisation and non-nuclearisation. 


' We may take up the former first. 


+ 


THE favourable factor in this regard is the noticeable 
decline on the part of the US and the USSR to fuel 
Indo-Pak tensions. However, this advantage is 
offset by the continuance of Indo-Pak tensions as a 
result of the latter’s overt and covert support to the 
successionist groups in Kashmir and Punjab. This 
is bound to act as a disincentive for any regional 
arms control talks. The challenge, however, lies in 
a realisation by both the nations that the future of 
subcontinental peace and security lies in the stability 
and territorial integrity of their political systems, 
Keeping in mind the serious domestic economic 
problems they are faced with, India and Pakistan 


would do well to cut down their defence expen- , 


ditures and make arms control a possibility. As a 
first step they should agree to freeze their defence 
expenditures at the existing levels; efforts should 
also be made, at the level of the Defence Ministers, 
to agree on scaling down their defence forces. 
Bringing China into the picture would go a long 
way in clearing India’s apprehensions vis-a-vis the 
designs of that country. The forthcoming Indo-Pak 
talks should be able to focus its attention on the 
issues mentioned above. 

As far as keeping the region free from nuclear 
weapons is concerned, both India and Pakistan 
need to take a fresh look out at the issue. It is here 
that we need to discuss the newer elements, if any, 
in the recent proposals of the Pakistani Prime 
Minister, Nawaz Sharif. 

In his address to the National Defence College, 
Nawaz Sharif came up with his proposal for what 
he called promoting the cause of non-proliferation 


in South Asia. More specifically, he favoured a’ 


conference of the United States, the Soviet Union, 


China, Pakistan’and India to discuss and resolve ` 


the issue of nuclear non-proliferation. His proposal 
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called for a regional non-proliferation regime contain- 


ing guarantees from non-nuclear weapon states 
and agreed to by all the regional countries. He 
visualised the possibility of the United States, the 
Soviet Union and China supporting his :move. 
What follows is an attempt at an analysis of his 
proposal. 

Unlike the earlier Pakistani proposal of 1974, the 
Nawaz Sharif proposal enlarges the scope by talking 
of involving China, the Soviet Union and the 
United States. Nawaz Sharif claims that in advancing 
this proposal he has taken care of the reservations 
expressed by India in the past that any effort at 
creating a nuclear weapons-free zone should extend 
itself to the entire Asian continent, rather than 
restricting itself to the sub-system called South 
Asia. Whether we like it or not, Pakistan has 
already won a diplomatic victory over India through 
its latest proposal. 

We need to analyse the Indian response or the 
lack of it in a detailed manner. The Indian 
Government while rejecting the offer objected to 
the timing of the proposal, as in its view Pakistan’s 
primary objective seems to be to make the US 
Government waive its objections to the Preseler 
Amendment and thus resume arms supplies to it. 
While there seems to be some justification behind 
such a reasoning, it is also useful to bear in mind 


‘that neither the US President nor the Congress 


seem to be completely bowled over by Nawaz 
Sharif’s googlie! There is no indication as yet that 
there would be a waiver of the Pressler Amendment. 

The real problem in accepting Sharif’s proposal, 
say some analysts, is that a nuclear weapons-free 
zone presupposes that there are no nuclear weapons 
in the area. There is a near-universal agreement 
over Pakistan’s clandestine possession of nuclear 
weapons. The Bush Administration’s refusal to 
waive the Pressler Amendment is a testimony to it. 
There is also the question of verification of weapons 
already there. Since Pakistan is not prepared for 
any verification of its nudear installatioris—the 
same is the position regarding India too—it becomes 
difficult to supervise in operational terms a nuclear 
weapons-free zone. 

Our leaders perhaps fear that even if China is 
brought into the picture it would be an asymmetrical 
situation inasmuch as we will have to face and live 
with a nuclear weapon power China with all its 
corresponding implications for oyr security and 
strategic environment. 

erie by rejecting the Pakistani proposal 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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Foreign Factors in Yugoslav Crisis. 


RANKO PETKOVIC 


This is the third of a series of articles by Dr Petkovic, Director and Editor-in-Chief of the prestigious 


periodical, Review of International Affairs, published from Belgrade. His previous articles appeared i in the 
Mainstream issues any a, 1991 and October 5, 1991. 


i e have been writing for months about the 

i > Dossibility of foreign intervention in Yugos- 

lavia. F is now well underway. Its main protagonists 

so far bave been the European Community and the 

Committee for Security and Cooperation in Europe 

' (CSCE) as institutions personifying Europe’s attitude 
ï towarcs its concerns in the Yugoslav crisis: 

The European Community, on its part, is not 
authorsed to intervene in non-member countries. 
However, in view of its real political and particularly 
economic importance and influence in Europe, it is 
reasonable to expect that every European country, 
including Yugoslavia, would ALEE its interests, 
messages and demands. Having that in mind, the 
mission of the EC ministerial troika in Yugoslavia 
and the acceptance of the conditions it imposed on 
the protagonists of the Yugoslav crisis can easily be 
explained. 





By the Will of the Great Powers 
As regards the CSCE, it has been created and 
equipped to intervene in the search for solutions 
~ and in the settlement of emergency situations, such 
as the situation in Yugoslavia. Already at the 
meeting of the Council of Ministers in Berlin, the 
CSCE adopted a Statement on Yugoslavia, expressing 
support for if sie E its unity and territorial 
egrity, and for reaching a peaceful agreement on 
ens futcre set-up of the Yugoslav community based 
on the principles underlying the European order 
today. > 
The range of measures available to the European 
Community and the CSCE boils down to various 
kinds of good offices and mediation, and the 
exertior of different forms of political and economic 
pressure. If the situation in Yugoslavia—despite 
s-the recent agreement between the EC ministerial 
troika and the main protagonists (and culprits) of 
the Yugoslav crisis—does not improve, but continues 
to exacerbate, threatened with full-scale inter-ethnic 
conflicts and civil war, “the case of Yugoslavia” 
may be >laced on the agenda of the United Nations. 
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Why the United Nations? Because it is a world 
organisation based on the principles of collective 
security, with the powers and instruments for 
enforcing collective military measures in the event 
of a threat to peace and security in any part of the 
word. 

The decision on measures of coercion against 
Yugoslavia or against certain parties to the conflict 
in Yugoslavia could be adopted—on the basis of 
the strictly defined procedure envisaged by the 
United Nations Charter—by the principal organ 
for the saf of peace, that is, the Security 
Council. As demonstrated by the activity of the 
Security Council with respect to the Gulf war, 
there is a wide spectrum of decisions and measures 
to be taken by the Security Council, from various 
forms of condemnation and economic sanctions to 
military action against the aggressor, including the 
protection of the threatened ethnic groups. 

The action of the Security Council is conditioned 
by the consent of all five great powers—the USA, 
the USSR, Great Britain, France and China. If any 
of these powers would veto the application of coer- 
cive measures against Yugoslavia or in Yugoslavia, 
the Security Council would be . If we 
would yse the positions of all the permanent 
members of the Security Council towards the Yugos- 
lav crisis, on the basis of the views expressed and 
their vested interests, it is possible that at least two, 
the USSR and China, disagree with certain aspects 
of the United Nations intervention in Yugoslavia. 


Illegitimate, but Possible 

Such an expectation must, however, immediately 
be brought into question due to the strong influence 
which the USA has on the USSR and China in the 
present stage of the development of international 
relations. 

Some analogies can be made between the 
behaviour of the Security Council in situations like 
the one in Yugoslavia and its intervention in the 
civil war in Lebanon. The Security Council confined 
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itself to sending peace-keeping forces to disengage 
the warring parties in southern Lebanon which, 
however, did not result in the cessation of the civil 
war in that country. We pea dara can expect— 
if the bloodshed continu UN peace-keeping 
forces to be sent in order to disengage the beligerent 
parties, monitor the ceasefire and perform other 
similar functions. In that case, an essential condition 
for their despatch to Yugoslavia would be the 
request or consent of the competent federal autho- 
rities. It is less likely that in the Yugoslav crisis the 
“blue helmets” could appear as allies of some 
parties to the conflict and be against some others. 
One should have in mind, however, that under the 
UN emblem such things do happen sometimes as 
was the case of the Congo in the sixties and, to 
some extent, in Iraq recently. 

In the event of a paralysis in the Security Council, 
it would be possible to send the UN peace-keeping 
forces to Yugoslavia on the basis of a decision 
adopted by the UN General Assembly by a two- 
thirds ma rity. Legal grounds for the establishment 
of peace-keeping forces by the body is provided by 
the known resolution: “United for Peace”; which 
has so far been applied in number of cases, that is, 
whenever there was a clash of great-power interests 
in the Security Council. 

Unfortunately, many ‘things have changed in 
international relations recently, as a result of which 
one should not overlook the possibility of having 
an “irritated” USA and the EC member countries 
engage their own military instruments in resolving 
the Yugoslav crisis—the NATO or, more likely, the 
West European Union. 

From the point of view of international law this 
would be illegal and illegitimate, but from the 
point of view of the balance of forces in the world 
and in Europe it would be possible. 


History Does (Not) Repent Itself 

There was never in history a full convergence of 
interests of the great powers and other international 
factors concerning any major global, regional or 
sub-regional issue. There have always been at least 
two sides: one, which claimed one thing and behaved 
in one way; and the other, which claimed another 
thing and behaved accordingly! 

At this particular moment it seems that this rule 


or experience from the development of international 


relations cannot be applied to the attitude of the 
‘leading world powers and other international factors 
towards the Yugoslav crisis. It seems that all major 
world actors are unanimous and synchronised in 
their efforts to prevent the transformation of the 
Yugoslav crisis into armed inter-ethnic conflicts 
and civil war, and to preserve the unity’ and 


integrity of Yugoslavia which—as a community of 
sovereign states—could be built on democratic 
foundations and principles on which the present- 
day European order is based. 

It is precise eta oc ye 
consistent platform that was advocated by the US 
Secretary of State, James Baker, during his yin 
Belgrade; the mediating EC troika consisting 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs of Luxembourg, = 
Netherlands and Italy, and last but not the least, 
the German Foreign Minister, Hans Dietrich 
Genscher, as the President of the CSCE Council. 

The uniform and synchronised approach of the 
big European and world powers to Yugoslavia 
could be understood, academically g asa 
manifestation and a proof of the identity of their 
strategic interests and objectives with respect of 
the geopolitical and tegic space in which 
Yugoslavia is situated. Also, as a consequence of 
their similar acceptance and interpretation ‘of the 
principles and goals of the new world, particularly 
the European order, the building of which is 
underway. 

There is probably some truth in both, which is 
undoubtedly good, because this shows and'proves 
that the geopolitical and geostratgic space of 
Yugoslavia and the Balkans is no longer of such 
importance—as it used to be in history—to be a 
bone of contention and a source of conflict of the 
big European and world powers. More important, 
perhaps, is that the new world order, particularly 
the European order, will be built and rest not on 
the balance of power and the discredited principle 
that might is right, but on respect for the interests 
of all countries. 

Unfortunately, however, one cannot dose one’s 
eyes before the differences—some of which are 
already recognisable while others are not yet clearly 
visible—in the positions of the major world actors 
vis-a-vis the developments in Yugoslavia,, which 
indicate that they are not acting entirely from the 
point of view of common, but of particular, i interest 
as well. s 


USA and Europe 

The United States is evidently interested in the 
situation in Yugoslavia, although it Is seven seas 
away, and in spite of the fact that Yu via has 
lost the importance it used to have in the period of 
East-West confrontation. The situation in Yugoslavia 
can endanger world peace and security. However, 
it would be logical for the US to assume that the 
strong Euro powers wield sufficient power 
and potential to localise and settle “by themselves” 


` the conflicts in Yugoslavia. Nevertheless, the UŞ is 


not interested in maintaining the leverage in the 
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resolucion of the Yugoslav crisis, even though it 
has left the “operative part”, in a large measure, to 
the EC countries. 

For this reason, it could be said that the US 
interest vis-a-vis the crisis in Yugoslavia is to 
reaffirm its position as the leading world power, 
without whose say and involvement it would be 
unthinkable to resolve any global, regional or 
_ subregional problem affecting the questions of peace 

and security; to continue to be present and remain 
on the European scene as long as-possible, either 
through its global position or through the CSCE 
mechanism and the NATO; and to express and 
preserve some of its particular interests in the 
European space, in the Balkans and in Yugoslavia 
itself, vis-a-vis some leading European powers, 
Germany in the first place. 

The awareness of these essential components of 
the American concerns with respect to the Yugoslav 


crisis does not mean that any factor in Yugoslavia - 


could build its long-term strategy on the differences 
between the US and European interests, or the US 
and German interests. The more so, since they are 
close allies that will not, for a long time to come, 
cross swords over such regional issues as the one 
concerning Yugoslavia. However, no one should 


be surprised at the “nuances” that may be reflected , 


in the positions of the major actors on the world 
political scene in the coming phases in the 
development of the Yugoslav crisis. 


Germary and Others 

The termination of the Cold War brought about 

a new constellation of forces in Europe, which was 

particualry influenced by two factors: the breakdown 
of the USSR’s sphere of influence in Eastern Europe 
“and the German unification. This created the essential 
prerequisites for building a new European architec- 
ture by presenting the transformation of the European 
Community into a political, economic and monetary 
union, the development and institutionalisation of 
the CSCE, adjustment of the NATO and revitalisation 
of the West European Union. 

Besides the quite sizeable problems faced in the 
construction of the new European order, its builders 
must have been surprised by an unexpected 
circumstance that they are having to deal with the 
parape:s of history for which many in Europe have 

long thought to be unmanned. 
_ It sc happened, for example, that the former 
members of the great anti-Hitlerite coalition, such 
as Great Britain or France, were perplexed with the 
sudden unification of Germany which caused their 
apprehension and, consequently, reluctance to accept 
any act likely to push out the United States from 


the European scene, because the USA alone can be 
a real counter-balance to Germany’s growing power. 
There is a particularly evident change in the position 
of France, which during the Cold War often displayed 
quite an opposite interest: to have the Americans 
give up Europe. Now Great Britain—alongwith the 
Netherlands as one of the victims of Hitler's 
aggression—is a noisy opponent of the arming of 
the West European Union, as a pendant or a 
counter-balance of the NATO, fearing that it might 
become an instrument in the hands of Germany 
which is already too powerful. 

The countries forming part of the former Austro- ` 
Hungarian Empire are endeavouring to establish 
mutual links to the extent that transcends the 
bounds of mutual sympathy and historical nostaliga, 
thus creating a new political segment in the 


space. Austria and H cularly active 
in this respect, with ovakia closely following 
in their footsteps. 


‘In the establishment of the so-called Pentagonal 


Initiative, whose members are Italy, Austria, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia, one can 
perceive Italy’s interest in countering, also in this 
way, the expansion of Germany’s power towards 
southern and south-eastern Europe. 

These examples have been mentioned only to 
make it clear that neither the European community 
nor the CSCE have acted exclusively as a “European 


' family” vis-a-vis the protagonists of the Yugoslav 


crisis, nor will they do so in the future, but their 
common interests and synchronised actions will 
also be accompanied by their own particular ambi- 
tions and aspirations. 

In the times ahead of us, which are full of 
uncertainty, it could be expected that the uniform 
position of European and world powers concerning 
Yugoslavia—conceived in the E Community, 
the CSCE or the United Nation$—will most likely 
prevail. However, it will no doubt be interesting to 
follow at “close proximity” the diplomatic moves, 
above all, of Italy and Germany. 

For the time being it remains to be seen to what 
extent the USSR—being no longer present in the 
area, politically, economically or militarily—endea- 
vours to reveal not only its historical but also 
current special concerns in the Yu v crisis. One 


, can presume that the role of the USSR will be 


particularly important not only in its bilateral 
relations with Yugoslavia and other actors on the 
European and the world scenes, but also in the 
CSCE and possibly in the United Nations, since in 
these institutions decisions are adopted by consensus 
and its vote may be more important than.it may 
seem, considering the USSR’s present situation. Q 
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WOMEN’S WORLD 


Perestroika and Gender Equality 


RANJANA SAXENA 


g uch winds have blown since the historic 
: announcement of the polides of perestroika 
and giasnost in the Soviet Union in 1985 by Mikhail 
Gorbachev. Many changes have taken place since 
then in that country, some very dramatic indeed. 
Seventy years after the October Socialist 
Revol.tion, the Soviet people are today raising 
doubts about its validity itself, leave alone condemn- 
ing the repressive policies of Stalin. Politics no lon- 
ger is a subject to be discussed in hushed tones at 
kitchen tables. The Soviet people have taken to the 
streete for propagating their political beliefs. The 
all powerful and overbearing KGB has been cut to 
size. Feople are more explicit about their religious 
beliefe also—something unimaginable till now. Not 
only tris, there is more awareness regarding issues 
concerning personal and political freedom, human 
rights, ecology, demographic problems and so on. 
But, surprisingly enough, women in the Soviet 
societ have not voiced the issue of gender equality. 
One is, aware that in the past, the Russian 
women had been very vocal and shown greater 
awareness about their place and role in society. 
The women’s question’ had been greatly discussed 
in the 1860s, when it was taken up as part of a 
. generel democratic movement in society which 
was still suffering under the yoke of Czarism. 
Later, after the Revolution, it acquired new dimen- 
sions and new importance in the early Soviet 
society. And now we are experiencing a curious 
absence of any movement as such on the women’s 
front. Are we to condude that the ‘women’s question’ 
or the issue of gender equality does not exist in the 
Soviet society? Or are we to submit to the official 
pronouncement, which came up after the October 
Revolution in the 1930s, that this issue stood resolved 
in the new society, as it was a society based on 
collectivism and harmony and not capitalist 


The zuthor is a Lecturer in the Department of Slavic 
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exploitation? 

One is aware that immediately after the Revolution 
special women’s cells were created to generate 
social and political awareness amongst the women. 
These special cells were to facilitate women’s 
liberation from the drudgery of unending household 
chores, to help them realise their full potential and 
inculcate social awareness in them by making them 
part of socially useful activity. The argument put 
forth was that women’s exploitation is inherent in 
the capitalist mode of production relations, Paradoxi- 
cally enough, the same argument was used to close 
down those special cells (zhenatd’el). It was sald 
that with the liquidation of capitalism and its 
exploitative systems, there is no place for exploitation 
of women in the Soviet society. The Constitution 
gave the woman the status of equal citizen and 
thus the ‘women’s question’ was understood to 
have been taken care of. 

So, after the October Revolution, constitutionally 
the Soviet women did achieve an equal status and, 
in certain matters, more privileges. All this they 
achieved in a comparatively short span of time, 
considering the fact that the women’s struggle for 
their emancipation actually came to the forefront, 
clearly and forcefully, only in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. This was just about the time 
when the Russian progressive thinkers, intellectuals 
and literate people voiced their opinion in favour 
of abolition of serfdom. The ‘peasant’ and the 
‘woman’ question were the only two main issues at 
the top of the mind of the Russian society. in the 
second half of the nineteenth century. 

The progressive thinkers were in fact very sensitive 
towards the issue of women’s emancipation. They 
raised the issue of higher education for women too. 
If Gogol, the author of the Dead Souls, ridiculed the- 
content of the educational curriculum for women, 
which consisted of training in singing, embroidery 
and being a perfect wife, Turgenev wrote about 
women who were sensitive to their ‘unworthy’, 
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‘useless’ existence. These women longed for an 
active social life to shake them off their age-old 
slumber. Cherneshevsky, a literary critic and writer, 
of course had a clear vision of making the dream of 


women’s emancipation come true. The men would. 


help the women to come out of the oppressive 
family structure by means of ‘fictitious marriage’ 
and help them settle down. These women in turn 
would help their more unfortunate sisters by 
engaging them in economic activity. 
Cherneshevsky considered economic freedom an 
essential step towards realisation of personal and 
social freedom. At this juncture of democractic 
social upheaval women’s emancipation was consi- 
dered synonymous with the movement for women’s 
higher education. 

Although the issue of women’s aptitude for 
learning arose much before, the efforts for women’s 
higher education gained momentum towards the 
end of the 1860s. If for some cdqservatives higher 
education was not a woman’s foray, there were 
others who argued the case in women’s favour, as 
they thought education would better equip them in 
uplifting mankind. As far as the radicals were 


concerned, in their opinion, women’s’ education _ 


was essential for the development of the ‘self and 
leading to a career and economic independence. 
The Russians did achieve their goal of higher 
education, though for a brief period. The 
assassination of the Czar in 1881 and participation 
of women in terrorist activities changed their 
fortunes. The doors of higher education once again 
were closed to them. During this period women 
did not move beyond the demand of education 
and many women only indulged in welfarist activities 
to help their unfortunate sisters. Other issues relating 
to women’s civil and political status could only be 
taken up at the turn of the century. The beginning 
of this century saw the Russlan women fighting for 
their political rights. Suffrage for women was one 
of the main issues at the first All-Russian Congress 
of Women held in 1908. 


+ 


THE October Revolution once again saw the opening 
up of the debate on the women’s question. This 
time on the role and place of women in the new 
socialist society. In fact not only in society but also 
the status of women in the family, the nature and 
structure of family, marriage code, etc. As it has 
been observed, women have tended to become 
radicals in times of social upheaval; needless to 
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say, this time women were well-versed to speak on 
behalf of their gender and speak from the point of 
view of a gender perspective. In this context the 
views of Alexandra Kollontai and Inessa Armand 
are of particular importance and deserve special 
attention. 

The Marxists had long before theoretically estab- 
lished that the liberation of women was inseparable 
from the liberation of the toiling masses, that is, the 
proletariat. But for her complete emancipation, the 
leaders of the socialist revolution, Lenin, Lunacharsky 
and others, were of the opinion that women have 
to be pulled out from the oppression of household 
chores, To facilitate hey emancipation it was necessary 
for her to engage in socially productive and useful 
activity. It was neceggary in this respect to liquidate 
small, individual household units and replace them 
by community and collective organisations which 
would free women from the all day long drudgery. 
At the same time It was conceded that just creating 
a material base was not enough for the liberation of 
women. It was pecessary to consciously break 
away from age-old prejudices regarding the ‘other’ 
gender and evolve a new value system. 

Much in the same vein, Alexandra Kollontal and 
Inessa Armand, women revolutionaries and Marxist 
theoreticians in their own right and contemporaries 
of Lenin, went as far as to raise the issue of 
women’s control over her body, freedom of love, 
as part of women’s total emancipation. 


Alexandra Kollontai; in her Journalistic, as well, 


as fictional writings, crusaded the cause of an 
emancipated woman. In her fictional writings she 
had expressed her painful awareness of double 
standards in sexual morality. Equal political and 
social status do not satisfy her women characters. 
They long for equality in love also. A demand 
which is not understood even by her Communist 
friend. As for the nature of family in the socialist 
soclety, Kollontai only took the arguments of Engels 
and Lenin and Lunacharsky further. Everybody 
said that small, individual household units were a 
stumbling block in the way of women’s liberation. 
Kollontai logically extended the idea to say that the 
famly would become'redundant as the state will be 
fulfilling the basic functions of this social unit. She 
was of the opinion that individual family ` units 


. breed contempt for collective working. 


Kollontal had crossed the line drawn by men 
who championed the cause of women’s emanci- 
pation: All hell broke loose on her. She proved to 
be too much of a radical for her times, alongwith 
Inessa Armand, who also wanted to write a pamphlet 
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expla ning the concept of women’s freedom. On 
constlting Lening she was politely asked to drop 
the ‘demand of a (woman’s) freedom in love’, con- 
sidered by the former a bourgéols demand. (Armand, 
‘unfortunately, died in 1920 itself due to illness.) 
But Kollontai lived longer, survived the tirade 
which slandered her politically and maligned her 
personal life also. Lenin too in his discussion with 
Clara Zetkin referred to Kollontal’’s views on 

freedom as the ‘glass of water’ theory. 
Thereafter, Kollontai (from 1923 onwards) was un- 
cererr.oniously removed from her duties and sent 
to one of the Scandinavian countries as ambassador. 
This woman revolutionary, who had actively 
cham>ioned the cause of women’s freedom, lived 
an urtheard of life till 1952 and died without much 
fanfare. 

Kollontai’s ideas on women’s emancipation could 
not gather much ground and het views were 
decla-ed utopion and harmful for the younger 
generation. This happened in the tweties, and in 
the thirties the ‘women’s question’ wag declared to 
have been resolved for all time to come, 

The most vital issue which. now remains to be 
seen is what have been the repercussions of all this 
in reality. Has the Soviet woman achieved the most 
talkec about and debated equal status in the family 
and society? Soviet sociologists had maintained 
just after the Revolution, and again reiterated in 
1961, that the family would exist as the basic social 
unit under communism too. But what would be 
the dynamics of man-woman relationship in this 
unit under communism? Will it be different from 


the {amily in other socio-political systems or not? 


This is the main issue for our understanding. 
Alexandra Kollontal may have given a premature 
Statement when she said that the family as a social 
unit ic unnecessary as the state would take over the 
tasks of the family, since it is a hindrance in the 


Javaramu: India & Nuclear Question 
(Continued from page 14) 


outright, India has committed a major diplomatic 
blunder. At the international gatherings Pakistan is 
likely to embarrass India through its diplomatic 
offensive. We ought to have learnt some lessons 
from the mistakes we committed in the recent past 
when Pakistan under the late Zia-ul-Hugq reaped a 
harvest of diplomatic gains through its No-War 
Pact ozfer. Our government would have lost nothing 
if it had agreed to negotiations over the Pakistani 
proposal and showed to the world how and where 
the proposal is unworkable. More positively, India 
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dynamics of community development. But all the 
same, the issue she was raising, the issue of woman’s 
freedom and control over her body, to this day, 
after six decades, remains unresolved in Soviet 
Union. The myth about the absence of contradictions 
between the various roles of a woman (namely, as 
a mother, wife and professional) in the Soviet 
society holds no weight. The rising divorce rates 
and declining fertility are enough of a proof. Men 
have retained their typical roles in that society too. 
Women in the Soviet society are still looked at 
through the prism of the age-old partiarchal value 
system. In fact men and, surprisingly enough, 
some women also lament on the loss of femininity 
of women. 

Now the basic question is not what the Soviet 
women achieved or lost in the bargain, after the 
socialist revolution. That is part of history and 
history cannot be rewritten or recreated. The question 
is also not where-they stand today after so many 
years of struggle. The most important question to 
my mind is: whether today, in the period of 
perestroika and glasnost, at this hour of social 
democratic upheaval, the Soviet woman is reticent 
about her own freedom. Or is it that she is uriaware 
of her unequal status in the family in particular, 
and the society in general? In fact, strategically this 
would have been the most opportune time to put 
forward the agenda of gender equality to the 
forefront of the struggie for democracy. Once the 
opportunity is lost, the revival of religious insti- 
tutions may make things very difficult for them 
and it would be impossible to break out from the 
traditional roles attached to women. Starting the 
movement all over again would be difficult, more 
so because it may not be possible to have a Gogol, 
a Herzen, a Turgenev and a Chemeshevsky, or for 
that matter a Kollontai, to champion the cause of 
Soviet women! D 


should be able to come up with a package of 
proposals for arms control with Pakistan. 

But the tragedy is that there E erai to be 
any serious thinking among our foreign policy elite 
in the form of alternative proposals Altes ucing 
and finally eliminating the nuclear menance from 
the region.\Mere declarations of intent for a nuclear 
weapons-free world would not help. Like the North 
Block which is trying to adjust itself to the changes 


. in the global economic-scene, the South Block too 


should involve itself in some rethinking about its 
fundamental postulates of dealing with a thoroughly 
transformed word of which our neighbourhood is 
only a part. Q 
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INDIAN WEAVERS 


Days of Agony Revisited—H 


N.H. ANSARI 


This is the concluding part of a two part article by the author who is General Secretary of the All India 
p7 Weavers’ Federation and Convenor of the National Weavers” Action Coordination Council (NWACC). The | 


first part appeared in Mainstream (October 12, 1991). 


‘ 


coe ight from the early sixties the handloom weavers 
FIR. kave bean hankering for quality yam at ar raten 
alongwith demands for installation of more spinning 

mills to remove the yam deficiencies in their respective 
States. As far back as 1954, the All India Handloom Board, 


which the Union Government had constituted only a year. 


before, had also urged upon the Centre for opening up more 
spinning plants for producing quality yarn in hank form for 
the handloom weavers. 

The organised monopoly EE EEE N eds 
had been playing foul with the handloam weavers and the 
Government of India, by flouting clear-cut directives regard- 
ing the production of a certain quantity of yarn in “hank 
form” meant exclusively for the consumption of handlooms. 

The high-powered B. Sivaraman Commission appointed 
by the Government of India had estimated the yarn 
requirement quite fairly and recommended in concrete terms 
that of all the cotton yarn production 62.5 per cent should be 
produced in “hank form” exclusively for the handlooms. 
What happened to this clear-cut recommendation made in 
1974? It was most blatantly flouted, and the Union 
Government remained a hel plese spectator. 

It is interesting to note that during the period 1971-72, the 
production of yarn in “hank form” ranged between 53 and 57 
per cent, 10 per cent leas than the required and estimated 
quantity. Why? Just for fleecing the weavers through price 
hike, in a situation of “created” scarcity. Undentably this had 

been the’ btock-in-trade of the monopoly textile houses in 
respect of the handloom weavers and others Induding a 
significant segment of the non-commercial handloome, 
besides the hosiery-makers. 

-The Sivaraman Commission, besides making the 
recommendation on the mode and form of yarn production, 
had also recommended for evolving a “new system” for 
monitoring pricing and production for effective control. 
These recommendations included stringent laws as well, to 
run the “system” and ensure enforcement 

The Commission had taken serious cognisance of 
violations by the organised mill sector. Hence it made the 
above recommendation. But as happens with many of our 
Commissions and their recommendations, the same fate was 
in store for the many tangible and viable recommendations 


related to the “new system of yarn rationale” made by the, 


Sivaraman Commission. And now when the weavers are in 
dire straits on account of the yam price hike, we are 
reminded of this Commission once again, and the way the 


—Editor 


implementation of these recommendations was scuttled. 


It may be noted, as a positive evidence, that the Textile 
Commisaloner of India’ too had issued directives to the 
sector spinners a “number of times against 
violations on this score (of yarn production in hank form). 
Many such directives and orders from the ‘Textile 
Commissioner In this regard, issued year after year, are 
significant pointers towards the fact that none of them was 
ever implemented by the tycoons. That no governmental law 
enforcing agency could evem prosecute them orn this score is 
fact. i 


a : 
Despite the great profitability in yarn prodction, the mills 
resorted to backtrack and a constant decline in the cotton 
yam production followed, leading to growing’ yarn 
didy much to the chagrin of the hamstrung weavers, 
who were made essy prey for super-profit. 

According to the report of an RBI survey team (1975), 38 
large corporate sector spinning mills amassed enormous 
wealth through super-profits which went upto a phenomenal 
565 per cent Nevertheless, the mills continued pulling in 
different and diamtrically opposite directions, prejudicial and 
detrimental to the weaver as also violative the national 
economic goals and social imperatives. 

Strangely enough, notwithstanding the growing deia 
for yam and an appreciable Increase in the spindleage in the 
mills allowed by the government for the purpose and with a 
series “modernisation” devices deployed, thé yarn 
production regrettably continued to dwindle. This modus- 
operandi by the barons of the organised textile sector fully 
substantiates thelr anti-hahdloom allence. 

In the year 1971, it may be noted, spinning mills in the 
organised e sector had secured additonal spindleage 
sanction from the Union Government, reaching the peak with 
1.81 crore spindles, compared to 1.46 crores in 1965. It is 
intriguing that all this increased potential and outfit did not 
yield the desired result. Production of yarn in “hank,form” 
registered further decline from 965 million kilograms to 881 
million kilograms. The 1971-72 crisis that had overwhelmed 
the weavers all over the country was the result of such 
“measures” from the monopoly textile houses. How blatant 
and brazen a violation and with what vehemence and 
impunity! No comment is needed. 


+ 
OVER the years, the organised sector, while reducing the 
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produccion of yarn In “hank form”, also resorted to the 
strategem of reducing its share of doth production. Nothing 
new, pathaps for the capitalist sharks! They subsequently 
enhanced the price of cloth quite arbitrarily and earning more 
by fleecing consumers became their watchword ‘alnce then. 
This offered them an opportunity to create a crisis of “over- 
produccion’, yet another device through make-belleve for 
high sp2culation at low costs. Retrenching and displaging mill 
workers in the name of stagflation and recession, they were 
also forcing weavers out of job for want of 
lack of competition of their produce in the market. The loss of 
national doth productivity, squarely credited to these 
tycoons, had been enormous. But that had not been a process 
that simple. This producttvity losa, manipulated as it was, 
also immensely damaged the course of general advancement 
of the country’s textile industry in berms of overall technology 
and higher productivity and quality oriented indispensable 
moderrisation and development of handlooms and power: 
looms that was urgently needed. Over the past two and a half 
decades in particular, the weavers’ demands to this end had 
remained a cry in the wilderness due to which stagnation and 
disintegration had set in for the decentralised weaving sector. 

The 1964-74 decade belongs to this highly troubled and 
tormen:ed period of extreme deformity in textile policy at the 
behest >f these monopoly textile houses, motivated as they 
were purely by their super-profits at the cost of al! national 
priorities, needs and goals. The guilt of the bureaucracy, 
meaning the Textile Ministry, in sordidly conniving in this 
process can never be obliterated. 

During this period the hike in cloth price reached over 100 
per cent inflicting on the whole nation an unbearable heavy 
burden This burden was particularly heavy on the common 
man, ard cut into his meagre cloth requirements further. This 
was reflected in the per capita cloth availability and 
consumption throughout the country that was reduced from 
15.22 meters to 12.94 meters, thwarting the national plan 
targets with exceptional thrust, at least in one vital fleld, that 
is, of dothing millions. 

Between 1959 and 1960 the consumption of yarn by the 
mill sector was estimated at 51-53 crore Klograms annually. 
It rose to 57.70 crore kilograms in 1974-75, while the 
decentralised weaving sector's handloom and powerloom 
yarn: COPD Lote to':£70:crore:kllograins. from: 2.63 
crore kilograms in 1959. 

The nill sector’s share of cloth production of 78.6 per cent 
in the year 1959 met with a sharp decline, reaching a low of 
52 per cent, a net fall of 126 per cent, while the share of the 
decentralised weaving industry rose from 21.4 per cent of the 
total cloth production in 1959 to 47.9 per cent in 1974, an 
appreciable rise of over 100 per cent despite all the vagaries 
and vicissitudes. 

This goes to prove the Immense production potentiality of 
handlooms and powerlooms that had been, however, cor- 
roded ower decades, that being the sole objective of the mono- 
poly textile houses, alded and abetted by the policies the 
Unlon Government had pursued all along the line especially 
with increasing monopoly orientation. The eighties can safely 
be called the decade of disaster and disability for the hand- 
looms end powerlooms at the hands of the country’s own 
textile tycoons and also at the hands of those rulers who were 
over so “indulgent” to the handlooms and solidtous to the 
weavers, repeating ad nauseum the well-known phrase while 
describing the handioams: “the country’s largest cottage 
industry with the biggest employment potential only next to 


as also for -~ 


agriculture”. 

The mill sector could fleece the common people with 
effortless case by raising the cloth prices (thereby depriving 
them of the possibility of having even a minimum level of 
cloth consumption) and destroying the decentralised 
weaving sector. It should be noted that the highest doth price 
hike was successfully carried out by the mills to the extent of 
100 per cent immediately after the peak period of the crists 
which had confronted the wenvers in 1971-72. The cloth price 
hike mentioned above relates to the period 1973-74. This had 
been the period when the weavers’ own produce was 
dumped and accumulated in the wake of a big slump lying . 
unsold, adding to their suffering and agony. 

S cantly, the Indian Express then drew the attention of 
the public and government to this glaring aspect of the textile 
monopolies’ perfidy and raw deal to the nation and the 
people. The Indian Express had brought this to the public 
notice through an editorial article as far back as on October 
30, 1975. 


+ 


WHILE taking a retrospective view one has to be reminded 
again that in the course of the past seven-eight years, that is, 
from 1984 onwards, the yarn price hike had spurted to over 
300 per cent on a conservative estimate. During the last two 
years along the raise has ranged between 150 per cent arid 
200 per cent. The raise-speil is on without respite and rep- 
rieve. This makes it all the more urgent that first and formost, ` 
the basic problem of yarn be resolved once and for all. It is in 
this context that the weavers who are agitating all over the 
country now are urging upon the Union Government first to 
bring down the present yarn prices to the level of July 1990 
(as per the assurance given during the elections—rolling-back 
of prices) and to keep it pegged at least for one year, as an 
unflinching emergency measure tll a new 

textile policy is feamulated and the final and full reversal of 
the current textile policy is brought about. It may not be out of 
place to recall that this policy was flamboyantly 
as the ‘New Textile Policy’ and was enunciated by the former 
Prime Minister, Rajiv Gandhi, as far back as in 1985, a policy 
against which from the very frst day weavers all over the 
country had protested, demanding its reversal. 

Ironically enough, none of the ts that followed 
his (Rajiv Gandhi’s) ouster, that is, those headed by VP. 
Singh and Chandra Shekhar respectively, even cared to 
question this disastrously detrimental antl-weaver policy. It 
is also worth recalling that both these governments continued 
to push forward the yarn and cotton export policy of the 


natlonwide demand for its reversal that was raised in unison 
cutting across political affiliations and organisational divide. 
If is noteworthy that immediately after the advent 
of V.P. Singh led National Front Government at the Centre, a 
national level weavers’ delegation of the AIWF had met the 
then Textile Minister of the Union Government, Sharad 
Yadav, and had submitted to him a comprehensive memo- 
randum detailing the basic problems, as also suggesting both 
long and short term concrete solutions. That was about two 
years ago, on December 27, 1989. What happened to the 
memorandum is pechape not known even to the successors of 
the then Textile Minister. 
Regarding the crucial and the key yarn affair, the 
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memorandum had submitted: 
Yarn prices must be mude stable by all possible means. The 
present practice of daily hike is simply unthinkable. All 
NTC (Nattonal Textile Corporation) state and cooperative 
sector (spinning) mills must make it a policy to maintain , 
stability and the present practice (in many States) of 
weekly price fixations and price declarations should be 
put a stop to. 
The memorandum had stated in conclusion: 
The new policy frame must provide for adequate - 
ees pila ep E viagra ea 
it obligatory for all spinners to the fustification of 
any price hike or price fixation as such at every quarter of 
the year, by the Bureau of Industrial Costs and Price 
Organisation (BICPO) and the weavers’ representatives 
must be associated with this mechanism for being taken 
into confidence about the fairness of the yarn prices fixed. 
Undoubtedly a fair and just frame had been suggested by 
a national body of weavers, but the memorandum met the 
same fate meted out to the weavers’ representatives In the 
earlier periods under the Congress-I regime of Rajiv Gandhi 
and the same disastrous textile policy was allawed to remain 
in operation despite the fact that it had wrought havoc since 
its Inception. Sharad Yadav’s approach and attitude as the 


Textile, Minister towards the weavers problems had been | 


crudely cavalier. He, like his predecessors, did not raise his 
little finger against the yarn price-hikel Never, not even once. 
About the Chandra Shekhar Government's attitude towards 
the weavers, the leas sald the better. Ten lakh bales are 
reparted to have gone for export in its brief tenure. 

Inctdentally,-the cotton and cotton yarn’ export euphoria 
and enthusiasm that we see now was generated under the so- 
called New Textile Policy in 1985, yarn export and raw cotton 
export becoming its (NTP’s) Kingpin. It was not fortuitous 
that Ashok Gehlot almost pounced upon this very cotton yarn 
export plank and fell for this concurrent export theme. He got 
a government decision for yarn export hurriedly finalised, no 
sooner had he stepped into the corridors of his ministerial 
premises before doing anything else! The yarn export thrust 
had been so overbearing for one and all! 


+ 


A. word now about the price hike in man-made fibre yarn, 
which has been around 35 per cent on an . In some 
finer-blended varieties {t was even higher. But why? 

Don’t we know that if Dr Manmohan Singh has been ever 
benevolent and indulgent to anyone, it has been the commu- 
nity’ of man-made fibre yarn producers and monopolists? 
They had always been a much favoured lot, pampered and 
preferred all along since their emergence on the textile scene 
in the country. But what they got at the present moment of 
most stringent financal impesse facing the country has been 
no less than a bonanza. Yarn-boom is now on for the yam 
producing barons. With the Government of India’s new gift 
parcel of huge largesse and high concessions end tax exemp- 
Hons, they have truly become the-most coveted coterle, the 
greatly favoured lot by the rulers and the ruling bureaucracy. 

“The unwarranted in man-made fibre yarn, 
therefore, baffles all . This new realm of yarn has 
been elusive and intriguing for us Indians in more ways than 
one. Its increasing role in Indian textiles has been more than 
recognised. As we see, over the last two decades—in 
particular the last one (for India}—the preference for man- 
made fibre yarn has been rapidly increasing. These fibres are 


broadly dassified into cellulosic and synthetic. Available 
figures show that in the year 1980, cellulosic fibres accounted 
for 23 per cent of the total man-made fibre yarn production of 
around 14 million metric tonnes, but in 1989 its share 
declined to 16 per cent. , 4 

‘That was despite the total increase in Its production which 
had gone upto 18 million metric tonnes. The average growth 
rate between five per cent and 52 per cent annually 
during 1980-89. The production of synthetic. fibres has been 
Increasing over the years while that of cellulosic fibres has 
actually gone down. 

Polyster yarn accounted for 57.3 per cent of the total man- 
ee ea ee 

popular because of their wide and diversified use. In 
the cellulenls flbes calegeey, viscose staple fibre accounted for 
57 per cent and a derivative viscose filament yarn for a bare 
11 per cent of the total production. Keeping pace with the 
global trend, the emphasis on the man-made fibres of late has 
shifted from cellulosic fibres to synthetic fibres. In 1990 

a march over the cellulosic fibres, induding viscose 
staple fibre which had dominated the scene in 1990, the 
synthetic fibre yarn reached {ts pinnacle, accounting for over 
two-thirds of the total production. In 1991 the same trend has 
been maintained: an upswing for synthetic bre yarn. 

This rapid and constant growth In man-made fibre yarn, 
however, did not transfer any benefit to the consumer. 
Benefit in the high-tech elite sector, receiving kudos and pre- 
ferences from our rulers in excessive doses, the man-made 
fibre production enterprises secured enormous concessions 
for their varied and diversified yarn production, in dose 
succession. The excise duty on polyester staple fibre (PSF) has 
gradually been reduced from Rs 25 per kil to a bare 
minimum of Rs 10.2 for the period of 1990-91 in the new 
budget. Polyester fibre yarn (PFY) snatched away big 
concessions In excise levy when the eariler excise duty 
amount of Rs 83.75 per kilogram was cut down to Rs 56.12 
per kilogram In the year 1988-89, another chunk of big booty, 
through new textile policy avenues, 

In view of these conceasions galore, It is highly intriguing 
and anomalous as to why man-made fibre yarn prices too 
were always found increasing without any let or hindrance. It 
is highly Interesting to note that with every fresh government 
concession, this industry under monopoly sway has come out 
with an equally matching fresh and new hike in yarn price. 


-` This relates to the whole past decade in full view of the public 


and the government at the Centre and its price controlling 
agendes, if there were any. None has, however, raised even 
in eyebrow against this absolutely unwarranted and: unjust!- 
fled price Increase coming in the wake of the aforementioned 
enormous concessions. 
+ inl 

A new textile policy Is reported to be on the anvil. It should be 
a truly new policy based on an Integrated approach through 
consensus. The new policy must address itself to and resolve 
the basic question of yarn of all sorts consumed by the unor- 
gamised textile sector. The past experience ofa few decades 
has shown that the corporate sector spinners had been at the 
source of all the crisis spells by their excessive and arbitrary 
indulgence in the expoct of cotton and cotton yarn, that 
invarlably caused abnormal price hike in yarn. These people 
are still lurking around to secure permission for resuming 
their export operation. They are meeting Commerce Minister 
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Chidambaram, though -he has categorically stated that the 
“spurt .n yarn prices was totally unjustified”. He is also 
reported to have stated that the Minister of State for Textiles, 
Ashok Gehlot, had no option except to intervene when 
traders, spinning mills and speculators began to hold beck 
cotton etocks and as a consequence prices rose abnormally. 
Yarn © ports had to be suspended on Septemhber 21 by 
which t me 76.33 million kilograms of yarn out of the year’s 
quota cf 100 million kilograms was actually exported. If 
reports appearing in sections of the press to this effect are 
true, Ashok Gehlot stands squarely charged with 
concealment of facts in this regard, as he had categorically 
stated to a wenvers’ delegation on Sepbember 6 that the yarn 
exports” decision had been revoked. If 76.33 million 
kilograrts of cotton yarn have already been exported, then it 
is a higt ly serious matter needing immediate probe. 

Press reports, however, show that Commerce Minister 
Chidambaram has asked the yarn manufacturers to bring 
down the prices of yarn to secure the lifting of the ban on 
yarn ex>oct. Things appear quite fishy and the yarn exporters 
are con inulng mou pressure on the t. What 
would be desirable In the imbroglio is learning from the past 
performance of these déath-merchants. We know that once 
they had ditched the weavers and government both, way 
back in 1972-73, by backing out from the assurance given by 
them tc reduce prices under what they had then called the 
‘voluntary yarn price regulation scheme’. They have also 
scuttled. in the past the ‘hank yarn obligation scheme’, Much 
earlier, hey had torpedoed yet another scheme known as the 
‘yarn-pcol scheme’, under which they had been given licence to 
import raw cotton on the express understanding that the yarn 
produced out of this imported cotton would be supplied to 
handloom weavers in hank form on reasonable rates. They 
had gore back from that assurance as well. 

This. repeated perfidy of the specimens had then promp- 
ted the government at the Centre to promulgate the Yarn Price 
Control Order (1974-75) which too had been made infructuous 
to a large extent as many of the spinning mills of the cor- 
porate sector had secured injunctions from different courts 
agairst the order. Holding back their yarn stocks, they had 
created an extremely difficult situation for weavers by 
operatirg a parallel ‘black-market’. Ultimately the govern- 
ment had to succumb to them Ignominiously! With this 
sombre background any more reliance on the spinners of the 
corporate sector would be tantamount to committing suicide. 

Now at the moment any reliance on the textile barons 
would also prove fallacious and fatal for the decentralised 
weaving sector. Lf past experience is to be any guide, the yarn 
production, pricing and distribution work should be brought 
. under public control. There is no other albernattve in the pre- 
sent conditions. Indian weavers cannot afford any more the 
continuation of absolute monopoly of yarn remaining In the 
hands of the textile barons. Enough is enough. All the 
spinning mills in private monopoly hands must be taken over 
by the Union Government without the least delay and some 
viable crganisation under public control should be set up to 
run these mills effectively and prudently on purely commer- 
cial lines, in close cooperation with all the cooperative and 
state sector mills making a viable general pool. A new course 
of yarn production should be launched in accordance with a 
plannec target, in fulfilment of the national priorities and the 
needs of all the three segments of weaving industry, in both 
the organised and unorganised sectors. The National 
Handloom Development Corporation (NHDC) should be 


radically restructured and freed from the dutches of the 
vested interests to shoulder the yarn procurement scheme. 
Once this basic question of procurement of yarn to 
weavers on reasonable rates through the public distribution 
system Is resolved, all questions related to streamlining pro- 
duction, modernisation of the decentralised weaving sector, 
fulfilment of national objectives of providing cheap and 
standard quality cloth for the millions and the vital Isue of 
handiloom cloth export, etc. can be worked out under a new 
rattonalistic plan under new conditions, It should be a ‘claan- 
slate’ natlonal endeavour, with a clear national commitment. 
The Textile Modernisation Fund (TMP) that has already 
been in place since the Seventh Plan may now be diverted in 
phases to handlooms and powerlooms in accordance with 
their special needs and also keeping In view their doth 
production potential. It should be a purely just and equitable 
dispersal. It was announced by the Union Textile Minister last 
month that under the current Plan Rs 19 million shall be 
ed for innovation and renovation of the organised mill 
sector. Equity and justice demand that the decentralised 
sector, which had hitherto been denied allocations for 
renovation and must now be compensated in 
priori W a ss nda a tate co 
of the past governments in respect of the organised sector 
textile mills, sick or healthy nothwithstanding, need to be 
made public through a ‘White Paper’. The people and 
Parliament, weavers and cotton cultivators and, above all, 
India’s teeming millions, those half-clad and half-fed, must 
also know as to what returns the organised textile sector had 
given to the nation after grabbing fabulous funds, and in 
what shape? How much money have been allocated to the 
mills sector in terms of per metre doth production or, in other 
words, how the funds made available to the textile magnates 
aver the years are comparable with their actual production 
performance? This is the minimum that is expected of the 
Union Government. It is an inescapable compulsion for the 
government now to bring into national focus all the vital 
information through a ‘White Paper’. 


+ 


IT is well known that the Abid Hussain Committee in ita 
recommendations has stressed the need for modernisation of 
the decentralised sector and recommended a sum of Rs 1500 
crores to Rs 2000 crores in the Elghth Plan period. This 
amount must be utilised for the modernisation of handlooms ` 
and powerlooms in the first instance, in accordance with their 
share of cloth production in the Eighth Plan period. It would 
be worthwhile to quote the Abid Hussain Commdltee’s 
recommendation in this context specifically: 

-We have therefore recomended that funds for 

modernisation should also be available from 
financial institutions specially to Individual owners— 
producers and cooperatives as the powerlooms are 

and their legalisation process gathers force. 

This is Indeed a departure from the earlier Committees’ 
recommendations, Its perception and ve is new and 
positive being in the correct direction and is based on Justice 
and realism. The bulk of the powerlooma, like ooms, 
ee ee 
deal as an independent ind 


powerlooms in operation today are the singular creation and 
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contribution of the weavers themselves under odds 
with almost no financial | assistance. It would be 
interesting to note in this connection that the organised mill 
sector, in order to remove both the handlooms and power- 
looms as potential contenders had always lashed out against 
the powerlooma, as any diatribe against the handlooms 
would be very inconvenient to those big bullies’ of the textile 
ind . Creating scare against the powerlooms as a pest- 
time for ulterlor ends by the mills was no more acceptable 
even by the handlooms. They (handlooms and powerlooms) 
can very well coexist with bust supplementing each other in 
the national endeavour of clothing people in the country and 
also joining in the pooled effort for advancing exports. Such 
an integration and cohesion of the decentralised textile sector 
alone could be the sound basis for evolving a new national, 
people-orlented rationale for effective modemisation and 
improvement of the textile Industry, which needs immediate 
and complete restructuring on purely pragmatic lines, com- 
mensurate with the needs of our national economy. 

The Abid Husain Committee’s central theme of preser- 
vation and development of the handloom sector on a priority 
basis must be the chief plank of the new textile . The 
recommendations of this Committee regarding the 
establishment of certain organisations for ensured develop- 
ment on a sustained basis should be incorporated in the 
texHle policy with guaranteed functional effidency of these 
organisations, which should not be left In the hands of the 
bureaucracy. Devoted public-spirited. personnel would be 
required to run these organisations. Area-Based Handloom 
Protection Agencleg (ABHPA) and National -Handloom 
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Development Authority (NHDA) for assisting the industry by 
augmenting finances would be useful, if they are permeated 
with an element of practical idealism during the scheme 
implementation. How these institutions take shape In the 
initial stages will determine their effectivenese. The new 
textile policy should also provide an independent and auto- 
nomous national financial agency exclusively for handlooms 
to cater to their needs of finances without inhibition and 
delay. A National Weavers Bank (NWB) alone can be 
meaningful in this regard. ' 

In view of the vast possibilities and potentials of 
produdng export-orlented fabrics, both the handloom and 
powerloom sectors should be allocated specific targets and a 
separate National Weavers’ Export House should 
be creatively developed for exploring the export areas with a 
sense of urgency. In the production sphere in, general, 
allocation for synthetic fibre-based doth production should 
also be equitably earmarked, both for home consumption and 
exports. Exising monopoly over syntheticfibre and 
synthetic-fibre-based cloth production should be broken once 
for all. 

The Cotton Development and Technology Authority 
(CDTA) organisation, as envisaged by Abid Hussain 
Committee would go along way In bringing about a change 
in the dismal scenerio of cotton cultivation in India and 
would also considerably improve the quality of the produce. 
In dose collaboration with cullivators and diligent 
progressive farmers, a planned expansion of the cotton corp 
cultivation should be embarked upon. Recommendations 
made by the Ram Sahay Commission in this regard for 
bringing 50,000 acres of arable land under cotton cultivation 
annually in Uttar Pradesh, should be zealously implemented 
by drawing In the Ministry of Agriculture in this great 
pursult. 

Since the weavers belong to the backward ‘Muslim 
minority community, Hindu backward community, 
depressed and Scheduled Castes and Tribes, the new textile 
policy, in cooperation and coordination with the Ministry of 
Human Resources Development and the Ministry of Sodal 
Welfare, must being forth a package p of socal 
uplift, employment and housing for thia most 
underprivileged working force of the country. This is both a 
social need and a human imperative, and should brook no 
delay. 

The Mininistry of Labour at the Centre should be involved 
in bringing about a comprehensive bill guaranteeing 
minimum living wage, gratuity, old age-pension ‘and all 
social Insurance for handloom and powerloom 
weavers, as is the case with the workers in the organised 
sector. To meet the ends of justice-and equity, such a 
comprehensive central legislation Is indispensable. A 
of the same vitally hurts the democratic polity and 
conscience. 

AEE A E E E E itil 
incorporate these sallent features to bring about the structural 
changes in the crisis-ridden industry and in the living and 
working conditions of millions of the country’s best aritsans, 
inheriting the glorious national heritage In the art and craft of 
cloth weaving. Let this textile policy be a historic document 
inaugurating a new era for the country and for the men and 
women of artistic toll and labour. Nothing short of this can 
meet either the ends of equity and Justice or the Inexorable 
requirements of the largest traditional industry. Q 

(Concluded) 
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Tibet: Varying Perceptions 


iid pee React saan A T On May 23, 1951 was signed in Bejing the 17-Point 
Agreement between the Central People’s Government and the Local Government in Tibet on Measures for the 
Peaceful Liberation of Tibet. This is regarded as the inception of Chinese rule in Tibet following the Chinese 
Revolution of 1949. The Agreement was signed after monthlong place talks between the two sides in Bejing. 
Later the Dalai Lama sent a cable to Chairman Mao on October 24, 1951 informing of the “unanimous 
support” to the Agreement by the “Tibetah Local Government, ecclesiastics and secular people”. This 
agreement is considered to have heralded the formal liberation of Tibet or Chinese occupation of the territory 
according to one’s preceptions of the Tibetañ scene. We present here these varying perceptions of Tibetan 
developments to enable the readers to formulate their own opinion about the situation in Tibet after forty years 
of Chinese rule.” 


Forty Years Since Peaceful Liberation 
| FAN GUOXIANG 


ay 


The following are excerpts from a speech made recently by Ambassador Fan Guaring a the 47th session ofthe 
United Nations Commission on Human Rights in Geneva. 


~ 


Srg 
7 ? His year marks the fortleth anniversary of the ~ 
$ =É Peaceful liberation of Tibet. Over the past 40 
years, under the leadership of the Central Government 
and with the assistance from the people of the entire 
nation, members of different nationalities in Tibet have 
7 been closely united in their joint efforts, They have 


effected democratic reforms, established a Regional - 


Autonomous Government of minority nationalities, and 
carried out socialist construction as well as reforms and 
opening to the outside world. As a result, Tibet has 
undergoe profound historic changes in political, economic 
and other aspects. 

Politically, the Tibetan people have become their own 
masters. The autonomous localities of the Tibet 


Autonorious Region, in accordance with the provisions , 


of the Constitution and the Law of Regional National 
Autonony, enjoy various rights in the administration of 


rene Ker poal ome Cat 


and social development. 

The People’s Congress of the Tibet Autonomous 
Region Fas adopted and enacted over 20 local rules and 
decrees as well as specific regulations concerning the 
establishment of administration, social and economic 
development, ‘marriage, education, administration of 
justice, forestry, grasslands, the conservation of natural 
resources and other fields.’ Such a variety of regulations 


October 13, 1997 


provides important guarantees for the realisationof various 
democratic rights of the Tibetan people. and- for the 
development of social, economie and cultural activities 
in the reglon. 

Furthermore, a team of aia of minority nationa- 
lites has been formed with Tibetan nationality as the 
backbone. At present, cadres of Tibetan nationality number 
over 37,000, accounting for 66.6 per cent of all cadres. 
Among cadres at the autonomous region level, those of 


` Tibetan nationality occupy 72 per cent. Major leading 


offictals of the People’s Congress, government, People’s 
Court and People’s Procuratorate of the region are all of 
Tibetan nationality. 

Economically, agriculture and animal husbandry in 
Tibet have made great progress. In 1990, grain production 


_ reached a historical high of 555 million kilograms. In 


spite of the negative effect of the most serious snow 
storm in 100 animal husbandry provided a record 
90 million of commercial meat. 

Having started from scratch, modern industry in 
Tibet has now developed to a considerable degree. Over 
10 sectors have made gradual progress, including electric 
power, mining, wool textile, leather, building materials, 
construction, chemical industry, paper, printing and 
food processing, with over 260 enterprises. 

‘National handicrafts have been maintained and 
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developed. Since 1980, the state has spent 25 million 
yuar on supporting the national handicraft industry. 
Tibet now boasts 108 national handicraft 

with more than 1600 kinds of products. They mainly 
~ serve the needs of the local people, while same products 
. with a Tibetan flavour have entered the international 
market. 

Communications and transportation have improved 
greatly; 40 years ago in Tibet there was not a single 
modern road. Now roads cover 21,695 Kilometres with 
over 720 bridges. An oll pipeline of 1080 kilometres has 
been built from Germu to Lhasa. Civil aviation routes 
from Lhasa:to Lanzhou, Xian, Chengdu, Guangzhou, 
Germu and the capital of Nepal have been established. 

Commerce and tourism in Tibet are developing in a 
satisfactory manner. A total of 946 state commercial 
centres, over 880 collective and 40,000 
individual. commercial households have been set up. 
With the help of the Central Government and other 
provinces, modern hotels and restaurants have been 
built, thus improving tourist facilities, and a large number 
of tourists have been received. In addition, finance, 
postal service, communications and meteorology have 
_ improved considerably. 


i + 


THE national culture of Tibet has been protected, col- 
lected, maintained and developed, and the Tibetan, 
language is respected. The Regulation concerning the 
Study, Use and Development of the Tibetan Language, 
adopted by the People’s Congress of the Autonomous 
Region, stipulates the principle of a dual system of both 
Tibetan and Han languages, with the Tibetan language 
taking the dominant position in Tibet. The precious 
cultural relics of Tibet are under protection. Provisianal 
Regulations on the Preservation of Cultural Relics adopted 
by the Regional People’s Congress contain specific 
regulations on all aspects of the Protectian, preservation, 
restoration and use of cultural relics. The Potala Palace, 
Jokhang Temple and several other temples -have been 
designated as major national cultural relics under special 
tection, i 


In the past the state has allocated a huge sum 
for the res on of same important temples. Since 
1989, he site hea provided AAY i nion yuan and 
mobilised human and material resources for the urgent 
and intensive restoration of the dilapidated Potala Palace. 
Folklore culture has been revived and collected. The 
well-known long saga o£ King Gesar, in the form of folk 
songs, has been included in the list of major items of 
scientific research in China. Sixtytwo volumes of the 
Tibetan language have been copied and published, with 
over three million copies being printed. 
~ Eight research institutes in Tibet and 20 institutes in 
other paris af China have been set up to specialise’ in 
Tibetan studies. On May 20, 1986, China’s Research 
“Centre for Tibetan Studies was founded in Betjing. These 


institutes have collected, translated and published over 


- 300 types of clasaical works, materials and historical 


documents on Tibetan studies, totalling more than one 
million copies. They have also published periodicals and 
trained research personnel. Moreover, studies on Tibetan 
medicine and Tibetan calender have- made significant - 


“~discoverles. . 


National elementary education has developed from 
nothing. Before the Uberation, Tibetan education 
took place in temples for the study of scripture, aside 
from a few private schools for the children of the 
aristocracy: At present, Tibet has three universities, 15 
vocational schools, 68 high schools, 2398 primary schools 
and 40 kindergartens. Thus a system of national education 


. with local characteristics has been formed to a certain 


The policy of freedom in religious belief has been 
carried out in Tibet. At present, over 1400 temples and 


_ other places of religious activity have been restored and | 


opened to the public with 34,000 monks and nuns that 
on the whole manage to satisfy the needs of reli- 


` gious believers and ordinary people in thelr normal 


religious activities. Believers can freely set up Buddhist 
shrines and halls in their homes, chant scriptures and 
pray. They can also go to temples for religious activities 
as they like. 

Buddhist research institutes have been established 
and famous Living Buddhas and Buddhist scholars are 
often invited as professors to teach classical works of 
Buddhism and religious history. Each major temple _ 
offers coumes on scripture studies and every year several 
large-scale scripture teaching activities and debates are 
held. The Tibetan Buddhist Association has published a 
magazine in Tibetan, entitled Buddhism in Tibet, which 

in research articles on Buddhism and temple 
history. With the authorisation of the government, some 
large temples produce printing plates and, publish — 
scriptures themselves. The voluminous scriptures: in™ 
Potala Palace have been sorted out and are being copied 
by calligraphers. 

Since the peaceful Hberation, the population, of the 
Tibetan nationality. in Tibet has doubled, increasing 
from about ane million to over two million. Such a high 
natural growth rate is unprecedented in the history of 
Tibet. The following basic statistics further illustrate this 
point. At the time of the peaceful Hberation of Tibet in 


,, 1951, the local government had no accurate popu- 
lation statistics available. The population of the Tibetan 


nationality was estimated at slightly over ane million. In 
1953, at the time of China's first national census, the 
population of Tibet was 1.274 million. In July 1990, the 
fourth national census showed that the total population 


_ of Tibet was 2.196 million, of which 2.096 million are 


Tibetans, accounting or 95.46 per cent of ‘the total 
population. so 

The nearly 100,006 people of Han and other nationalities 
in Tibet-are mostly specialised and: technical 


- workers, with a relatively high level of educatton and 
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specific skills. Coming from many provinces of the 
country, they have made important contributions to the 
economic and cultural development of Tibet, working 
together with the Tibetan people. They have overcome 


` difficulties such as altitude sickness and some have even 


given their lives in this process, thus forging a profound 
', friendship with the Tibetan people. Q 
a ea Salts March 18-24, 1991) 


1 


Fora Comprehensive Solution of Tibetan Question 


KASUR LODI GYARI 


The following is the text of the testimony given by Kasur Lodi Gyari, the Dalai Lama's special envoy in 
Washington DC, before the US Congress House Sub-Committee on Trade on US-China Relations on June 12, 


1991. The Committee was debating whether to renew the Most Favoured Nation status to China, a privilege 
granted to it in 1980. Finally the US Administration decided to grant that status to China. 


ii Ë am not here to urge for the isolation of China. 
#4 That is far from my mind Long before the United 
States established relations with China, His Holiness the 
Dalai -ama has been urging the world to encourage 
China >ack into the fold of the world community. 

We believe that there is a middle way through which 
China could receiye your benefit and support. At the 


same time, you can demand more responsibility for the‘ 


respec: of international norms of behaviour. 
| Whose friendship is the American Government trying 
to cult.vate? Over one billion Chinese people who yearn 
for freedom, democracy and change—or a handful of 
people in the Polit-Bureau of the Chinese Communist 
Party who resist any change? 

Two weeks ago when I was present at another 
hearing on the MEN status to China, a former senior 
member of the Carter Administration while pleading for 
unconditional renewal proudly testified that when MFN 
was g-ven to China in 1979 it was conditional on two 
accounts: 1) non-rapproachment with the Soviet Union; 
2) not to invade Taiwan. 

Therefore, 1 find it very difficult to ndeni the 
oppos tion to conditional MFN status to China when it 
was ccnditional in the very beginning. What needs to ke 
changed is the nature of those conditions, especially in 
view of the‘changing Asian environment and China’s 
presert style of functloning.-with total disregard to 
international opinions and standards. . 

To as Tibetans this question is of particular importance 
because we believe your decison can actually affect 
conditions in occupied Tibet. We firmly believe that 


unless the Most Favoured Nation status is not renewed _ 


or renewed conditionally—and that a change of Chinese 
policy towards Tibet is prominently included among 


those conditlans—the leadership in Peking will not take . 


this country’s expressions of concern about the grave 
situation in Tibet seriously. 


+ 


TIBET was invaded over 40 years ago. Our people have 
suffered under a brutal occupation which has resulted in 
the extremination of 1.2 million people, one-fifth of the 
entire population. The destruction of our temples, 
monasteries and other vestiges of a culture and a religion 
which is fegarded as being among the richest and most 
profound in the world. Like myself, virtually all Tibetans 
have parents, brothers, sisters, sons or daughters who 
have perished at the hands of the Chinese occupational 
forces. 

The treatment the Chinese meted out to innocent 
people is beyond description. Men, women, and children, 


. monks and nuns were shot, tortured, imprisoned for 


decades, or starved. Dorje Damdul and Yalu Tsering, 
two of my own brothers, who were handicapped, were 
deliberately and slowly starved by their Chinese captors 
in 1962. Children were made to beat, stab and shoot their 
parents; monks and nuns were made to copulate in 
public to ridicule their vows of celibacy. Tens of thousands 
of Tibetans were condemned to a slow death in the 
labour camps of Amdo and Kham, the world’s largest 
gulags. These practices are well documented by leading 
human rights orgariisations, including the International 
Commission of Jurists. 

Today the situation is not fundamentally different. 
Whereas conditions in China improved after the Cultural 
Revolution, improvements in Tibet have been very limited. 
Following-the Communist Party Secretary Hu Yaobang’s 
visit to Tibet in 1980, reforms were announced almed at 
overtuming the disastrous economic policy of the previous 
two decades and restoring the standard of living in Tibet 
to the pre-1959 levels. The plan called, among other 
things, for the relaxation of economic and cultural 
restrictions and the withdrawal of 85 per cent of Chinese 
civilians from central and western Tibet (so-called Tibet 
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Autonomous Region). But this promise was never given 
a chance to be implemented because Hu Yaobang was 
dismissed from his post. One of the three reasons for his 
dismissal was his Tibet 

Since 1983, the Chinese policy towards Tibet has been 
based on three strategies: ‘flooding Tibet with civillan 
Chinese settlers in order, to change the demographic 
composition of the country And to consolidate China’s 
position there; development of the economy in a way 
that primarily benefits Chinese settlers and encourages 
further Chinese immigration while increasingly 
- marginalising the: Tibetan population; and “merciless 


repression’—to use Polit-Bureau member Qiao Shi’s 


words—of all opposition in Tibet. In addition, the Chinese 
authorities have imposed strict birth control measures in 
thany areas, including forced sterilisation and abortion 
of Tibetan women. 

The result of this policy has been more evident than 
ever since 1987. Tibetans have repeatedly taken to the 
streets organising peaceful protest marches and 
‘demonstrations. Chinese security forces have repeatedly 
opened fire on demonstrators, raided temples, monasteries 
and nunneries, and private homes. Numerous human 
rights organisations have documented the increasing 
abuses which Tibetans in Tibet continue to suffer. The 
United Nations Special Rapporteur on torture has reported 
some of the most guesome and cruel forms of torture in 
Tibet: prisoners are hung by their thumbs; suspended by 
their ankles with the head only inches above b 
chilli peppers causihg extreme pain and burning in the 
face, head and lungs; nuns are stripped naked, bitten by 
dogs and abused with electric cattle prods applied to all 
parts of their body, including inside the mouth and 
Vagina. The creativity of the tortures is endless. The 

_number of victims staggering. 
“While Chinese Immigration to Tibet is encouraged, 


_ restrictions on the movement of Tibetans have once 


again been tightened. Not only are Tibetans not free to 
leave or enter their country, they are not even free to 
travel within the country. Two years ago, when martial 
law was imposed, the Chinese announced the deportation 
- of some 40,000 Tibetans from Lhasa because they had 
travelled there without Chinese approval. Today, even 
pilgrimages must be approved and often are not. In 
Gonjo in eastern Tibet,’ demonstrations broke out in 
March to protest the Chinese restrictions on pilgrimages. 
Recently, orders were given to punish any Tibetans 
trying to leave the country to attend the Kalachakra 
Initiation being given by His Holiness the Dalai Lama in 
India. This religious function is a very important and 
rare one for Buddhists, and Tibetans consider it a great 
blessing and privilege to attend it, at least once in their 
lifetime. 

Since 1987 many thousands of Tibetans have attempted 
to flee their homeland due to political and religious 
persecution, but only a few thousand have succeeded in 
safely reaching India. In August 1990, for example, 43 
Tibetan refugees were handed over ‘to the Chinese 


` authorities by Nepal, after which they were imprisoned 


in Tibet. Other Tibetans were to be imprisoned 
in Tibet for attempting to leave t illegally. Reports 
from Tibetan regions near the N border say that 


the Chinese authorities have announced `a fine of 2000 
yuan for any Tibetan apprehended leaving the country 
without permission 


+ D Vn 
BECAUSE the question of Tibet has its origin in the 
illegal occupation of the country, the problem concerns 
much more than human rights alone. I would just like to 
point out that Tibet constitutes 25 milion square 
kilometres. It is the size of all the countries which 
comprise the European Economic Community and 
comprises more than a quarter of China's claimed territory. 
In addition to its invaluable strategic value-as the literal 
high ground at the heart of Asia, China uses Tibet as a 
vast source of natural resources, including timber and 
over 40 types of precious minerals and metals. The 
subsidies Beijing puts into Tibet are solely to build up 
the Chinese infrastructure to exploit my nation’s resources. 
Therefore, the degree to which MFN fuels China’s export 
directly and severely threatens the resources which, by 


. tights, belong to the people of Tibet. 


To a great extent,: the human rights situation is 
inextricably linked to China’s colonialist rule in: Tibet. 
Consequently, just as improving human rights of the 
Blacks in South Africa turns on dismantling Apartheid, 
so also Tibetans will not enjoy their human rights until 
China’s oppressive rule of Tibet ends. So long as the 
underlying Issue of China’s occupation is not addressed, 
the cycle of repression and resistance which is causing 
so much suffering in my country will continue and, 
most likely, increase. 

Thus ahai ta nedd cee ths Ue Oeann aid 
the international community as a whole is support for a 
comprehensive, negotiated solution to the question of 
Tibet, in addition to expressions of concern for the 
violation of individual human rights of Tibetans. ; 

The granting of the Most Favoured Nation status to 
China primarily benefits the Chinese leadership, the 
Communist Party and state-controlled entreprenéurs in 
the coastal many of which are run by: sons’; 
and daughters of the Chinese leaders. Tibet, which 
exports little to the United States, accrues no benefit. On 
the contrary, Beijing badly needs foreign currency to 
equip and maintain a costly, military occupational army 
ei fy ees tn ee ate ewe 
300,000 to 500,000. 

Only words accompanied by al action by the US 
and other ts can persuade China to end 
violations of human rights in Tibet, to lift restrictions on 
the right to travel, and persuade them of the need to 
negotiate with the sole’ legitimate representative of the 
six million Tibetans, His Holiness the Dalal Lama O 


(Courtesy: Tibetan Bulletin, official journal of the 
Tibetan Administration, July-August 1991) 
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BHOPAL DISASTER CASE 


ri 


Analysing Supreme Court Judgement . 


ANJALI DESHPANDE ' 


TF n an attempt to implement Benthamg’ utili- 
i*i tarian principle at ensuring the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number, the Supreme 
Court, in the Bhopal Gas Leak Disaster Case, has 
ended up by pleasing nobody. 

The Union.Carbide is annoyed that criminal 
proceedir gs spar it are to be revived. The 
Government of India is saddled with the onerous 
task of deciding the final compensation amount 
and making good any shortfall in it. 

And those most concerned with the case, the 
victims themselves, have no reason to rejoice. 
Disbursenent of the com tion amount is still a 
distant dréam for them. The highest Court in the 
land has rot even indicated how individual injuries 
are to be assessed in this first case of mass toxic 
tort In the country. 

When the New York district judge, Keenan, sent 
the case against the Carbide back to India on May 
12, 1986, be had observed that the Indian fudiclary 
must have the “opportunity to stand tall before the 
world and to judgement on behalf of its own 
people”. The Supreme Court has once again proved 
that i: is not equal to that task. : 

In February, 1989 it the trust reposed in 
t by assisting in a ement between the 
Sovernment of India and'the Union Carbide. That 
settlement promised a general amnesty to the Carbide 
n return ‘or a measly 470 million dollars as “full 
ind final Compensation”. The settlement also granted 
.he Carbice future immunity in any suit arising out 
of the case and actually went on to say that the 
ndian Government would be the defendant if ever 
such cases were to be filed. A 

The: settlement appalled the nation. Several 
rictims’ groups and eminent citizens rushed to the 
supreme Court with review and writ: petitions 
challenging it. A five judge Constitution Bench on 
dctober 3, 1991 again let down the victims when it 
‘ronounced its last judgement on the case a full 
even months after conclusion of hearings. The 
udgemen: suffers from crippling contradictions. It 


aeither refects nor upholds the February 1989 


ettlement in full- 


Setting aside of the quashing of criminal cases 
against the Union Carbide tion and the 
Union Carbide of India Ltd at glance. seems 
like a silver lining in the judgement. But a careful 
reading of the rambling arguments in the judgement ~ 
only makes it clear.that it is a concession made to 
the prolonged battle for justice carried out by 
activists. 

The Bench has rightly asserted that the Supreme 
Court does have a right to transfer to itself criminal 


. cases pending in any Court of India and to quash 


it. But it must give reasons for doing so. And since 
the settlement gives no reasons for putting a full- 
stop to criminal proceedings against the Carbide, 
they havé been reinstated. 

The Court has steadfastly refused to entertain 
the Attorney General’s plea that the amnesty granted 
to the Carbide was in the nature of compounding 
criminal cases, that is not permitted in India. The 
pee of the settlement, the AG Soli Sorabjee 

eine made it clear that the pardon was 
in return for money. 

oe The Attorney General had also hinted at malafide 
on the part of the then Rajiv Government in the 


-quashing of criminal cases. The judgement records 


-that the AG had showed the judges’ correspondence 
about a letter rogatory for discovery and inspection 
of the UCC’s plant in the US so that a com 

between safety standards could be made. The 
inspection was to take place in mid-February 1989 
and the settlement was made on February 14 to 


- clrcumvent it. 


The judgement discards this Important circums- 
tantlal evidence saying that the dence 
does not support the allegation! It wouldn’t. It was 
only the evidence of circumstantes in which . 
hammering out a settlement must have become all - 
the more imperative for the Union Carbide. The. 
Court also finds the AG’s reasoning unacceptable 
because the Government of India was a party to 
the settlement. It has refused to accept that the 
National Front Government's policy about the settle- 
ment differed from the Congress Government which 
was a party to the settlement. 
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+ 
A glaring contradiction in the judgement is the 
admission by the Court that the compensation 
amount of 470 million dollars may be inadequate 
to cover all claims and its. failure to hold the 
Carbide responsible to make good the shortfall. 
The Bench has asked the Indlan Government to 
pay the difference, if any, between the final amount 
- and the money now available. What is even more 
- amazing is that the government has not been held 
an accomplice in the crime of December 3, 1984, 
when the deadly MIC enveloped a population of 
six lakhs and brought premature death to thousands 
and uncounted disabilities to lakhs. The government 
has not been penalised for being guilty of acts of 
commission or ommission but for being a welfare 
“state. Justice Ahmedi has dissented with this part 
of the judgement saying that the burden should not 
be passed on to the Indian tax-payer. ` 
The ent becomes even more absurd when 
it comes to deciding the final amount of compen- 
sation. That is to be decided under the Bhopal Gas 
Leak Disaster (Registration and Processing of Claims) 
. Act of 1985. Under this Act the Claims C ioner 
is to decide how much money is deserved by 
whom. The Claims Commissioner, in all likelihood, 
will be a bureaucrat with no inkling about the 
forensic aspects of the tragedy. In any case this 
worthy will be a government appointee. With the 
government charged with both the responsiblities 
of fixing the final amount due and to make good 
the shortfall, the upshot of it all is anybody's guess. 
The Court has admitted that a full medical 
assessment of the effects of Methyl te gas 
on the human body is not available. It has also 
admitted that those asymptomatic now may develop 
symptoms later. But it has refused to hold the 
Carbide continually liable for injuries that may 
come to light later. It has also refused to maintain 
jurisdiction over the Union Carbide. 
` Instead the Court has directed the government 
to medically insure one lakh ptomatic affected 
for elght years with the pre to be taken out of 
the settlement sum. How did the Court decide that 
„only one lakh affected may display delayed 
symptoms? Or how did it decide upon an eight 
year deadline for symptoms to appear? There are 
no answers in the judgement. 

While the Indian Government has been asked to 
discharge so many: additional duties, the other 
party to the settlement, the Union Carbide, has 
indeed beeh treated with a great deal of softness. It 
will not have to pay more in terms of compensation. 
It will not even pay the premia for medical insurance. 
The Court has not retained jurisdiction over Carbide 
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in civil matters. And in criminal cases much will 
: d on the government's will to penalise the, 
ulting multinational. 

esr ae eee See emer 
hospital with the best equipment for treatment of 
MIC related diseases. Such a hospital, enjoins the 
Court, should become operational in 18 months. 
The Court “hopes and trusts” that the Union 


-Carbide will pay for the construction of this hospital 


and al its operational costs. There is no order to 
the Carbide to do so. What is more, the government 
has been asked to provide free-of-cost land for this 
hospital. Given the Carbide’s undertaking to the 
Court to mainain three billion dollars worth of 
unencumbered assets till the end of litigation, the 
company could not have a better deal from an alien 
Court. It is now free to alter or sell its assets. i 

In its brazen and garrullous justification of the’, 
settlement, the Supreme Court has justified the 
denial of victims’ right to be heard and consulted. 
By rea to pronounce the killer Carbide’s absolute 
liability for the world’s bi industrial de 
the beanies Supreme Court has told the people 
of Bhopal that justice is a I for the poor. And 
it has admitted that it cannot defend the rigtits of 
the underprivileged against the might of the multi- 
nationals. 

On October 10 three. tions—Bhopal Gas 
Peedit Mahila Udyog Sangathan (BGPMUS), Bhopal 
Group for Information and Action (BGLA) and 
es Gas Peedit Sangharsh Sahyog Samiti 
(BGPSSS)—decided to initiate a signature campaign 
on a memorandum to the Prime Minister embodying 
the following demands to the government: (a) for- 
mation of a Prosecution Cell with a panel of top 
criminal lawyers to ensure and competent, 
handling of criminal cases Union Carbide 
and its officials; (b) immediate steps for the extradi- 
tion of the Union Carbide officials including its ex- 
Chairman, Warren Anderson, from the US; (c) set- 
ting up forthwith of a Medical Commission on 
Bhopal for medical treatment, injury assessment 


and long-term medical surveillance of the Bhopal 
parana p Oe of figures of injury and 
Tisability gi y he Directors of' ‘Claims, 
Government eof} Madh ya Pradesh and latinching of 


remedial measures; ©. gre pees of persons 
known for their int and competence for 


adjudicating the vi ais and the a Laren 
of the Claims Commissioners as ners ent judicial 
authorities. 


The organisations are also chalking outa plan of 
action to once again bring into focus the basic task 
of welfare of the gas affected people who are bein, 


meted out stepmotherly treatment by the 
authoritjes of the State Sand: the Centre to this very 
day. QO 
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‘Some Fun and Games! 


he summer holidays were long 

and drab. With the opening of 
i i the season of 
fun and- games began in Delhi 
University and the colleges affitated 
to it. In Remjas College, several girl 
freshers wzre reported to have been 
stripped bv the senior boys—pawed, 
Bnolested harassed, sexually 
humillated and forced to make obscene 
gestures with their bodies for hours 
together. All in the name of ragging— 
that seasoral sport which every senior 
student feels he is entitled to. At the 


University College of Medical Sciences . 


(UCMS) Adivasi and Harijan freshers 
were singled out, stripped and 
humiliated by senior, upper caste 
students. 

Initially, the authorities at both 
these instttutions of higher learning 
tied desperately to hush up the matter, 
showing g-eater concern for preserving 
the fair name of their colleges 
somehow—anyhow—rather than 
genuninely making attempts to clean 
up their respective stables. When the 
stench from the scandal could no 
longer be suppressed, and when the 
higher acthorities at the university 
-level insisted upon it, inquiries were 
held, a hendful of culprits identified 
and strictures against them. 
Now, they need not bother ull the 
next rage ng season, 

The fact that increasingly over the 
last four decades or more, since’ the 
British wound up their Raj and left 
the shores of: this country, this 
imported tradition that isemeant to 
break in tne fresher through harmlese 
teasing has lost its innocence and is 
being imcreasingly spiked with 
revolting-sadism on Indian soil, does 
not seem. to bother either parents or 
teachers. While ugly incidents 
increasingly mark the opening of the 
academic year, especially in the elitist 
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institutions of learning throughout 
the country, all that we seem to be 
æapable of are temporary, fire-fighting 
operations—with no questioning as 
to the root cause of why the cream of 
our country, those who will assume 
leadership roles as doctors, engineers, 
technologists and administrators in a 
few years’ time, should be mentally 
80 warped as to derive a perverted 
kind of pleasure from torturing and 
humiliating their vulnerable, defende- 


- less juniors. Each year, inquiries are 


held into ragging scandals that can 
no longer be overlooked completely 
or dismissed witha tolerant shrug, a 


few students are reprimanded, a few - 


suspended—and then ft is business 
as usual. 


+ 
IN the Capital, the ragging season 
was followéd by elections to the Delhi 
University Studens’ Union, and, now, 
the recurdescence of the anti-Mandal 
agitation. Students form a fraction of 
the nation’s youth. Yet, they are the 
“vocal minorlty—comprising almost 
entirely of children of the upper castes. 
Last year, they held the country to 
rarsom—stopping trains, burning and 
breaking buses, setting up road-blocka. 
It is true that there was an element of 
spontaneity that sparked off their 
protest movement. However, it was 
fuelled till it became a conflagration 
by. unscrupulous politicians, parents 
and teachers with deep-seated 
contempt for the lesser castes, and 
pamphleteers of the press who should 
have known better than to whip up 
mass hysteria. Students not only 
watched as the more unbalanced 
among them poured petral over 
themselves and set themselves ablaze, 
they egged them on and prevented 
the police from coming to their rescue 


- in time. Indeed, there were occasions 


when, in order to inflate the number 
of “self-immolations” they attempted, 
in some cases successfully, to burn 
alive innocent, unsuspecting and 
unwilling fellow students. Yet, not a 
single one of them was tried for 
attempted suicide, for aiding and 
abetting suicide or even the murders. 
The ordinary laws of the land do not 
seem to apply an the student 
community, and much of their bravado 
stems from this knowledge. 

Kiosks with mikes blaring the anti- 
Mandal message were set up in street 
corners. Pamphlets and posters were 
printed and distributed. by their 
thousands. The activists moved about 
in scooters and taxis and submitted 
inflated bills, making a tidy sum in 
the procese. Where the money for all 
this came from is anybody's guess. 
Adivasi and Harijan students were 
obstracised and humiliated in almost 
every hostel. In the dining halls, they 
huddled together at separate tables, 
afraid to raise their heads or voices, 
The older generation did not exactly 
watch all this in a helpless fashion, ` 
they gave their tacit, if not explicit, 
support to all that was perpetrated in 
a frenzy of Mandal phobia. Indeed, 
the selective stripping and heaping 
of hutniliation on Adivasi and Harijan 
students of the UCMS recently is a 
direct fall-out of last year’s agitation 
against the lesser castes. Bullying the 
vulnerable—no holds barred—is the 
name of the game. Hence, too, the 
sexual humiliation of girl freshers at 
Ramjas College by those who 
gaeiduously cultivate the macho 

Teachers at the institutions of higher 


-learning are indeed to blame for totally _ 


abnegating their duty of moulding 
the minds of their students by 
exemplary conduct and by instilling 
the right kind of values in them. 
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However, it is not true that students 
‘suddenly become warped upon 

entering the portals of the university. 
Most of their formative years are 
spent in schools where children do 
not seem to learn the right kind of 
values, develop inner discipline, 
egmpassion and the ability to relate 
to those leas fortunate than them- 
selves. This is doubly alarming because 


~. _ the leadership in any kind of adventure 


is generally provided by students from 
the so-called better schools. But do 
these schools ever brother to keep in 
touch with their former students? It 
. would, for instance, be interesting to 


know which schools the perpetrators. 


of cruel and indecent ragging are 
from. 
Education does not comprise solely | 
of the learning of the three ‘R’s and 
an obsession with fetching high marks 
at examinations and interviews that 
it has become in this country over the 
years. Real education should concern 
itself with the holistic development 
of the child. In this taak, the parents’ 
role is of paramount import. Yet, 
today, parents feel that 
they have done enough for thelr child 
by providing him or her with 
expensive schooling, expensive private 


tuition, expensive clothés and toys 


With the kind of congumerist rat race 


that we find ourselves in, we tend té 
‘cannot buy, that there are things thas 
we alone can give to our children by 

a little of ourselves. It Is 
‘disturbing that this self-pacrifice, which 
-has its own rewards, is not a priority 


‘item for most parents in this day andl 


age—giving rise to a generation with 
a macabre sense of humour andi 
‘warped values, of what is done andl 
‘what is not done, as the second phase 
ee ee eee 
under way. 





C.H. Rao: World Development Report 
(Continued from page 4) 


. choice is really in regard to the content of economic 

reform, its sequencing and speed with wen it is 
to be carried out. 

On this, the Report Is highly prekdipäve and 

. reads like a manual of dos and dont’s rather than 

` presenting a cross-country experience with reform, 

: classifying such experience and drawing lessons 

for reform. Some such discussion is there in the 


Report but it is highly selective. Certain other: 


authentic studies which appeared recently on the 
experience with structural adjustment followed 


IMF assistance no doubt show positive and — 


encouraging results in respect of balance of payments, 
but show only moderate to negligible impact on 


growth and negative results on savings and invest- 
ment as well as on employment ard welfare. 

The Report-does not bring out the likely impact 
of reform on overall saving rates. Public savings 
may improve because of macro-economic stabilisa- 


tion. But reform could undermine equity on account 


of rise in unemployment, particularly if the reform 
results in shortage of resources for public investment 
in agriculture, primary education and social develop- 
ment in general. Last year’s Development Report 

- had advocated an employment-oriented develop- 
ment strategy reflecting a ‘poor-friendly’ approach. 
Some discussion of how poverty alleviation can be 
‘achieved through the ‘market-friendly’ approach, 
as revealed from the cross-country experience, 
would have been useful. 

The Report rightly assigns overriding importance 
of macro-economic stabilisation, as a ‘prerequisite 
for the success of other reforms such as domestic 
de-regulation, trade reform, etc. Incidentally, macro- 
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economic stabilisation as such was attempted twicg 
in India, once in the mid-seventies and again in the 
early eighties, yielding quick results without resulting 
in other complications. The Report is also right in 
suggesting that one reform without the other does 
not yield optimum results. A 

However, after discussing the merits and demerits 
of the gradualistic approach, the Report opts for 
proceeding fast simultaneously on all the fronts. 
Such a course of action would close the options for 
leaming from doing and expose the economy. to 
various risks. 

The Report outlines the case for k treatment 


as follows: 


Bold AEE EOE E acacia 
lacks credibility... Adjustment usually occurs in a climate 
of crisis. Governments do well to capitalise on the broad, 
potentially short-lived mandate for reform that crisis 
confers by front loading the reform programme. (p. 117) p» 
The Report then condudes: 

Exring on the side of speed appears to be best. Speed also 
makes sense if political opportunity for reform is unlikely 

to last. í : 


Such an approach is not in the interest of reform 
itself because, if. problems arise, some ‘of these 
reforms can be reversed or one can go slow, 
defeating the very objective of reform. Such a front 
loading can discredit governments further, if they 
already lack credibility. 

It would-be appropriate to conclude with a very 
wise statement in the Report, which is in striking 
contrast with the prescriptions mentioned above: 

In development, generalisations can be as rash as unbend- 

ing commitments to theories. Quantitative evidence of the . 

sort reviewed in this chapter is suggestive, but no more. | 

There is no magic cure for backwardness. There Is more 

than one way to succeed—if only because there are many 

different sorts of success. (p. 49) Q 

(An abeidged version of this article 
appeared in The Tines of India) 
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Declaration to Unite Left Forces of Socialist 
Orientation in Russia 


The following is the Declaration of the Initlative Group for Uniting the Russian Left Forces of Socialist 


‘Crientation. This Declaratton—signed among others by the well-known historian, 


Roy Medvedev, and the 


casmonaut, V. Sevastyanoo—is among several recent proposals to harness the energy and talent of millions of 


Soviet Communists and 


ers of socialism to build a new society based on democracy and social justice. 


The Declaration has been translated from Pravda of October 3, 1991 by Ravi M. Bakaya. 


 eLow citizens, Comrade Communists! 

coin this appeal we urge upon you immediately 
to o start work for setting up a new Russian party on 
the basis of the progressive forces in the CPSU to 
bring together the Left forces of a su alist orientation. 
It is painful to admit, but the CPSU in its former 
shape has exhausted itself as a political structure, 
lost the faith of the people and has factually ceased 
to exist. 

The CPSU bears responsibility before the people, 
before millions of common folk, who, deceived in 
their hopes and expectations, carry on their shoulders 
the heavy burden of discord, lawlessness and 
poverty. This is a tragedy for millions of Communists. 
But this tragedy pales in significance before the 
traumatic abyss into which our much-suffering 

sRussia bas been hurled. It is in these dramatic 
days—days that are also- filled with new 
expectations—that we call upon those who retain 
their political activeness and capacity to act for the 
sake of civil accord, to unite to extricate the country 
from chaos and distintegration, by peaceful and 
constitutional means, for the sake of radical renewal 
of our entire life. 

Today there is a possibility of setting up a non- 
apparat party, a strong party of people who think 
alike, a party united by common-sense ideas, noble 
aims and comradeship. This will be a party of 
Freedom, Truth, Morality and Justice. It will be a 
party which will recognise human personality as 
the principal value. Every honest toiler, every 
Russian will be able to count on support and 
defence against arbitrary rule, unemployment and 
impoverishment. All our compatriots, wherever 
they may be, ought to be sure of the constant 
protection of their interests. 


October 18, 1991 


—Editar 


These ideas, which found reflection in the new 
draft Programme of the CPSU “Socialism, Democracy 
and Progress”, can become the basis of the principles 
of the Russian party of the Left forces of socialist 
orientation. While defending socialist values, showing 
firmness and consistency, we must learn to under- 
stand and interact with all those whose chief aim is 
a democratic state with a high standard of people’s 
welfare, It is necessary to defend the society from 
Left and Right extremism and adventurism of all 
kinds, no matter from where it emanates. The 
genuinely democratic forces of Russia will find in 
the new party a principled ally. Adhering to the 
international friendship of peoples, we consider it 
important to create a mechanism of interaction 
with thqse of a like mind in other Republics. 
des, we propose to all those who share 
our views to set up regional initiative groups and 
prepare for holding a Republican founding Congress 
of the party in the last ten days of October this 
year. i 
Our contact telephone numbers in Moscow are 
451-12-84, 298-00-25 and 205-44-71. 
A. Denisov (People’s Deputy of the USSR); A. 
Maltseo (First Secretary of the Nizhgorodsky 
City Party Committee, Deputy of the City Soviet); 
V. Sevastyanov (People’s Deputy of the RSFSR; 
Cosmonaut of the USSR); A. Solovyov (People’s 
Deputy of the RSFSR; Chief Doctor of the Moscow 
City Hospital); Roy Medvedev (People’s Deputy 
of the USSR); G. Sklyar (First Secretary of the 
Obninsk City Party Committee; Deputy of the 
City Soviet, Kaluga Region); I. Rybkin (People’s 
Deputy of the RSFSR); N. Solodyakova (People’s 
Deputy of the RSFSR); E. Krasnitsky (Worker, St. 
Petersburg); Yu. Lavrenev (Worker, Moscow). O 
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Record Rs 260 crores 
foreign exchange turnover by ITC 


1990 OL Highlights 


athe nts ancl resita for 19091, has ese ul 

fronts—with a record 58% increase in foreign exchange tumover being the ; 
ITC, the Rs 260 crores tumnover in foreign exchange is the outcome of an increased thrust in 
the internanonal business arena. _ 

Working closely with domestic producers to attain wird standards, ITC 1s carrying the 
_ "Made in Todia’ mark with pride across the globe. Among ts diverse trade ambassadors are 
quality tobaccos, ollseeds, tea, coffee, spices, marine foods, home furnishings, leather goods 
and garments. Additional foreign exchange is eamed by its Welcomgroup hotels in India 
and through the Buktiara chain of restaurants abroad. a: 

Tuming markets into advantages with srategically-located foreign offices, ITC is ` 
well set to consolidate its posinon as the ‘Indian International’. - i 


New horizons, new hopes. 
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ke countless waves of the sea, 
ke ibe exuberance of aimless winds, 
ke the ceasezess flow of trees 
rat rejoice the beart of earth, 
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Ibe edge of ancient night. 
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atdens radiant in tbeir youth, 
roes who wth courage conquer danger, 
seir chains, echo the song of freedom 
the call of fhe Unknown 
om everywkere they emerge; 
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ab to meet what hes abead 
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Travel, because . S 
movement is the 
rhythm of life. 


An open invitation to the millions of our . 
countrymen in the India Tourism Year 1991 ; 


The India you know is 

beautiful But the india you 
don’t know ıs even more beautiful. ` 
A fascinating collage of myriad 
hues. Various peoples, cultures, 
languages, customs and < 
metaphors. Different faiths and 
convictions, ntes and rituals. 


Travel See the diversity, and 
the mingling The contrast, 
and the fusion. The lofty 


i Himalayan peaks on the one 
side. The soaring waves on 
the other. The endless 


EN expanse of gold-dust on the 
Thar. Exotc turbans, swirling 
ghagaras, the tinkle of bangles. 
Jubilant festivals and the air 
stirred with frenzied drumbęats. 
The mehendi, the mahawar, 
the aroma of marigold. 


India, its your country, 

know. more about it. 
Department of Tourism i 
Government of India 1; 
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PERFECT PARTNERSHIPS. 
BUILT ON BANKING EXPERTISE, DEPENDABILITY AND TRUST. 


© Tax Benefits; interest 
income upto Rs. 7,000/- 
reheat aa 
ax. Also, Investment in 
Bank deposits upto Rs. 5 
lacs fs exempt from wealth 
tax. 


Come, let’s share 
growth together. 
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PUBLIC SECTOR BANKS 
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Wet Mest 


to 


our customers 
our constituents 


our country 





Commitment is one of the things we promise and we are 
confident that it is a promise we can continue to fulfil. 


With a proven management team in place to tackle the 
‘ challenges of the future, SAIL is committed to adding 
value for customers, the constituents and the country. 


mam/go 


-LA STEEL AUTHORITY oF INDIA LIMITED 


Steel makers to the Nation 
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who do you turn to? 
has 
g touch 


When you have an. 


Amrutanjan. For 
. hundred years 


rusted 
it’s your friend, all 


nearly a 
Amrutan} 
been providing the healir 
to your headaches, back ‘aches, 
and other body aches. 
, soothing 
your 
Pain Balm 
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, CESCON Umrited, a fully 
owned subsidiary of CESC, emerges 
into the spothght today — providing 
insightful solunons and fresh new 
ideas m the vital sector of power 
consultancy. . in inadla and abroad 


Over the last 15 _ it has 


comprising some of India’s lading 
engineering talents in areas that 
extend from concept, design and 
construction to systerns engineenng, 
investment appraisal and 
independent R&D. . 


> CESCON 
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Today, in all industrial situations, Philips Lighting 
contributes the essential productivity factor. Moving 
production lines... pushing profits... tuming wheels 
of fortune. 

Philips not only create the Ideal working 
environment, an eye to safety and comfort... 

aiso effect energy savings, because all 
luminaires are specially designed and 
to optimise ; 
example, at the TISCO Factory at 
Jamshedpur, Philips India developed special high- 
luminaires for SON Lamps that resulted In a five- 


Philips Lighting 
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10 th INDIAN 
‘ENGINEERING 
TRADE FAIR 


Praga Maidan, New Delhi 
South Asia's Largest Technology Market 
14h to 218t February, 1993. Pragati Maidan, New Delhi (india) 


K Tne Confederation of Engineering Industry (CEI), the apex 
Industry Organisation, takes pleasure tn announcing the 
10th Indan Engineenng Trade Fair An International Meeting 
Ground for the bnghtest and the best m the wortd of 
Engineenng and Technology 

* The buyers will come to you- over 1 5 Lakhs India’s 
Engineenng Trade Fair is in its 16th year, it's thed and 
proven and in 1993 will be beyer and better than ever 10th 
IETF promises to be the all encompassing industry event 
which provides industry decision makers with an opportunity 
to inspect and purchase new equipment 


te Partner Country : Federal Republic of Germany 
10th IETF is posed to be one of the largest German 
Engineering & Incustral Exposition india 

Jk Partner State:Madhya Pradesh 
To highhght and project capabilttes and strengths of 
Madhya Pradesh, It has been chosen as the Partner State at 
10th IETF 


3 AVAIL OF THIS OPPORTUNITY — BOOK SPACE NOW. 








` 
Sve 


For turther mnformaton, Contact 
RAJIV SINHA 
Trade Far Department 


CE. CONFEDERATION OF 
ENGINEERING INDUSTRY 


23 26 Inatrutional Area 

Lodi Road, New Delhi-110 003 (INDIA) 
Tel 615115, 4624620 615147 
Telex ' 031-66655 85401 AJELIN 

Fax 694298 


The Business fair e Make a note © You must be there. 
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Record Rs 260 crores 
foreign exchange turnover by ITC 


Rs 2316.38 crores 


Rs 1014 46 crores 
Rs 77.52 crores 
Rs 260.00 crores 





In the unaudited financial results for 1990-91, ITC has registered significant growth on all 
tronts—with a record 58% increase in foreign exchange turnover being the high point For 


ITC, the Rs 260 crores tumover in foreign exchange is the outcome of an mereased thrust in 
the mternational business arena. 


Working closely with domestic producers to attain world standards, ITC 1s carrying the 
"Made m India’ EA ga eg E ha rar mange goa a 
T or aie cea e arbor pope yaaa leather goods 

and garments. Additional foreign exchange is eared by its Welcomgroup hotels in India 
sci hc Naas a ARCO 
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ie consolidate its position as the ‘Indian Intemational 





New horizons, new hopes. 
Indra Tobacco Division @ Indian Leat Tobacco Development Divison 
Packaging & Prinang Division è Welcomgroup—Hotels Drvimon 
International Busmess Diveson ® Agn Businesses Devisran 
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Colour TV will ako your Irving 


room come alive stunning 


pictura and sound quality you've 
never experienced before. 


speaters on the side of your TV 


roar bo wg that stunning 


eia Sa 


he e > 


‘front row’ feeling into 
living room. 


-E 49 Woes of three 


Clapeusional = sears ‘ 
from a Cobowr Television ? 
es, the VIDEOCON Surround 
Sound TV has bean conceived as 
p panah Medio Vice conten 


_ Your living room. Any cossette 


or even a Personol Stereo 
can be directly connected 


’ to VIDEOCON Surround Sound 


your 
dealer will be more 
exciting. 


| _/f it’s the latest it E be VIDEOCON 
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14. FROM THE EDITORIAL DESK: ‘ 53 On Goal? Consciousness 


New Worid, New Hopes, New ~ and Cultural Dialogue 
Challenges Avijit Pathak 
: ‘S.C. , 59 USSR: The Contemporary Scene 
15 The President’s Message too I.K.: Gujral : 
16 Isa Vasya . . 7 67 Soviet Changes: Multi- 
Mrinalini Sarabhai - + Dimensional Impact 
17 Justice to Dalits—How Long? i K.R.. Narayanan 
V.R. Krishna Iyer 71 Soviet Developments in Wider 
18 Poems of Kaifi Azmi - Perspective . 
19 Communal Violence ; Rajni ota i 
Dalip S. Swamy 75 That was the Coup that Wasn't 
23 Liberalisation: Return of the - AE Damodar 
Sahab Bahadur 83 Lessons from the Soviet Revolution 
27 On Secularism - f 85 Indo-Soviet Relations in a Period 
Lalit Uniyal of Cataclysamic Change 
31 Muslim Politics: The Real Issues _ see MAUGSNEROY 
Asghar Ali Engtneer , 95 „Reminiscences of Sharad Joshi 
35 Administration in Independent . ©, Rajendra Kumar Mishra 
India : 99 The Peacock Wars. 
. R.C. Dutt Mrinal Pande.. 
43 Tagore and the Idea of Modernity , 108 Poetry for Today ` _ 
Hiren Gohain 109 Forced Evictions and United Nations 
49 Gandhiji's ideas ine a New South Miloon Kothari ` 
> Africa ' 111 ‘UN. Resolution on Forced 


- E.S, Reddy AA . Evictions. 
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Readers, Please Note . 
This Annual Number being slightly less than four’ times the size-of an ordinary 


number, the next issue of Mainstream will Tope on November 30, 1991. 
we an . A —Editor 
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FROM THE EDITORIAL DESK 


New World, New Hopes, New Challenges 


ARE PEE E ETA E op I N EERE EENE ag aces ss 
awakening the world over. The human spirit hes been unchained and the forces which sought to crush that spirit 
so compelled to beat an ignominious retreat. This indeed is the most enduring significance of the latest events 
that have changed tha face of the globe beyond recognition. In a way this remforces the values Mainstream hes espoused 
Se I opion oe values ok ed democracy and justice for all peoples that have acquired new meaning in the 
two years. 
The pace of changes in these two years has been literally breathtakizig. This has been a period of new stirrings, of 
historic transformation. As the old shibboleths gst demolished, the artificial barriers of suspicion end mistrust that kept 


resistance, thereby 
bearing fresh testimony to the abiding. relevance of the Gandhian heritage on the global plane. Simultaneously, the 
humanist essence of the great French and October Revolutions—an whose barmers were emblazoned the noble objectives 
of “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity” before they got blurred by the inhuman barbarity that followed—is being resuscitated as 
the ito coc vm ins deck “one world” concept of Jawaharlal Nehru. 

All these exceptionally positive features of the civilisational advance towards a brave new world cannot, however, 
make one blind or insénsitive to the fears and apprehensione voiced in the Third World over ‘the broadly unipolar 
structure within the contours of à multipolar arrangement that the end of the Cold War is ushering in. These concerns are 
in a large measure genuine and intimately linked to the ground reality. Nevertheless, it is the growing reassertion of a 
civil society in the global arena that can be the best guarantee against establishment of unipolar hegenmny in the long- 
term perspective. That is the basic import of the changes triggered by the revolutionary happeninngs in the Soviet Union 


yeers ago when Mainstream was launched, dark clouds of uncertainty hovered menacingly over the 


and the world at large. 


pointer to the eventual emergence of a brighter future in the days ahead beyond the present convulsions ane witnesses in 
the Soviet land. 

Ta the waks Of (links disnion toile dianas honapra tdia of positive iioa th aael: Beset as it is with 
manifold challenges of massive magnitude, tbe ceai is carrey Tui Py 6 minority een whee eia ar 


Pe Dew pny bar miih pa opiarin i perrie Murta ers ney irae St proble of Payah; rane Asam ani 
the North-East have yet to begin in right earnest so as to set in motion the political process of negotiations and dialogue. 
This is most necessary because administrative measures only help to draw one into the blind alley. The hydra-headed 
monster of communal sectarianism is once more surfacing as the drums of conflict start beating again in and around 
Re Le ee oe ee a me a ere eee eee ee 
international-trends favouring sedular affirmation. 

‘All thosa most go hail ir haodl with, paano daonan oa power tie radne anueliéelive wad on pavers and 
destitution in the countryside and reformulation of the new economic policies so. as not to jettison self-reliance and 
national sovereignty while striving for wider global economic integration. At the same time the movement for social 
- SS ee a a 


of caste-based violence perpetrated by the socially privileged to keep the weaker under ubjugation. 

' Mainstream embarked on its meaningful voyage twentynine years ago with the purpose of playing its humble part in 
Hiishaping d a new Indik apd anew narid by oting Weak daa atd now thinking our body politic, and 

trying to eradicate dead habit and obscurantism from our social life. As it enters the t year of its publication, it 


solemnly resolves to carry on with that very endeavour to the best-of its ability and unflinching steadfastness before the 
new national and international challenges that confront us in a world which hes unfolded new hopes, expectations and 


i eao aaa a a Nai a a 


a SC. 
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‘MESSAGE 


As lstnet roam completes yet another year in its 
distinguished career, I extend to it and all those 
ETE with this Weekly, my cordial felicitations... 
I cannot but Seeart on this occasion the MEA 
| rendered to this journal by the late Shri Chittaranjan, 
who, along with Nikhil Chakravartty, set the highest 
editorial standards for einateeam:: _These standards 
have been maintained unwaveringly over the years and I 
have no doubt that in the “ideological tremors: and 
landslides of our time, Mainstream will continue T 


flow with steady vigour along its well-defined course. 


, 


R fer Katebar a» 


(R. VENKATARAMAR) 


New Delhi & 
October 11, 1991 





Faa Vaiga 


[Isa vasya idom sarvam]* 


Awakened, f deepest gift of all existence, 

The mother of the Universe < The gift of love. 

Looked upon the vast spaces i : 
Lying desolate. -Together they dwell, Prakriti and Purusha, 


. l A wholeness of perfection. 
Upon the clouds of timelessness 


A void _ Yet man accepts not happiness 
An emptiness—- _ Did not Christ call out in agony: 
A waste l ` When I give people light = 
“Crying out for fullness . Why then do they. choose darkness? 
To be created whole l a $ 
“Ya Devi sarva bhuteshu 4 Even with'plenty, greed is born 
Shakti rupena samsthita”. The need for power to subjugate, destroy, 
She smiled ‘ Raping the earth, not heeding 
Radiance lit the Universe. Earth’ mother’s cries of pain, 
x - . . Raoaging her body, desecrating her soul. 
Sparkling ` i i Devi watches silently as she herself is stripped, 


A million dewdrops lit the azure nothingness. Hoe ie assis aes 


She stretched out an arm as though beseeching. All gifts bestowed, she draws within herself . 
In that hushed moment, ; ee Empties the land of all its wealth. 


Nature was bortis: Man renlises too late i 


Slowly rising, REN herself T ME A l 


Gently with grace she laid out the enrth. ; l i 
; Kills her who brought him all her love. 
Trees. grew, flowers blossomed, > Time rolla backward ` 

Waters flowed, rivers, streamed, : 2a 


; All y lost 

The earth was renewed and blessed ' . Mil earan ceo 
With each. unravelling perfect "It isthe end of Brahma’s yuga. 
The beauty, yet incomplete wd 
me man appeared, primitive man. ` Devi once more within herself te 
Draws back her outstretched arm 
Alone he stood, ener and forlorn, Wonders, 
Softly within his mind she poured awareness, ‘When will I come again?’ 

knowledge,-skill. and strength. In silence the great mist 
Discovering all, he hunted and he fished, Envelopes her. 
Learning to live among all living beings. _In silence. 
Yet, loneliness and restlessness darkened his hours Silence... ai na 
Till Devi herself willed into being the : . | Mrinalini Sarabhai 


“The entire Universe (All This) is pervaded by the Divine (Isa). 


| 
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Justice to Dalits—How Long? 


V.R. KRISHNA IYER 


“Afterall, there is only one thing worse than injustice, and — 
that is justice without her sword in her hand.”  , 
~-Nirod Mukherji 
onstitutional, salvation, legislative libera- 
tion and human rights restoration are printed 
ction and juristic opium, so far as the Dalits of 
India are concerned. An explosive situation is 
developing. A future shock is brewing and if the 
hypocrisy of the justice promise is exposed by a 
masa upsurge, the responsibility to history will be 
of tbe establishment only. Double-think and double- 
speek have limits of tolerance. 
T> soe what is in front of One's nose needs a constant 
struggle. —Orwell 
“The law is dead; Rest in peace”—is the only 
sardonic comment believers in the dynamic and 
sensitive rule of law can make in the face of the 
phoney scenario of justice to Dalits who are 


. murdered, their sisters raped, their homesteads . 


burred down and their right to life de facto denied 
in many parts of India, particularly Andhra Pradesh, 
Biher, Madhya Pradesh and Uttar Pradesh. The 
Civi- Rights Act was enacted to redress the situation 


of ceprivation of human rights of the SC/ST. 


humanity. But the Act remained a dead letter, as 
is admitted by Parliament in the Statement of 
Objects and Reasons appended to the Scheduled 
Castes and the Scheduled Tribes (Prevention of 
Atrocities) Act, 1989. Two portions therefrom are 
gooc enough confession of the culpable delinquency 
of tke state, where SC/ST protection is concerned: 
Daapite various measures to improve the socio-economic 
conditions of the Scheduled Castes and the Scheduled 
Tribes, they remain vulnerable. They are denied a 
number of civil rights. They are subjected to-various 
offences, indignities, humiliations and harassment, They 
‘have, in several brutal incidents, been deprived of their 
life and property. Serious crimes are committed against . 
them for varions historical, social and economic reasons. 
The same Statement of Objects and Reasons 
records in cold’ blood: 
O? late, there has been an increase in the disturbing 
trend of commission of certain atrocities like making the 
Scheduled Caste persons eat inedible substances like 
haman excreta and attacks on and mass killings of 
helpless Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes and 
repe of women belonging to the Scheduled Castes and the 
Scheduled Tribes. Under the circumstances, the existing 
laws like the Protection of Civil Rights Act, 1955 and the 
nermal provisions of the Indian Penal Code have been 
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found to be inadequate to check these crimes. 

„As if to reverse this fiendish, feudal process of 
history and slumber of law, a special legislation 
was enacted in 1989 with fanfare and trumpet 
giving its provisions paramountcy and prescribing 
deservedly serious sentences for offences of 
‘atrocities’. Even the neglect of duties under the 
Act by the enforcing agencies was made punish- 
able. ‘Atrocities’ against the 8C/STs were defined 
with a broad brush and provision for periodic 
survey of the effective working of the Act and to ' 

measures for better implementation was 
built into the legislation. Indeed, some outstanding 
but naive jurists in high places even hailed the 
1989 Act as the inauguration of a new era for the 
security of the SC/ST communities, hardly 
suspecting that draconian legislation in favour of 
weaker sections was but routine parliamentary 
rhetoric. It was a paper tiger in this case and the 
perennial unconscionable praxis persisted. 


? 2 


WHEN the recent outrage occurred in Tsundur, 
an Andhra Pradesh village, to our shock and shame, 
“much sound and fury was made, petty compensations 
offered and strong action promised. A mountain in 
labour produced a mouse—a Judicial Commission 
was appointed! This country’s history since freedom 
is littered with Commissions appointed valiantly 
and their. reports ignored nonchalantly. A research 
project will reveal what a hoax the executive intends 
by creating an illusion through a Judicia] Commis- 
sion. Although in this particular case the 
Commission is one of the finest of retired Judges 
suitable for the task, the thesis is that public 
enquiries are toothless exercises with zero action 
and effective deception. In this background, every: 
sensible or sensitive citizer must support the 
demand which has come up from the afflicted 
villagers that what they want is a Special Court 
for which a special provision has been made in the 
1989- special legislation. 

Rajasthan is, perhaps, one of the States where 
the anti-atrocities law has seemingly been imple- 
mented by setting up the Special Courts 


` contemplated. But it has been done so casually 


that the law is as good as dead. The Seasions 
Judges, who are already cluttered up with their 
heavy dockets, are given powers under the 
-Prevention of Atrocities Act. They are the Special 
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Poems of Katfe Azmi 


“You find again and again in Kaifi’s poetry, the ability to rise above the personal and 


a much larger vision, 90 that 


his struggle is not his alone but becomes the struggle of all humanity’—that is how Shabana Axmi has iaterpreted her father’s 
poems. The following stanzas, translated into English from three of his poems, reinforce Shabana’s words, 


LHe lives in holy war, not In patience’s fotters . 
Blood courses in living veins, not in trembiing tears 

_ Beauty te In flying freely, not in curfing treeees 
There is another peradiee outside your man's embraces 
You, too, must keep pace with hie unfettered movement 
Arise, my beloved, you must walk in step with me. 


(Auras) 
Once the citadel ves bulit, the guarde took over 
We were left sleeping in the dust with our exctiernent of buliding 
The pein of our collective labours throbbing in every vein 
Our sleepless eyes dreaming dreams of our citadel 
This ls how the day melts on our (roofless) heads 
Night, armed with dark barbe, spears our eyes 
An ominous hot wind ts blowing tonight 
Steep shall evade us on the footpath tonight 
AR rieo, with me, ries, you and you and you j 
(Perchance) a window will open up in this vory wall tonight. f 
5 (Makear} 


Courts which, in effect, means that such litigation 
about ‘atrocities’ will suffer routine treatment of 
long pendency, indifferent hearing and eventual 
injustice. Not heard of a case where this ‘héroic 
enactment has fulfilled its purpose by way of 
conviction! Anyway, is it anyone’s intention to do 
justice to the Dalits when they are victimised and 
their women murdered or raped?. The conclusion 
which one reaches is that so far as our tribal and 
Dalit brotherhood and sisterhood are concerned, 
justice merely means paper tiger, counterfeit legisla- 
tion meant for decoration, draconian statute which 
never transfers punitive power to the victim sector! 
Even in so nationally accepted a policy as adequate 
representation to the Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes in services and posts of the 
Union and the States, dubious by-passing of legiti- 
‘mate claims of the Dalit categories is practised by 
the administration, by the publicsectorcorporations, 
why, even the Judges themselves in their adminis- 
, trative functions of selecting candidates! The usual 
alibi to justify jettisoning of the SC/ST candidates 
is the pseudo-merit plea. When confronted by the 
‘merit’ contention in extenuation of non-selection 


of SC/ST claimants, the Supreme Court in the’ 


ABS.K. Sangh case observed: 
The- colonial hangover still clings to our selection 
‘processes with superstitions tenacity and narrower 
concepts of efficiency and merit are readily evolved to 


` push out Gandhis and JPs, Ambedkars and Nehrus, to _, 


mention but a faw who knew the heart-beats of the” 
poople. I divagnté and make these observations only to 


debunk the exaggerated argument about Harijane being ~ ‘ 


sub-standard. (AIR 1981, SC 288,.at page 329) 
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—Editor 


Tonight darkness shail invade my every vein 
My eyes shall be extinguished, fry feelings and consciousness put 


to seep . 
And the fire of my buming peycte, smouldering since centuries 
(put out) 


Before the petal-soft paima of my daughter — 
Bisse my fevered forhead with cootness 

Before the strapping body of my son 

Fae CO) eee KNO TY peeves eae. 
Before the lipe of my wife 

Suck away the hest from my burning Ips 

| wil be reduced to ashes i 

And, then, the ashes shail bo scattered. . 


(Translated from the original Urdu by Imran Merchant) 





There is no remedy against die-hard prejudice, 
which is an elite malady aven. in the judiciary 


when it comes to choosing candidates for the High - 


Courts and District Courts. It would be interesting, 
perhaps intriguing, to know whether in apite of all 
the sound and fury about Mandalism’ and repeated 
assurances by the VP 'and the PV Governments, 
how many SC or ST names have been chosen for 
appointment by the Chief Justice of the State 
High Courts or of the Supreme Court. If the answer 
is none, there is something somewhere. 
Mediocracy is not the monopoly‘of the SCs and 8Ts 
and excellence, the rare quality of those now on 
the Bench. It ia blaspheme to say that SC/ST 
advocates, even if special coaching is given, cannot 
make the grade. Thode now wearing the robes 
should have humility enough not to look down 
upon the Dalits. It would be equally disturbing to 
know whether in the whole of 1990-91—the Indian 
Year of Social Justice—‘any Advocate of the SC/ST 
bracket is available and if so, why he has not been 
selected at least as District Judge. At least in 
Kerala, it is not the Public Service Commission, 
but the High Court which makes the selection, 
and in this process of inclusion or elimination of 
Dalits as District Judges, Justices too are 


accountable. The truth is that Articles 46 and 335 - 


of the Gonstitution He-frozen and inevitably ‘Dalit 
justice in this dimension is a lost cause. What is 
needed is not noises about Mandal, but voices 
raised against specific cases of selection injustice. 


-Is law a camouflage? A fraud on law by wilful 


non-implementation ia: ‘cute public deception. W 


I 
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Communal Violence 


DALIP S. SWAMY . 


n recent yeara, communal riots have spurted 
on an unprecedented scale. In 1989, 611 
persons were killed in 24 riots and in 1990, 630 
persons -were, killed-in 31 riots. These estimates 
of casualty are based on government reports. 


They provide only a partial effect of the riots’ 


because they do not include many persons killed 
in rots who are usually declared “missing”. 
Relief agencies and voluntary investigation com- 
mittees point out that in many cases the govern- 
ment estimates of casualty are as low as one- 
thirc of the actual casualty. 


Table 1. Persons Killed in Major Riots 


States . 1987 1988 1989 1990 














Ardhra Pradesh ov - 7 -= 162 
Assam 7 we ok 17 
Bibar 7 - 496 30 
Gujarat ~ 31 z 4 100 
J&K ; - = 18 - 
Karnataka = -~ 8 - 24 
MP - - . 28 - 
Maharasbhtra -- | 28 1 - 
Rajasthan - - 33 54 
U? - 289 37 87 - 248 
Wet Bengal - 14 - - 





Tc tal 


` Scures: Rajya Sabha Unstarred Question, 5568 
dated 19.4.90 and Question 828 dated 5.3.91. 





Table 1 shows that communal riots occurred - 


in several States. It is particularly disturbing to 
note that they affected even thoge cities, like 
Jaipur and Hyderabad, which were free from 
this poison until 1989. In any casa, their ferocity 
in the Hindi -heartland is noticeable, 
taking a toll of more than 50 persons per month 
The author is a Professor of Business Economics, 
University of Delhi (South Campus). This paper | 
was presented for discussion in a seminar on 
“The Problem of Violence in India” at the Institute 
of Advanced Studies, Shimla on September 11, 
1691. . 
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on an average. 

In recent riots, Muslims were the major 
sufferers in terms of both human lives and 
property losses. For example, in Aligarh, according 
to a PUCL report, 15 riots squads attacked 26 
localities, killing 92 persons and destroying pro- 
perty worth Rs 2.5 crores.! According to the DM, 
more than 60 persons of those killed were Muslims. 
In Jaipur, according to a People’s Rights 
Organisation (PRO) report, 23 riot squads attack- 
ed 56 localities killing 67 persons and destroying 
property worth more than Hs 4 crores.” Here, 
too, 43 out of the 57 killed were Muslims. In fact, 
in Jaipur communal riots erupted twice within 
less than twelve months. On November 27, 1989 
a victory procession of BJP MPs led toan outbreak 
of Hindu-Mualim riots which took a toll of six 
lives, left 300 persons injured, and gutted 139 
shops and 109 houses. On October 24, 1990 
another riot of a much greater ferocity occurred 
after the arrest of L.K. Advani. According to the 
PRO report: 

It was truly a fascist assault on the Muslims with the 

state covertly abetting the rioters, and in some cases its 

organs, especially the RAC, taking om the role of a 

surrogate fascist force. The magnitude of the second riot 

was severe by all standards. Twentythree armed mobs 

with lethal weapons attacked 56 localities. As a result, 57 

persons were killed (six Hindus, 43 Muslims, and eight 

unidentified), more than 144 were seriously injured, 229 

houses and 163 shops were looted and set on fire, eight 


mosques and two dargahs were destroyed and property 
worth Rs 5 crores were either looted or destroyed? 


9 
HUMAN rights organisations’ reports point to ` 
the following salient aspects of the recent commu- 
nal riots. First, the communal bias of the adminis- 
tration is conspicuous during and after the riots. 
Despite prior information of the ensuing trouble, 
the local administration did not take pre-emptive 
steps or it failed to effectively intervene or if 
intervened its bias against the Muslim community 
was glaring. Police officers who tried to protect 
the Muslim victims of riots could do it only 
secretly; whenever they did it openly, during 


Ci ane enema eee nn RN 


the riots, as a part of their duties, they were 
invariably subjected to humiliation and wrath 
of local political leaders. 

In chapter viii of the Indian Penal Code, 
section 146 states that punishment for rioting is 
two years imprisonment and/or fine and for 
rioting while armed with deadly weapons is 
three years imprisonment and/or fine. But the 
persons involved in recent communal rioting (as 
earlier) have rarely been convicted. The social 
bias of the local administration was equally 
glaring during the healing touch after the riots. 

Secondly, the riots have followed the hate 
campaign organised through mass media like 
public meetings, cassettes being played at public 
places, handbills, etc. This shows that those who 
planned the riots were bold enough to take the 
administration for granted. 

Thirdly, the riots have been organised by 
political activists- (ostensibly for political motives) 
tatbern than by religious leaders. The riot squads 
generally conformed to political/electoral consti- 
_ tuencies and were led by important local political 
activists. Rioters were generally assurred of 
protection against administrative action. An 
important purpose of the recent riots has been to 
redistribute the population within a city along 
communal lines by creating panic among the 
residents. This ostensibly leads to a consolidation 
of electoral support. 

Fourthly, involvement of criminal and lumpen 
elements is conspicuous in recent riots. In Aligarh 
as well as Jaipur, members of the Scheduled 
Castes were incited by political activists. This 
has created an unprecedented division at the 
lower levels of economic and social hierarchy. 

Fifthly, the targets of attack were rival business 
premises, the disputed property, or religious 
places like mosques where people normally 
congregate for worship and also for self-protection 
in crisis. The conclusion is supported by the 
following examples. In the 1987 Meerut riots, 
Muslim handloom workers attacked the Hindu 
printers as the latter controlled the formers 
sales. In the 1990 Aligarh riots, the AMU Hospital 
became the target of communal hatred as it 
blocked the prosperity of the city’s proliferating 
nursing homes, many of them run by an important 
BJP supporter who also managed. a local 
newspaper. As Sarai Hakim Takia, Safai Colony 
in Aligarh, under the cover of the riots the 
Hindu shopkeepers wanted to grab a disputed 
plot of land which is commercially quite 
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attractive.t In the 1990 Jaipur riots, several 
properties belonging to the Waqf were attacked. 

A PRO report on the Jaipur riots narrate the 
following incident in Brahmpuri: 


that no one would be allowed to enter that premisa." 

This is acase ofcommunal war without confron- 
tation which, nevertheless, rendered a traditional 
resting place of the Pir disputed. 

Increase in urban land value and adminis- 
trative indifference prompt the urban lumpens 
to grab open plots wherever available and 
whenever possible. Even in normal times several 
cases of land ing for temples have come to 
light. In Delhi recently a pattern of such land 
grabbing has unfolded. Small public parks or 
open land along a water drain or roadside area 
are grabbed in discrete steps for temples. Planning 
for transforming one type. of public land into 
another is invariably done by criminal minds 
rather than by religious persons. These temples 
eventually harbour supporters of the criminal 
ringleaders. A nexus of crime, money and politics 
then tends to crystallise around such illegal 
possession. 

Another aspect of the recent communal riots 
is the commercialisation of their occurrences. In 
Jaipur, by November 30, 1990 speculators had 
staked Rs 1.5 crores on the possibility of another 
riot on the day of kar sewa on December 6, 1990. 
In Meerut, the amount involved was said to be 
about Rs 3 crores. This makes a riot a commercial 
activity even though the odds are against the 
speculators. Kor example, a person who stakes 
Rs 60,000 for a riot can easily invest (spend) Rs 
20,000 on producing (creating) riot at an 
appropriate time through hired criminals. If the 
riot occurs, he makes Rs 30,000 and if it does 
not, he loses Rs 60,000. Given the background of 
communal hysteria in the country, this type of 
investment acts like an igniting element which 
makes a riot poasible. This explains the use of 
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caseettes and involvement of criminals in recent 
riots c 


+ 
ADMINISTRATIVE bias, hate campaign with 


religious overtones, involvement of criminals - 


and lumpen elements, and economic and political 
motives-are the familiar fascist aspects of the 
recent communal riots at micro levels. The 
scenario at the macro level also incidates the 
emergence of fascist tendencies. 

Two recent trends are notable in this context. 
First, a large number of retired generals, 
brigediers and other military officers have rushed 
in groups into the BJP fold at a time when the 
BJP has militantly made Hindu revivalism the 


shee--anchor of its bid for power. Secondly, . 


military intervention has been frequently sought 
to regulate political problems since 1980. For 
example, the military performed ‘Operation 
Bluestar’ in Punjab, and it assisted civil authority 
durimg the recent upheaval over Mandal and 
Mandir and in notoriously violent and rigging- 
pron3 areas during the mid-term elections. These 
interventions might not convert the: military 
into a rogue elephant, aggressively taking over 


the reins of power. But they clearly indicate the ` 


communal polarisation of the military and make 
it ths ultimate custodian of the most important 


democratic instrument—free and fair elections—’ 


which legitimises the rule of the dominant class. 


The communal polarisation of the military - 


has not yet congealed into a decisive political 
factor. But its significancee lies in the constellation 
of three trends. k 

First, communal polarisation and inefficiency 
of the para-military forces (Provincial Armed 
Constabulary in UP. and Rajasthan Armed 
Constabulary), police, intelligence agencies and 
bureaucracy are no longer a matter of doubt. 


` Secondly, criminalisation of politics has become . 


institutionalised on a frightening scale. Since 
the Sanjay Brigade in the 1970s the Congress 
has kept all types of criminals and lumpens— 
bootleggers, smugglers, dacoits, drug peddlers— 
in its fold. The BJP, which professes itself as 
morelly superior, has fielded over 30 known 
dacoits in the mid-term-UP elections. Its Bajrang 
Dal harbours and promotes . lumpen elements 
who have been quite active in recent communal 
riots in the North. These political parties, 
including the JD and SJP, distribute party tickets 


: 
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to dacoit and criminals with dozens of cases 
against them, and seek .the support of dacoit 
gangs in rural areas and mafia gangs in ‘cities; 
some of their candidates even hire criminals to 
capture polling booths. This trend has created a 


_ cult of pelf and power, torned the structure of 


political accountability, and generated a powerful 
momentum to destroy democracy. 

A third unmistakable trend is the convergence 
of the dominant sections of Non-Resident Indians, 
foreign arm dealers and their fixers, and Indian 
business houses of the most unscrupulous kind. 
The elite children, who went abroad and escaped 
the struggle in India during the 1950s and 1960s 
and acquired Green Cards or foreign citizenship, 
are now the leading NRIs. This generation of 
salf-exile has forged links with a host of corporate 
predators and unapologetically rapacious busi- 
nessmen. This combine has become a potent and 
powerful source of money, comfort and connections 
to the entire Indian political crowd, especially to 
the operators i in the ruling party with the longest 
innings. The eagerness with which important 
leaders of the BJP, SJP and Congress recently 
met Khashoggi amply testifies this hypothesis. 

Thus, communal polarisation of the military, 
police, bureaucracy, and political parties, growing 
violbnce and crime in politics, growing nexus 
between foreign elements, lumpens and unscrupu- 
lous Indian businesamen are all operating in 
tandem. The growth of Hindu communalism is 
itself authoritarian, majoritarian, destructive 
of democracy and plurality, and hostile to social 
reforms. Its fusion with criminalised politics 
and unscrupulous Indian and foreign business 
interests can diminish the prospects of the parlia- 
mentary political system. If this combine gets 
the military’s support, Indian fascism in full 
form will materialise. In the event of proclaiming 
the Emergency this time, the USA and its allies 
are likely to back-up the regime, which has 
already capitulated. 

In conclusion, a note of warning seems 
appropriate. Socially conscious persons can ignore 
this emerging danger at their own peril: Em 
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Liberalisation: Return of the Sahab Bahadur 


ARUN KUMAR 


~ 4 


low growth in India is supposed to bea 
consequence of the shackles placed on 

n industry, export inefficiency 
of Indian labour and the low level of technology 
‘available. Government intervention is seen as 
the villain of the piece. The solution proposed is 
a reduced role of the state in the economy, 
disciplining of labour, import of technology, 
opening up of the economy to foreign capital 
(MNCs) and freedom to Indian big business. 
Protectionist tariffs and quotas are supposed to 
have made Indian industry flabby and the MRTP 
and the FERA had reined in those who were 
apparently rearing to grow. However, why did 
the private sector not expand in the international 
markets which are supossed to be free? Were 
there any restrictions on exports? In fact, there 
wers a variety of incentives for export promotion. 
E Indian big business and the MNCs in India 
wers indeed dynamic and only reined in by the 
MRIP and the FERA, they could have expanded 
abroad, by exporting. In India itself, whichever 
areas they wished to expand in, they did so. 
Their average rate of growth was higher than 
tha: of industry as a whole. If they had exported 
mcre,. they could have grown even faster. It is 
argaed that.they were too comfortable in the 


domestic market and, therefore, did not make - 


the effort abroad. Yet, the truth is that by 
exporting more they could have enlarged their 
pro-its. Why did they not utilise this opportunity, 
if they are supposed to be dynamic? 


-Libzralisation and the Balance of Payments 
The MNCe’ interest lies in the Indian market 
anc not in providing competition to their parent 
companies in the world markets. The strategy of 
the MNCs is controlled by the parent companies 
who wish to maximise their global profits and 
not only that of a subsidiary. For this, export 
from India was hardly a priority. It is unclear 


The author is a Reader at the Centre for Economic 
ftudies and Rlanning, School of Social Sciences, 


sawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi. 





how liberalisation would alter this. Perhaps, 
100 per cent equity may change this since then 
the MNCs would get the entire profit for 
themselves and would have no fear of loss of 
control over technology. Even then, exploiting 
the Indian market may remain their priority. 

Indian big business cannot export more until 
it’ gets acceas to foreign markets. It did set up a 
few multinational firms of its own. By and large 
they failed. The experience of the ‘dynamic’ 
Indian company, TELCO, illustrates this. It had 
to retreat from the South-East Asian market in 
the-seventies. Its technology was obsolete and it 
did not or could not develop its own. Its inter- 
national collaborators were obviously not willing 
to give it new technology for this plant. It is 
worth noting that in most foreign collaboration 
agreements (whether with equity or technical 
or financial collaboration) in India, there are 
restrictions on exports. 

How would liberalisation change this? Would- 
Indian businesses suddenly be allowed access to 
technology and markets for exports? How would 
this enable the MNCs to maximise their global 
profits? Would not a surge of Indian goods manu- 
factured with cheap labour constitute a threat 
to their global profits? Indian businessmen may 
get access to some intermediate level technology 
and be able to compete better with other Third 
World countries. Would this not result only in 
the deterioration of India’s and its competitor's 
terms of trade? While this cannot be a reason for 
not exporting more, it only puts to doubt the 
idea that much more foreign exchange could be 
earned through this route. 

For Indian exports not to lower the global 
profits of the MNCs giving technolgy or acceas to 
markets, the terms on which intermediate level 
technology may be made available to Indian 
businesses would be quite stiff. This would mean 
a drain of foreign exchange from the country in 
the form of repatriated profits and fees of various 
kinds. There would also be an outflow of foreign 
exchange since. foreign collaborators- insist on 
their own consultancy and supply of plant and 
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equipment. Finally, the mechanism of transfer 
priting to boost the collaborator’s profits would 
be resorted to and would be another source of 
drain of foreign exchange. Indian businessmen’s 
own interest in stashing some of thelr profits 
abroad would make them collude with the MNCs 
in all this. 

The import intensity of the economy would 
rise as a consequence. Even if exports rise, they 
would do so with a gap. New plants take time to 
come into production. In the interim, the balance 
of payments situation would worsen. Foreign 
equity which is likely to come will mostly be in 
the shape of payments for consultancy and plant 
and equipment. However, for imports of raw 
materials and intermediates for new plants, 
foreign exchange would have to be spent before 
sales occur. 

Maruti-Suzuki and other collaborations of 
the eighties are examples of this. Even today, 
eight years from the time Maruti started 
operations, it is a net foreign ‘exchange loser. 
There are reetrictions on exports of Maruti 1000 
while Maruti 800 has not been able to penetrate 
any significant markets abroad; not even in the 
Third World countries. Obviously, Suzuki has 
not been able to help Maruti exports and does 
not see it as helping increase its global profits. 
One can ask: in the last eight years, how much 
have India’s exports risen as a consequence of 
the liberalisation in the automobile and the 
consumer electronics sectors? 

If not in exports, would liberalisation enable 
Indian big business and the MNCs to help the 
Indian economy to raise its rate of growth? 
Where would the markets be? Internal or external? 


Liberlisation and the Rate of Growth 

Liberalisation seeks to give incentive to the 
private sector by raising the share of profit in 
national income. This enables both the local 
businesses and their international collaborators 
a higher profit. But then the size of the internal 
market tends to decline. Exports then need to 
surge to compensate for this shrinkage of the 
internal market. A trade surplus becomes nece- 
sary; otherwise excess capacity and lower profita- 
bility follow. These dampen new investments 
and deepen recession. 

Further, with a rise in the share of the MNCs 
in the national income and specially m the 
investible surplus in the economy, the country 
becomes more susceptible to their dictates. This 


sets the stage for the MNCs to extract greater 
conceasions, like more liberal repatriation of 
profits and import of raw materials and inter- 
mediates. They could also force more areas of 


investment to be opened to them. These are at ` 


present reserved for the small scale or the vital 
infrastructure areas. 

Investments under the new dispension, to 
upgrade technology, would lead to a higher 
capital intensity and, therefore, to lower levels 
of employment generation. A high income island 
would emerge. This would further narrow the 
base for the expansion of the internal markets. 
The Indian economy’s strength has been its 
internal market. This would be sapped. Indian 
businesses would be the logera. The small and 
the medium busindéases, dependent on the local 
markets, would be immediately hurt. Big businéss 
would feel the pinch with a delay. 

In a nutshell, with the weaknesses of Indian 
business in terms of technology and access to 


. export markets, the liberalisation path as 


envisaged would only mean an increasingly 
greater susceptibility of the Indian economy to 
the dictates of the MNCs. It would lead to a 
stagnation of the internal markets and an 
expansion of the external markets only to the 
extent the MNCs desire. 


Liberalisation and Inefficiency in the Economy . 


Inefficiency in Indian industry is a reason for 
the current weak bargaining power of the Indian 
economy vis-a-vis the advanced countries. Labour 
is blamed for this. However, its share in the 
national income has been declining. If black 


' economy is taken into account, then the share 


has fallen substantially since the early seventies. 
In spite of its rising share in the economy, 
Indian business has not invested in the 
development of technology. This in spite of 
substantial concessions to such activities. 

In the name of technological development, 
big business indulged mostly in marketing and 
advertising. Tt has lacked a national perspective 
and increasingly indulged in activities. which 
undermined national priorities. How does the 
liberalisation process force Indian business to 
change its attitude? Specially when it would 
have easy access to foreign technology? It is 
ppur Of greater promis even fas a parent of 
the MNCs. 

The rang share of bakanna 
of inefficiency in the economy. It is also the 
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source of the balance of payments problems in 
the sconomy. The leakage of the black savings 
from the economy are in the form of smuggling, 
flight of capital and havala market transactions. 
These together add upto three times the balance 
of trade deficit (Re 10,000 crores). In other 
worcs, the country does not have a balance of 
payments problem but for the actions of 


businessmen. The ones on whom the country is © 


today reposing faith that they would pull it out 
of the morass. 

B.ack economy is also the cause of the fiscal 
crisi3 in the budget and a cause of the high cost 
economy. It lowers the collection of direct taxes 
and forces the government to look for other 
sources of revenue. It is the cause of the rise in 
indirect taxes, borrowings and the interest rates 
- inthe economy. These raise the cost of production. 

It is argued that opening up of the economy 
would result in competition in the Indian economy 
and would make Indian businesses more compe- 
titiva. They would loge their monopoly profits. It 
is also argued that today the incentive to invest 
‘is weak and this needs to be raised through 
concsesions to business. Clearly then if monopoly 
profts go, the incentive to invest would be 
lowered. It is never made clear why the present 
leve_ of incentive’ to industry is inadequate or 
what would be an adequate level of incentive. 

Tae answer is linked to the rate of returns 
available in the black economy, to the fiscal 
crisis and to the government administered rates 
of returns: If in banks and on government 
securities one gets a high rate of return, then on 
other investments which by definition are more 
risky, one would expect an even higher rate of 
return. 

B2caus of the growth of black economy, direct 
tax collection has lagged behind and forced the 
government to borrow. To borrow more, the 
government has had to offer higher rates of 
inte-est and tax concessions. Without this, funds 
remain in the black economy where the rate of 
return is high and’are unavailable to the 
government. All this means lower direct tax 
collections and higher interest payments in the 
subsequent periods. Thus, the need for borrowing 


riser and the budget is set in a vicious trap of. 


morz borrowing, more tax concessions and higher 
interest rates. 

With higher returns on safe securities, more 
inceatives for investments in production become 
neccesary.. More concessions then follow. But, 


more incentives mean lower direct tax collections. 


Ceteris paribus: this means more government 


borrowing and, therefore, a reduction in the 
incentive to invest. The way out is to lower the 
fiscal deficit and the interest rates offered by the 
government. The IMF has also suggested this 
but the route prescribed by it has problems since 
it narrows the home market and makes the 
country more dependent on forces outside its 
control. 

The way out lies in using the route of direct 
taxes to enable the fiscal deficit to be lowered 
and reducing the rates of return on unproductive 
investments, It could, if boldly pursued, enable 
the country to lower indirect taxes, including 
customs duties. With these steps a) the share of 
the black economy would decline, b) the moet of 
production would come down, c) the demand for 
import intensive goods would fall, and d) the 
incentive to investment in productive channels 
would rise. 

Easier entry of firms into areas of production 
would not necessarily lead to greater competition. 
In many areas of major -production there are 
already a large number of firms, even in hundreds. 
Like in textiles, sugar, cement, tyres, fertilisers, 
cycles, automobiles and televisions. In the US 
there are three automobile manufacturers and 
India has more than that number. In most areas, 
South Korea has fewer firms than India. So 
entry and exit by themselves are not that critical 
for competition. 

What free exit and entry would,. owever 
achieve is that firms will set up production 
where the demand is buoyant. This would be for 
items demanded by the well-off sections of society. 
Even here, if the market size is small and trading 
more profitable, the item would simply be importéd 


. under a liberalised trade regime. The distinction 


between essential and inesaential goods would 
disappear. Production or trade would be for 
what the market signals. Clearly, this would 
depend on who has the purchasing power and 
what the MNCs see as in their interest. 

Over and above the macro consequences of 
the liberalisation package, as discussed_above, 
there are also the micro ones. Reductions in 
controls and bureaucratisation may follow. 
However, these benefits would be swamped by 
stagflationary effects. In fact, they may make 
government intervention in areas of poverty 
removal, and law and order more necessary. 
Both unproductive expenditures and total 
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government intervention may rise. 
Liberalisation and Foreign Capital 


A preference to foreign equity capital às opposed 


to loans is expreased. The stated reason is that 
payments on equity begin only when the profits 
are generated. It is also suggested that there is 
a risk involved in equity and if a loes occurs, 
then no profit need to be repatriated. However, 
as already argued, the drain of foreign exchange 
begins long before the production begins. If the 
rates of profit turn out to be much higher then 
the rate of interest to be paid, the drain would be 
large. There are plenty of examples where the 
entire capital was repatriated within two to 
three years of the start of production. On an 
average the. MNCs have earned a higher rate of 
return in India than other similar companies so 
that the probability of a loss or low repatriation 
is small. 

Liberalisation is supposed to enable flow of 
foreign capital specially from the NRIs. They 
are supposed to have a large amount of capital 
and skills not available in India. However, even 
recent events suggest that much cannot be 
expected from this route. The NRIs have been 
repeateddly given conceasions but have not 
responded in a major way. They are hard-headed 
businessmen. They have left the country not for 
patriotism but to make their fortunes. They are 
unlikely to respond to calls of patriotism which 
are not laced by high profits. 

For instance, India tried to attract their savings 
to bolster its foreign exchange reserves. However, 
substantial amounts did not come till India 
offered much higher than the international 
interest rates. Then too at the first. sign of 
trouble, they started withdrawing funds recently 
and made the crisis worse than it was. In dollar 
terms what they have deposited in India is not 
much more than the amount in 1987 and the 
interest payments on it. In other words, not 


much money has been coming into these accounts - 


in the last four years. 

There is also a problem with equity in allowing 
the NRIs concessions not available to Indians. 
Those who have stayed back to contribute to the 
economy will be the ones who would be doubly 
discriminated against. They would have sacrificed 
by staying back or returning to India and would 
again be asked to sacrifice to pay the NRIs more 
concessions. 

Further, a distinction needs to be made between 
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professionals wishing to return to India and big 
capital from the NRIs. The former should be 
welcome. The latter is an entity whose source is 
likely to be dubious. Funds have been leaking 
out of the economy for a long time. Some of the 
NRI funds are suspeected to be from these sources 
and also on account of smuggling and drugs.-The 
entry of such funds into India would bring with 
it political clout and the capacity to play a role in 
Indian politics. ~ 

High-powered visits by Chandraswami, 
Khashoggi and such people only point to the 
increasing role of such money in our politics. 
The politics of the border districts, as in Punjab, 
J&K, Tamil Nadu, Manipur and Nagaland’ is 
already subservient to the dictates of such people. 

Allowing the NRis to bring in gold will also 
not help the country. It would go into private 
hands and not be available to the government 


.for conversion into foreign exchange. It is unlikely 


to lower the gold prices in the country since the - 
premium is what would attract such gold. The 
rupees accruing to the NRIs would be available 
to them in India for use as they like. This would 
make Indian politica more susceptible to NRI 
influences. 

In a nutshell, liberalisation as is being imple- 
mented in India has two components: granting 
concessions to local and foreign businesses to 
make the economy more ‘dynamic’ and debureau- 
cratisation. The latter is certainly needed by the 
economy but this is not the same as the retréat ` 
of the state from the economic sphere which is 
what is being pushed through. 

More concessions is the opposite of what the 
economy needs to deal with its present crisis. _ 
This is because of the macro consequences of 
such a policy. Firstly, it places faith precisely in 
those groups who are the cause of the problems 
of the Indian economy, who have not shown the 
dynamism expected from them in either exporting 
or in stepping up the rate of investment in the 
economy. In fact, they have resorted to and 
promoted the black economy, flight of capital, 
etc... Secondly, it would lower the growth impulses 
in the Indian economy itself and force it to 
depend even more on the dictates of the advanced 
countries. Thirdly, in tackling the fiscal crisis in 
the wrong way, it will open the economy to even 
greater pressures from foreign capital, the NRIs 
and the MNCs. The heydays of the 100 per cant 
equity company, the East India Company, seem 
to be returning. P| 
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On Secularism 
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o understand secularism even in its most 

TE sense, it is neceasary first to 

it from other associated ideas with 

whica it is frequently confused. In other words, 

we must clearly grasp the distinction between 
the following five notions: f 
G), the concept of secularism; 

(ii) the process of secularism; 

Gü) minority protection; - 

(17) the necessity for a plural society in 

India; and ; 

(7) a secular state. 

ites primary meening of the erm paia E 
this-vorldly. This sounds simple enough, but it 
has many profound implications which will become 
clearsr as we proceed. To start with, it is ob- 
vious that secularism, or this-worldiness, is 
contrary: to religion in some essential way. It 
does not indeed signify the obliteration of religion 
as such, but it plainly posits a new role for 
religion. And that role, inspirational rather than 
insticutional, is posited. for all religions without 
exception. Secularism cannot and does not exclude 
minctrity religions from. its purview. That is to 
say, the concept of secularism applies univer- 
Poy APA VEDOT eee ee OCENY 
religion. . ~ 

That is the ideal. 

Bat we cannot abruptis and at no stoko as 
it were, transform a traditionally religious society 
into a secular one. The process of. secularisation 
is a-long-drawn historical pròceæ. It entails a 
transition from traditional modes of thought, 
‘feeling and action to modern modes of thought, 
feeling and action. It is a pragmatic procees that 
inch-des compromises and adjustments along 
the way, and minority protection is a valid principle 
for tae proceæ of secularization. For if the mino- 
rities feel constantly: threatened there will be 
violent reactions of a communal nature,- and 
secularisation will suffer a setback. - 

Unfortunately, an opportunistic effort is being 
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made by fundamentalists to transpose the prin- 
ciple of minority protection, which is valid only 
for the procees of secularisation, into the very 
concept of secularism and thus destroy the ideal 
itself. On the other- hand, there is a set of 
fanatics who would like to push out the principle 
of minority protection even from the process of 
secularisation. 

Both alternatives must be firmly rejected. 

The correct position is to insist at all times on 
the ideal of secularism, and on its applicability 
even to the minorities, but to freely make 
reasonable pragmatic adjustments in the process 
of secularisation. The ideal must be stated 
fearlessly and never compromised under any 
ents ab 


India is a plural society, and it is sometimes 
argued that the inevitability of pluralism in 
India makes impossible the. application of any 
universal ideal like seculariam. ‘Now there is no 
doubt that plurality is one of the most 
characteristic features of Indian civilisation. No 
other civilisation, not even-the Chinese which is 
the only one comparable to it, has the richness 
and diversity of India. But this diversity can be 
a source of great strength, or of equally great 
weakness, depending upon whether it is.or is 
not a product of an underlying unity. The choice 
for us, therefore, is not between pluralism and . 
its abeence, but between a pluralism, that is, 
unity and order, and a pluralism, that is, disunity 
and chaos. What we want is, a vital, Hving 
pluralism, not a rotting, decadent one that can 
permit: polygamy, female infanticide and sati.' 
To deny the application of universal ideals to 
India is to destroy its civilisation iteelf. For such 
denial would exclude also truth, love and justice. 
Universal ideals are, therefore, unquestionably 
applicable even for India’s enormous diversities, 


‘but the application of them needs to be in 


-confprmity: with India's special genius. 
The example of Indian music will make my 
point clear. A raga, any raga, is governed by 





certain principles and is a definite and identifiable 
something. Yet it can be rendered in an infinite 
variety of ways. No one, not even the greatest of 
musicians, can exhaust its poosibilities. The 
musical raga is a prototype of the cultural 
pluralism that we require. Like a raga and 
unlike traditional religion, secularism isa guiding 
principle, not an enclosure. It is open-ended and 
permits religious and cultural diversities. 


+ 


SECULARISM is frequently equated with a 
secular state and a secular state is believed by 
some to be a state that is not run on the principles 
of any one religion. So that if the state tolerates 
or compromises with all the varieties of religious 
fundamentalism, it is still considered secular. 
This is absurd and quite wrong. A secular state 
has to remain‘aloof from all religions, not 
compromise with all of them equally. Essen- 
tially, it is a state that keeps the rights and 
obligations of its citizens separate from their 
religion. But secularism is a wider concept and 
secular state is merely a part of it. Secularism 
requires that the citizens themselves keep their 
religion separate from the rights and obligations 
of citizenship. A secular state is indicative of the 
secular attitude of the state; secularism stands 
for the secular attitude in the common man. 


Secularism is, therefore,. possible only when- 


religion itself is understood in a new way and 
acquires a new role, that is, a spiritual and 
inspirational rather than legal or institutional 
role. 

A secular state can. play an active and indeed 
activist role in secularising society. This it can 
do by not surrendering territory already annexed 
for secularism and by constantly striving to 
extend the secular domain. Just as we have 
planning for economic development, we can have 
planning for secularisation too. But that would 
require great sincerity and alertness which have 
‘been almost totally. absent in the post- 
independence epoch. 

It must, however, be understood that a secular 
state cannot exist artificially and in isolation, 

if society itself is also not becoming 
secular. Either the state-forges ahead with secu- 
lar reforms, or it will be pushed back and 
overwhelmed by the forces of religious 
fundamentalism. 

The first requirement for combating religious 


_ hope for 


Acndamentalives and helping society to become 


- secular, is conceptual clarity. Secularism is in a 


primary sense a statement about religion—from 
the outside. It is not a negation of religion, nor 
a prescription to destroy religious diversity. It is 
an assertion that religion properly belongs to 
the private domain, that religion exists to pro- 
vide sustenance to a man in his inner life but 
that it cannot dictate to him on social, economic 
or legal matters. It is a demand that all reli- 
gions shed their social, personalities and that 
religion eventually becomes a private affair of 
individuals. In concrete terms, for India it means 
dharma without varnashrama and din without 
shariat. 

It is eect important to understand that 
secularism is an authentic ideal and that it has 
not been artificially manufactured for ad hoc 
purposes. That is to say, secularism does not 
exist merely to combat communalism, or to prevent 
Hindus from having a Hindu state, or to disturb 
the complacency of traditional Muslims in India. 
Secularism is an ideal that is valuable for its 
own sake. It is an ideal that corresponds to the 
needs of the modern age and is in consonance 
with the demands of authentic religion itself. 
Unless and until this is realised, there i little 
in India. 

The character of modern religion, or tiie: nature 


_ ofreligion for modern man, can best be exemplified 


by contrasting the specific features of the modern 


_ age with those of the ancient one. I would put it 


like this: All traditional societies were founded 
on the inertia of the masses. All modern societies 


` have to base themselves on the aspirations of 


the masses. That past inertia accounted for the 
relative stability of traditional societies, and 
this present explosion of consciousness underlies 
the restlesaness and turbulence of modern, socie- 
ties. Because of the preasure of market forces 
and populist politics: (or the ego of dictators), we 
shave yet to properly distinguish between the 
authentic and the inauthentic aspirations of the 
masses and to integrate the authentic in a satisfac- 
tory theoretical synthesis to begin with. One 
thing, however, is clear: the masses are 


increasingly being individualised and traditional 


structures have to be-re-modelled to accommodate 
this reality. ` i 

Because traditional Societies: were founded on 
the inertia of the mases, traditional religion 
reinforced this inertia by explaining life-events 
‘and social processes ‘as being part of the natural 
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order of things. This it was able to do because of 
the peculiar quality of Authority that it possessed 
in all lands. This ity of Authority is inherent 
in traditional religion and arises from the following 


. facts. 


In all traditional religions there is first of all, 
a God in the high heavens, omniscient, 
omnipotent, merciful too indeed, but essentially 
one who watches and ofwhom we had better be 
careful. At a second level, there is a revelation 
from ‘God (through an Avatar, son of God, Prophet, 
or Grru) and a scripture with the authority of 
God. At a third level, there are intermediaries 


- and rituals, prayers, fasts, all with the authority 


of scripture. And all three authorities—God, 
scripture, ritual and intermediary—are at a 
fourth and final level imposed upon man who, 
born free, is then everywhere in chains. 


+ ` 
IT is the specific character of the modern age 
that man is striving to break his chains and to 
overtarow -all irrational authority. Man seeks 
growth, self-development, creative expression, 


and he seeks the social and material conditions 
that will make such growth, development and 


expression posaible. It is in this broad context - 


that a religion of Authority has become a bondage 
for man, and he fervently aspires to free himself 
from it. A man-centred religion is the authentic 
demand of the modern age. 

“The old religions say he is an atheist who. 
does not believe in God. The new religion says he 
is an atheist who does not believe in himself.” 
Modern man seeks a religion that will express 
his fee and true nature, not the power and 
authcrity of God, or scripture, or intermediaries. 
He seeks a religion of opportunities, not of pres- 


-criptions; an enabling religion that frees him for 


growth, not one that is imposed and binding. 
Modern religion, because it is man-centred,.does 
not ccntradict humanism. It is rather an extension 
of the commonly perceived boundaries of 
humenism. 


Such a ere religion will in the very ` 


nature of things be more individualistic, varied 
and .eclectic, entirely free from the rigid and 
binding structures of traditional religion. Indeed 
every genuine seeker will have to find and live 
out hs own religion, for true religion cannot be 


preeccibed but must be discovered for oneself. - 


Just as the idea of hereditary occupations, so 


normal; natural and inevitable in traditional 
societies, is dying out, 90 alao the notion of fixed 
hereditary religions will eventually have to die 
out. ` 

It is one of the pathetic illusions of traditional 
religionists that their particular scripture 


‘represents absolute and literal truth and ‘that 


religion resides in that scripture. The fact is 
that religion exists in the heart of man, not in 
the pages of books, no matter how sacred they 
may be considered to be. And a scripture is 
valuable not’ for its literal meaning but for the 
resonances it can evoke in me. To conceive of 
religion as scripture is to objectify an essentially 
subjective process and to convert a vibrant voyage 
of self-discovery into a sterile submission to 
authority. The truth of religion is not a “given”, 
not an objective truth; it is the truth of the inner 
life of man. 

The tradition-bound man (and his number is 


in millions), who is conditioned since childhood 


to reverse his particular scripture, will have to 
learn to perceive religious truth in his own 
heart and to accept the possibility that the way 

in his scripture may be good in general 
and yet not his good, not hie particular way. 
Even where a scripture is taken on faith as 
unconditional truth, religion begins only when 
the reading of it evokes an anthentic response in 
the readers (or hearer’s) heart. If I read a 


- scripture repeatedly, or say my prayers according 


to its prescriptions, but my action evokes no real 
response in me, religion has not even been born. 
And if I persist and make a show of it, my action 
is not a religious one but a compound of folly, 
hypocrisy, and mockery of religion. ` 

The central problem of religion, and indeed of 


. life itself, is to be able to distinguish between the 


authentic and the inauthentic in one’s own self. 
This no scripture by itself can teach, for it is a 
faculty required in the appreciation of scripture 
itself. It is a faculty, moreover, that grows only 
if one is genuine in all one’s activities. If in, 
work, in social life and in play, I am a master at 
deceiving others, I will automatically become a 
master at self-deception too. I shall have gained 
the whole world, and lost my own soul. This is 
the usual condition of most men who gain 
prominence in society through the acquisition of 
wealth or power, or the manipulation of media. 
But no. man can permanently conceal from: him- 
self the emptineas of falsehood. So such men 
frequently seek “religion”. And they bring irito 
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their religion the same spirit of cunning, deceit necessity of certain prayers and rituals... Religion is a 
and manipulation that has served them so well relationship established between man, everlasting Hfe, 
in their other activities. They gravitate towards 224 Ged ià conformity with reason and 
the inauthentic, towards whatever is quick and ite destined aim? - ; om 
ready-to-serve, usually the authority of inter- ‘ I have spoken above, first, of the 
mediaries and rituals. It is in this way that straightforward, primary meaning of secularism, 
socially. and politically powerful but intrinsically - and then of its deeper implications for religion ” 
worthleas individuals . reinforce the masses in itself. I propose, finally, to touch briefly ‘on 
their illusions. - i secularism in its widest sense, as man’s utge to 
-It cannot ke tented oroin ra is seek justice and well-being in-this world here 
not merely living according to prescribed rituals and now,. instead of waiting ‘for justice in the 
and prayers: Indeed the very word prayer is next: 
objectionable, suggesting as it does an external Man’s well-being demands not general and 


activity. The correct word is aspiration, which abstract equality,- but the concrete and special ` © > 


indicates a condition of soul; and without aspi- opportunity for.each individual to be deeply and 
ration prayer is mumbo-jumbo. Religion is not truly himself, The society we live in is 
external activity, it is not drill or play-acting. characterised by oppreasive social relations, and 
Religion is an inner activity of transforming conditions of extreme physical deprivation, that 
oneself, a grappling with one’s own nature. It is routinely cause the violation of the personalities 
not what a man does, or appears to be, but what of the weak and the poor. These conditions also 
he is actually and constantly in the process of result in the dehumanisation of the rich and the 
inwardly becoming that constitutes his religion. loss of ordinary human sensitivity by them. 
Therefore, it is not enough to say that religion is. This, too, ip tragedy, though of a different 
a private affair. It is in truth a man’s secret kind. 
affair with the divine. And the secret becomes <The suierings of this lif are hot worihy to 
aa a a mane merit tbe glory that! is to come,” says Thomas 
in some fori : Kempis in one of his consolations.‘ That is the. 
: ‘ ; BS g traditional religious attitude to all human suffer- 
+. are - ing, whether avoidable or not. The modern secular | 
f : mo attitude, by contrast; is Promethean, especially 
I would like to round off this discussion on -towards all-avoidable human suffering. It seeks: 
religion by quoting two of the great pioneers in to alter social relations, and the material condi- 
the transition from traditional -to modern tions of life, so as to secure dignity and. self- 
conceptions of religion, Swami Vivekananda and respect to all. In so doing ‘it keeps clear of 
Leo Tolstoy. The richness and magnitude of scriptural prescriptions of social order. Its ideals 
Vivekananda’s contribution cannot be understood’ are the ideals of real human dignity, not of 
by narrow-minded fanatics, and it has not been alleged divine will. | 
appreciated by progressives chiefly because he The liberation of women, and of labour; social 
was not a Danish or a German philosopher but justice; ‘the establishment of genuine grassroots 
merely an Indian like the reat of us. One of the democracy; the acceptance of human rights and ` 
more striking definitions of religion: given by of pluralism; economic development for removing: 
Vivekananda is this: -> - poverty; an active concern'for the environment 
aehu ie teal divina The goal intomanitert thit- as.the larger whole of which we all form a part— 
_ Divine eee Cee poe ae all these ideals and’ Strivings express modern 
Brier g oe nelson cuanto man’s commitment to take this sorry scheme of 
- and be free. This is the whole of religion. Doctrines or things entire and to, remould it nearer to the 
_ dogmas, pe Etats OF Booka, oe teres ce rare ate bat .’ hearts desire. . : 
Tolstoy, who was not merely a supreme novelist pee cee with me three meanings ot 
but aleo t thinker, lains the’ secularism: the straightforward meaning that 
i a grea religious exp lies: onthe surface, a’ second that represents its 


essence of religion thus: ~ d 
epths, and ʻa final one that indicates its 
peer arn ple E spaciousness. ‘Taken thus in its full amplitude, 


taken place at a particular time, noris it a belief'in the ~;' o aie (Continued on page 30) ` 











Muslim Politics : The Real Issues 


ASGHAR AH ENGINEER 


artly for religious and partly for historical 

i reasons Muslim politics in India tends to 
centred around highly emotional issues. The 
first most significant instance of the massive 
participation of the Muslims in the freedom 
struggle was on the issue of the Khilafat movement 
towards the end of the second decade of the 
twentieth century. This perhaps was the first 
instance of taking up a highly emotional issue to 
draw the Muslim masses in the political processes. 


The articles written by Maulana Abul Kalam. 


Azad urging the Muslim masses to participate 
in the Khilafat movement in Al-Hilal and Al- 
Balagh were also highly emotive, though of 
immsnge value for the freedom struggle. Maulana 
Muhammad Als Comrade in English and 


Hamdard in Urdu’ were no less emotive. The, 


Khilafat. movement aroused intense emotions 
among the Muslims throughout India. Thus one 
can say, without belittling the importance of the 
Khilafat movement, that the very foundation of 
Muslim politics in India during the British period 
was laid on an emotional issue. Though Maulana 
Abu_ Kalam Azad changed the tone and content 
of his writings after the abolition of the Khilafat 
in Turkey and as a consequence of its becoming 
a non-iasue. in India, the tone and content of 


Mualim politics, however, did not change and. 


remained highly emotive. 

Another important dimension of Muslim. politics 
in India has been that it was controlled either by 
feudal or- by religious elements. There never 
emerged a strong bourgeoisie among the Muslims 


in India. There were the commercial bourgeoisie’ 


along the ‘west coast and to some extent among 
the Tamil Muslims but they were not only insigni- 
ficant in number but also unable to decisively 
influence Muslim politics in India. It should also 
be roted that even the Pakistan movement was 
led 3y middle class elements and supported by 
feucal elements. The industrial bourgeoisie were 
conspicuous by their absence. This was the reason 


Tae author, a leading Muslim intellectual-activist, 


Jsthe.Director, Institute of Islamic Studies, Bombay. . 
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` India also seemed to keep 


why Jinnah, the founding father of Pakistan, 
had to mobilise support for Pakistan on a highly 
emotive basis. Slogans like ‘Islam in danger in 
India’ had to be raised to arouse Muslim emotions. 

If we want to understand the tone’and content 
of Muslim politics in India today we will have to 
see it in this historical light. There has always 
been a dearth of rational and 


cream of the Muslim society migrated to Pakistan 
for greener pastures and those left behind were 
marginal peesants in the rural areas and artisans, 

“workers and lumpen elements in 
the urban centres. A few influential religious 
and secular leaders left behind provided the 
leadership stuff. The middle class among the 
Muslims who chose to remain behind was extre- 
mely weak. It is still comparatively weak even 
after 44 years of independence. It is the strong, 
educated and professional middle class which is 
expected to provide a rational and pragmatic 
leadership to the community. 

Other developments in post-independence 
the- tone of Muslim 
politics over-emotional. The birth of independent 
India took place in extremely tragic circumstances 
with the country getting divided along communal 
lines and lakhs of people on both sides being 
slaughtered. We in India too could, never come 
out of this communal hang-over. Also, competitive 
communalisin proved worse. It kept the communal 
cauldron boiling all the time. This was the worst 
thing which could happen to any country. We 
should look little deeper to understand the genesis 
of competitive communalism in our country. 

India, with its teeming millions and grinding 
poverty, remained bogged down in unresolvable 
problems. The Nehruvian model also failed to 
deliver the expected results and with the demise 
of Nehru not only ended an era but also the 
generation of sincerely committed politicians. 
Now we'had politicians who were mere operators 
and least interested- in changing and transforming 
the society. Even Mrs Gandhi, when she began 
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to feel politically insecure in the early eighties, 
resorted, although subtly, to playing the commu- 


nal card. Since the early eighties competitive . 


communalism acquired a very sharp edge. From 
this point of view the last decade proved- to be 
-worse for the country. This decade saw the 
effulgence of Hindu communalism giving birth 
to problems like the Ram Janmabhoomi-Babri 
Masjid controversy. So far Muslims were accused 
of mixing politics with religion. Now the majority 
commynity also resorted to it with full-blooded 
vigour. The BJP shed its pretence of Gandhian 
socialism and integral humanism and invoked 
the sadhus with their trishuls in their politics. 
Thus we can say that even Hindu politics acquired 


- emotional overtones. Hence both the Muslim as , 


well as the Hindu leaders, engaged in a political 
competition, exploited religion for political ends 
not only thereby impairing communal harmony 
and peace but also greatly weakening the secular 
and democratic forces in the country. What 
could be more unfortunate for a poor and backward 
country like India than to fight its tenth Lok 
Sabha elections with the primary focus on the 
Mandir-Masjid- controversy? For a section- of 
. Hindus and for the Muslim community it became 
by and large the principal issue of politics. Our 
country must come out of this unhealthy commu- 
`- nal syndrome if it has to focus on real issues. 


+ 


WE would like to throw, in this article, some 
light on the real issues which ought to he the 
integral part of Muslim politica in India. It is 
only when communal competitiveness is de- 
emphasised that we would be able to concentrate 


on the real issues. If the Muslim leadership can, ~ 


for the time being, bring these substantive issues 
facing the Muslims into limelight and begin to 
wok for their. resolution, the communal tempe- 
- rature will certainly come down in the country. 
If the traditional leadership does not take up 
this challenge, a new leadership from amongst 
the educated Muslims will have to come forward 
and work on these substantive issues. 
Needless to say, there is comparatively much 
more poverty and illiteracy among the Muslinis. 
There are many more illiterates among the 
Muslims—70 percent, according to one estimate— 
than among the other communities. . Female 
illiteracy among the Muslims is even higher 
compared to the other communities. The cause 


of illiteracy is of course the greater incidence of 
poverty, and poverty and illiteracy in turn lead 
to slightly higher birthrates which in turn 
consistute one of the powerful factors responaible 
for the spread of communalism among the majority 
community. The birthrate among the Muslims 
is not as startlingly higher as it is made out to be 
but only slightly higher as demographic studies 
have shown. But even this slightly higher rate 
cannot be brought down without eradicating 
poverty and illiteracy. 
The high-powered Gopal Singh Commission, 
appointed by Mrs Gandhi in 1981, had made a 


. series of highly useful suggestions to alleviate 


poverty and illiteracy among the Muslims. 


-There are 41 districts'in India with a concentra- 


tition of the minority population. These districts 
have been identified under the 15-point 
programme too. The :Gopal Singh Commission 
has made a series of recommendations for these 
minority cOncentrated areas. As for the promotion 
of education and eradication of illiteracy, the 
Commission makes some suggestions. -Ip says 
the Education Department in the States may 
examine providing special Extension Officers 
for the target groups (minorities) at the block 
level, or at least at the district level; ashram 
type schools should be established in the areas 
inhabited by the minorities; special schools should 
be opened by the government in predominantly 
Muslim localities; in the sphere of the work in 
which they (the minoritles) have been traditionally 
occupied, special training schools should be opened _ 
for them; adult education centres and night 
schools should be opened in every Muslim moAalla. 


' Also, to secure better representation in the All 


India and Provincial Civil Services,’ special 
coaching institutions should be opened in regions 
having a concentration of the minorities. The 
Commission also recommends that polytechnic 
and other technical institutions should be opened 
in areas predominantly inhabited by the mino- 
rities. It further suggests that special. cells to 
give the minorities information and guidance 
may be set up in those block districts having a 
sizeable concentration: of the minorities. 
These recommendations would go a long way 
towards: spreading education, both general as 


- well as technical, among the Muslims. Some of’ 


these recommendations are also covered under 
the 15-point programme initiated by Mra Indira 


. Gandhi. Whereas the Gopal Singh Commission 


eee ET there is hardly > - 








any monitoring of the implementation of the 15- 
poinz programme. The Muslim leaders, engrossed 
in playing emotional politice on the Shab Bano 
and Babri Masjid issues, are just not bothered 
about these substantive issues. They have not 
mounted enough pressure on the government to 
implzment the Gopal Singh Commission Report. 
There has been no attempt to monitor information 
on implementation of the 15-point programme 
either. The V.P. Singh Government did try to set 
up review committees at the State and Central 
leve_s to monitor the implementation of the 15- 
point programme but that was done just before 
fall of the government led by him. One does not 
know what happened to it thereafter. 

The Muslim intelligentsia should realise that 
it is no use depending on the opportunist Muslim 
leadarship. It is not interested in the welfare of 
the Muslim community and is given to promotion 
of its own interests. The young Muslim intellec- 
tuals, professionals and others should, therefore, 
come forward to spread: the benefits of these 
suggestions and recommendations, as well as 
the -mplementation of the 15-point programme. 
Apart from taking the benefits of these schemes, 
they shoud also launch drives to dradicate Ilite- 


racy from amongst the Muslims in their respective . 


areas. They should learn from the campaigns 
launched in the Kottayam district in Kerala and 
certain areas of West Bengal to make thém 
hundred per cent literate. These were greatly 

cam There is much to learn 
from them. It is true that all sections of society 
had put their -resources together for these 
campaigns. Similarly, all sections of the Muslim 
community should, come forward, sinking all 
other differences, to launch such drives. They 
can get financial assistance from government 
sources too. It should be remembered that in 
West Bengal a Muslim Education Officer had 


played a very vital role in eradicating illiteracy. . 


Tae Gopal Singh Commission also makes a 
series of recommendations for the economic uplift 
of tte minorities both in the rural as well as the 
urben areas. There are a sizeable number of 
artisans in the urban areas among the Muslims. 


The Commission recommends that cooperative’ 


societies of weavers should be organised on a 
large scale with adequate credit support; 
cooperative societies of artisans working in the 
hand printing textile industry sector should be 
organised; the State Cooperative Federations 
should procure all the goods produced by such 
cooperatives on a priority basis. The Commission 
also says that yarn banks should be set up by the 
` Stata Governments either through the State 


Cooperative Federations ‘or the corporations 
operating in this sector. The mills in the private 
as well as in the cooperative sectors must produce 
the full quota. of bank yarn and 80 per cent of 
their products should be sold to these institutions 
at prices fixed by the Committee to be set up by 
the government. Also branches of commercial 
banks should be established for artisans and the 
flow of credit ensured for them from the 
commercial cooperative banks. Furthermore, 
free flow of finance to the banks and the 
cooperative societies engaged in meeting the 


‘credit requirement of the artisans in the urban 


areas should be ensured with the help of the 
National Bank for. Agricultural and Rural 


_ Development (NABARD). 


We find that there are extremely useful sugges- 
tions in the Gopal Singh Report for the Muslims’ 
economic upliftment. Rather than the. usual 
breast-beating about discrimination against the’ 
Muslims, some initiative must come from the 
social activists from amongst them to put pressure 
on the government to implement these schemes. 
This will create a great deal of confidence among 
the Muslim masses who are feeling quite insecure. 
It will-also divert attention from highly emotive 
issues like the Ram Janmabhoomi-Babri Masjid 
controversy. 

There is also a dearth of social activiam among 
the Muslims. They must throw up, from amongst 
them, more and more social activists taking up 
concreté social and economic issues. These acti- 
vists should join hands with those from the 
other communities and adopt a strictly secular 
and ‘progressive approach. This will increase 
mutual intercourse and mutual confidence. There 
is a great need for the Muslims to take initiatives 
for communal harmony. Whenever communal 
riots break out it is the Muslims who suffer 
more. It would, therefore, be in their own interest 
to always take initiatives in promoting peace 
and harmony through inter-faith diflogue and 
various: other similar means. 

“Some Muslim activists and scholars from the 
South and South-East Asian countries like India, 
Pakistan, Bangladesh, Malaysia, Indonesia, 
Thailand, etc. have:taken the inititive to form 
an Asian Muslim Activists’ Network (AMAN) 
with theintention of eradicating poverty, spread- 
ing literacy, working for women’s rights and 
promoting inter-faith, inter-ethnic and inter- 
communal understanding and harmony. It is 
certainly a welcome. sign. Let us hope others 
from amongst the Muslims will follow the example 
of AMAN and set up more. such secular and 
progreasive groups. E E 
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LALIT UNIYAL: On Secularism — 
i (Continued from page 30) ' aen 
E N E E ea 6 Great anal 
authentic ideal, indeed asa central ideal $i this 
age. 

I am`not bere polineinail with the obia 
and paradoxes of the secuļar attitude, especially 
the freedom and hence also the fear of freedom 
that it evokes. I am concerned to point out that 


; secularism, „rightly understood, embodies . a 


vision, greater inspiration and‘ more 
progressive outlook on life than that provided 


by traditional religions whether of the macy 


or the minority. > 

Instead of ‘putting the isoue before the -peo- 
ple in this broad and generous light and seeking 
to inspire them with a new faith, our politi- 
cians are working overtime to protect the diffe- . 
rent religious groups in their illusions, half- 
truths, narrow irreligion and folly. The’ pro- 
paganda that our. self-serving politicians are 
unwittingly bringing about great progressive 
- transformations in society is hypocrisy, or worse. 
The transformation of India depends profoundly 


-on the:quiet and steady activities of its religious 


reformers, thinkers, artists and activists, that is 
to say, on the inspiration: provided by authentic 
individuals, authentic organisations, end authen- 
tic movements. 
Authenticity means serving the truth ana not | 
a using it for one’s personal ends. Great tasks 
‘inevitably require a great deal of time, and it is 
the function of authentic individuale., and 
movements to maintain the unwavering: pres- 
sure of a great ideal over extended periods of 
‘time. This is the. way-in which great ideals 


. triumph and new world-views. establish. them- 


selves. Only when. that has happened will we’ 

have an India that is at_peace with itself and one 

that is on the way to becoming a better society 

pad abet neon ee ane ae 

world. ~ ne 7 1, i 
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Administration in Independent India 


R.G. DUTT 


ndia’s independence in August 1947 was“ 


in the nature of constitutional transition 

one form of government to another, not a 
violent or revolutionary break from the past. 
Not anly the machinery of government but various 
inst-tutions in the country remained intact. They 
continyed to function, until they’were changed 
or reformed by the new government. Indeed, 
there were only two institutions in the country 
that were substantially changed, one’ more 
drastically than the other. The prinéely order 
was abolished completely, and the land tenure 
systam changed to the extent that.the zamindars 
ceased to exist. For the rest, the task of the new 
government was to build anew, ee 
exiscing institutions. 

The emphasis thus was on continuity, a ‘on 
change, and this applisd to the administrative 
machinery as well. This machinery was taken 
over wholesale from the colonial regime, not 


mersly the personnel but the organisational ` 


pattern, and- more importantly, the procedures 


for transacting business which determined to a ` 


larg> extent the manner in which and the outlook 
witk which the adminsitration functioned.-Stich 
empdbazis on continuity had its advantages, though 
in £ restricted manner, even in’ the field of 
administration. In the Indian context it was of 
great help in restoring law and order-and in 
rehebilitating millions of displaced persons. It 


was a task of restoring the status quo.anie in a ` 


situation rudely disturbed by the negative forces 
of ccmmunal passion. For this an administrative 
machinery designed to maintain the status quo 
was well-suited. 

- Tae problem, on the other hand, arose when 
the same adnilnistrative machinery was used, 
not <0 restore the status quo ante ‘but to build a 
new India. This task of building, though it 


involved no destabilisation of existing structures, 


represented the forces of change, not of continuity. 


Tre author, a retired member of the Indian Civil 


Service, is a the Government- 
Ailai i pi : 





New India could not be built on the ethos which 
governed a colonial country. The administration, 
if it was to be a partner in the “great adventure”, 
as Nehru used to put it, of building a new India, 
had to imbibe an outlook and adopt means radically 


- different from thoee of the colonial administration. 


This was the dilemma which faced the new 
independent government as soon as it had the 
opportunity to turn its attention to the task of 
development. Independence of India, not having 
been attained by a violent seizure of power, no 
strategy had been outlined or a blueprint worked 
out for the exercise of power immediately after 
independence. The transfer of power was made 
by an instrument which drew liberally on the 
-Government of India Act, 1935, and it was assumed 


‘that the machinery of the government which 


had served for the earlier period before indepen- 
dence would, with- necessary) modifications, 
continue to serve after independence, at least 
‘until the new government with the help of the 
Constituent Assembly or otherwise -decided to 
make alternative arrangements. And so it did. 
The new Constitution of India which came into 


- force on January 26, 1950 did indeed hold up a 


new vision of India, but this vision.was to be 
realised by constructive work, with as little 
destruction as posible. 

The dilemma, however, of an adminsitrative 
machinery designed and trained to promote a 


“regime at beet paternalistic but basically authori- 


tarian, and its use in the interests of continuity 
for an entirely changed concept of administration, 


not only of democratic but of participative develop- 


ment, soon manifested itself. It could be resolved 


` only if there was a radical change in the attitude 


of the administrative personnel and an equally 


‘radical overhaul of -procedures - from their 


emphasis on checks, counter-checks, rules and 
precedents to gensral-sympathy for the people 
and the ability to enlist popular enthusiasm in 
the tasks of their own development. This was a 
colossal task. It could-be achieved only if the top 
administrators, that is, i Secretaries 
and senior officers shared this outlook. In actual 
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“ON 


fact, though Nehru articulated repeatedly the 
need for change, very few either among politicians 
or among -bureaucrats shared his views, and 
Nehru with his myriad problems had neither 
rc ea a a i 
his vision into reality. 


+ 


NEHRU’S views on administration have been 
painstakingly collected by a former administrator, 
A.P. Saxena, in two companion volumes.” The 
first explains and comments on Nehru’s views 
whica have been extensively quoted, while the 
secord is a collection of his speeches with a 
Foreword by Dr S. Gopal, Nehru’s official 
biographer. The publications are timely if only 
because they give a good view of Nehru’s concept 
of the role of administration in the proces of 
demccratic development, and provide a bench- 
mark between what was aimed at and what was 
actuelly achieved. 

The gap between the role that Nehru wanted 
the- administration to play and the role actually 
played by it today is indeed wide. Far from being 
committed to the tasks of development and playing 
acreative role in the process, there isa widespread 
feeling that bureaucracy by its “red tape” has 
retarded development. There is also the criticism 
that at senior levels sycophancy has replaced 
independence of judgement and, what is worse, 
at the lower levels of bureaucracy, be they in the 
police or in development administration, the 
functionaries have aligned themselves with the 
dominant forces, with the “upper castes” denying 
the help and protection due to the poor and the 
lowly. 

It i not necessary to go into a detailed discussion 
of the extent to which these criticisms are valid. 
There may well be some exaggeration in them, 
but itcan hardly be denied that the administration 
has not functioned in the manner envisaged by 
Nehru. There is little commitment to development 
and there is even less appreciation of the fact 
that Jevelopment to be real must he based on 
PEA Pa uci OF Mie people: It cannot be 
imposed from above. 

Why has this happened? Why has the 
administration failed to live up to the expectations? 


*Nehrc oa Administration (1990), p. 188, price: Re 190. 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Indian Administration (1991), p. 196, 


. price: 3s 210. Both published by Uppal Publishing House, 


Daryagan], New Delhi. - 


In particular, why did Nehru who wielded supreme 
power fail to. shape the administration, over 
which he presided, according to his vision? Does 
this indicate that Nehru was a poor administrator 
himself? 

Dr Gopal.in his Foreword to the later volume 
‘has referred to this view of Nehru, and has 
characterised it as a misconception. This, however, 
needs further consideration. Dr Gopal is right in 
holding that the role of a Prime Minister is “to 
keep an eye on all key activities of government, 
ensure that he secures the. loyal and willing 
cooperation of all his officials and involve popular 


participation in nation-building activities even 


if this slows down the pace of progress”. He is 
‘also right in maintaining that Nehru “had the 
right approach to administration”: and that 
subsequent events do not “cast a shadow on his 
understanding of the correct principles on which 
the governance of free India should be based”. 
But neither his “approach to administration” 
nor his “understanding of the correct principles” 
of governance is questioned when he is criticised 
as a “poor administrator”. What is referred to is 
his failure-to translate his approach to adminis- 
tration, or the correct principles of governance 
which he certainly understood to the actual 
functioning of the administration of which he 
was the unquestioned leader. 

A perusal of his writings on the subject, mainly 
his fortnightly letters to the Chief Ministers 
quoted profusely in the first volume, and of the 
speeches compiled in the second show that Nehru 
lived in the realm of ideas. He certainly developed 
a correct approach to administration, and he 
had a vision of the role that he wanted the 
administration to play, but there are few clues 
in his speeches and writings of how to get about 
the task and make the administration play this 
role. To take one instance, he was concerned 


. with bureaucratic proliferation, particularly at 


the Secretariat level, but neversought to ascertain 
to what extent this proliferation was due to the 
system of repetitive noting by a hierarchy of 
officers, some of whom were certainly redundant. 
On the other hand, he reconciled himself to the 
proliferation as when he said in his speech in 
Parliament on the Appleby Report on September 
10, 1956, that “the more socialist we get in this 
country, the more will bureaucracy grow”, adding 
a little later: “But the point is that we cannot 
eecape bureaucracy, though we must improve 
it.” (Jawaharlal | Nehru and Indian 
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Administration, p. 98). 

It can be gaid with very good reason that the 
role of the Prime Minister is entirely different 
from, and indeed much higher than, that of an 
administrator. It is, therefore, no denigration of 
Neh-u to say that administration was not his 
forte. That was not the misfortune the Indian 
administration suffered from. The misfortune 


- was that in the task of balancing continuity with 


the change that the Indian administration badly 
needed, the forces of continuity were ‘allowed to 
precominate. The case for change was never 
coherently presented, and very little change 
was actually incorporated in the style of func- 
tioning of the bureaucracy. 

This happened: because among the Ministers 
the only one who had a grip on the country’s 
adrrinistration was Sardar Patel. Sardar Patel 
was, however, no advocate of administrative 
change. He was a nationalist, a democrat (in 
Marxist parlance a bourgeois democrat), and a 
passionate believer in the unity and integrity of 
Ind‘a. For him the mission was complete when 
power over the whole of India was transferred 


. from foreigners to a Central Indian authority. 


He admired the British administration, though 
not their domination, and had no vision of a 
social transformation aided by responsive 
administration. Among the rest of the politicians 
there were critica aplenty of the administration 
inhsrited from the British, but such criticism 


` was based not so much on a constructive vision _ 


as to how the administration should function 


, but on petty feelings of rivalry that the admhinis- 


tra-ors were being given more importance than 
the local politicians. 


2% aa + l 1 


THE present writer was fortunate enough to 
spend more than a decade, immediately after 
independence, in the Home Ministry which was 
then incharge both of Personnel and of Adminis- 
trative Reform. The conclusion that the forces of 
cortinuity rather than of change predominated 
is born out of this experience, though retrodpec- 

tivaly. The need for administrative reform was 
talked about often enough, and on several occa- 


sions eminent persons were requested to study 


‘the problem and make their recommendations. 


The first was A.D. a veteran member 
of the ICS. A more comprehensive study of the 
machinery of government was later entrusted to 
N. Gopalaswami Atyangar, an experienced admi- 
nistrator who had served as the Dewan of several 
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Princely States before joining Nehru’s Cabinet. 
A study was also entrusted at one stage to Ashok 
Chanda, a member of the Indian Audit Accounts 
Service who had risen to the rank of Secretary to 
the Government, of India and was counted as one 
of the ablest amongst them. They were all eminent 


. persons. Neither their eminence nor their inte- 


grity could be questioned, but their experience 
had been in colonial administration, 


in the case of Gopalaswami Aiyangar 


thereby. They could hardly 
translate the vision that Nehru had ofan adminis- 
tration enthusing the hitherto deprived sections 
of the population to aseert their rights and work 
for their own development. 

The position was not far different in the case 
of the only foreign expert who conducted a study 
of the Indian administration. Dr Paul Appleby 

administration not 


- was an American expert on 


only in his own country but in Europe too and 
beyond. He was very well disposed towards 
India, and considered the Indian administration 
one of the ten-best in the world. He did make 
some scathing comments, and not without justifi- 
cation, about delays in decision-making and of 
lack of clear objectives, but in his case too his 
outlook was circumscribed by the administrative 
needs of the developed societies. It was unfair to: 
expect him to outline a blueprint for a developing 
sociéty which aspired to adopt a “socialistic 
pattern”. 

‘The reports of the “experts” did serve a useful 
purpose. They highlighted some of the common 
problems of all democratic administrations, and 
suggested solutions for them in the Indian context. 


- There were problems ofcoordination, ofdelegation 


of power and accountability for its exercise, and 
similar other matters. They sometimes even 
questioned long established procedures which 
not only caused delay but led to uncontrolled 
proliferation of the bureaucracy. The practice of 
repetitive noting by a hierarchy of officials, 
which has already been referred to, was one 
such. Dependence on notes and counter-notes in 
files to resolve differences of opinion, instead of 
discussions at meetings or even on the telephone 
was another. The system of peons or chaprasis 
attached to officers to move files from one source 
to another and perform other routine duties 
might have been relevant in the leisurely colonial 
days when the rank of an officer was judged by 


-the number of such persons attached to him. It 


was not only meaningless but in fact counter- 
productive when the number ofofficers multiplied, 





and the speed of decision-making became the 
essence of good administration. 

And yet, though some weak attempts were 
made to change the system, bureaucratic resis- 
tance proved too strong. If the Finance Ministry, 
for instance, an attempt was made to replace 
Assistantes, Section Officers and even Under- 
Secretaries by Finance Officers, assisted by 
Personal Assistants, who merely kept the papers 
in order. If the Finance Officer could not dispose 
of a case within his own powers he could send it 
up to an appropriate higher officer for orders. 
The experiment, however, was abandoned after 
a brief trial, and was not repeated. Similarly, an 
attempt was made to replace the system of peons 
attached to officers by a common pool of 
messengers. The effort, however, was declared a 
failure and abandoned for good. 

The fact is that such practices, however wasteful 
and even counter-productive they may seem to 
be in the present context, were entirely consistent 
with and even born out of the circumstances 
that existed in the colonial regime, and the 
attitude which characterised the colonial adminis- 
tration. The colonial regime was interested in 
maintaining law and order, and in collecting the 
revenues of the state. For the rest, the colonial 
administration adopted a paternalistic maa baap 
attitude restricting their activities to granting 
or rejecting the “prayers” of the petitioners. 
Characteristically, such “prayers” ended with 
the sentence (at least in Bengal when the present 
writer served in the districts before independence): 
“And the petitioner shall as in duty bound ever 
pray.” In these circumstances, the colonial admi- 
nistration could afford to be leisurely. Considera- 
tion of petitions could be delayed. for nothing 
serious hung by their acceptance or -rajection. 
Besides, in those days the number of decision- 
makers had to be restricted, for the “natives”, 
except a selected few, could not be entrusted 
with decision-making. The procedure, therefore, 
provided for elaborate examination of all cases. 
The pros and cons of a case had to be carefully 
set out, and all relevant rules and precedents 
quoted. This was the task of the lower levels of 
administration, so that when a case came up to 
the decision-maker it was fully ripe for a decision. 

Circumstances have changed radically since. 
Petitioners no longer pray, “as in duty bound” or 
otherwise. They now demand their rights. Delay 
in decision-making is no longer inconsequential. 
A grievance not redreased promptly may lead to 
an explosion of public anger. The cost of the 
delay in sanctioning projects can be enormous. 


And yet, while circumstances have changed 
beyond recognition, the old attitudes persist. All 
those who are involved in the process of decision- 
making, and even those who are placed in positions 
to render petty services to the citizens, do not 
realise that they are paid to render such service 
which is indeed the raison d’etre of their existence. 
They feel they are doing the “supplicante” a 
favour. There is no sense of urgency at all. This 
attitude is evident as much in the petty bank 
clerk or postal clerk behind the counter as in 


functioning at various levels in the State and | 


Central Governments. 


+ 


TT is this failure to imbibe the correct attitude of 
service in a democratic state pledged to serve 
the poorest and the weakest that is the weakness 
of our administration. It arises out of a failure to 
develop a commitment to the basic principles of 
our Constitution. Such a commitment would 
have marked a radical change from the old 
attitude of governance, and should have been 
imbibed in the first instance by those at the top 
of the administration at the stage of transition. 
If they had imbibed the change it could have 
been transmitted by the process of recruitment 
and training to their successors. This did not 
happen. In the matter of recruitment, for instance, 
apart from testing the academic attainments of 
the candidates, emphasis was placed on “officer- 
like qualities” in terms of the old attitudes of 
governance, rather on testing the genuineness 
of their sympathies for the weak and the lowly. 

Training plays an important part in building 
up the attitudes of government servants. Here 
again, though more attention was paid after 
independence to professional training than during 
the colonial regime, there has been little of in- 
service training after independence. Such in- 
service training, when fresh recruits to senior 
services were placed in the charge of older officers, 
played an important part in shaping the attitudes 
of the former during the colonial regime. This 
practice has now practically been abandoned, 
perhaps because the older officers are today far 
too ‘occupied with their own work to bother 
much about the recruits. 

Whatever the reasons, however, the fact 
remains that there is no commitment of the civil 
servants to the basic values of the Constitution 
today as there was to the British Raj and to the 
claimed superiority of the rulers to the people in 
the earlier regime. Consequently, there has been 
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no change from the earlier attitude to “govern” 
to the present need to “serve? the people. This 
lack of commitment is not merely a negative 
factor. It creates a vacuum which allows wrong 
values, such as careerism, sycophancy and even 
corruption to creep in. ` > 

This is the biggest failure of our administration. 
It is a serious failure as-recent events in the 
Soviet Union have shown. In spite of the ideological 
fervcur of the Great October Revolution, 1917 
and .ts avowed objective to usher in a classless 
society, a bureaucracy developed right in the 
hear: of the Soviet Union and in all its wings 


whica increasingly alienated itself from the people _ 


and grèw into a privileged class by itself. The 
blame for this cannot be placed entirely on what 
is called the command system of the economy. 
Such a system may havp called for extensive 
state intervention and, therefore, an all-pervading 
bureaucracy. Even without such a system, 
however, even if socialism is replaced by capitalism 
or bysome form of mixed economy, state interven- 
tion :n a modern state will continue to grow, and 
the bureaucracy will continue to play an important 


role. The need to control proliferation of the ` 


bureaucracy and to motivate it to serve the 
people in accordance with- the proclaimed 


objectives of the state will, therefore, still remain. ` 


India can be indifferent to the danger of an 
alienated bureaucracy only at her own peril. 
The post- independence history of the Indian 
adm-nistration is one of missed opportunity. 
The zhange from the rule-ridden, authoritarian 
role of the bureaucracy to a committed one of 
partnership in development could have been 
made more easily than now in-the years that 
followed the independence. The urgent need, 
however, to restore law and order and rehabilitate 
millions of refugees when the transfer of power 
was taking place, not only diverted attention 
from the task of reshaping the administration 
but, what was perhaps more important, increased 
the reed to rely on the status quoist bureaucracy. 


The need for continuity in the bureaucratic © 


insticutions was thus strengthened. It was natu- 
ral, therefore, thst it was round the old inherited 
bureacrats, who continued to be the core of the 
adm-nistration for the next decade-and-a-half 
and more, and in their image, that the bureaucracy 
prolifsrated. Unfortunately, few politicians shared 
Nehru’s perception of the need for a new orien- 
tation, a new commitment for the bureaucracy, 
and Nehru himself, partly because of his preoccu- 
pation and partly because he lacked the necessary 
adm_nistrative Rec, made little progreas in 


‘translating his perceptions to reality. 


- Circumstances, however, do not stand still 
nor do they allow institutions to be static. With 


‘the transfer of power, loyalty to the British Raj 


lost its relevance. The commitment to the British 
which had held together the British Indian 
administration, encouraged integrity, and frown- 
ed on corruption which besmirched its image, 
disappeared. No new loyalty, such as loyalty to 
the Constitution of India, took its place. The — 
tradition of Civil Service neutrality was too 
weak to meet the needs of the change. In this 
vacuum, undesirable traits like careerism, ayco- 
phancy and even corruption, emanating from 
lumpenised politics and an increasingly acqui- 
sitive society, tended to creep in. 
It will be a, coloasal task now to reform the 


administration, but it is a task which needs to be 


performed if India is not to go the way of many 
countries in Asia, -Africa, Latin America and 
now in East Europe. In this task the two volumes 
under reference containing Nehru’s thoughts 
on administration and his vision of the role that 
the administration should play in India’s develop- 
ment form a humble but essential contribution. 
They will remind us of what we failed to achieve 
and set the goal for our future endeavour. O 


When restraint and courtesy 
.. are added to strength, 
the latter becomes irresistible. 


Mahatma Gandhi 
(1931) 


Wis Ralmal Sumermal Surana 


JUNA BAZAR 
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LEFT FRONT GOVERNMENT 
FELICITATES 
PEOPLE OF WEST BENGAL 
FOR THEIR MASSIVE MANDATE 
FOR THE FOURTH TERM 


WE PLEDGE : 


x Economic uplift of the tolling masses 
Particularly the socially backward section. 
* Extension of Democracy to the grass-root level _ 
x An Environment of Communal Harmony and Amity 
+ A Responsive Administration that Looks to the People 
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Tagore and the Idea of Modernity — 


REN GOHAIN 


agore's idea of modernity had all such familiar 


components as a critical and self-conscious 
outlcok, an acknowledgement of.a major role for 
science in society, and an acceptance tempered by 
critidam of a democratic frame for the society and 
the state. He had probably inherited them from 
the leading representatives of bourgeois liberalism 
like Mill and Arnold. But he had-thought through 
the consequences and implications of these ideas 
in the Indian ‘context. He was disdainful of a 
wholesale transplantation -of Western ideas and 
ideologies to India and, gave a great deal of 
importance to the role of the agent borrowing such 
ideae primarily for his own use. 

Hence in his thoughts on this subject certain 
Westsrn elements seem to have relatively lees 
weight. For example, the idea of secularisation 
does not have prominence. Religion, or rather the 


spiritual heritage of India, continues to have a- 


seriois role in his thought and it tempers his 
enthusiasm for reason and science. On the other 
hand, there is an awareness of a much more violent 
clash with tradition than is to be found in Western: 


discourses on the subject. In Western discourses: 


there isan implicit sense of modernity as growing 
out 0 and revolutionising the medieval foundations 
of a recognizably Western society. In Tagores 
discussions the modern appears not only as a 
different phase in the life of society, but as an 


.easertially alien phase. It is very largely a question - 


of assimilating foreign influences in such a way as 


- to-enrich and not suppress the local genius. 
The whole project of synthesis between Eastern : 


tradition and Western modernity was enormously 
difficult. He swings from rapturous celebration of 


"the project to desolating anxiety and doubt, and 


back -again. Roughly we notice three phases or 
rather cycles in this life-long endeavour. Of course 
he hasa positive attitude to the project characteristic 


of a Nehru or a Radhakrishnan. But ‘he’ alao ` 
unde-stands Gandhi's revulsion against it-to some ` 


The author, a noted Assamese intellectual and ` 
Professor of English in Guwahati University, 


presented this paper at a seminar organised by ` 
pee ne ee 
. 1991. : 





‘criterion, with which t 
of the synthesis. He sometimes called it, dharma, 


extent. One or the other feeling. dominates, 


‘depending on the historical situation. ` 


First, the phase from the late nineteenth century 
to the period of the traumatic partition of Bengal— 
when the firet blatant and brutal assertions of 
impérialism as a coherent ideology and programme 


` shocks his liberal faith and generates a profound 


resentment against this modernisation. He affirms 
in response the strength and glory of the Indian 
tradition, and condemns Western arrogance and 
intolerance. But he aleo concedes that the native 
tradition is due for a change and that there are 
things to be learnt from the Weet. 

` The second phase of cycle to the early thirties 


` demonstrates a greater faith in Western science 


and technology, and the rational goodwill of Western 
humanism. The critical note is certainly not 
renounced, but it remains as an undertone. 


-The last cycle betrays a rising wave of doubt 
and unease, ultimately culminating in a tortured 


-and poignant confession of disillusionment. 


` Throughout this intellectual odyssey (for it forces 
epic analogies on thesympatheticobserver), Tagore’s — 


A greatness is revealed in the truth which he feels in 


conflicting and radically divergent positions and 
statements. Intellectual rigour did not mean for 


- him the barren consistency of a predictable aystem 
` .of thought. The poet's mind rose above the merely 


intellectual necessity of lifeless “uniformity and 
self-enclosed system' and seized the irreducible 
and ineffable variety of men and lives, minds and 
cultures. Not that he ever relented in his search 
for unity, nor that he was blind to the contradictions 
of logic’ and the conflicts of life. But his ceaseless 


‘explorations and wide: aympathies teach us today 


a much-needed lesson in critical self-awareness 
and cultural ‘tolerarice. 

Out of his unceasing grappling with the problem 
of synthesis droge idea of a transcendent 
judge the. success or failure ` 


sometimes the religion of humanity. . 
It is surely significant that his outstanding 


_ novels and plays dramatise some óf the conflicts 
.at the heart, of his thought on modernity. Gora and 


Gharey Bairey, Muktodhara ‘and Dak. Ghar and 
Rakta Korobi ring down variations on .the. themes 








recurring in his discursive writings on this subject. 
Tt has not often been noticed that his representative 
novels and plays often include among the cast- 
someone who is marked apart from his fellows by- 
a certain detachment both in action and temper, 
by a certain kind of patient wisdom. While the 
action of the story swirls around them in currents 
_ and eddies, plunging the other characters in anxiety 
and anguish, they remain calm and serene. Of 
course they are the novelists deputy or the 
playwright’s deputy, offering choric comment. But 
` it is interesting that Tagore should be so keen to 


keep them out of the actual stress of conflict, free _ 


for detached observation. Paresh Babu in Gora, 
Chandranath Babu in Gharey Bairey, and Dhananjay 
Bairagi in Muktodhara and Thakurdada in Dak 
Ghar are such ‘characters. They wes Tagore’s 
answer to the problem of radical relativity posed 
by the clash of cultures in his environment and in 
his mind. There had tobe a point. of rest and 
unclouded vision in the heart of all this chaotic 
and confusing movement. But we shall not deal 
principally with his creative writings. - 


+. 


SOME of his early eæays, collected into Swadesh 
(1908) give us a glimpse of these conflicts between 
the vision of the progress and enlightenment brought 
by the liberal West and the meditative peace and 
contented conformity to custom that he found in 
the ancient heritage of his country. On the one 
hand, he expresees his countrymen’s yearning to 
take part on the stage of world history, the attraction 
of a dynamic ideal of the West. On the other hand, 
he feels a powerful nostalgia for the tranquil and 
meditative poise of traditional India: 

India knows how.to keep herself inviolate and free within 

herself without engaging in conflicts for it. That is why 

she has never had any-need of an armed guard (to 
preserve her identity—H.G). The nature of India 
retains an imperturbable tranquility in the midst of all 
conflict and tumult. ("Naba Barsha”, (1902), Swadesh, 

Visva Bharati, 1908, p. 32) 

In another essay of that period Tagore posits a 
Nitya Dharma, a perennial ideal superior to all 
national goals, and serving as a yardstick of different 
national civilisations. (“Prachya O Pashchatya 
„_ Sabhyata”, 1901, op.cit., pp. 66-67) 

Commenting on the traditional social life of 
India, Tagore draws a highly idealised portrait, of 
the Brahmin who, in his voluntary poverty, scholarly 
interests and pursuits, and commitment to 
righteousness, serves as a referee and coordinator 
for all other castes. He can claim this position 
because he is not engaged in any worldly profeasion. 
(Brahman”, 1902, op.cit, pp. 78-83) 


Tagore is,convinced that this spiritual urge and 
quest of the Indiana are the hall-mark of their 
cultural distinction. This is a part of their heritage 
that the Indians must never disown. As against 
that he points an accusing finger at Western powers 
who wreck havoc in China, Iran and Africa, in 
their rapacity and their bullying contempt for 
other races and cultures. At the same time he has 
this uneasy feeling that the still point in a turning 
world is an unpractical sanctuary. The imagery at 
this point evokes an overwhelming crisis: 

We have sat thus for ages immobile by building great - 

‘ dams all around ourselves.to keep away the restless 
currents of time. Change and movement have roared like 

a soa all around us, leaving us unmoved in our steadfast 

meditation. All of a sudden through some chinks or 

cracks in thoee mighty walls the ever-restleas currents of 
humanity have penetrated to our refuge and have thrown 
‘ ee disorder. ("Nutan O Puratan”, 1891, 

op-cit., p 

At the SART of this contradictory position 
lies the construction of what Edward Said calls 
the discourse of Orientalism at the service of 
imperialistic domination of weaker races and 
countries. Tagore’s remark gives reason for thinking 
that Orientaliam had been specially constructed 
to rationalise the uncomfortable implications of 
Western liberalism: 

When we had first gone to school to Europe, we were 

taught that all men were equal We ware faithfully trying 

“to abolish all differences between overselves and our new 

teacher when he suddenly shut his book up and declared — 

in ringing words that those differences were too profound 

to be bridged. (“Samiqybhad”, 1901, op.cit.) 

He does not mince matters in remarking drily: 

The catchwords of the last century, liberty and fraternity, 

already sound like satirical jokms in the mouths of 

Europeans. (“Prachya O Pashchatya Sabhyaia", 1901, 

op-cit., p. 68) 

The liberal humanism of the Free Trade days 
had already given way to blatant racialism of the 
Empire, with a champion of the new doctrine, 
Lord Curzon, enunciating before a shocked and 
scandalised audience of educated natives from the 
privileged chair of the Viceroy. But Tagore turns 
his face resolutely away from the doctrinaire 
revivalists by invoking the transcendent criterion 
we have referred to: ; 

If one hes the spark of living humanity within oneself, 

then only can one put to one’s use the heritage of the 

ancient and the modern times, the humanity of the East 
and the West. ; 

Only in death does’ man belong exchisively to the place , 

where he lies. Living man is at the centre of all directions, 

` and be asserts’and establishes himself by building 

bridges across differences and opposites.(Suoadesh, p. 26. 

All these translations are by the author of this article.) 

This is what prevents him from joining the 
company of Hindu revivalists. He sounds a warning 


‘that such attitudes are but the mirror-images of 
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Eurceentric chauvinism. The Indians who despise 
European achievements in science, art and industry 
suffer from the same disease as blind Westerners: 
into_eTance. 

Its the will of God that there should be differences and 

. veriety among the civilisations of the world. Intolerance . 

ofthis variety is a form of barbarism. (op.cit, p. 93) 

Appreciation of Western contribution also means 
appropriation. 

Tagore’s response to the challenge of a new 
civilisation is thus not indifference or hostility. 
Nor does he prescribe a mechanical synthesis. His 
solution invokes the characteristic Indian 
accommodation to a challenge from outside. Tagore 
believes that the genius of Indian civilisation is 
not to impose a uniform pattern by force or 
pereuasion, but to allow differences to coexist 
while working for reconciliation among them. The 
Indian mind has even accepted. the ‘grotesque 
tribal rites’ and breathed an ideal life into them. 
In the case of Western values and technology too a 
similar genius for creating unity in diversity will 
coma into’ play: 

Tae constant endeavour of India has beer to establish 

unity in diversity, to guide, different paths to one 

.deetination, to fee] as inward truth the presence of ane in 
ee ee 

without destroying their differences. (op.cit, pp. 46-47) 

' The mission of India has been to unite by admitting and 
accommodating differences, minimising competition and 
restraining conflict, (op. cit., p. 48) 

Cne is curious as to what Tagore might have 
mace of the Indian scene today. He would perhaps 
have thought that the modernisation of India had 
gonaon lines blindly copied from the West, upholding 
uniformity, consistency and system, at the expense 
of variety and difference. He would perhaps have 
thocght that as in the West a monster state was 
usurping the functions of society and forcibly impos- 
ing on unwilling small ethnic groups, marginalised 
cultares, a unity so alien to the spirit of India that 
they aré in reckleas revolt. The ancient gift for 
creating unity out of diversity ia no longer in 
evidance. Among educated classes there is an 
aggressive intolerance of Muslim elements in our 
cultare, and even deep contempt for tribal cultures. 

Tagore carried over from this period into the 
next phases a number of themes and concerns. For 
example, a deep distrust of Westernisation as the 
only sourd path’ to progreas and modernity. He 
also found the Western intoxication to work or 
activity, heedleas of.ita end, as an unhealthy, even 
unnatural, symptom. He denounced the Western 
ideal of unrestrained competition and aseertion of 
the əgo as an evil as against: the social sense of 
Eastern humanity. ‘And as against the Western 
obsession with national politics, he affirmed the 


more generous impulses of Eastern concern for 
society. (op.cit., pp. 32-34, pp. 90-93) On the other 
hand, he regards the Hindu obsession with ritual’ 
purity a sign of spiritual -dandyism and worse, 
which leads to sterility and incompetence in the 
world. (op.cit., p. 20) Thare is also the “parochialism 
of our caste-system, which has damaged humanity 
in many parts, retarding. progress and inducing 
deformity”. (op.cit., p. on 


+ 


THE next phase sees a reinforcement of the earlier 
liberal faith and it.coincides both with a faint- 
hearted British attempt at political reform at 
home and with a chastened mood abroad among 
Western thinkers, especially after the Firat World 
War. It was during this period that a war-weary 
Europe hailed Tagore as a prophet from the East. 
In fact the stark assertions of Orientalism had 
given way to a temperate attempt by a section of 
the British-intelligentsia to build bridges with the 
educated Indian elite. (See Suhash Chakravarty, 


- The Raj Syndrome, Chanakya Publishers, New 


Delhi, 1988, for a thorough but extremely hostile 


. discussion of the role of this section.) E.M. Forster's 


„A Passage to India remains an exquisite souvenir 
of the vague goodwill of this period of British 
sympathy for the Indian desire for political reform. 

‘This phase of greater sympathy for the Western 
point of view-also shows Tagore adopting a sharper 


. critical stance towards the native tradition: 


This society of ours has net been brave enough to prefer 
reason; it has rather sought refuge in custom. Its unity is 
not that of an internal nervous system, but only thatofan 
external patch-work. (“Hindu Bibaha*, 1925, Rabindra 
Rachanaboli, Vol. XII, p. 15, W. Bengal Government, 

. Later, when -disillusionment overtook this fajth 
he declared in a voice choked with pain and remorse, 
but still vibrant with the elan of the earlier faith: 

How did we ever come to this extraprdinary revohitionin ~ 
the times? Under what instruction did we come to feel to 
such en extraordinary degree the dignity of man in 

, man’s intrimsic worth! (Kalantar, 1933, 

Rabindra Rachanoboli XI, p. 213) 

The intellectual heritage of the West now acquires 
& universal spiritual significance for all mankind. 
Weatern science and technology was no longer a 
demonic instrument for domination of nature, but 
a means through which man himself was forging a 
‘new and richer identity: 

At this jarncticre the lntaliectual radianos ofthe posse” 

ore bas lit up the whole firmament of human history from 
the horizons of the West. (op.cit., p. 210) 

. Again: 
. dit was out of our great regard for Europe that the new 
age was born. Had we not observed how, in the realm of 





intellect, Europe paid homage to illusion-free reason and. 

in the reahn of practical affairs stood for the rights of 

man. ("Thè Age”, Towards Universal Maa, 

Asia Publishing House, New Delhi, 1967, p. 346) 

Hindu orthodoxy strikes him more and more as 
a sterile cult of inertia, unavailing against the 
inherent dynamism of life. Its narrow compart- 
mentalisation of life, its ritual imprisonment of 
human energy in meaningless performances, begin 
to strike him asa positive evil. He now can appreciate 
with greater warmth and sympathy the plight of 


the downtrodden, who have been pushed to the ° 


bottom by a heartless code. But the idea of synthesis 
still remains. He makes a striking comparison 
between the scientific assimilation of nature to 
man and the speculative moniam of the Vedanta: 
Fundamentally similar to the deliverance sought by 
ancient India in the spiritual sphere is the deliverance 
that modern Europe is trying to attain in the material 
aphere. Here too, ignorance is bondage, and knowledge 
deliverance. The truths of science are leading the human. 
mind from isolation to universality, and linking 
individual power to universal power. (“The Master's Will 

Be Done”, op.cit., p. 185) 

As against the West's active dttitude to nature 
and the world, traditional India’s attitude of detach- 
ment and renunciation now seems to leave the 
world “mired in narrowness, coarseness and 
stupidity”. (Towards Universal Man, p. 185) And 
the “followers of the higher truth” remain indifferent 
to such groes degradation of the world. (p. 185, 
op.cit.) 


Tagore now discovers the morally antt¥piritually i 


redeeming aspects of the Western ideal af objective 

truth. The rigorous and strenuous elimination of 

- the subjective bias and the authority of mere 

testimony seems to him a remarkable achievement: 
And what is the secret of its power? The answer is to be 
found in the integrity of its pursult of truth, It has not 
been deluded by intellectual lethargy, illusive fancy, 
superficial resemblances, or the ethoes of age-old 
wisdom. (op.ci/, p. 343) 


This truth, pursued under the canons of science, . 


has nothing esoteric about it. It is public knowledge, 
verified and circulating in public. No recluse from 
the world, theory is constantly tested in practice, 
and is backed up by the world. 

The result was not only progress in solid, reliable 
knowledge, but also liberation of man i 
oppressive fear of superstitions: 

The power and the freedom conferred by the truth were 

thus shared by all, and gave hope and courage to all. 

Unobscured by the mist of religious rites and 

incantations, the truth grew in the open daylight and 

helped all to grow. (op.cit., p. 188) 

The liberating power of science is reiterated in 
another essay in the collection, translated as “The 
Unity of Education” (1921): K 

By relyjng on science, the Westarn people have overcome 


the perils of the outer world and conquered it. But there 

are others who still believe that the world is ruled by 

magic, and resort to it in trouble. They are the defeated, 
the oppreseed, and the subordinate people. (op.cit, 

p. 234) 

Western science has not only given confidence 
to individual men in their commerce with the 
material world, it has helped to free them from 
arbitrary government and rule of caprice in politica: 

‘ Since when have the Western people understood that the 

laws of a state do not depend on the caprice of any 

particular individual or community, but on the willing 
- consent ofthe people? That happened when science freed 
their minds of fear, telling them of natural laws not to be 
altered by personal caprice or perverted by: individual 

There is no doubt that Tagore considers this 
Western ideal of truth or scientific knowledge as a 
great. universal liberating force. Modernity for 
India is, therefore, not a peculiar phase of that 
ancient culture. India takes part in this respect in 
a universal human culture, even though she may 
adapt that to her own needs: 

Indians therefore should try to rival Europeans in the 

Le Gan OTE E 

civilisation. (op.cit., p. 238) 

It may be noted that the idea is that of rivalling 


- the West, not imitating it. 


'Fagore does not believe that the West has made 
proper use of its own ideal of truth. The motive 
power of Western civilisation is avarice, the urge 
to accumulate. It has turned human beings into 
machines for acquisition of wealth: Hence it reduces 
man’s spiritual potential. The Western drive for 
knowledge as for anything else reminds him of 
kuber rather than Lakshmi, whose wealth is coupled 
with grace, serenity, benevolence. @p.cit., pp. 2388- 
242) 

PEE EN E E E on E 
heritage of his country: 

Where, then, can fulfillment be found? The answer to this 

question was given by the sages of ancient India when 

they sald that Aulfiliment was to be found in unity. (op.cit, 

p. 244) 

The liberating force of science has, therefore, to 
bedisengaged from the mindless craze for acquisition 
of wealth and restored to an exchange with all 
other parts of the human being. That of course 
requires a new type of society different from that 
of the capitalist West and traditional India. 

His attitude to the question of his country’s 
fréedom at this stage is instructive. Insofar as 
Western ideology demands a freedom of all nations, 
he gives a hearty assent to it 

Today the whole world is resonant with the cry that man 

should no longer be ruled by a foreign power entirely in its 

own interest. In adding our voice to that general cry we 

have only been true to the spirit ofour age. (op.cit., p. 186) 

But he condemns Hindu revivalism in no 
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uncertain terms. It “demands political progress”, 
but resists change “in all religious, social, and 
even personal matters”. (pp. 186-187) 7 


+ 
THE debate with Gandhi (“The Call of Truth”). 


“reveals his passionate commitment to this mission 
of synthesis between the East and the West as a 


_, relevant practical ideal. He is deeply disturbed by 


what he considers Gandhi's resolute revivaliam. 
He concedes that. Gandhi’s ideal itself was no- 
product of mere book-learning, but of intimate | 
experience of the realities of Indian life. “He had 
gore to the homes of India’s poor multitudes clad 
in heir own dress.” He has awakened them out of 
thar age-old torpor and degradation. But can 
spinning be an answer to their needs? Can it 
remove the poverty and the ignorance that weigh 
them down? (op.cit., pp. 297-338) In a significant 
asile he seams to reject the notion that cottage 
industries are on a human acale. If huge machines 
car. enslave, small-scale production can also . 
diminish the stature of man. carte, 

-t is of a piece with his general position and 
argument that he cavils at Gandhi's diamissal of 
Raa Rammohan Roy as “a pigmy”. To him he is 
the greatest man of modern India. (Rabindra 
Razhanaboli, Vol. XII, p. 386) Elsewhere we come 
upon an explanation of his a 
Rammohan: i E DEE, 

3o the noblest men of modern India have made it their 

ifework to bring East and West together. There has been, 

Sor instance, Rammohan Roy. He stood alone in his day ' 

Zor India’s union with the world in the broad basis of 

aumanity. No blind belief, no ancestral habit obscured his 

vision. (Towards Universal Man, p. 133) 

Apart from Gandhi's socio-economic revialism, 
there is his indifference to the claims of scientific 
reason. As we have said earlier, one part of Tagore’s 
mind could understand the questions posed by 
Gendhi, though he did not agree with him. Likewise -` 
Gendhi’s ideal of loving harmony and cooperation 
wich nature and other human beings does not, fail _ 
to appeal to him. But Tagore also realises the 
wcrth of the Western ideal of active struggle as a 
coadition of human progress: . 

Life needs hurdles on its path for its advances. 

stream would lose the speed of its flow without the 

Tesistance of the soil through which it must cut its way. 

“The spirit of combat is part of the genius of life. (“A Poet’s 

School”, Towards Universal Man, p. 294) > 

He grows lyrical while paying tribute to “that 
energy of worship, the Western form of direct 
divine service, which helps the earth. to bring out 
her flowers”. (op.cit., p. 295) í : 

‘What, then, is the true image of the Western - 


dmiration for ne A 


‘destiny of Europe: 


. nineteenth-century Bengal; 


quest? Is it an insatiable craving for power as he 
says sometimes? Or is it another form of worship? 
At this point Tagore pereuades himself to believe 
that the attitude of worship is the dominant one in 
‘the Western outlook. But can there be a union 
between this admirable Western life-form and the 
norms evolved by India’s ancient wisdom? Will it 
not be an uneasy alliance that might collapse in a 
breakdown? Tagore is an optimist on this score: 

For life may grow complex, and yet, if there is a living 

ity at its centre, it will have the unity of creation. 

(“A Post’s School”, Towards Universal Man, p. 295) ` 

A question intimately related to the one we are 
discussing, but not squarely faced by Tagore, is 
the question of agency: Who are the people who are 
expected to bring about a new type of modernisation 
through a synthesis of the East and the West? 
Tagore was too canny a thinker to believe that 
science and wisdom, struggle and cooperation 
clashed or combined in some aethereal medium. 
One of his habitual criticiams against contemporary 
Indian thinkers was their failure to realise that 
Western ideas and attitudes belong to and have 
‘evolved out of a determinate socio-cultural and 
political matrix. But in this case, he-seams not to 
have taken to heart his own criticism. i 

Science is not simply a body of knowledge created 


interests it serves. In 
“Swadhikarapramaitah” (Rabindra Rachanuboli, 
Vol. XII; p. 268) he had-said while discussing the 


Science achieves greatness only when it serves to liberate 


will turn science into an altruistic course in the 
proposed syntheais between the East and the West? 
Tagore seems vague on this point. Unlike the 
socialists he does not explicitly say that the socialiat 
forces are destined to carry out this programme of 
putting science at the service of all men. 

In a lecture delivered in 1990 at the Centre for 
Studies in Social Sciences, Calcutta, I had. the 
‘occasion to discuss how the problem of agency 
‘bedevils the discourse of modernisation in early 
despite the. 
extraordinary intellectual gifts of the people engaged 
in that discourse. This colonial fate seems to haunt 
Tagore too, to some extent. His remarks on the 
expected British role in this process is a mixture 
of Utopian hope and pained admonition: 

The English are bound to India by truth, they have come 

to this Eastern country bearing responsibilities of 

European civilisation. We too shall abide most 
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honourably by that deed, and never let the English say 

that they undertook the long journey by sea to make 

mincemeat of India. (op.cit., p. 197) 

One wonders what the bewhiskered English 
bureaucrats and bosses of managing agencies made 
of such remarks over their whisky-and-soda in an 
evening at the club, if they paid them any attention 
at all. Likewise, Tagore expects the Indians to 
play their part in this honourable deal. They are to 
be dignified but not to succumb to hatred and 
rancour: 

If we are so cowardly as not to have faith in the morality 

of British politics, then the police will continne to oppress 

and the magistrate to find it difficult to administer jus- 

tice.... and British rule in India will continue to travesty - 

the essential British way of life. (ap.cit, pp. 195-196) 

In a manner of speaking, this is an unsatisfactory 
way of resolving doubts. They catch up with him in 
the next phase and overwhelm, his trust. - 


+ 


THE last phase of his life brings to a head all the 
stirrings of doubts and apprehensions in his mind— 
doubts that he suppressed when making these 
confident assertions. The civilisation of the West 
was conceived by him as the agent of a new era of 
universal humanity—its instruments of reason 
and science, law and rights were seen as having 
such universal potency. But the experience of the 
inhuman possessiveness, ruthless greed, and 
unbridled cruelty, whether in the Indian empire 
or in other parta of the world where the Western 
powers had raised their banners, leave this faith 
shaken to its roots. 

In 1941, in an easay called Crisis in Cwilisation, 
he makes a frank confession: 

Lost in the glamorous asects of British culture, { had 

never thought that one of it sould come so cruel a 

distortion of cherished values; that distartion, I knew at 

last, was the emblem ofa civilised natiom a contempt and 

callousness towards onr ‘vast masses. (Towards 

Universal Man, p. 355) 

He speaks in caustic language of the gifts of this 
civilisation: 

Here in India the calamity of civilised rule is apparent not 

only in the grievous lack of the basic necessities of tife— 

food, clothing, educational and medical facilities—but 

even more deplorably in the way the nation has been 

split, divided against itself. (op.cit., p. 357) 

As for the freedom of man in India the champions 
of liberty suppress it ruthlessly: 

All that the so-called civilised rule has given us is law and 

order’ and the instruments of a police state. The spirit of 

liberty has yielded to the display of bare-faced might. 

Mbid) i 

This does not appear to him an isolated aberration, 
but a deep-rooted disease in the Western peyche, 
and Western civilisation: 

Meanwhile, the spectre of a new barbarity strides over 
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Europe, teeth bared and claws unconcealed in an orgy of 

terror... The spirit of violence dormant, perhaps in the 

psychology of the West has roused itself and is ready to 

desecrete the spirit of man. (op.cit, p 358) 

The conclusion is inescapable: 

There was a time whan I used to believe that the springs 

of a true civilisation would iesue out of the heart of 

Europe. Today as I am about to quit the world that faith 

has gone bankrupt (op.cit, pp. 

Even this experience of imperialism and Fascism 
running amok does not coerce him into abandoning 
his faith in man. He fires a last salvo in its honour. 
But evidently there is no visible incarnation of 
that Man to comfort him. He found the Russian 
experiment fascinating. But he does not 
unambiguously hail it as the promised land. ' 

~ Thus by modernity Tagore had meant a worldwide 
civilisation embracing the best of the East and the 
West. It wil release all men from the curse of 
hunger and want, cure them of the blight ofignorance 
and liberate their creative powers. Man will then 
ascend ever higher in a spectacular demonstration 
of his prowess, but he will retain through all this 
a certain sense of measure and a certain detachment. 
It willbea truly human civilisation, healing divisions 
of long standing between the mind and the heart, 
the spiritual and the-material, the intellectual 
and the manual, the town and the country, the 
haves and the have-nots. He thought Western 
science had brought man to the doorsteps of such 


-an achievement. Western man had only to’ re 


fashion himself critically to prepare for this last 
and the greatest achievement. . 

But that was not to be. That dream of a new 
modern civilisation was shattered by the very 
powers Western man himself had created in the 
course of his long adventure—nationhood, science 
and the assertion of rights. But the disillusionment 
had not been entirely unexpected. Tagore’s favourite 
imagery has long been that of intoxication. Man is 
bereft of his senses, divorced from it by the 
intoxication of lust—-lust for wealth, lust for power. 
It is mindless gratification of the inflated ego of 
nationhood. And for decades he had been sounding 
a warning against that very danger. - 

It is important for us to realise that Tagore’s 
critical perspective grew out of a meeting of societis 
and cultures in a colonial situation. It derives its 
strength from the hopes and yearnings, fears and 
sorrows of an ancient people, who had been forced 
to play the role of victims of modernisation. It does 
not, therefore, have the bitter despair of Western 
critics of modernity who see themselves as hopeleasly 
enmeshed in a still unfinished project that has 
already become a nightmare. With Tagore, as with 
most Indians even today, modernity remains 
associated with some hope. | 
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-Gandhiji’s Ideas in a New South Africa 


E.S. REDDY =” 


must confese that I was surprised when I 
heard that a meeting at this festival would 
ted to the topic: “Are Gandhi’s ideas 
relevant in a new South Africa?” Gandhiji never 
- warted to leave a cult and he disliked any talk 
of ‘Gandhism” as an ideology. He practised 
truth as he saw it from time to time, antl he 
evolved with the times, and his whole life, with 
all its inconsistencies, is what he left behind. He 
said about his writings: 
My aim is not to be consistent with my previous 
sintements on a given question, but to be consistent with 
truth as it may present itself to me at a given moment. 
Tae result has been that I have grown from. truth to 
truth... My words and deeds are dictated by prevailing 
ecnditions. There has been a gradual evohition in my 
exvjronment and I react to it as a satyagrahi. 
Fe represents an approach and that approach— 
the concept of non-violent defiance of injustice, 
for instance—has had a great impact on the 


thirking “and events in the world. Gandhiji does - 


not represent mere non-violence. Non-violence 
witout a determination to defy injustice, whate- 


ver the sacrifice, is an empty shell. It can, be - 


cowardice. 

Gandhiji could have become a hermit if he 
beliaved only in non-violence or vegetarianism. 
Instead, he recognised the duty to become a: 
“political sanyasi” so long as colonial and racist 
oppression continued. 

Gandhiji’s concept and technique of nentviolant 
deffance originated in South Africa, on a hill in 
Jobannesburg where he decided in 1906 to defy 
“the humiliating Asiatic Ordinance, whatever 
the consequences. They have been developed 
and enriched—not ‘only by him in the freedom 
mo~ement in India—but by others in the struggles 
in many lands, particularly in the United States 
in the civil rights movement and the resistance 
to the Vietnam War, and, of course, in South 

The author is a former Assistant Secretary- 

General of the United Nations and the Director 


» tased on a lecture he delivered at the Spring | 
Festival of the University of Witwatersrand on 
September 16,1991. . 
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Africa since the 1940s. 

Non-violent defiance has been a major world 
phenomenon in recent years and it is no more 
possible for oppressive regimes to resort to 


masacres of the people when they- rise up in 


non-violent revolt. - 

The regime of thé Shah of Iran, which had 
armed itself to the teeth, was defeated by an 
essentially non-violent ‘resistance. The regime 
of Géneral Marcos in the Phillipines was over- 
thrown by non-violent rebellion. 

When people in the West were able to see 
police violence’ in South Africa on their TV 
screens in 1984-85, there was rapid progress in 
non-violent international action against apartheid 
so that the Pretoria regime had to change its 
course. ' f 
- The regimes in Eastern Europe, especially in 
Czechoslovakia and East Germany, were over- 
thrown by non-violent defiance. And lately,.even 
the coup in the Soviet Union was defeated by 

non-violent ‘resistance. > 

There has, therefore, been a revival of interest 


-in Gandhiji’s ‘ideas around. the world, not only 


among people interested in political affaira, but 
algo among those concerned vith. environment, 


liberation theology, etc. 


Why, then, should there Es any question of 
relevance, here in South Africa, the land ‘where 
satyagraha was born? 

I: have heard it said’ by South Africana that 
Gandhiji and non-violence had become irrelevant 
in South Africa after the Sharpeville massacre 
and that armed struggle was the only pene 
means for liberation. 

I do not question the role of armed rui in 
South Africa but I believe it was never the way, 
perhaps not even the predominant means of 
struggle. The struggle. has to be seen in its 
totality—taking into account the resistance within 
the country by all poasible means, utilising every 


‘possibility for legal and. peaceful action; the 
‘political action by the leadership obliged to go 


into exile; the armed actions by liberation forces; — 
and the powerful international solidarity move- 





ment which was developed and sustained over 
several decades. 

The leaders of the ANC have nover said that 
armed was the way. Nelson Mandela, 
in his speech from the dock in April 1964, pointed 
out that he and his colleagues had decided to 
undertake organised underground and armed 
resistance in order to avert uncontrolled vio- 
lence. The ANC abandoned its strict adherence 
to non-violence, or its commitment to peaceful 
struggle alone, but it did not give up means of 
struggle other than armed struggle, for armed 
struggle cannot develop without political strug- 
gle. Even then, it took care to avoid loss of 
innocent lives. The international campaign for 
sanctions was also intended to avoid undue 
violence and suffering in the process of the 

liberation struggle. 
< That is why all the leading pacifists of the 
world have continued tosupport the South African 
strugggie, even after the ANC resorted to sabotage 
and armed actions in 1961. 


+ 


IN South Africa, you have had an extraordinary 
situation of an armed struggle for a quarter ofa 
century in which only a few hundred people 
were killed by the guerillas, partly because of 
accidents or errors, and a few thousand were 
killed by the police and security forces. 

Compere that with Algeria, where there were 
only a million White settlers, and the casualties 
amounted to nearly two million dead. 

Even in the small Central American countries 
like Guatemala and El Salvador, many more 
people have been killed than in South Africa. 
Some 75,000 people have been killed so far in El 
Salvador and more in Guatemala. 

The casualties in combat—-I am not referring 
to the casualties from racial discrimination— 
were relatively so low in South Africa because of 
the humaniam of the liberation movement and 
the international support it gained. 

It have, in mind, for’ instance, that Nelson 
Mandela expressed concern even from inside 
prison about deaths of Innoncent people, and 
that Oliver Tambo showed courage in calling for 
an end to necklacing, even in the face of brutal 
murders by security forces in Matola and Maseru, 
in prisons and in townships. 

The sacrifices made by the frontline states, 
India and other countries in non-violent action 


in support of the South African struggle—in the 
form of international sanctions against 
apartheid—also saved numerous lives. 

Let us not forget the thousands of people who 
went to prison Britain, Australia, New Zealand 
and the United States, who were assaulted by 
police or risked their careers because of their 
solidarity with the South African struggle. 

I.may ask: Were the students in Soweto and 
the other African townships, whose defiance 
was essentially non-violent, irrelevant? Was 
Nana Sita, who defied unjust laws until the end 
of. his life, irrelevant? Were the bishops and 
archbishops who marched in defiance of the law 
irrelevant? And was the mass defiance cam- 
paign of.the Mass Democratic Movement laun- 
ched in August 1989, which was followed within 
a few months by the virtual scrapping of many 
laws and even the unbanning of the ANC, 
irrelevant? 

I will leave the question of armed struggle 
because I doubt if any sane person wants violence 
and conflict in a new South Africa. 

The question of relevance of Gandhiji’s ideas 
perhaps also comes up because of the books and . 
articles critical of Gandhiji which have appeared 
in recent years. 

There is certainly a need for an objective and 
critical study of Gandhiji, instead of mere 
adulation. He himself welcomed criticism and 
changed his views many times. 

But I am afraid that some of the criticism in 
“scholarly” studies results from preconceived 
notions based on ideologies, or looking back at 
1906 or 1907 by hindsight or not studying all 
that Gandhiji has said or written or done. 

There are “Marxist” studies which dismiss 
Gandhiji as a representative of the Gujarati 
merchant class. Communists in India and the 
Soviet Union changed their attitudes towards 
Gandhiji in the 1950s but their colleagues in 
South Africa seem to be taking a longer time to 
reasseas Gandhiji. 

The fact is that when Gandhiji moved from 
“petition politics” to defiance in 1907, the merchant 
class—except for a few heroes like A.M. Cachalia, 
Ebrahim Asvat and Parsee Rustomjee—could 
not follow him. Some gave sympathy.and funds: 
othera opposed him. The 2000 satyagrahis in the 
Transvaal from 1907 and the 60,000 people in 
the Natal who went on strike in 1913 were 
mostly working people from South India and 


f Hindustanis. 
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South Africa in 1914, Gandhiji said: : 
‘These men and women are the salt of India; on them will 
ke built the India nation that is to be. Wee Pore 

kefore these heroés and heroines. 

The greatest achievément of Gandhiji after 
his return to India, is that he mobilised the ‘poor 
anc illiterate masses of India in the struggle for 
independence. 

There are also critical studies by scholars 
- wh have not participated in the liberation strug- 
gle and who were perhaps “armchair revolutio- 
naties”. They too sound radical, though not 
Marxist, speaking of the “underclass” rather 
than the “working class”. 

Maureen Swan is an excellent researcher and 
writer. I have read her writings with great 
interest and have learned from them. - 

Without in any way criticising her scholarship, 
I must confess that after I read her book, Gandhi: 
_ the South African Experience, more than once, I 

asked myself: Did Gandhiji ever go to jail in 
South Africa ‘or lead the people in resistance? 
Who were the tens of thousands of people who 
Gree hin a the eer vee c, apari tom: a emal 
minority of the merchants? 

She speaks of the many groups among the 
Indian South Africans who were always critical 
of nim, their speeches and their articles—but 
there is very little on what mass resistance they 
organised or what sacrifices they made. 

That reminds me of a poem by Orhan Veli of 
Turkey: 

What have we not done for our country! 

| Soma of us died; 

Some of us gave speeches. 

Fhe most serious criticiam of Gandhiji is that 
he was opposed to the unity Indians with Africans. 

, I saw an article by an American professor on 
“Gandhi in South Africa: the Ambiguities of 
Satyagraha” (by Les Switzer of the University ‘of 
Hovston in Journal of Ethnic Studies). i 

T: is based on very little study oP cendbii and 
has many errors of fact. 

‘Ee claims that Gandhiji had ho itid with 
the Black leaders in South Africa- like: John 
Dute, John Tengo Jabavu, Walter Rubusana 
and Abdul (sic!) Abdurahman, and that, unlike 
them, he had little influence on the history of 
- resistance in South Africa during the early part 
of this century. And he comes to this conclusion: 

Tae history of resistance to apartheid continues to 

demonstrate the ambiguity of the relationship between 

South Africa’s Indian and African comimunities. - 

He is wrong on facts. John Dube hachis “Zulu 
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Christian Industrial School” at Ohlange, very 
near the Phoenix Settlement of Gandhiji. They 
were good friends and Gandhiji, like Dube, 
admired Booker T. Washington. 

Gandhiji had close contact with Dr Abdulla 
Abdurahman and they respected each other. 

Gandhiji’s Collected Works includes a letter 
of congratulations to Walter Rubusana when he 
was elected to the Cape Provincial Council. 
' Gandhi had many discussions with African 
leaders and they had mutual friends in the 
White community. But these facts.apart, I would 
like to deal with the: main criticism about 
Gandhiji’s attitude to the African people of South 
Africa. 


Attitude toward Unity with the African People 
Gandhiji’s political activity ii South Africa 
was,in connection with specific grievances of the 
small Indian community—about breaches of 
undertakings, or violations of acquired rights. 
The Africans were little concerned with them. 
Even some White liberals who were sympathetic 


„to the Africans were hostile to Indians. 


„The African political organisations were at a 
nascent stage and there was little to unite. 

- Dr Abdurahthan certainly talked about unity 
of the oppressed people, but did little. The APO 
remained a “Coloured” organisation. . ~ 

More important, we need to take two factors 
into account. 

The series of discriminatory measures against 
Indians came soon after thousands of Chinese 
workers were’ summarily deported from the 
Transvaal. There was reason to believe that the 
intention of the authorities was to make the life 
of the Indians so miserable as to force all Indians, 
except the indentured labourers, to leave. The 
Indians were vulnerable. . 

' If they tried to join with the Africans, and 
seemed to incite Africans, thére was every danger 
of a hysteria among the Whites and summary 
deportations of Indians. 

Secondly, Gandhiji was not only concerned 
with the grievances of the Indians but with the 
honour of India. The spirit of nationalism, which 
was rising in India, had an impact in South 
Africa. The satyagraha was a part of the struggle 
of India for its dignity, and a’ moral crusade, 
though waged on the South African soil. Many 
young Indians, who were not directly affected 
by the discriminatory laws, went to jai in the 
satyagraha. 





_ Indians and Chinese could unite in this 
struggle. But this was not of direct concern to 
the Africans and the Coloured people. 

But already Gandhiji foresaw, according to „ 
his first biographer, the Reverend J.J. Doke, the © 
coming confrontation between the African people 
and the Whites, and said: 

Whon the moment of collision comes, if, instead of the old 

ways of massacre, aseegni and fire, the Natives adopt the 


policy of Passive Resistance, it will be a grand change for 
the Colony... 


After his return to India in 1914, Gandhiji 
devoted much of his time to mobilise Indian 
public opinion in support of the Indians irf South 
Africa. But he repeatedly stressed that the Indians 
.should maintain friendly relations with the 
Africans and that if. Indian rights conflicted 
with the interests of the African majority, they 
should not be preased. 

Mrs Sarojini Naidu, a close colleague of’. 
Gandhiji, stressed during her visit to South 
Africa in 1924 that the struggles of the Indian 
and African people were for a common objective. 
She was .applauded by Abdulla Abdurahman 
and Clemens Kadalie, the leader of the por poni 
_ African trade union movement. 

The same message was carried hy the Reverend 
C.F. Andrews; who made several wtsits to South 
Africa at the request of Gandhiji d the poet, 
Rabindranath Tagore. 

In 1928, after the Cape Town agreement 
between South Africa and India, Habib Motan, 
the honorary Secretary of the Government Indian 
School Committee in-the Transvaal,’ 
against arrangements to send Indian students 
to the Fort Hare Native College as humiliating 
and a degradation. He was supported by P.S. 
Aiyar, the publicist who always tried to be more 
“redical” than Gandhiji. 

The Reverend C.F. Andrews replied in The 
Modern Review of Calcutta in March 1928: 

The poet, Rabindranath Tagore, gavw me a definite 

message to the Indians in South Africa. He stated that if 

the Indian community could not win the respect and 
affection of the Africans (who had the true right to be in 

South africa, as the children of the soil) then they had 20 

place there. They were imperialist intruders. Mr Habib 


Motan’s statement...must shock every Indian nationalist 
who reads it. 


Gandhiji, writing in Young India on April 5, 


1928, fully supported Tagore. He said: 
Indiana have too much in common with the Africans to 
think of isolating themselves from them. They cannot 
exist in South Africa for any length of time without the 
active sympathy and friendship of the Africans. I am not 
aware of the general body of the Indians having ever 


adopted an áir of sapeiriiy towards their African 
brethren, and it would be a tragedy if any such movement 
were to gain ground among the Indian settlers of South 
In 1939, when the Non-European United Front 
was formed in South Africa and was supported 
by several Indian leaders, Gandhiji did not receive 
adequate information from his correspondents 
in South Africa and came-under triticism for 


expressing reservations about an Indo-African 


united front. His reasoning deserves attention. 
He told the Reverend S.S. Tene eae. 

on January 1, 1939: 
The Indians are a microscopic minority. They can never 
be a menace to the White population. You, on the other 
hand, are the sons of the soil who are being robbed of yonr 
inheritance. You are bound to resist that. Yours fs a far 
bigger issue. It ought not to be mixed up with that of the 


-He added, in an article in The Harijan (July 
1, 1939), that the Europeans were “undoubtely 
usurpers, exploiters or conquerors or all of them 
rolled into one”. _ ^ 

We may or may not agree with these views, 
which were shared by the Africanists of 1944 in 
South Africa, but do they suggest unconcern for 
the Africans? 

As the sentiment for unity grew among the 
Africans and the Indians; Gandhiji revised his 
views. 

He wrote in The Harijan of May 19, 1946: 

The slogan today is no longer merely ‘Asia for the 
_ Asiatios’ or ‘Africa for the Africans’ but the unity ofall the 

oppressed races of the earth. 

In May 1947, when Dr Yusuf Dadoo and Dr 
G.M. Naicker visited him in India, he gave them 
a message in which he said: 

Political cooperation among all the exploited races in 

South Africa can only result in mutual good if wisely 

directed. ., 

I might also recall that in 1946 when White 
gangsters were brutally attacking Indian passive 
resisters in Durban, Gandhiji told the All India 
Congrese Committee that he would not shed a 
single tear if all the Indian satyagrahis were 


wiped out, for they would thereby point the way 


to the Africans and vindicate the honour of 


India. (The Harijan, July 21, 1946) 


. The Forthcoming Centenary 


As we approach the centenary of Gandhiji’s 
arrival in South Africa in 1893, I hope that the 
people here will honour the true Gandhiji and 
not the caricature drawn in some supposedly 
scholarly studies. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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On Community Consciousness 


and Cultural Dialogue 


AVIJIT PATHAK _ 


"Therefore it would seem that the ideal or ultimate aim 
of Nature must be to develop the individual. and all 
irdividnals to their full capacity, to develop the 


net by suppression of the fullness of life of the i 
'  orthe smaller community, but by full advantage taken of + 
, tke diversity which they develop.. 
i =8ri paren) The Ideal of Human Unity 


EEEN T E T EE 
a national identity, to belong to the nation- 
stata. Because all that helps man to grow wider; 
to move progressively from self to family to 
community to nation is a worth-cherishing ideal. 
Expansion is a positive virtue; there is no reason 
to restrict its poæsibility. Yet, a progreasive 
journey does nat mean the end of all previous 
stages; instead, it means their complete and 
henze positive fulfilment. ~ 
That’s why, it would not be wrong to say that 
ever when national identity remains strong, 
man would continue to live‘in his family, in his 
ethnic, linguistic, religious groups. It is in these 
direct, intimate groupe that, in the final analysis, 
mar. finds the meaning of existence, finds his 
joys and sorrows, discovers his life. A nation 


without a living, concrete experience like family, ` 


ethnicity, religion, language remains an abstrac- 
tion, it is empty! 

For all practical purposes, as we have already 
said, man’s everyday world derives its meaning 
from his immediate community. Perhaps it is 
easiar to identify local people with local cultures 
than ‘Indians’ as such. India expreases herself 
thrcugh concrete symbolic channels like innume- 
rable languages: Bengali or Maithili, Punjabi or 
Tamil; innumerable regions: Jharkhand or 
Gorxhaland. In other words, what we call 


Te author is an Assistant Professor, Centre for 
tFe Study of Social Systems, School of Social 
Sxences, Jawaharlal Nehru Cnoi New 
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‘universal’ is not the negation of the particular; 


instead, it expreases itself through the particular. 
` To put it otherwise, never can India be made 
posible through rootless cosmpolitans;” only 
through local people having strong local cultures. 
can India manifest herself. What is, however, 
tragic is that all our ‘progreasive’ tutors have 
asked us to fear the local, to fear man’s attachment 
to his immediate community. As a result, what 
we have not yet realised is that a local identity 


‘is not necessarily ugly, restrictive: Instead, its 


fullest manifestation makes it nobler, allows it 
to exist with others. 

To believe that one is an Indian, one need not 
necessarily forget that one is a Bengali, a Hindu, 
a Sikh, a Muslim. Instead, a good Hindu or a 
good Muslim or a good Sikh makee India stronger. 
It ‘is a community—its autonomy—that makes a 
culture alive and stable. To fear it, to repress it 
is to invite the possibility of anomie. What is 
universal need not superimpose itself, the 
particulars, ‘if allowed to unfold themselves, 
would maks it possible. To live meaningfully 
and creatively there is no reason to have a 


hierarchy of identities. 


I 


A major reason for increasing local resistance is 
perhaps the fear that in the process of universali- 

sation and homogenisation that a modern nation- 
state seeks to initiate, local cultures, community 
traditions are fast disappearing. What stabilises 


man is his identity and it is his community—be 


' it linguistic or ethnic, religious-or cultural— 


that gives him his identity, helps him to define 
his position in the universe. Culture—and anthro- 


, pologists know that culture is impossible without 


man’s rootedness in a community—saves man, 
rescues him, brings order and coherence in an 
apparently chaotic world. 

` This meaningful ‘universe, one fears, is 
crumbling. The state, its modernising agents 
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are great murderers; beneath the entry of the 
state in almost all spheres of life lies an intensely 
shocking story; the story of repression. Because 
repression is a necessary consequence of a 
monologue, a monologue peculiar to a modern 
state, its rationalisation, its scientific discourse. 
The state triumphs; the community dies. This is 
homelessness, a process of disenchantment. 
Perhaps in all these local resistances against 
the nation-state, its universalising ... homogenis- 
ing tendencies lies an intense quest for the lost 
community. A purely materialistic interpretation 
of ethnic or religious conflicts seems inadequate. 
Had it been so, it would have been easier to solve 
the problem. Essentially, community cultures 
affect life in a way that utilitarian economics 
may not always be able to comprehend. : 
The loss of the community, its shared symbols 
is a great loss, even if the gains of modernity are 
enormous. A community generates emotional 
stability, a truly human need something which 
is difficult te fulfil in a modern world where 
everyone is dislocated, fragmented, alienated. 
And it goes without saying that a modern nation- 
state, despite all its ‘national’ , ‘secular’ symbols, 
has not been able to generate that stability. 
Even a great secular ritual like the Republic 
Day parade, perhaps the most relevant national 
symbol that Doordarshan spreads throughout 
the country, does nothing compared to-.a local 
festival, a reljgious gathering. While the latter 
involves one completely, the former is something 
happening out there that one just watches, 
observes, but, for which one does not have that 
intensity, that passion, that madness. A secular 
substitute is no substitute because if the 
community dies what should one live for? 
Perhaps it would not be wrong to say that 


‘nation’ appears to emerge as areal, substantial. 


experience only when it is confronted with the 
other: the encounter of the natives with the 
colonisers or India playing against Pakistan! 
Perhaps ‘nation’ as a collectivity emerges as a 
real entity only when it is placed in a situation 
in which comparison with the other becomes a 
neceasity. Not surprisingly then, war or great 
international sports events arouse national 
identity! But under normal circumstances, one 
“hardly needs an ‘Indian’ identity to live in one’s 
everyday world. 

This perhaps explains why, despite the state, 
its modernising, universalising, homogenising 
tendencies, there is always a protest, a resistance, 


a refusal to get absorbed by the ‘secular’ design, 
The rationality inherent in a cultural/religious 
community need not necessarily coincide with 
the rationality of a modern state. The possibility 
of a perpetual conflict between divergent world- 
views, divergent rationalities is an empirical 
possibility. 

Too see only ‘revivalism’ or ‘backwardnese’ in 
these conflicts is to miss a great deal. This is 
primarily a conflict for a meaning, a life-style, a 
set of symbols. And in modern India beneath the 
perpetual conflict between the secular rationality 
and a religious moral, between the state and the 
community lies an attempt to reatore the cognitive 
map that is always in a great danger of losing its 
relevance. A Salman Rushdie text is not just 
another piece of literature: it is often thought of 
as a threat to the worldview that a particular 
community wants to retain. Likewise, the cry 
against the universal civil code may also be seen 
asa protest against the ‘single vision’ of modernity, 
even if it satisfies the rationalist, the progressive. 


II 


PROGRESS has got its own cost. Granted. Yet, 
the question remains: if the community is so 
important in human life, is it not possible to 
evolve a new community—a- secular, modern, 
urban community? Why should man, in order to 
evolve a meaningful community, regress to the 
past, revive his ethnic, religious or caste identity? 
Is it then reasonable to conclude that modernity 
is a hopeless project that can breed only 
homelessness, anomie, disenchantment, but not 
a solidly integrative, meaningful community? 
_Two things ought to be examined. First, a 


_ community requires a shared culture, a sense of 


belonging and togetherness, an experience of 
participation. Secondly, a community also requires 
its‘almost unambigious attachment to the sacred. 
But all these experences that a community needs 
to sustain itself, it seems, are fast disappearing © 
with the process of- modernisation. 

With the emergence of a mere functionary 
whose private as well as public space is being 
continually manipulated and engineered by tech- 
nocracy, with a dehumanised architecture widely 
spread in urban centres that keeps individuals 
in their lonely apartments (and apartments look 
like prison houses), with the gigantic spread of 
mass media promoting almost a never-ending 
passive leisure-—-what emerges is an isolated 
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indvidual: empty, crippled and robbed of the 
capacity. to relate. That is the paradox. of 
modernity, its promise of a global village. 

A global village is not a community, although 
everyone in that village watches the same TV 


programme, reads the same newspapers, uses - 


the same gadgets. Because the \homogeneity 
that this global village generates is dead 
homogeneity. Its symbols are the symbols of the 
market-place: celebrities, pop singers, film actors 
and actresses. Everything is so trivialised that 
nothing remains in the realm of the sacred that 
car generate an intensely living bond needed 
for a community. 

There is always an urge to ‘transcend this 
alien world. There is always an urge to evolve a 
new community in which man would rediscover 
his wholeness, break all armours, sing, dance 
“and love wholeheartedly. The dream of a 
conmunity in a homeless world can be seen in 
almost all-radical manifestos of our times: Gandhi’s 
Ran Rajya, Marx’s communism or the post- 
modernist vision of a counter-culture. 

The fact remains that a community ought to 
be evolved. This is, however, not a regression to 
the past: this is perhaps an attempt to radicalise 
traditional communities, to restore the necessary 
ba.ance, destroyed by modernity’s ‘one- 
dimensional’ vision, its ruthless instrumental 
ravionality. 


Without a new community—intense, yet not 


sectarian—modernity would continue to witness 
all sorts of ‘revivalist’ trends, the pathologies 
that a linear, progressive, secular rationality 
wauld not be able to comprehend. 


H 


. FEOM community consciousness to what we 

- cal communalism—there is indeed a relationship. 
Waat is primarily positive and affirmative degene- 
razes into something negative and destructive! 
This is hardly surprising. Man remains so deeply 
merged with his community that he can seldom 
appreciate the other, the way other communities 
look at the world, practise their religion, conduct 

“thair rituals. The other is hated, ‘condemned, 
disliked. 

Although anthropologists have sensitised us, 
opened our eyes to appreciate the other and 
urderstand it, the fact, however, remains that 
ar. ethnocentric vision retains its magical power 
even today. This has got many manifestations. 
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The Western hegemony gives birth to colonialism; 
Americanisation is neo-colonialism and in our 
own society emerges a brand of Hinduism that 
refuses to see other religious communities growing 
and expanding. 

In other words, communalism isethnocentrism. 
In it lies an aggressive urge.to destroy or conquer 
other communities; it is against the principle of 
coexistence. Not diversity and plurality, but an 
attempt to incorporate everything into its own 
rationality is the sole aim of communalism. The 


„result is violence—latent as well as manifest. ' 


Yet, the growing phenomenon of communalism 
should not mean that what is positive and affir- 
mative about community consciousness should 
be discarded. Can we discard technology because 
technology gives birth to technocracy? Can we 
discard science because science gives birth to its 
own priesthood, new power elites? 

The task is to retain community consciousness, 
yet to make it nobler, finer, wider. In other 
words, the challenge is to humdnise community 
consciousness. This is possible if man succeeds 
in fighting the following two myths inherent in 
comniunalism: 

Ga a i en eee ee ee 

community has got its own specific problems having 
its own specific solutions! . , 
B) Each comunity ‘is ho ; everyone in the 


comann having the ese prob with tha are 
solution! 


The. fact is that there is indeed a common 
human experience that transcends community 
barriers. -Death, sickness, hunger, : poverty, 
illiteracy—-these are common problems that 
require a collective struggle and herein lies the 
liberating role of science or a widely spread 
politico-pedagogical movement. Moreover, no 
community—here we are spedking of the kind of 
community we witness in our times—can be said 
to be homogeneous. Asymmetrical power relations 
and an unequal distribution of wealth and edu- 
cation cause hierarchy, stratification. Each com-. 
munity is clase-riden, caste-ridden. It is, therefore, 
not difficult to find people from different commu- 
nities having the same material interests and 
material interests do count. With the growth of 
universal. science, collective politico-pedagogical 
struggle and the awareness of class contradictions 


' inside a community, what happens is the demysti- 


fication of a homogeneous community. This is 
the gain of what we call secularism. It is in this 


. sense that one can indeed argue that secularism 


is true ‘consciousness and the idea .of a 





homogeneous community is false. 

Yet, secularism has got its own context, its 
own limits. It cannot be all-pervasive. Because 
the negation of a homogeneous community does 
not mean the end of a community. An in-depth 
perception of human life suggests that men 
transcend material interests too and evolve a 
cultural, symbolic, emotional unity. This is 
perbaps the reason why, for example, it is not 
difficult to find, even when Marxism dominates, 
a poor Bengali feeling nearer to a rich Bengali: 
both speak the same language,- worship the 
same goddess, listen to the same music and 
adore the same hero! 

This experience of belonging —an intense, 
emotive, non-utilitarian experience—is vital for 
human life. It is really doubtful whether other 
material engagements—class or trade union or 
political party—can generate the same intensity. 
This is, however, not to deny the reality of a 
secular organisation like a political party or a 


trade union. This is only to affirm the multi- © 


dimensionality of human identity. Man’s clase 
consciousness or political awareness does not. 
necessarily prevent him from having his cultural, 
ethnic, linguistic, religious, symbolic identity. 
He needs his music, his mythology, his God no 
lees than universal, secular, developmental 
schemes. 

In other words, the challenge is to have a 
fusion of community consciousness and universal 
consciousness, particularity. and universality. 
This requres not only a redefinition of secularism; 
this requires radicalisation of comraunities. This 
requires a new man: wholistic, not fragmented. 


Ll IV 


WHILE speaking of the positive, affirmative 
character of community consciousness, a danger 
should, however, be avoided. The danger is the 
danger of thinking of a community as something 
static, fixed, eternal for ever. The fact is that a 
community too experieces changes and if it refuses- 
to accept changes there is a necessity of bringing 
about. changes in its perception of the world. 
Herein lies a dilemma that many humanists 
experience. They know that each community 
has got a right to retain its cultural uniqueness; 
yet they realise that life is movement, change, 
progress and what is immoral, irrational should 
be discarded. This is an acute realisation that 
uncontrolled -relativism, despite its democratic 
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potentials, may lead to indifference, callousness. 
‘Everything is permitted’—it is like pleading for 
all that goes against even a minimum set of 
ideals we consider desirable: freedom, liberty, 
human rights! 

It is, of course, true that there ts no. reason to 
see a saintly motive in all those who speak of 


‘change and progreas. Because, as critical theorists 
‘have asserted forcefully, 


there is a close 
relatiohship between power and. knowledge; 
‘Change’ or ‘development’ is often a slogan of the 
secular intelligentsia : a new class pampered by 
a modern state. Yet, the possibility of asymmetrical 
power relations between the leader and the led, 


` the state and the community should not mean 


that everything is permitted. This is like arguing 
that nothing can be done about sati since it may 
well be interpreted as an ideal of a community! 
This like discarding the human right of a Shah 
Banu since it is against the vision of women that 
particular community holds! 

The absurdity of uncontrolled relativism has 
to be fought and herein lies the necessity of a 
dialogical intervention. Dialogue means openess, 
continual growth. It means that power has got 
two dimensions: 

(a) First, a community has indeed got the power—and 
this power should be reserved—to retain its relative 
autonomy, its cultural identity. 

b) Secondly, the same community has got the power— 
and this power should be celebrated—to learn from 
others, to accept changes. 

. To have these two experiences of power is a 
sign of organic growth, maturity. This is like 
growing up while rooted in a tradition. In other 


words, this is -critical traditionalism, radicali- a 


sation of tradition. 

And it is at this juncture that the role of a 
modern state, its secular intelligentsia has to be 
stated. The state, because of its homogenising 
tendencies, becomes oppressive. As a result, the 
‘change’ it intends to bring about, far from 
involving the community, imposes itself; it looks 


authoritarian. What is, however, needed on the ` 


part of a modern state is its deep sensitivity to 
the cultural uniqueness of the community. 
Change is, of course, needed. But it require a 
continual dialogue between tbe state and the 
community; it needs a deep involvement of the 
community. In other words, what is needed is a 
meaningful, tolerant universe in which the secular 
intelligentsia and the traditional intellectuals 
of the community often meet, listen to one another 
and promise better alternatives. 
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This is an exteodingly difficult task practiaed - 


raraly. As a result, what we see is almost like a 
swing of the pendulum. At times, the state bows 


‘down completely before the irrational demands ` 
of the community. (to put it otherwise, the. 


demands of the powerful priests of the commu- 
nit=). The result is: a ‘secular’ state’s almost 


. silent consent<to minority communalism—‘no’ 


to universal civil code, ‘yes’ to a faulty perception 
of marriage and sexuality. And, at times, in 
order to compensate its mistakes, the state 
beconies aware of its ‘secular’ mission: it sends 
its army to the Amritsar temple! 

` The kind of ‘soft’? and ‘hard’ stepe the state 
uncertakes can be avoided ifit initiates a dialogue. 
Because the kind of dialogue we are proposing is 
neither pathetically conservative nor meaning- 
leeely radical. Dialogue is change, but change 
through participation, through involvement. This 
is, however, not to suggest that dialogue is 


‘necessarily a smooth process; the rationale of . 


power politics often creates situations that 
perhaps require the state’s coercive machinery 
to assert itself in order to cause order. Yet, there 
is ro reason to remain fixated to it; a true 
secularism cannot rely on the army and 4 series 
of black laws: even if it appears difficult, 
secularism has to aseert itself through dialogue, 
thrcugh its openness, its sensitivity to aleerpatlye 
cultures and traditions. 


v 


ESSENTIALLY, as it is becoming clearer. to us, 
we are ing of a new man. To understand 
him is to understand his relationship with himself, 
with the-community, with the nation. But, to 
begin with, we must understand what breaks 
harmony, the possibility of a wholistic existence. 
requires a redefinition of freedom. 

F:zeedom, as the proponents of individualism 
argie assertively, is the freedom from the 
comunity, from its moral system, from the 
dead weight of the past. Freedom of this kind, 
doubtleas, wages a great battle. Its promise is 
the Dromise of a creative individual; its promise 
is tte promise. of new choices, alternative possi- 


bilit-es. And particularly in our society, when 


community consciousness often leads to communal 


violence, freedom of this kind is desirable: it 


ought to be retained. 

Yet, it remains incomplete; it must exist with 
another kind of freedom: freedom to‘live with 
the community, freedom to share its destiny, 
alter it together with other members ‘of the 
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. community. When these two kinds of freedom 


are combined, a new person is born: not-an exile, 
not an outsider, not an indifferent intellectual, 
but a creative insider, a rebel deeply attached to 


‘his contmunity, yet courageous enough to fight 


its decadence, its obacurantism. 

And it is this dialectical/dialogical relationship 
with the community that leads the person to 
keep his windows open, embrace other commu- 
nities and implement that supremely noble ideal: , 
‘unity in diversity! For example; in Gandhi's 
relationship with his Hindu community we find 
the manifestation of the kind of freedom we are 
stating. His Hinduism did not close his eyes. He 


. was a Hindu; yet, he was universal. Likewise, in 


Tagore’s universal man we see the fragments of., 
tradition and modernity, the community ‘and - 
the world and also the ability to transcend all. 
The fact is that the new person we are imagining 
is free, universal; yét, not brutally indifferent to 
community culture and tradition. 

As things stand today, it is becoming i increas- 
ingly difficult to find this new man. His absence 
is felt as we witness two stereotypbs: a commu- 
nalist and a secularist. It is the absence of a 
dialogue, it is arrogance, it is deep insensitivity 
to. divergent world views that characterise.a 
commuhalist as well as a secularist. If the commu- ` 
nalists tell us that it is Ayodhya and 
alone that would ultimately decide our destiny, 
the secularists also do not lag behind, They too 
tell us an equally false and stupid story: Ram is 
a myth and hence Ramayan should not be shown 
on television! What the secularists forget is that 
life is not mathematics; and myths, fantasies 
and utopias fascinate man (and, far from showing 
his false consciousness, it shows his humanism, 
his vulnerability). No matter what the secularists 
think and feel, man would continue to be fascinated 
by what they call nonsense: be it Valmiki’s 
Ramayan or Isac Asimov's science fiction. 

The point is that amidst the perpetual noise! 
that the communalists and the secularists make, 
we forget to see what ought to be seen, we forget 
OEE NOEN OUERT DO Deena: 


VI 


WHAT are we seeing in modern India? Even 
when intellectuals, officials, patriots sing the 
song of ‘nationalism’, the fact, however, remains 
that all sorta of ‘destabilising’ forces are emerging 
rapidly. The idea of a strong and united nation- 
state sees its many enemies: from Advani's rath 


yatra to ‘separatist’ forces speaking of freedom, 
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independence, autonomy. In other words, we 
are witnessing primarily_a culture of mistrust in 
which no meaningful dialogue .is taking place 
between the centre and the periphery, between 
the dominant religion and not so dominant 
- religions, between the mainstream Hindu nationa- 
lism and the ethnic/Dravidian/tribal worldviaw. 


The result is tragic. It is primarily the failure.of. 


a community to unfold its positive, affirmative 
characters. Instead, it is that unfortunate process 
in which community consciousness Gpeeariates 
into communalism. 

Yet, national unity would remain a desirable 
ideal. Because in unity lies man’s, strength, 
courage, potential; destruction requires no 
courage, ne effort, no patience. To plead for 
disintegration is to forget that if the eyes are 


Se eee ee eee ee E 


amidst diversity. . 
-_ And it is the awarens of this latent unity that 


E E EEE EE A 
Bengali and a Tamil, a Hindu and a Sikh do 
share something common: a rhythm of life, a set 
of morals, a common heritage and, of course, the 
memory of the great freedom struggle. And -t is 
this commonality of experience that is powerful 
enough to keep-us together. 


The experience of latent unity is forge=ten - 


becausé of the political game we play.In the pro- 
ceas-of classification and manipulation, men-are 
reduced into categorie: regional, ethnic, reljg-ous 
categories. It is forgotten because of forced urity: 
a homogenising state insensitive to community 
cultures and traditions. It is also forgotten beceuse 
‘ofa falsely progreasive/secular pedagogy having 
no roots in local. cultures- and traditions. 

And unleas we remember the forgotten, there 
seems no escape from the culture of mistrust 
and its necessary vices: alienation and mamen 
tation, death and asgassination. | 





’ REDDY: Gandhiji in New South Africa 
(Continued from page 53) 


- Gandhiji repeatedly emphasised until the end 


of his life that he was an Indian and a South 
African. He does not belong to Indian South 
Africans alone but to all South Africans. 


The true joy in Bfe is to ally yourself to a 
great purpose, to throw yourself into it heart 
and soul, to forget your Attie self, your little 
comp{aints and w s and to work, 


JPA ata aaa o PEE dal be 
Jawaharlal Nehru 
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` The spirit of Gandhi lives not only in the 


hearts of the Indians struggling against racism 
and for a non-violent democratic society, but in 
those. of Nelson: Mandela, Oliver Tambo, 


Archbishop Desmond Tutu, The Reverend Beyers - 


Naude and many, many others. 

-I hope there will be a study of the eee 
African roots of the ideas of Gandhiji. For, 
early as 1862, Indian indentured eno eres Te- 
sorted tò passive resistance on the estate of 


Henry Shire at Umhlanga. (L.M. Tompson in — 


Indiah Immigration into Natal, 1860-1872). Oliver 
Tambo referred to it as the first recorded s-rike 


- in South Africa. - 


Professor R.E. van der Ross points out, in The 
Rise and Decline of Apartheid, that Peter John 
‘Daniels organised a passive resistance movement 
Hy the Coloured people when they were denied 
licences to dig for gold and that he discussed 
passive resistance with Gandhiji before the latter 
launched the Indian. satyagraha. 

And in 1913, African women began‘a passive 


` resistance movement against pass laws in Orange 
Free State, a few months before Gandhiji encoura- 


ged Indian women to join the satyagraha. - 
More important, I hope that South Aftican 


acholars will study the freedom movement in . 


this country to see how it has adapted, developed 


and enriched the ideas of Gandhiji under. 
‘extremely difficult conditions. 


That perhaps would be more relevant to the 


future of South Africa than the construction of © 


statues and monuments in honour of Gandhiji, 


or mere praises of the “Mahatma”. . 
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USSR: The Contemporary Scene 


io EK. GUJRAL ` 


he main subject of my talk at this august ` 


forum is the tidal waves of change in the 
et Union. Let me begin with a confession. It'is 


not ar easy subject to dwell upon. What we are . 


witnessing is not change in the daily meaning of 
that word. It is a diseembling of history, of much 
_that has gone into the making and un-making of 
the world during this century. 

’ Whan we see before our eyes the discarding of 
communism by the leaders and peoples of the 
Soviet Union; the CPSU banned from most of the 
institutions and all the heights of Soviet life; the 
great Soviet state in a condition of dissolution, we 
feel numbed because this is something for which 
we dic not prepare ourselves. 

More than 150 years ago, Marx and Engels 
‘ wrote the Communist Manifesto and launched 
communism on a world tour. Marx expected the 
first communist revolution to occur in one of the 
three countries he regarded to be “civilised” 
Germany, Britain and France, History, however, 
proved Marx and, Engels mistaken. The first 
communist revolution took place in semi-feudal 
Russia which was an empire built on the foun- 
_ datior of decades of conquests and expansion. 
-. It was Lenin, not Marx, who applied Marxism 
- on the ground and laid the foundation of the first 
social-st state. But Lenin died within a decade of 
the Bolshevik Revolution. 
It was left to Josef Stalin to build the USSR into 

a migity proletarian dictatorship with whip-lash 
indus-rialisation; forced collectivisation of agri- 
culture; and a massive helping of terror as an 
inatrvment’ of socialist construction. The result 
was a great industrial power emergent in a mere 
span of 20 years, a power that could take on and 
crush the mighty armies of Adolf Hitler to the 


` The author, a noted public figure and erstwhile 
Mirister for External Affairs in 1989-90, was 
India’s Ambassador to the Soviet Union in the 


mic-seventies and early eighties. This contribution 
is based on the Dr Parulekar Memorial Lecture 
(organised by the Sakal Trust) that he delivered 
in Pune on September 25, 1991. 
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tremendous dmazement of the entire world. The 
accomplishments of the USSR made many men 
and women all over the world turn their eyes away 
from its great shortcomings and terrible aberra- 
tions, Some noted individuals turned away crying 
that the gods of revolution hdd failed them. For 
most of outside observers like us, wrote novelist 
Graham Greene: . 

Communists have committed great crimes, but at least 

they have not stood aside, like an established society, and 

been indifferent. 

“I would rather have blood on my hands than 
walk away like the Pilate,” he said. 

Jawaharlal Nehru and Rabindranath Tagore 
both saw with their eyes and felt with their senses 


- the darker sides of the Soviet experiment. But 


what created a much greater and more enduring 
impression on their great minds were the extra- 
ordinary achievements of the USSR in mass edu- 
cation and health, in a great flowering of the arta 
and music and dance, and almost a painfully 
oppressive longing for the future liberation of 
humankind from the shackles of poverty, inequa- 
lity and injustice. 

The Soviet state dominated world politis for 
most of this century. The allies of World War I 
intervened to dismember the infant USSR. The 
allies of World War II determined to contain it and 
roll back its influence from Eastern Europe. It was 
the mythical Fatherland of all revolutions, it had 
the tremendous ego to claim the direction of all 
revolutions anywhere on the earth. 

After World War II, it became the Other © 

Superpower in spite of all its technological 
weakness and its lags in democracy and human ' 
rights. In fortyfive years of the Cold War, the 
Soviet Union claimed parity with the United 
States and was conceded parity not only in stra- 
tegic nuclear weapons but also as the leader of a 
rival international system challenging the might 
and power of the capitalist system. 
‘ And now, sud lenly, that mighty state is pros- 
trate. Its creed and doctrine, communism, is in 
disgrace. Not because it has been defeated in a 
traditional hot war by a mightier power, but 
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because its leader, Mikhail Gorbachev, inspired 
by stirring visions of the future not only of his own 
homeland but also of the entire humankind, deter- 
mined to transform a seventy-year-old rugged 
dictatorship into a social democracy drawing its 


life-Elood from the free consent of its deeply 


diverse population. This unique background to 
the collapse of the communist state in the USSR 
imperts to a tragedy a nobility that must not 


escape our minds. 


+ 


WROTE Noble Laurate Anatole France: 

In every groat change, we leave behind us a part of 

ourselves; we must die to ane life before we enter into 

another. 

What we witness before our eyes is the dying of 
one Lfe of 240 million people and ofa mighty state, 
and Aopefully, its rebirth as another. We also see 
the cying of something in ourselves. 

The causes of the collapse, however, will puzzle 
and torment thousands of people all over the world 
for ysars to come. We are too close to the Great 
Dissolution to be capable of an objective, clinical 


- judgement. All the same one could say that the 


end cf the Cold War has not gone in favour of the 
Soviets. Human history has never witneased a 
Cold War earlier and had not visualised its conse- 
quences for the defeated side. We are now slowly 
grasping them. 

Tte collapse has certainly gladdened cold 
warriors all over the world, especially in the 
Unites States and Western Europe. Their verdict, 
acce ntuated and carried by the electronic media to 
the far corners of the earth, is that communism 
has <ailed and capitalism has triumphed. The 
President of France, Francois Mitterand, obser- 
ved the other day: 

The revolution that gained its momentum in Moscow 

with Mikhail Gorbachev's perestroika, and which, having 

gore round the Central and Eastern European capitals 
under communist control, came back to Moscow for its 
completion and is raising questions for the whole of 

Europe. 

In other words, perestroika has done to the 
Soviet state in 1991 what it accomplished in 
Centzal and Eastern Europe in 1989. Perestroika 
mears restructuring, rebuilding a political 
socievy. In the rebuilding of the Central and East 
European states, with the bricks and mortars of 
the. Market, West European assistance was 
immediately available, while Gorbachev himself 
provided the assured framework of a stable 
transition. However, the changeover has affected 


the life of millions of people in ways they were 
hardly ready for, and it will take theee newly 
transformed market economies at least a decade, 
perhaps longer, to find their feet in the prosperous 
community of the West Europeans. Meanwhile, 
they are described as the “third world” of the 
affluent West, with a claim to its generous hands 
of assistance far stronger than that of the’ real 
Third World. 

The Soviet Union is a very different affair. It is 
three times the size of India. It carried in its now 
shattered body politic 15 republics; hundreds of 
ethnic communities—with their languages and 
cultures and historical memories; and its geo- 
graphy extended from the Baltics in' the weet to 
Siberia in the east. The state that Stalin built is a 
gaggle of many nations within the single Nation of 
the Soviet people. 

What kept them together all these three-score- 
and-ten years and more? This is the most torment- 
ful question that we must seek answers for. Was it 
the ideology of communism with its egalitarian 
appeal, its promise to build a higher and nobler 
civilisation? Hardly. The people of the USSR and 
East Europe have turned against communism 
with a fury no one expected or accounted for, 
including—I dare say, Mikhail Gorbachev. The 19 
million members of tha CPSU seem to have 
accepted its collapse with instant surrender. The 
coup of August illustrated the epic disarray of the 
Communists of the Soviet Union. It failed even 
before it could muster the strength to stand on its 
feet. Like all coups, it gravely distorted the foun- 
dations of the political society, and accelerated the | 
pace of decay and collapse. The coup robbed 
Gorbachev of whatever resources and opportu- 


. nities he had to work out an orderly transition 


from communism to social democracy. 

What is a transition? A famous political phi- 
losopher of the nineteenth century, John C. 
Calhoun, described transition as “the interval 
between the decay of the old and the 
establishment and formation of the new”. A 
transition, he observed, “must necessarily be a 
period of uncertainty, confusion, error and wild 
and fierce fanaticism”. 

We find some of these aspects of transition in 
our own country too when from a single-party 
dominated policy we are moving to a multi-party, 
highly pluralistic one. The accents of chaos and 
confusion in the Soviet Union are far deeper and 
louder. Which returns us to the question that I 
asked a moment before: What made the great and 
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mighty Soviet state collapse so rapidly into a 
welter of mutually warring nations or nationa- 
lities, of clashing nationalist aspirations and 
economic decay? 

Evidently, communism as an ideological 
cement could not hold the USSR together, as the 
command control political system and the totally, 
Suddenly, the accumulated feelings of 3850 million 
people, dammed up for 70 years by an inviolable 
dictatorship, forth with a fury that few 
could anticipate. The failures and shortcomings of 
the Soviet experiment looked much larger than its 
accomplishments. 

As the Indian Ambassador in Moscow for five 


_ years, I myself saw many of these failures—the . 


gross inequalities between the privileged govern- 
ing class of Communists and the mass of ordinary 
people; the not-altogether-suppreased nationalist 
sentiments; the failure of the system to bring the 
fruits of a massive industrial revolution to the 
doors of its citizens in the form of material 
comforts and even the material wherewithals of 
modern life. The deprivations could not be hidden 
from human eyes and ears. But there .were also 
the unquestionable achievements of Soviet scien- 
ce and technology, and there was the large 
modern infrastructure from the Baltics to the 
Pacific waters and there was the great inter- 
national role of a superpower. 

But when the wind of change became a 
whirlwind of transition, the people of the USSR 
cared little for the achievements of 70 years. They 
-suddenly woke up to their diverse nationalist 
urges, to their olden tradition of religiosity, and 
showed an awesome craving for the creature 
comforts of the advanced capitaligt democracies 
which eclipsed from the minds the once-hallowed 
appeal of communism. 


+ 


GONE with the winds of change were many myths 
of the past. The Nationality Policy of Stalin, in the 
crafting of which our M.N. Roy had a hand, was 
held up as the solvent of the nationalities prob- 
lems ofall multinational states, It had “solved” the 
national question in the USSR “for all times”, we 
were told. But reality has treated us to an entirely 
different picture. Not only was the nationality 
problem in the USSR not resolved, it was there all 
the time accumulating its corrosive grievances 
and senses of deprivation. And as soon as glasnost 
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and perestroika lifted the shackles of dictatorship, 
it gushed out asa mighty flood and almost wasaed 
away the state of the proletariat that was built 
over a period of seven decades. , 

The republics are declaring their indepen- 
dence. In Georgia, the Ukraine, Moldavia, Arne- 
nia, Azerbaijan and even in the Central Asian - 
republics, the desire to break away from the 
Russian rulers of the past seems stronger than the 
wisdom to stay together in a world where the 
integration of sovereign states is one of the 
megatrends of global change. 

The conclusion is unavoidable that it is the dic- . 
tatorship, the command-control political systam, 
the denial of democratic rights.to the people that 
lay at the roots of the Soviet collapse. No amcunt 
of casuistry can hide this fact from the peoples of 
the world. This hard fact must change the basic - 
outlook of Leftists, progressives and revolttio- 
naries all over the world. A huge debate is already 
welling up from the anguished minds of Marxists 
and socialists in many countries. 

I am not going:into the details of the 
puzzlements, dilemmas and agonies inflictec on 
the minds of radical Leftists including mysel? all 
over the world by the collapse of Soviet commu- 
nism and the proletarian state in the USSR. 
However, some questions do come to my mind and 
will have to find convincing answers in the 
current debates. 

Is Marxism-Leninism going to be confined only 
to the agrarian societies of the developing world 
while in the industrialised and post-industrial 
societies of the North, it returns to its fountain- — 
head of social democracy? Can the proletarian 
dictatorship succeed in the present epoch of 
technological and information revolution? And in 
a global upsurge of the democratic urges of 
humankind? Will democracy in the real sense of 
the term, with social and economic substance as 
well as political liberties, and human rights, also 
in their widest sense, replace socialism and com- 
munism as the major guidelines of the struggles of 
the denied, the deprived, the exploited and the 
oppressed all over the'world whose number tuns 
into nearly three billion of the total humanity of 
five billion? The struggle of these: people for a 
better life and a better deal in their own societies 
must continue and will continue because capita- 
lism in spite of its realitively high threshold of. 
social protection leaves many problems of human 
development cynically untouched. . 

Perhaps the forms of struggle, its ideological 
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language and operational thrusts will change. 
And perbeps with the paseage of time, but before 
the end cf the century, we will find the winds of 


political democracy blowing i in the societies of the ` 


“Third World too. 

Meanwhile, what is emerging in the place of the 
fallen socialist republic of the Soviet Union? The, 
picture is blurred, dotted with too many ifs and 
buts. On2 can build up pessimistic as well as opti- 
mistic scenarios. The most pessimistic scenario is 
the total break-up of the USSR into a gaggle of 15 
sovereign states, some of them at war with their 
own ethnic minorities, and the entire region plun- 
ged into a period of darkness with the emergent 
nations uding, perhaps fighting, with each other 
over their claims to its wealth and resources. 

The most optimistic scenario is that the twelve 

~ republics—the three Baltics have gone out and 
taken their seats in the United Nations as sove- 
reign states—will join a loose federation or con- 
federation that will guarantee the maximum auto- 
nomy to the constituent units. While foreign 
policy, defence and perhaps certain aspects of 
communication and currency, will be with the 
Union Government. This is the design for which 
Gorbachev is now working together with Boris 
Yeltsin 

The new hierarchy is roughly as follows: There 
will be a State Council- presided over by the 
President of the Union, who is now Mikhail 
Gorbachev. It will be made up of the Presidents of 
the republics and will be incharge of the overall 
coordination of foreign and domestic policies. The 
Supreme Soviet will have two chambers—a 332- 

„ member Council of Republics that will deal with 

_ republican matters, and a Council of the Union, 
whose number of mémbers is still to be 
determined, which will look after Union affairs. 
Under the State Council, there will be an Inter- 
Repub_ican Committee consisting of officials from 
the republics, endowed with special responsibility 
for the economy of the entire union. And, finally, 
there will be Republican Ministries and Union 
Ministries, the latter substantially reduced in 
number. The overall framework will be federal or 
confederal, and there will be a tremendous 
devoli-tion of power and resources from the Union 
to the republics. 

- This architecture, I must say, will not be 
erected easily. The Union treaty that was about to 

™, be signed by eight republics on August 20, and 

which triggered the coup a day before, is being re- 

negotiated, with the republics asking for the maxi- 
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mum of powers. As and when the Union treaty is- 
revised and concluded, there will be innumerable 
demands for autonomy from the: autonomous 
regions within the republics. There are as many as 
38 in the huge Russian Federation T 
These constitutional and political will ` 
not be resolved without a definite of the . 
economy pu Sie ase cet 
foreign aid and transfer of technologies from the 
West. But will these be available? Visible portends 


don’t seem to be helpful. 


+ 
Eiworseii ai e 
new Soviet state to emerge with clarity in the 
second half of this decade. But things may, 
perhaps will, get worse before they get better. 

What is in the offing is an entirely new Europe. 
Præident Mitterand expects the birth of a new 
Europe of at least 33 states, if not more, which he 
visualises will come together as a single European. 


‘Home sometime early in the next century. 


Whether his expections are too optimistic or not, 
the new Soviet state, which will not be committed 
to socialism but which will retain a high threshold 
of social protection, will identify itself with Europe 
rather than with other socialist countries. It is 
plese fe ee proces cena set 
uba, Afghanistan and Vietnam. Its friendly 

adap with China do not wear any ideological 
patina. Its huge market will allure the leading 
industrial powers—the Americans, the Germans ` 
and other West Europeans and the Japanese. 

Once the Soviet Union has discarded commu- 
nism, it has at once shuttled into the affections of 
the Americans. Perhaps in the coming competi- 
tion and rivalries among the industrial powers, we 
will see much American effort to keep the new 
Soviet Union on its side. The very large com— 
munity of Slavic Americans will put up 4 lot of 
pressure for this to happen. Meanwhile, the 
Gorbachev- Yeltsin team will do everything that is 
necessary to humour the Americans sq that there 
is no international recognition for the indepeh- 
dence of the republics, so that the Soviet Union 
remains a single political entity. The obvicus 
dangers of its break-up into many sovereign 
nations for the entire international community is 
acting as a favourable factor for the preservation 
of its looge political unity and integrity. ; 

What do the melancholy developments i in the 
USSR portend for India? I use the word 


t 
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melancholy only to refer to the post-coup situa- 
tion. Gorbachev's attempted reforms were wel- 
comed in India alongwith his robust visions of a 


> peaceful cooperative world relieved of its burden 
of overkill nuclear and conventional arms and, 


weapons. The post-coup situation has disem- 
bodied the Soviet state with which we have built 
an enormous economic and security relationship 
over the last three decades. 

Seventy per cent of our defence imports come 
from the USSR, over 80 per cent of our exports of 
consumer goods go there. The Soviets are there. 
The Soviets are involved in numerous high-profile 
projects in the core sectors of our economy. They 
also supply us with four million tonnes of petro- 
leum and three million tonnes of petroleum 
producs every year. This entire vast fabric of 
- econorric relationship will now have to be revised. 
Not only because of the sheer inability of the 
distressed Soviet system to deliver on the commit- 
ments, but also because the rupee-rouble trade 
will scon come to an end; and our economic 
transactions will have to be conducted in hard 
currency. We will have to find hard currency for 
the import of defence equipment and spares or 
make them ourselves. At least for some time we 
will have to settle for a relatively modest level of 
defence capability in view of our dependence on 
externe] sources for sophisticated weapon 


It will be neceseary for us to earn much more 
than we have been doing from our exports. 
Generate far greater resources at home. Work 
harder with the instruments of diplomacy and 
~ foreign policy to reduce tensions and arrest drifts 
to military conflicts. And expand our now woefully 


limited network of economic cooperation with the . 


outside world. The policy of. liberalisation and 


opening up to the world outside has a point, but we- 
must act with caution and-not expect-benanzas to ` 


drop or our laps immediately. 


There is not much of surplus capital in the: 
world, there are candidates forinvestmentandaid ` 


more weighty than us—the Soviet Union is the 
leading candidate now—and the world image of 
our country ts still that of a democracy beset with 
a minority government and an overload of inter- 
nal conflicts. We must summon the will of the 
< Nation to resolve our internal conflicts, build a 
peaceful homefront and peaceful cooperative 
relatiors with our neighbours. 

We must also seek new pastures of significant 
cooperation with countries close to us—the 
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ASEAN bloc, South Korea, the countries of West 
Asia and the leading members of the Latin 
American community. In short, we need a grand 


-strategy of national peace, regional cooperation 


and. larger economic and political relations with 
the rest of the world. 

Looking beyond the clouds of today’s iik 
tunes to the horizons of the future, I see that 
towards the end of the decade our relations with a 
reborn Soviet state will acquire a new vigour and 
newer thrusts of cooperative development. There 
is a profound fund of goodwill and friendship for 
India among the Soviet people, and there isa great 
deal of affection in India for the Soviet Union. 
India and the USSR mingled together in objective 
as well as subjective fluids of understanding and 
friendship for thirty years, creating a very large 
pool of non-conflicted visions and perspectives, 
This great fund of human will to pull together in 
days fair or foul will not die away. 

I would just like to focus on the fate and future 
of the Central Asian republics with whom we had 
close relationships in all phases of history. The 
lava of every socio-political eruption there had, 
sooner or later, traversed into our lands. 

The dogma-based polity there—whatever its 
other de-merits, had modernised and secularised 
the mediéval societies, Any reversal of this pheno- 
menon could bring in fundamentaliams and inter 
se civil wars that could cast a long shadow on our 
subcontinent too. | 

Afghanistan has always been of vital geo- 
strategic interest to us. The Soviets have now 
backed out of their commitments to supply arms to 
the Kabul regime. It is difficult to say if the USA 
will encourage the fundamentalist segments of 
the mujahideen to ascend or let a moderate 
coalition of various factions emerge. Details of the 


‘ Baker-Pankin agreement—recently signed in 
‘Moscow-=nre not-yetknowmbutit may be Tem 


able to hope that Moscow may not totally 
withdraw its interests in this region. At present 
the situation is very fluid and calls for a great deal 
of diplomatic vigilance and activity on our part. 

Let me conclude by saying that we must wait for 
a reborn Soviet Union, by whatever name it may 
be known, and meet each other on the undistant — 
horizon, of Time as old partners of a new world 
order. Let me end on the optimistic note of hope 
with a quotation from Rabindranath Tagore: 

When old wards die'out on the tongue, 

new melodies break out from the heart, 

and where the old tracks are lost, 

new country ie revealed with its wonders. | 
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Soviet Changes : Multi-Dimensional Impact 


he revolutionary dévelopments in the Soviet 
Union are of great significance for the 


and specifically for India.. One of the. 


remarkable features of this latest Soviet revolution 
is that by and large it has been conducted in a 
peaceful manner and there has been a minimum 
of v-olence. There was hardly any real violence. 
The fact that a great land-mass and a complex 
assemblage of people and, above all, a superpower 
could face a radical spectacular change like this 
in the system with hardly any interference from 
elsewhere is itself a very unique phenomenon. 

T> a large extent I would attribute this to the 
foreign policy of detente, coexistence and 
cooperation that Gorbachev has pursued during 
the ast four to five years. I doubt very much if 


. without that foreign policy the almost cataclysmic 


social, political and economic changes in the 


Soviet Union could have been conducted peacefully - 


and with barely any internal fighting. 

This also shows that the objective situation 
within the Soviet Union was almost over-ripe 
for such changes. There was a massive and 
united expression of the will of the people in a 
democratic direction. One has to attribute it, in 
a large measure, to Gorbachev's perestroika. 


For the world and for our own foreign policy - 


the withdrawal, if not the collapse, of the Soviet 
Unicn’s superpower status, in all respects except 
in its nuclear aspect, is of significance from the 


` point of view of the international order and 


global balance. The end of the Cold War and the 
virtual transformation of .military blocs have 
brought about a brand new situation. For countries 
like India and the non-aligned or Third World 
states there is no counterpoise that they can use 
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against the US-dominated Western world. To 
that extent one may say in the parlance of old- 
style balance of power politica that we have lost 
a major bargaining counter. 

But then the balance of power element in the 
non-aligned foreign policy, particularly of the 
Gad Gee Sewell Nehru pursued, was not a 
major factor. It was, in my opinion, incidental 
and a reflection of the rivalry or confrontation 
between the two blocs. The real objective of non- 
alignment was to help bring about the disgolution 
of the blocs, as well as end the ideological confron- 
tation and the Cold War. If this important sense 
the developments in the Soviet Union and the 
constructive response from the Western side are 


-~ along the lines we ourselves wanted to see happen. 


Therefore, it will not be correct to say that India 


and its non-alignment have been left in the 


lurch by these global developments. As a matter 
of fact Gorbachev himself has been, during the 
last five years or so, pursuing this objective He 
was convinced and had convinced President 
Reagan that a nuclear war cannot be fought. 
From this basic premise he argued that in that 
event minor or conventional wars also could not 
be fought, certainly between the superpowers or 
the great powers, as they contained the danger 
of nuclear escalation. 

Gorbachev went further and argued, almost 
in the same terms as Nehru did years ago, that 
the traditional kind of balance of power politics 
has also become outmoded and that violence has 
to be banished from interrlational relations. The 
culmination of this approach was éxpreesed in 
the Joint Statement—the Delhi Declaration of 
1986—between him and Rajiv Gandhi advocating 
a peaceful and non-violent world order. 


+ 


ALL these were happening at a time when other 
developments, not perhaps fully anticipated, 
took place in the Soviet Union. The most important 
of these was the economic breakdown of the old 
system and the failure of perestroika to produce 
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economic reeults for the people. The other 
development was the growth of centrifugal forces 
and assertion of various republics of their inde- 
pendence from the Soviet Centre. Another factor 
was the resistance from the old establishment 
against the democratic changes underway. 

In regard to the pace of perestroika, the Soviet 
Union was caught between three opposing forces. 
The real hardliners in the party, bureaucracy 
and the armed forces and secret services wanted 
to maintain the status quo. Another powerful 
group led by Boris Yeltsin inside the Soviet 
Union and the Western powers outside demanded 
very rapid economic and systemic changes. 
Gorbachev himself wanted to go forward with 
perestroika but rather a little cautiously though 
not too gradually. 

In my view, the too radical, almost breakneck 
speed in perestroika was neither realistic nor 
wise. The basic structures and conditions for the 
introduction of a fullfledged market system and 
of privatisation was just non-existent in Soviet 
society. There was hardly any entrepreneurship 
or any private capital in the country. Even the 
offer of land to the individuals from the collectives 
went unheeded by the people because not having 
any experience or wherewithal for managing 
farms privately most people preferred for the 
time being to work on the land like officials from 
nine to five and earn their living in security. 
Considerable preparation had, therefore, to be 
done before the land could be privatised. This 
applied to industries as well. 

Even the most market oriented plan produced 
by the Soviet Union during this period, that is, 
the Shatalin plan, envisaged in the first phase 
turning over only smaller and medium enterprises 
to private hands. As regards the great big indus- 
tries, they were initially to be converted into 
holding companies under the state and privatised 
only. after ten years br so. Those who wanted a 
sudden change from ‘the centrally planned socialist 
economy to a private capitalistic system did not 
grasp the problems of such a transition. It is 
perhaps as difficult for a socialist economy to 
make its transition to a market economy as it 
was for the capitalistic system to be transformed 
into a socialistic system. What is perhaps most 
important in all this is that the method adopted 
for the change should be democratic. 


+ 
THOSE who say tbat the crash of the Soviet 


economy today spells the end of socialism itself 
forget certain historical precedents. In the 1930s 
classical capitalism faced a similar crast. Its 
collapse was cited as evidence of the end cf the 
capitalistic system. It was further followed in 
several European countries by the discarding of 
democracies and the establishment of dictator- 
ships. But capitalism survived, changed and 
chastened, in a new form. It did so by reacrting 
to Keynesian methods of dealing with unemploy- 
ment and adopting a whole series of welfare 
measures as in Roosevelt's New Deal for mitigating 
the rigours of capitalism. The capitalistic market 
economies now prevalent in the Western world 
are actually mixed economies containing a liberal 
dose of social-democratic welfare measures. The 
Germans have used a very interesting and 
meaningful phrase—the “social market 
economy”—to describe their system today. 

The socialist system will perhaps undergo a 
similar transformation adopting much that is 
relevant to the times from modern capitalism 
and the market economy. It is unrealistic tc ima- 
gine that they will throw out all the institutions 
and measures of social justice that had been 
built up earlier over the years. Perhaps £ new 
type of mixed economy may emerge im the 
erstwhile socialist countries. 

I cannot but recall Nehru’s attitude to the 
economic and social system he wanted to build 
up for India. He once said: 


Why should we follow the Western capitalistic methed or 
the Soviet communist method? We want to follow the 


middle path. 

This was the mixed economy that he envisaged. 
At another time he said: 

Capitalism has failed, communism has failed and secial 

democracy is arising. 

It is important to remember this vison of 
Nehru especially when people say that the Nehru 
model was predominantly the communist model 
of development. While referring to the breakdown 
of the Soviet economy one should not forget that 
it was also due to some factors like the bureaucratic 
deformation and the corruption that had. over- 
taken the whole system which had realy not 
much to do with socialist philosophy or practice 
but happened to be Stalin’s abiding contribution 
to Soviet society that was perfected by Brezhnev. 
Another major factor was the enormous; and 
crippling military expenditure which the Soviet 
Union had to incur in accepting the Amarican 
challenge to a new technological arms racs. The 
US economy was also affected by this arms race 
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but it had a lot more economic fat to absorb the 
shocks. But the Soviet Union could not bear this 
intolarable burden over and above the challenges 
they accepted in the Third World and their 
commitments to other socialist countries including 
those in Eastern Europe. Gorbachev's very 
audacious nuclear disarmament policy was 
probably dictated by these compulsions. 

There is enough evidence today to conclude 
that what Gorbachev was planning to do was to 
reform and democratise the Communist Party 
and not abolish it. In the process, however, 
particularly as the power struggles also emerged 
at that time, he was compelled to downgrade the 
importance of the party and give it a secondary 
role. The earlier position of the party above the 
state Gorbachev tried to rectify and give primary 


importance to the elective organs of the state. - 


Whil2 this contributed to democratisation, it 
simultaneously weakened his position in the 
entire system. The central control which was 
exercised hitherto over all the constituent repub- 
lics also got enfeebled. Of course, the latter 
developments after the coup d’etat have brought 
the party into disrepute and resulted in the 
suspension of its activities. - 

Whether the Communist Party will be revived 
in a new form or not, it will be a pluralistic 
political system that will emerge in the Soviet 
Union. It is this pluralistic political system, 
based on democratic values, which would find a 
new balance and provide sustenance to the society 
in th coming days. One may speculate whether 
this will bring about a link between socialism 
and Cemocracy as had been dreamt of by socialist 
philosophers and reformers in the past. 


+ 


ONE may ask: What do al! these mean for the 
intersational communist movement, particularly 
for the communist movement n: India? One fact 
to be recalled is that once the Sino-Soviet rift 
becarae intense there was hardly any international 
communist movement operating in the world. 
Many of the Communist Parties including in 
India turned their attention to conditions and 
prospects in their own countries rather than 
looking abroad. No doubt the future of the great 
Soviet experiment and difficulties even in the 
Chinese system have eroded to some extent the 
appeal of communist solutions, especially in the 
eyes {the intelligentsia. But ultimately a political 
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movement succeeds or fails depending primarily 
on its capacity to draw inspiration from the 
people of the country and by offering credible 
solutions to their problems. Therefore, it would 
be unrealistic to believe that the communist and 
socialist movements will be rejected by the people 
merely because communism has failed in the 
Soviet Union. Of course, the future of the 
communist movement in this country will depend 
on its ability to learn lessons effectively from 
what happened in the Soviet Union and the East 
European countries. 

One of the most important questions asked 
today is: What is the future of the Soviet Union 
itself? Though the Union is under immense 
stress, a confederatl arrangement could well 
emerge eventually. Two factors have made it 
necessary and possible for the Union to survive 
in this manner: one is the very intimate economic 
interdependence among the republics brought 
about by so many decades of central planning 
since the 1920s. The rapidity with which the 
majority of the republics agreed to form an 
economic Union is indicative of this. The second 
important factor is the possession of nuclear 
weapons and missiles. Without a Union agreed 
upon by all, there is no way of controlling this 
tremendous power. Of course, behind all this we 
cannot dismiss the pride of being a superpower 
which could not have been eradicated from the 
minds of the people. 

Another significant point to note is that almost 
no one in the world--whether it is the US or the 
European states or the countries of the Third 
World—seems to want the Soviet Union to break 
up. Sucha break-up would create an imponderable 
strategic chaos which no one knows how to 
contro] or what would come out of it. Therefore, 
for the sake of peace and balance in the world, it 
is imperative to have a Soviet Union as a 
democratic force. From this point of view I 
would say that if there was no Soviet Union at 
all the world would have to invent one. 

The explosive ethnic experience of the Soviet 
Union should not be ignored by India as a 
lesson. Decentralisation of power and meaningiul 
federation seem to be the only way in wich w. 
can in the long run keep our own complex and 
disparate system in coherence. Fortunately we 
have three great advantages: one, the enormous 
imprese of a common culture; two, the economic 
content and interdependence which was given 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Soviet Developments in Wider Perspective 


RAJNI KOTHARI 


hereas we may be too close to events to 
assess the full impact of the recent 
velopments in the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe, there is little doubt that what we have 
witnessed is not only highly dramatic but also 
quite unique and unprecedented. 

Never before has a leadership in control of so 
much power and such an array of institutional 
meens to wield that power itself dismantled the 
whcle apparatus and its own power-bage, allowed 
its vassals to go their own _ way, completely 
turned around its ideological moorings, admitted 
that the whole edifice was unsuited to the needs 
of the people, and proceeded to dispense with 
the antire framework of authority and the sinews 
of the state; so sharply reduced its military 
might and its machinery of surveillance and 
intelligence and that too in a state whose major 
source of strength lay in its armed forces and 
intelligence outfit; 90 drastically clipped the 
power ofan all-pervasive party on whose structure 
of centralised control and institutional power 
the state had relied so much for more than 70 
years. Never before had so much change been 
brought about almost wholly non-violently and 
thai too in a society that had never accepted the 
creed of non-vidlence. 

What the long offensive of American imperial 
power and its worldwide spread had failed to 
ach-eve for over 45 years was achieved by the 


play of ideas working through a few individuals | 


occupying strategic positions. At a time when 
doctrines of “end of ideology” and “end of history” 
are afloat, there has.taken place such a massive 
change in the global structure of power basically 
through the power of ideas. And this quite clearly 
without any powerful or widespread movement 
frora below. 
What Solzhenitsyn and Sakharov and many 
other dissidents could not-achieve has been 
‘made poæible by Gorbachev, Yeltsin and 
Sakhnazarov from their high positions of power 
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and prestige. What has happened is nothing 
short of a ruling elite giving up its enormous 


. power for ushering in political and social change 


in the country. While the comparison is no doubt 
far-fetched, the only known historical precedent 
one can find is in Emperor Ashok’s repentence 
at the human cost of his military exploits and his 
decision to renounce state power. Nowhere else 
but in the apolitical land of India could this have 
happened; as indeed was the case with Gandhiji’s 
advice to the Congres to disband itself after 
having achieved independence. But this has 
happened of all places in the Soviet Union! 
Something so historic and so much against the 
grain that it is only by such comparison that its 
real import can be gauged. 

` There is no space to go into the full ethical and 
philosophical import of the recent developments 
in the Soviet Union—there is in fact a lot to 
ponder over particularly as these developments 
go against the dominance of realpolitic for more 
than 50 years now. But I shall turn to the impact 


of these developments in the Soviet Union on 


world ` politics and its’ ideological contours. I 
want to turn to this as I feel that the impact is 
not so benign as may be in the case of internal 
glasnost within the Soviet Union. It has often 
happened in history that very well motivated 
changes have led to developments that have 
bean far from what the proponents of those 
changes would have liked. Furthermore, there 
is indeed a hiatus between the internal dynamics _ 
released by changes like this and its global 
implications, which would take us into their 
whole metaphysics of the modern world’s approach 
to power in its framework of nation-states and 
imperial centres to which I shall turn my attention 
on same pihen occasion. 


+ 


PROBABLY the biggest impact `of what has 
happened in the Soviet Union in 1991 and in 
Eastern Europe in 1989 is in respect of the 
structure of the international ordeer. Ever since 





the Second World War and partly because of the 
heroic role that the Soviet Union played against 
Nazi power, there emerged a countervailing 
force against the Western imperial hegemony. If 
the consolidation of American power after the 
disintegration of the various European colonial 
structures was stopped or held at bay, the credit 
for it must go to the Soviet Union and the power 
and ideological coherence that it represented in 
the post-War world. 

What is more, given the fact that this happened 
at the same time when such a large number of 
countries were becoming independent, and there 
emerged the structure of the Third World, it 
became possible for these newly independent, 
rather fragile entities to be more confident of 
themselves to strike a new chord in the global 
structure of power. This was possible because 
the international scene was not marked by a 
unipolar, unilinear, homogeneous global order 
but one in which there was this bipolar structure 
and the challenge to global hegemony provided 
by the socialist world. Today suddenly this global 
structure of power has come to an end. There is 
little to stop the onward march of US imperial 
consolidation almost throughout the world 
because there is neither the socialist bloc challeng- 
ing its hegemony nor the assertive Third World 
nations through the United Nations and its 
various institutions, the NAM, the Group of 77 
and such other devices, or for that matter the 
Arab challenge to Western hegemony or events 
like the Iranian revolution. Today suddenly the 
whole framework of organising the world struc- 
ture around the West, the East and the South is 

` getting dissolved, and in this the developments 
in the Soviet Union have played a major role. 

Not only has all of a sudden the Soviet Union 
from being an alternative donor country to the 
Third World withdrawn and converted itself 
into a part of the Third World, wanting aid and 
technology from the West, but in the process the 
support to liberation movements and Third World 
challenges to Western hegemony has also crumb- 
led. And all this at a time when the new ideological 
fix of liberalisation, privatisation and the market 
is steamrolling itself throughout the Third World 
and now the socialist world itself. All this means 
that we suddenly face a “world order”’—to use 
President Bushs pet phrase—that is ordered 
from a single centre of power to which little 
resistance is likely. The full import of all these 
developments will be seen in the coming years 
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but we had a short glimpee of it during the Gulf 
War when all of a sudden the United Nations 
Security Council was turned into an arm of 
American imperial power and what was a regional 
problem of inter-state rivalry within the Gulf 
countries was turned into a symbolic challenge 
to anybody who would question the American 
hegemony. When similar developments—the Suez 
crisis, the Arab-Israeli crisis, the Bangladesh 
war—took place in the past, there was always 
the feeling that the Soviet Union would stop the 
onward march of one major . This was not 
seen during the Gulf war and it is likely that the 
signals given by the American strategy in the 
Gulf war can intimidate the entire world into 
accepting US globel hegemony. At one time one 
used to be critical of the gains of world communism 
to provide real challenge to the sweep of global 
capitalism after the War. It is only now when 
the Soviet power is being dismantled that we 
can realise the global role that the Soviet Union 
and its technological and ideological might played 
in maintaining a more balanced and lees homo- 
geneous world. 

The hope that had been kindled both in the 
Third World and other centres that challenged 
Western hegemony, the hope of finding an | 
alternative to world capitalism, the hope of 
bringing about peace and justice in the world 
through such an alternative, seems to be suddenly 
blighted. I may be overpainting the picture but 
it is neceasary to do so in order to drive home the 
fact that the recent developments in the Soviet 
Union have landed us in a completely different 
kind of world structure of power and influence. 

This has particular implications for the Third 
World and for countries like India and China, 
Egypt and Cuba and the other founders of the 
non-aligned movement who at one time were 
worried about the bipolar competition for global 
control but were able to use that very factor for 
their autonomy and independent development, 
self-reliance and internal democracy against 
the onslaught of the Pentagon, the CIA and the 
other instruments of American power. Today 
these countreis seem helpless in the face of that 
very onslaught in the absence of a major counter- 
vailing force against the US. 


Ag 


THIS is one major consequence of the recent 
developments in the Soviet Union, namely, in 
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reepect of the organisation of world power. The 
second major consequence of these developments 
lies in the sphere of institutions and ideologies 
that have shaped our thinking over the last 
several decades. The Great October Revolution 
and particularly the consolidation of Soviet power 
aftar the Second World War gave rise to a model 
of development and social transformation in 
which the state was assigned a central role. Eco- 
nomic and social transformations, all the way 
from primitive accumulation to the development 
of high technology, were all undertaken under 
the auspice of the state, in the first instance in 
the Soviet Union and countries like'China, and 
latar in many parts of the Third World where 


the state was assigned a central role in economic 


development and social transformation. 

Today suddenly one finds the delegitimisation 
of the state in the development process and in 
sodal change to which the biggest constribution 
has been made by the Soviet leadership. To 
repeat a point made earlier, just at a time when 
ths privatisation dogma is on the upswing the 
world over, and notions like planned development 


‘are being challenged, the fact that the Soviet 


leadership itself subscribes to such ideas will 
lead to a further onslaught of the market in 
plece of the state... as is being spread by the 
think-tanks of the Western world. 

This goes to the heart of modern political 
thinking in which the state was assigned a 
central role, in which it was thought that the 
inequities of feudal and backward societies could 
be made good by the progressive role of the 
state, in which it was thought that the inequities 
of the market too could be made good by. the 
interventions of the state. All this is now under 
shadow, thanks largely to the developments in 
the Eastern hemisphere. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that the state 


. had become too arrogant and oppreasive in that 


part of the world as indeed in parts of the Third 
Wcrld, or that the citizen was feeling too alienated 
and o , or indeed the fact that-bastic 
human and civil rights of the people were being 


trampled upon as a result of so much importance ` 


given to the state. And yet there is also no doubt 
thet assigning a positive role to the state in the 
removal of poverty and inequity was a major 
cortribution that political thinking and statecraft 
have made in taking us towards a more just 


_ world, as indeed one knows from one’s knowledge 


of history that the emergence of socialist 
and political parties based on that thinking, the 
whole thinking on the welfare state, etc., had 
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played a major role in making those countries 
more democratic and just. 

Today the notion of thé welfare state is under 
attack in the West, there is a large conservative 
sweep taking place, international financial institu- 
tions and transnational corporations are busy 

spreading the ideology of privatisation, and all 
this is backed by large transnational corporate 
power. Countries like Cuba that were still hoping 
to hold out against this sweep could do this for 
such a long time at least to some extent because 
of their confidence of Soviet support which now 
appears to be ending. In short the whole thinking 
of politics being an instrument of social transform- 
ation and in that procees the state being assigned 


acentral role is being questioned from the centres 


of Western think-tanks and to this mode of 
thinking a major input has now been provided 
by what used to be considered the main challenge 
to such thinking, namely, the centre of socialist 
power, the Soviet Union. 


+ 


AT the same time, one should grant, particularly 
when looked at from the internal point of view, 
that the transformation of a centralised and 
hegemonic nation-state into its various consti- 
tuents, and for the first time towards a Union of 
Sovereign Republics, and possibly towards a 
further decentralisation of power, is likely to 
mean tremendous gains for the democratic process 
within the Soviet Union and the East European 
countries. What used to be a model of centralised 
power and authoritarian control: of society has 
itself decided to put an end to that model, almost 
in one stroke. And this has happened at a time 
when nation-states everywhere particularly in 
the Third World, are in turmoil, and there is a 
tremendous upsurge of ethnicity and nationalities 
challenging the whole doctrine of a world consti- 
tuted around centralised nation-states. 

If this is followed or supplemented by similar 
developments in other major centres of the worki— 
India, China, Egypt, Indonesia, Yugoslavia— 
and if indeed similar developments could take 
place as a result of mass movements in the West 
(such as the environment movement, peace move- 
ment, women’s movement, the movement for 
greater decentralisation), one would rejoice at 
the lead given by the Soviet leadership. One is 
not sure that this would happen. Indeed what 


-one notices is the opposite of this, namely, a gra- 


dual disintegration of the countries of the East 
and the South and-a further consolidation of 





power in the West, following Europe 1992, the 
tremendous growth of federal power and the 
Presidency in the United States, and the challenge 
posed by Japan and the newly industrialised 
countries (NICs) in Asia based on the marriage 
of affluence and authoritarianism. Given all 
this, one is faced with the proapect of a highly 
unequal world moving in totally different direc- 
tions and in which the Western hegemonical 
structure would make use of the ongoing 
disintegration and ethnic turbulence in other 
parts of the world. 

It would be too unkind a view to take to hold 
the Soviet leadership responsible for all of this. 
And yet one must recognise that in further ac- 
Sarees the disparities and inequities of the 
world we live in the developments in the Soviet 
Union have indeed played a role. It is still possi- 
ble that the upsurge of ethnicity and nationali- 
ties in the Soviet Union, Yugoslavia and elsewhere 
would somehow be held in check and the democra- 
tic aspirations of the people would still be realised 
through the political process in which the state 
once again plays a central role. It is indeed 
possible that things may have gone too far in the 
Soviet Union and elsewhere and there may be 
some return to a balanced position. Short of this, 
the prospects of peace and justice and autonomy 
and dignity for peoples around the world seem 
Tight now to be receding and it would call for a 
major challenge to this trend, coming from where 
one does not know, to stop the slide into a highly 
unequal and divided world. 

Much would, of course, depend on the capacity 
of the Soviet leadership and othere like it around 
the world to translate what Gorbachev calls 
perestroika into a realistic proposition, and to do 
this not by just wholly accepting market economy 
and integration into the world market but through 
a balanced relationship between the state, the 
market and people’s organisations. This is a 
challenge to which so far the Soviet leadership 
provides little clue. Indeed Yeltsin’s major criti- 
cism of Gorbachev before the recent developments 
was that perestroika had not worked. But, of 
course, Yeltsin himself has no alternative to the 
almost wholesale acceptance of the Western 
technological and economic package. 

It is like almost taking us back by a hundred 
years to a time when following Adam Smith it 
was said that if only human greed and avarice 
were allowed full play would we move towards a 
more equitable world thanks to the play of the 
market. The world has bitterly learnt that this 
was not what happened anywhere, including in 
the West, and it needed major interventions of 
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state power to correct the immense imbalances 
that reliance on the market had produced all 
over the world. It would seem that all these 
lessons of history are being forgotten in one 
stroke and we have come to agree that we have 
produced a new economic thinking which will 
give to the world, through the market, an era of 
prosperity and justice. 

Countries like India at one time offered a 
middle course through doctrines like the mixed 
economy, self-reliance and autonomous develop- 
ment. But even here the trend seems to be the 
same. I am told that China is still holding out 
against the central thrust of the “market-friendly” 
development process, that the party there is 
still intact and that despite major correctives to 
state-controlled economic development, there is 
a belief in building a road to prosperity through 
the communist state. There was a time when 
China alone held out against the global thinking. 
That was under Mao Zedong and during the 
Cultural Revolution. But that was not for long. 
It remains to be seen how far the present Chinese 
attempt to move along its own path would succeed 
in the face of global trends almost all around the 
world. It is also not unlikely that the developments 
in the Soviet Union would have their reflection 
within China. 

It is too early to say but there may be some 
hope here. And, of course, there is hope in the 
democratic process around the world, including 
in the Third World, where alternatives to the 
Western paradigm are being pursued and thought 
about, and a model of decentralised democratic 
development leading to a world also structured 
democratically along the federal axis is not yet 
entirely given up. It is also perhaps riot too 
romantic to think that such developments may 
take place within the Soviet Union itslef as it 
moves towards a more democratic and decentra- 
lised process of change. Perhaps a lot depends 
on the capacity of the leaders of these diverse 
movements in different parts of the world to 
restrain their respective governments from going 
wholly in one direction, namely, the one provided 
by corporate capitaliism. ` 

We live in a very uncertain world which is 
becoming increasingly uncertain. The promise 
of a “world order” structured from a central 
global point provides one scenario of moving out 
of this uncertainty. A more democratic and 
decentralised world order in which diverse and 
alternative paths to development are allowed 
full scope can provide antoher scenario. As in 
our own country, globally too we are at the 
crossroads. | 
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That was the Coup that Wasn’t 


he coup, or the putsch as the Soviet estab- 

lishment now likes to call it, has already 

e a part of Soviet history. A non-event 
itself, it has led to major changes in the confi- 
guration of forces within the country’s political 
system. Many of the tendencies were already 
there; many of the items had already been put 
on the agenda and the political process was 
proceeding in its.rather slow, unsure, tortuous 
wa} when this attempt to intervene in the political 
process precipitated a qualitative change. 

I: was a very unusual attempt to seize power 
both in its origin and thé manner in which the 
leaders of the internal revolt proceeded about 
their business. It was a relatively bloodless 
affair. Many avoidable unpleasantnesses were 
avo.ded and the disentangling of the extra- 
constitutional operation took very little time. 
The only martyrs in this drama were the three 
young men who were crushed under the tanks 
in front of the Russian Federation Parliament. 
They were few enough to be remembered as 
ind:vidual heroes. Large massacres in other 
countries have left behind anonymous pain and 

memories. 

Why was this attempt so shortlived, so relatively 
free of physical violence? To understand this, 
one has to go into the manner in which succession 
has to be organised in authoritarian societies. In 
the Soviet Union Lenin, Stalin and the three 
successors of Khrushchev passed from the scene 
due to “natural causes”. The system had no 
method by which the incumbent of the Chief 
Executive’s office could be removed, retired and 
allowed to continue in a private capacity when it 
became necessary to have a change of leadership 
either because of the man’s personal failings or 
because of the incompatibility between the leader 
and the new society which he had himself helped 
to create. Brezhnev, Andropov and Chernenko 
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were old men long past the retirement age in 
otheř normal societies. They had to die for the 
‘succession group’ to work out a solution. 
Khrushchev is the interesting exception to 
this; in that sense he is unique. After Stalin’s 
death he achieved supreme power only after 
three major struggles for power. The first to be 
eliminated was Beria-—the man who represented 
continuity in Stalin’s secret service apparatus. 
Then came the edging out of the nominal number 
one, Malenkov, in 1955 by strict constitutional 
methods within the Communist Party. The ablest 
man in the group who had also the largest 
constituency within the party forged abead. He 
became strong enough to gamble with history in 
the secret speech against Stalin. He got away 
with it. The next year, however, he had again to 


' face the heirs of Stalin within the ruling group. 


The episode in 1957, when Khrushchev found 
himself in a minority in the Polit-Bureau and 
got out of the trap with the help of the vote of 
Marshal Zhukov, is important in retrospect. In 
a highly structured society like that of the Soviet 
Union, cabals arrogate to themselves enormous 


- power and the power play is within.the group. 


Khrushchev was able to become the unquestioned 
leader by going back to the Central Committee. 
Within a few months he saw to it that Zhukov, 


_who was only a professional soldier and not a 


party apparatchik, was eased out. There was no 
whimper from the Army, not even a bleep. 
Khrushchev ruled for seven more years. His 
own removal was smooth and total without any 
rough edges because the whole Polit-Bureau 
united against him. Khrushchev thought he 
could again get support from the Central 
Committee. When he realised that it was not 
possible, he threw in the towel. 

The ouster of Khrushchev left behind some 
very unhappy political consequences. De- 
Stalinisation became more gradual Aiie after 


the older authoritarian practices ee 
like the Siberian exile or, in the life of the 
ordinary citizen, the midnight knock on the 
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door. There was, however, a great deal of conti- 
nuity. The succession had been orderly by a 
decision of the state apparatus and not by unavoid- 
able death. 

Ir his years of retirement Khrushchev must 
have told himself that one of his great contri- 
butions to the establishment of the rule of law in 
this country was the manner in which he was 
succeeded by his effective deputy through the 
majority action of the ruling party leadership. 

Tais could have been repeated if Brezhnev 
had not reverted to the earlier egvistic pattern 
in hss latter years. And so, there were the years 
ofstagnation, and changecould only come through 
death. It was a chancy method of doing business. 
In scme cases it produced theright man. Andropov 
was the best choice in the circumstances in 
1983. When he died in 1984, the system protected 
itself by choosing the archetypal professional, 
Che-nenko, without any record of independent 
leadarship. The group in power at the very top 
had got used to ensuring survival by electing the 
safest and the least adventurous member. 
Gorbachev was able to win against all odds 
because of some interesing, but not vital personal 
details, like the ‘casting vote’ of Andrei Gromyko. 

Tne Gorbachev story is well known and the 
manner in which an attempt was made to replicate 
the anti-Khrushchev strategy in his case has its 
own specific significanca. Most of the members 
of tke team selected by him last year to help him 
run zhe country as an executive President turned 
against him. The representatives of the Army, 
the XGB, the Communist Party and the formal 
state organisations like the Supreme Soviet and 
the Council of Ministers were also in the 
Committee which carried out the coup. His 
immediate deputy thought he could replace him 
and that the whole thing could be legitimised by 
the Dlea of the supreme leader's ill-health. This 
did not work out because the arrangement did 
not rave sufficient links with the huge existing 
power structure in the country. That link was 
exclusively the personality of the executive 
President. There had been a basic structural 
flaw in the new arrangement. 


+ 


IT is necessary to go back a little bit into the 
receat history here. Gorbachev's great acħieve- 
ments in international affairs, disarmament, 
East-West rapproachment as symbolised by the 
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US-Soviet detente are dazzling even today after 
two or three years of sobering reassessment. On 
the domestic front, there was an equally impres- 
sive achievement in glasnost. Free discussion 
became normal. There was exuberant discussion 
on all aspects of state policy. Opposition was not 
only curtailed but encouraged. All this led to a 
new confidence in the Russian people, particularly 
the younger people. 

On the economic front, however, the progress 
of perestroika was not only uneven but in almost 
all visible details there was retrogression. These 
problems led Gorbachev to seek a way out in a 
new political system which would retain as 
much as possible the older arrangement. The 
failure of this attempt inevitably led to the cir- 
cumstances which were behind the coup. 

A look back at the events of the last three 
years is in order here. In 1988, two years after 
the Twentyseventh Party Congress, Gorbachev 
was forced to summon an extraordinary party 
Conference through a constitutional device inten- 
ded to meet rare emergency situations. This 
Nineteenth All-Union Party Conference in June 
1988 effectively transferred tha centre of authority 
to the state apparatus from the Communist 
Party. This was just the beginning of a long and 
tortuous process, The new bodies created at that 
Conference functioned in a sort of coexistence 
with the new Congress of People’s Deputies and 
the new Supreme Soviet. Gorbachev himself 
retained both his sources of legitimacy; he conti- 
nued to be the General Secretary of the party 
and he became elected President of the Supreme 
Soviet after Gromyko’s retirement. It was all 
done with reasonable care and some grace. 

While this was happening on the official front, 
the Communist Party was slowly transformed 
by the elimination of all conservatives within 
the leadership. Ligachev was the most competent 
of them all and he was the last to go. Much 
earlier, the representative of the new emerging 
radical wing in the party, Boris Yeltsin, had 
been removed from the senior leadership to be 
fobbed off with a government post. By the end of 
1989, these new arrangements were obviously 
not bringing results. 

The All-Union Conference had many difficult 
problems to discuss; the new ethnic turbulence, 
directly due to glasnost, led to confrontationist 
situations in Azerbaijan, Arthenia, Nagorno 
Karabakh, Georgia, Uzbekistan and western 
Kazakhstan. The manner in which the Central 
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Government reacted to these developments can 
be assessed to be mature and patient in retrospect. 
There was little physical violence involved even 
though there were accidents and there was the 
inevitable criticism that these could have been 
avoided. It is all a matter of relative experience. 
Other societies or the Soviet society in other 
times would have borne these tribulations with 
fortitude. More serious were the problems in the 
Baltic States. 

These problems were difficult but they were 
being tackled with reasonable efficiency. But in 
the economic field the continuous failure in 
actual achievement, the new areas of corruption, 
the pre-explosive mood of new expectations—all 
this led to a feeling of near nostalgia for the 
derided “years of stagnation”. New instrumental 
methods had to be devised to try to improve the 
situation. In 1990, therefore, many important 
changes were made both in the state apparatus 
and in the Communist Party. 

In the state apparatus, a poet of executive 
President was created and Gorbachev was elected 
by the Congress of People’s Deputies to that 
post. The idea was that the earlier job of 
Presidentship of the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet did not have adequate powers to deal 
with the problems at home. The Presidential 
Council was also created to help the President in 
discharging his new functions. The Prime Minister 
and his Cabinet were there to carry out primarily 
the economic policy with the approval of the 
legislature and under the instructions of the 
executive President. It was expected that under 
this new arrangement, the managerial staff in 
the services sector and in industry and the vast 
agricultural sector in the economy could be 
revitalised. 

This attempt to give a new relevance to the 
autonomy of the state apparatus was sought to 
be reinforced by Gorbachev by a dramatic dimuni- 
tion in the significance of the Communist-Party 
at the central level. The Party Congress in the 
second half of 1990 gave up the unique leading 
role of the Party in the Soviet Union as the 
guiding force. In strictly legal terms, it was 
reduced to one among many, but the most impor- 
tant, of the mass organisations. More important, 
the Party Congress-elected a much leas powerful 
Central Committee and a shadowy, almost non- 
existent, Polit-Bureau. This latter body which, 


throughout the decades after Stalin took over, 


had effectively run the administration, was 


reduced to the General Secretary and one full-. 
time Deputy supported by a large number of ex- 
officio Party First Secretaries from the republics. 
This meant, in effect, that the work of party 
administration was carried out by the Party 
Secretariat at the Centre. A new administrative 
arrangement had been devised which Gorbachev 
hoped would be able to implement the agenda of 
restructuring undisturbed by the Communist 
Party overseers. 

With all his democratic instincts Gorbachev 
had succeeded in creating for himself a rather 
small, fairly homogenous new group of colleagues 
to replace the older time-tested arrangement. 
He could have made the new system more plausible 
only in one manner. He could have got himself 
elected directly by popular vote. His speeches, 
his writings and his whole approach indicate a 
certain anxious desire to imitate the direct 
electoral process in the United States. One of 
the great mysteries of the Gorbachev record 
during the last two years is how he avoided this 
obvious method of legitimation. 

It was not as if he lacked any incentive. These 
were the years of the Russian Federation coming 
into prominence with Yeltsin as the new voice of 
popular feelings. Just before the Party Congress 
in 1990, Gorbachev and his colleagues had 


- attempted to satisfy in some manner the aspi- 


rations of the Russian Federation for a separate 
personality of its own. A Party Congress was 
held for the first time, comfortably conservative. 
It was not possible for this new organisation to 
contain the surge forward of Yeltsin and his 
colleagues in the city administrations of Moscow 
and Leningrad. By the middle of 1991, therefore, 
Gorbachev became in the eyes of the ordinary 
people in Russia a representative of an uncom- 
fortable compromise group in sharp contrast 
with the immediate effectiveness of the new 
administrators in the Russian Federation and 
in the two metropolises who had by now chosen 
to walk out of the party. The confrontation was 
clear. For almost three yeara Gorbachev had 
preserved a statesman-like profile superior to 
the ongoing struggle between the radicals and 
the conservatives, between the Ligachevs and 
the Yeltsins. This alibi was no longer possible 
and he became identified with conservatism in 
action; the ineffectiveness of the new executive 
Presidency did not help either. _ 

It was at this moment, earlier this year, that 


Yeltsin had been himself elected directly by 
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poplar vote as the President of the Russian 
Fedsration. In terms of legitimacy in the popular 
mind, therefore, Yeltsin was becoming 
Gorbachev's superior. 

Many of these developments were purely 
domestic and did not attract the attention of 
observers abroad. in international relations, 
most prominently on the fundamental question 
of rational security, Gorbachev was at his most 
creative during this period. On Afghanistan and 
Cambodia he gave up positions which were no 
longer relevant to his country’s vital national 
interests. The same approach guided his response 
to the developments in Eastern Europe in 1989: 
Within one year the politico-strategic map of 
Europe was changed; there were domesticchangea 
in every single East European country; Germany 
was reunified and the Warsaw Pact was formally 
terminated, It was a remarkable achievement in 
defensive diplomacy. In ideological terms, 
however, it did mean a certain new attitude of 
“obrectivity” towards ancient allies and partners. 
There must have been muted criticisms at home 
bota in the party and the government, more 
parzicularly in the Army. In the last organisation 
the-e was obvious resentment as voiced by several 
serving officers in the House of Deputies. All 
this, however, did not amount to anything but a 
miror vote of dissent to a major achievement of 
global dimensions. Even among the people who 
adnired Gorbachev for the forthright manner 
in which he went about this “operation retreat”, 
onca the strategy had been worked out, there 
were criticisms of the manner in which concessions 
hac been made, the haste with which major 
decisions reached. Perhaps the most important 
single decision which was difficult to explain to 
the people at home was the agreement to the 
asymmetrical arrangement by which the NATO 
continued to function with a unified Germany 
as a member of the team when the Warsaw Pact 
hac. disappeared. 


= 


ALZ these should have been responsible for thé 
decisions of the majority in Gorbachev's immediate 
circle to eliminate him. This attempt failed, as 
noted earlier, precisely because of the lack of 


effective links between the individual members ` 


of she coup Committee and the organisations 
wh.ch they represented. This was, of course, 
shcwn visibly in the popular demonstrations in 
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Moscow and Leningrad and the refusal of the 
Army to put down the demonstrations. Yeltsin 
was the symbol of this phenomenon but behind 
Yeltsin was the shadowy figure of the deposed 
leader who had taught within a very short time 
the young people of the Soviet Union in the 
Army, in the KGB and among the ordinary 
people in the streets to think for themselves and 
come to their own conclusions in a genuine 
moral dilemma. Explanations of the failure of 
the coup have to take'into account the clear new 
identity established by the local administrations 
as distinct from the Communist Party in Russia 
and in the major cities. This is at the structural 
level. Equally important was the mindset of the 
ordinary people who had become used to debate 
and discussion in civilised parliaments and also 
the avoidance of the methods of oppressive violence 
by the state to enforce its authority. 

The Soviet Union is a highly structured society 
and changes of authority can be brought about 
only by the changes within the structure. It is 
only when the majority in the components of the 
structure agree to a decision on the need for a 
.change, is a change possible. This can only be 
explained by comparing the role of the Army 
and the party in the Soviet Union and in the 
other great socialist country, China. In the Soviet 
Union, from the very beginning, the party and 
the political future dominated the professional 
soldier. This goes back to the days of Lenin and 
Stalin. The military purges before the War could 
not have been possible in a society where the 
Army was dominant. After the War in which the 
Soviet ,defence forces demonstrated their 
competence as well as patriotism, there was still 
no realistic prospect of the Army taking over the 
government in`a coup. The Bonapartist way out 
has had very little chance in the Soviet Union. 
Nearest to a military leader of the state in Soviet 
history was, as we noted earlier, Zhukov. Even 
if he had come to power he would not have been 
distinguishable from a Communist Eisenhower. 


-There would have been no structural changes. 


The party would have continued to be supreme. 

In China; the position was exactly the reverse. 
The Peoples’ Liberation Army (PLA) and the 
party were absolutely inseparable in organisation, 
in personal networks and in immediate authority 


- at the local level in running the administration. 


This makes the Army in China even today perhaps 
the most important single factor when a succession 
has to be “arranged”. Mao needed the services of 
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the Defence Minister, Lin Biao, to eliminate Liu 
Shaoqui, the head of the state, in 1967. More 
importantly, the sequence of events between the 
death of Mao Zedong in September 1976 and the 
removal of his closest associates in the political 
apparatus, the Gang of Four, only one month 
later, was possible because of the backing given 
by the Army to the decision of the majority in the 
party leadership. The psychological climate was 
already there, of course. No one wanted a return 
to tne chaos of the Cultural Revolution. But the 
military leadership, more specifically, the Beijing 
_ Garrison of the People’s Liberation Army, and 
the State Security Departments combined 
together. It was no coincidence that Hua Guofeng, 
the new leader, had been incharge of the security 
for several years. One of the most complete 
changes in the political leadership in any country 
during the post-War years was thus carried out 
smoothly in a single surgical operation. 

That dominance by the Army continues, to 
som2 extent, in China till today. Very slowly 
under Deng Xiaopeng, there is currently a 
programme of reducing the Army to a tightly 
knit smaller professional force. But the Army 
continues to be the second legitimately dominant 
factor after the party. This is the reason why 
when Deng Xiaopeng came back to power he 
choee to be the Chairman of the Military 
Cor mission in the party rather than the Prime 
Minster or the General Secretary of the party. 
That is also the reason why Deng’s total retirement 
was indicated by the new Party Secretary, Jiang 
Zemin, taking over the Chairmanship of the 
Milicary Commission. There was no attempt at 
all t> hide these realities of the Chinese system. 
The Army's association with the supreme power 
is proudly advertised. The President of the 
courtry, Yang Shangkun, derived his original 
importance from his association with the Military 
Commissions in the party and also in the state. 

Tr. the absence of such powerful forces, the 
Soviat practice demanded action by the Commu- 
nist Party. Gorbachev had, however, marginalised 
the Communist Party at the Centre. The KGB 
and the Army have to be consulted and their 
concurrence obtained in bringing about any 
char ge; but they were never the leading players 
in the game. During the August events, when 
ther2 was opposition to the removal of Gorbachev, 
the new leadership did not have the self- 
confidence, the resources or the organisational 
ability to bring into play the power of the Soviet 
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armed forces. At the conceptual level there was 
deep indecision in the minds of most soldiers 
about the new situation brought about by the 
coup. Marshal Akhromeyevs suicide has not 
been fully explained but the moral dilemmas in 
the situation are obvious. 

This leaves only the other major factor in the 
Soviet system, the Communist Party, to be 
discussed. The several actions taken after the 
failure of the coup against the party, both in the 
Centre and the republics, have led to the 


. assumption that the party was actively involved 


in the coup. There is no such evidence. Neither 
the Polit-Bureau nor the Central Committee 
met to discuss the problem, the need for a change 
in the leadership or the way that change should 
be effected. There is no evidence to suggest that 
Gorbachev's Deputy in the Party, Vladimir 
Tvashko, was in any way involved in the conspi- 
racy. This is in distinct contrast to the behaviour . 
of his deputies in the Supreme Soviet and in the 
executive Presidency. The marginalisation of 
the party apparatus during the last one year, its 
almost total dissociation from decision-making 
were probably responsible for it. This must have 
been the reason why, during the hours and the 
days after the coup, Gorbachev tried to refashion 
the party in a new mould. But the popular mood 
was too strong for his own personal preferences 
to prevail. One has to recall here the disillusion- 
ment of men like Yakovlev and Shevardnadze 
with the state and the party arrangements after 
last year’s Party Congress. It was this which led 
to the bitter disillusionment of these old friends 
and their feeling that Gorbachev had been 
successfully ‘integrated’ by the conservative 
Communist Party establishment. 

Today, the mood of the country is against the 
return of the party in any tangible form to the 
business of running the state. But the ideology, 
the huge personnel networks and the links 
between the government apparatus and the 
party remain strong enough in most parts of the 
country. In the Asian Republics they provide 
the only reliable guarantee of continuity in 
administration. Gorbachev’s ambitious plan of 
transforming the CPSU into a party of democratic 
socialism appears to be a forlorn hope today. But 
it is much too early to write the obituary of this 
enormous organisation with its continuing 
presence in all parts of the country in every 
single significant administrative unit in the 
state. Until direct elections are held for all the 
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offices in the state, at the republic and the 
* federal level, it would not be possible to visualise 


the exact form democratic pluralism will take in 


the Soviet Union of tomorrow. 

Both the record of Gorbachev himself personally 
and the complexities of perestroika and glasnost 
over the last five years seem to indicate that the 
socialist ideology is bound to survive at least as 
a minority force in the post-election scenario at 
the Centre, In the republics there are complicating 
elements like nationalism and in some cases the 


total absence of a credible alternative. To extra- - 


polate the Moscow or Leningrad experience to 
Turkmenia or Kirghizia would not be analytically 
helpful. The Communist Party in its new form is 
bound to be an important, force in decision- 
making in the country. The coup was destined to 
be shortlived because of the absence of endorse- 
ment by the enfeebled party on the one hand, 
and the related absence of a positive response 
from the majority in the Army and the KGB on 
_the other. E 
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by the planning process to our nationhood almost 
for the first time in our long history; and three 
the democratic and free elections which provide 
vent to the feelings and emotions of the people in 
a peaceful way. We may have to extend this 
democratic approach much more audaciously 
and also work out ‘new types of federal 
relationships. 

The great- changes in the Soviet Union need 
not necessarily bring about any radical departures 
in Indo-Soviet relations. Of course, even if the 
Union survives in the USSR we will have to 


forge close economic, cultural and even some- 


_ degree of political links with the various republics: 
There is fear in some circles in India that the 
Asian Islamic republics in the Soviet Union 
would turn to fundamentalism and eventually 
link up with the more fundamentalist. Islamic 
nations bordering on the Soviet Union. In my 
opinion, this is unlikely to hapran. First of all, 
the secular heritage of the Soviet [slamic republics 
is much too deep. Secondly, one cannot see how 
a fundamentalist link-up will help in any way in 
realising the aspirations of the peoples of these 
republics. A secular India with a secular Kashmir 


can have a much deeper impact on these republics. 


_ 
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Lessons from the Soviet Revolutioń 


ERIC. GONSALVES 


events have moved so fast tbat it is not easy 
rn where India’s special interests lie. The 
Eurocentric concentration of most media reporting, 
the somewhat excessive gloating over the sad state 
of Indo-Communism, and the instinctive reaction 
of the Left in overstating the argument that though 
socialism has been betrayed, it is by no means 
extinct, have all served to distract us. Fortunately 
there are serious commentators who have been 
pointing out that our priorities should focus much 
more on the Asian republics and our direct relations 
with them. Officials have also been working in this 
direction behind the scenes. The evolution and 
interaction of these embryonic nations with their 
neighbours will create a significant new political 
focus and framework in our region. Revolutions 
have always made a positive contribution in the 
longrun, however unsettling they were in contam- 
porary terms. 

Even though there were vast differences, India 
and the Soviet Union had similarities in the diver- 
sities they had to accommodate in their polity and 
planning their economies. Today they do share a 


Feet erie 
to 


` ‘Very similar problem in conceding to and at the 


saroe time harnessing the aspirations of individuals 
and groupe for recognition. Properly used in d 
demccratic framework giving due weightage to 
the various ingredients of national ideology, this 
could provide the synergy required for building 
dynamic progressive societies. Pandering to imme- 
diate demands and populist programmes will do 
just the opposite. Unfortunately, political parties 
and leaders tend too easily tolead us in this 
direction. It is neceasary to avoid expediency and 
concentrate on longer term needs. In this crucial 
procese, knowledge and exchange in each other’s 
experjences and progress could prove moat useful. 

At present whatever happens in the periphery, 
the Slavic and the Central Asian republics seem to 
be working out an institutional arrangement to 
handle areas of common concern. In a dramatic 
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reversal, power in the central institutions will be . 
limited to that conceded by the constituent units. 
As of now, no one can be sure whether the process 
of dissolution may not have to go still further 
beyond the level of the republics before cohesive 
and stable units are in place. It is interesting, and 
perhaps ironic, that while the European community 


. is seeking to give its institutions greater supra- 


national competence, what the Soviet Union is 
seeking is to prevent a total dissolution. We in 
India can learn from both these fascinating experi- 
ments. It is dangerous to be too complacent and 
believe that the existing system will always bail us 
out of our difficulties, even while we abuse and 
weaken it and make it less and leas responsive to. 
the new preseures it has to cope with. 


D 
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GORBACHEV'S original reform proposal had three 
components: glasnost, perestroika and democracy. 
The last was really the most important. This is, in 
reality, the single, most conspicuous facet of a 
worldwide humanist revolution whose objective is 
a plural and democratic society at the national and 
international levels. What we still do not know is 
how long it will take to bring about such a revolution. 
The inputs are many. A better life or at least the 
promise of a better life has become a reality for the 
majority of the world’s population. Science, techno- 
logy, industry and communications play a growing 
role to increase production as well as to increase 
awareness. The increasing interdependence of the 
world economy, the information revolution, the 
convenience of travel.and education have consi- 
derably reduced the relevance and importance of 
national frontiers. 

But before we convince ourselves that utopia is 
around the corner, let us also remember that 
human motivations often include the desire to 
acquire power, to dominate and grow rich. At the 
international level, domination grows with its 
practice and even the most paternalistic domination 
can become intolerable. The first attempt at a 
world arrangement, the Congress of Vienna in 
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1815, was an drrangement of the great and powerful 
. European states to organise an international system 
under their aegis. In 1919 and 1945 after the World 
Wars, an international body comprising all sovereign 
nation-states came into being. However, the rich 
and the powerful still managed to organise these 
institutions so that their position remained unchal- 
lenged. Anyhow, the stalemate over the veto in the 
Security Council soon made the UN almost 
ineffective in resolving various conflicts. When the 
weaker states sought to put preasure through the 
use of their numbers in the General Assembly, this 
became another reason for the United Nations to 
be bypassed. Recently it has been given the task of 
recording and legitimising decisions taken else- 
where. This became possible when the five perma- 
- nent Security Council members found merit in 
taking common positions and they were able to 
carry a majority of the membership with them. 
Although this is hardly a truly democratic system 
of functioning, the possibilities are now there for 
the medium and small powers to act in concert 
without the irresponsibility they often exhibited in 
the past. By playing an independent, combined 
and constructive role, they might now be able to 
move the UN aystem towards becoming a reaponsible 


organisation. The USA will have to be nursed ` 


along this path, as many of its leaders, spokesmen 

-and citizens see it once more as the world’s policeman 
and manager. But it has its weaknesses especially ` 

‘in the economy and cannot function unilaterally. 

Among its allies in the developed world we should 
slowly seek to establish rapport with those like 

France, Germany and possibly Japan, who do not 

relish US hegemony in all things. 

Democratic functioning ia, however, not sufficient 

in international fora only. Much more important is 

the need to provide for it within every country and 

~ society. This is more important than the debate on 


the relevance of socialism. Socialism is a global , 


‘phenomenon, not restricted to communist states, 
and exists in many manifestations. Intervention 
by the state or community for redressing inequality 
and ensuring the public good is not likely to be 
discarded because Marxism-Leninism and the 
_ Communist Party have disappeared in the Soviet 

- Union. Itis only the doctrine that a coloasal govern- 
ment body knows best that has been found wanting. 

This is the lesson to be learnt from the break-up of 
the Soviet Union as it should have been learnt from 


the overthrow of Fascism at the end of World War. 


I. It is very-relevant in India, as several distin- 


guished commentators have already pointed out, ` 


Qur obsession with centrifugal and separatist 
tendencies have made for overcentralisation inthe 
economy, the polity and the bureaucracy. The ' 
search for identity has'let loose group forces which 
seek domination rather than democracy. 
Diversity, complexity and growing awareness 


_ require micro-management of most problems with 


popular participation, National decision-making 


should be restricted to basic matters. The Indian . 


Union is likely to stand better if the base is atreng- 
thened and the top emasculated. This is true af the 
new constituents of the erstwhile Soviet Union, . 
and also of most nations including many of our. 
developing neighbours and friends, We are fortunate 
that we have a working economic and political 
framework and an overall civilisational unity. The 


‘problem is one of preserving the advantages of a 


continental economy and allowing much greater ` 
decentralisation of decision-making. This should ` 
not only hep with secessionist problems in Kashmir, 
Punjab and Assam, and Naxalite problems in 
other States, but also with the stagnation in economic 
growth and the backwardness of a large section of 
our rural society. 


+ 


THE Central Asian republics have for long been 
taken for granted as part of an advanced nation. 
Indeed they have benefited from economic, 
educational and other inputs. However, their imihe- 
diate problem in becoming national entities is that 
to pursue the goal of modernisation they cannot go" 
back solely to their roots and revert to tribal 
Tslamic societies. (The Slav republics can afford 
much greater freedom of expreasion as their societies 
have European examples to draw from.) Hence 
even if the Communist Parties are discredited and 
the leadership tainted with corrutpion, the need to 
retain the gains of modernisation will not allow 
total discarding of the leadership from existing 


elites’. (Nor indeed will this happen in Russia. New 


styles and new thinking will go on with a lot of the 
same people.) They will have to come to terms with 
their religious and cultural roots in the existing 
milieu. It would, however, be unwise to assume 


- that fimdamentaliam either of the Iranian or Wahabi 


kind will necessarily take over, or indeed that 
return to religion must be fundamentalist by 
definition. (In fact, Iranian, Saudi, Turkish and 


‘Pakistani interests will probably all-clash in this 
arena.) Religion can provide an ingredient in the 


(Continued on page 93) 
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Indo-Soviet Relations in a Period of 
Cataclysmic. Change ~ 


fe _ JAYASH EKAR © 


T ke failed coup of August 19 in Moscow 
irrevocably resulted in the dismemberment of 
the Soviet Union. Immediately after the coup was 
defeated, the Congress of People’s Deputies took the 
historic decision to end the authoritarian and highly 
central-sed power structure and invest political and 
economic power in the republics. The all-powerful 

, Boviet Army, the KGB and internal security forces 

were ordered to reorganise themselves into smaller 

profeasconal farces and give up their political role. 

The activities of the monolithic Communist Party 

have been suspended to facilitate investigation into 

its role in the coup and its assets have been taken 
over bythe government and the local bodies. 

The ongrees of Deputies also instituted a tran- 
sitional government in place of the old centralised 
power s-ructure. It includee: (1) a truncated Supreme 
Soviet consisting of two chambers—the Council of 
Republics and the Council ofthe Union, whose roleis 
unclear; (2) the State Council comprising of republican 
leaders chaired by President Mikhail Gorbachev to 
coordinate domestic and foreign policies; and (8) the 
Inter-Rapublican Committee consisting of officials 
from the republics and headed by Ivan Silayev to 
coordinate the management of the economy and to 
_ carry out economic reforms. This transitional arrange- 
“ment is to continue till a new Union of Sovereign 
Republics is establiahed, a new Constitution is appro- 

ved and elections to the Presidency and Parliament 
are helc on the basis of a multi-party system. In the 
present situation of turmoil, when these formidable 
tasks will be achieved is unknown. 

With the crumbling of the Central authority, the 
last surviving empire in the world disintegrated. 
Almost all the republics declared their independence 
in quick succession. The three Baltic republica— 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania——wreated recognition 
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not only from more than 60 countries in the world but 
also from the new Soviet Government. But, at the 
same time, moet of the republics agreed to work fora 
common space for their own immediate survival. 
Thé disintegration of the Soviet Union is of enormous 
consequence to the world and India. The serious 
implications of Soviet disintegration can be asseased 
only if we know the answers to the following important 
questions: Can a new Union or confederation be 
established? If s0, when? How many of the republics 
are likely to become the constitutent members of this 
new Union? Which are these republics? What is 
likely to be the devolution of economic and political 
power between the Centre and the republics? Can a 
viable economic community of sovereign republics be 
brought into existence? Clear-cut answers to these 
questions: are impossible in the present state of 
affairs in the Soviet Union where the power struggle 


is still continuing with varying intensity, where the 


balance of political forces is constantly shifting, and 
where the leaders of the republics are simultaneously 
talking of cooperation and separation and each republic 
is trying to place itself in a stronger position by 
claiming to inherit the powers and privileges of the 
previous Union, like, for instance, Russia wanting to 
inherit the control over nuclear weapons and member- 
ship of the UN Security Council. The republics seem 
to have no idea about the type of the Union or eco- 
nomic community they would like to have or whether 
they should join the Union and to what extent. 

The effectiveness of the transitional government 


providing leadership and solving the country’s, 


, problems is extremely doubtful. The composition of 


the transitional bodies is such that decision-making 
in them is difficult. Each of these bodies consist of 
representatives of diverse political forces: democrats, 
Communists, nationalists, and others who hold widely 
differing views on the nature of the new Union, the 


` new economic community or even on stablisation of 


the economy and economic reforms. Further, the 


` decisions taken by this government may not be carried 


out. This is because the administrative machinery 
and the bureaucracy both at the Centre and the 
republics are the same as the one before the coup. 


_ Even this previous centralised authoritarian govern- 


ment had lost its ability to govern the aociety. Most 
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Coal—the primary source 


The world’s non-renewable sources of energy are dwindling and 

becoming more expensive. They are not destined to fast forever. 

The need for energy will Increase mantfotd in future. Man 
alternative sources are being explored and 

Coal continues to be the primary source of and will remain 

so for many more years to come. But the aval coa) reserves: 
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‘of its Cecisions remained unimplemented. In this 
context, an important question that arises ia: Would | 
the republics and industrial units in their territories , 
give priority to honour the international commit-. . 


ments made by the transitional government unless 
they aleo equally gain by honouring such commitments? 

Therefore, both the functioning of the transitional 
government and the creation of a new Union are 
unlikely to be smooth in the prevailing situation. 
Both aæ subject to various kinds of pulls and pressures 


‘and are likely to be influenced by the ongoing power 


struggle. For instance, the existing high degree of 
economicinterdependencs of the republicsis pushing 


them towards séme form of economic Union with-ita ` 


own pclitical implications. At the same time, they 
are pulled away from the Union by political, ethnic 


and other cultural factors. The final outcome of such | 


contradictory forces is uncertain. 
+. 

THE working of the interim government and the 
design ng of the new Union are strongly influenced 
by the zontinued power struggle between the Centre 
and thə republics, and between the political groups 
in therepublics. The failure of the coup has not putan 
end to che power struggle in the Soviet Union. This is 
evident from the developments in the various republics. 
There were strong protests in the Ukrainian 
Parliament against its Chairman Leonid Kravchuk’s 
commitment to join the proposed economie Union. In 
Uzbek stan, its President Karimov has declared that 
democzatisation and the market economy do not suit 
his republic. Therefore, he preferred to follow the 
Chinese model. 

More important is the fact that the power struggle 
seems to have shifted to the regional centres in a 
more intensified manner. In Georgia, the struggle 
between its dictatorial President, Zviad Gamsakh- 
urdia, and the democratic Opposition is aseuming 
violent forms. Tadjikistan is on the verge of a civil 
war due to the struggle for power between the 
Communists andtheir opponents. In Azarbaijan,the 
Comn_mist Party is “touching its symbols and policies 
just enough to hold on to power”. Ayaz Mutalibov got 
himsel “elected as the President of the republic through 


i AAS His election is challenged by the 


Oppos.tion, which is quite weak at this moment. In 
the Russian Federation, the Communist-dominated 
Parliament has challenged Boris Yeltsin's powers 
and bitterly attacked the Prime Minister, Ivan Silayev, 
for hia economic policies. The results was that Boris 


` Yeltaim absented himself from the Parliament and 


Silayey resigned from the Prime Ministership of the 
Russien Federation. Such struggles make power 
equations unstable at the Centre as well as in the 
republics. They also make the attitudes towards 


aar 
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important national issues subject to quick changes. 


«What deserves to be, emphasised here is that the 


groups involved in power struggie are diverse: political- 
ideological, religious, religious fundamentalist, eth- 
aic, nationalist end ecological. This political mosaic 
makes policy outcomes at any. level unpredictable. 
Designing and reconstruction of the new Union 
seems to be faced with formidable difficulties. Although 
we do not know the exact nature of such difficulties, 
they must be serious enough to make Gorbachev 
threaten to resign from the Presidentship: of the 
country if the republics fail to come forward to sign 
the new treaty of the Union. However, the latest 
reports suggest a positive development in this regard. 
Gorbachev and Yeltsin are expected to announce a 
new draft ‘of the Union treaty perhaps when the 
Supreme Soviét meets in the second week of October. 
If the new treaty is accepted by at least three 
republics—Russia, Kazakhstan and Belorus—which | 
is likely, it would be an encouraging development to 
save the Soviet Union. The three republics comprise 
about 90 per cent of the territory with most of the 
rich industrial and natural resources, 61 per cent of. 
the population and 70 percent ofthe national income. 


-However, this still may not mean that a new Union 


will come into being. The Russian Federaticn’s 
campaign to get the membership of the UN Security 
Council as the successor of the disbanded Soviet 
Union is puzzling. Does this mean that a new Union 
is not possible? 

Similarly, developments relating to the establish- 
ment of a common economic space are confusing. 
Soon after the Central authority was dismantled, 14 
republics agreed in principle to form a new economic 
Union. This agreement has been reiterated by 12 
republics and independent Latvia at a meeting held 
at Alma-Ata on October 1, according to one report. 
Eight of them—Ruasia, the Ukraine, Belorus (former 
Byelorussia), Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan, Tadjikistan, 
Turkmenistan, Kirghistan (former Kirghizia)—~- 
favoured the signing ofa treaty to establish an econo- 
mic community of sovereign republics before October 
15,. Latvia reeerved_its right to participate in the 
proposed community as an associated member at a 
later stage. The remaining four—Azerbaijan, Armenia, 
Georgia and Moldava (former Mcldavia)—have said 
that they would sign the treaty after more of its 
details are worked out. But another report based on 
interviews of leaders from Latvia, Armenia, Azerbaijan 
and the Ukraine said that moat of them have serious 


` doubts about forming such an economic community. 


Moreover, recognition of the need to form an 
econamic Union or community is only the first, though 
an important, step. Negotiating the details of such 
an Union to harmonise the diverse interests of the 
republics will not be an easy task in the prevailing 
situation. Yet unless there is harmonisation of fiscal, 
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monetary and industrial policies; currency and 
banking; transport and communication; import and 
_export pclicies; even reform programmes, the Union 
cannot fcnction. The proposed Union or community 
“(call it by any name) cannot be viable unleas the 
republics agree to have similar economic systems or 
similar reform programmes. Then there is also the 
problem of inter-face of politica and economics. 


+ - 


AN ecoromic community of sovereign republics is 
absolutely essential if the collapse of the Soviet 
economy is to be prevented. One of the reasons for the 
sharp deterioration in the economic situation in the 
Soviet Union during the last two years has been the 
movement for independence and sovereignty on the 

x part of the republics and the consequent “war of 

laws”. Tre republics tried to take economic policy in 
their ovn hands hoping to improve the economic 
situation in their territories—worsening of shortages 
led them to impose restrictions on the movement of 
goods fom their territories. This caused serious 
breaches in the economic linkages between the 
enterprises dislocating production. Some of the 
repahlics also tried to retain larger portions of revenues 

. collected and refused contribution to the Central 
budget which enlarged the budgetary deficits. These 
problems have become worse with the splintering of 
the Certral power structures. 

At tre moment, the Soviet Union is faced with a 
crisis of enormous proportions on three major fronts: 
financial, energy and food. The nature of theae problems 
are suc) that they cannot be solved easily, not even 
collectively by’ the republics. All that they can hope 
for is to prevent a further worsening of the crisis and 

v minimise the hardships imposed by them on the 
~ people. 

A pcint that needs particular emphasis here is 
that the deepening crisis has some serious implications 
for countries that are dependent on the Soviet Union 
for supplies of certain types of vital goods. For instance, 
the Soviet budgetary daficits are expected to increase 
from 136 billion roubles last year to about 240 billion 
roubles this year. If deficits are not reduced, inflation 
may reach about 1000 per cent as against the current 
rate of 100 per cent, according to the Soviet ecariomist, 
Yasin. The Soviet financial disequilibrium can be 
rectified by massive cuts in military expenditures 


including the expenditure on military production. - 


‘This would affect both the quality as well as the 
quantity of military equipment exported. However, 
- it can also result in excess capacities in the military 
industries forcing the Soviet Union tb look for external 
markets for its military hardwares. We shall discuss 
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this issue in detail when we examine the problem of 
Soviet military supplies to India later. 

Similarly, according to Soviet estimate, the produc- 
‘tion of oil has declined hy 90 million tons during the 
last two years. Exports of oil have fallen by half. The. 
situation in coal production is grave. Electricity 
generation has alao been affected. If the energy crisis 


` persists, exports of oil and coal may be further affected. 


If the food problem gets out of hand, it can result in 
a disastrous political crisis. 

So far we have focussed on only short-term problems. 
There are a whole lot of issues related to long-term 


‘developments such as the nature of political and 


economic reforms and the consequent social system 
that would come into existence, the extent to which 
the new Union would integrate itself with the world ` 
political and economic processes, the type of new 
political actors and groups or party that would emerge 
and so on. It is too early to discuss such issues. 

It is against this background of the Soviet situation 
that we must consider the issue of Indo-Soviet relations. 
As deacribed above, the Soviet situation is politically 
volatile, economically chaotic, socially fragile and 
the institutional structures are brittle. Too much of 
emotions and irrationality govern the behaviour of 
the present leaders and the people. The present is 
full of contradictions. There are forces trying hard to 
save the Union in some form or the other and to 
atabiligse the political and economic situation so that 
the country can move ahead toward social progreas 
once again. But these efforts are marred by pent-up 
feelings of all kinds—nationalistic, religious, ethnic, 
anti-colonial, fears, distrust, animosities, and aggres- 
sivenesa. The worst is that a powerful country has 
lost its self-confidence to such an extent as to look to- . 
wards its former enemies for help to solve its problems. ` 

This should make us ask: Can India continue to 
tie-up its national security to a highly unstable country 
where quick policy shifts are becoming the order of 
the day? Can we continue to rely on the support ofa 
country which seems to have abdicated its previous 
world role and accepted a subordinate position? What 
are the consequences for us of the Soviet Union 
turning inward in order to bring about social 
transformation? Should India abandon a country 
which stood by it during its difficulties? In whatever 
form the Soviet Union survives, it will remain a 
major power in the world. Can we afford to ignore 
this power? Ifwe cannot, how arewe tomanagein the 
transitional period? . 


; i 
INDIA'S official statements that the catalyamic events 
in the Soviet Union since the August 19 attempted . 
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Looking for an Industrial 
Climate? © 


' West Bengal has it. 


‘ 


With sustained efforts for a number of years, West (6) BO O EA ar comes UUme Oa 
Bengal is now at the threshold of industrial resurgence. mostly in backward distncts have already come up and a 
Some of the important indications are ‘— few more are under contemplation. Those will provide wide - 
(1) A number of sunrise industnal projects have been range of infrastructural feciities for establishment.of new 
finaksed. Of them the most prestigeous one is the Rs. 3000 industries. ‘. 
Crore Haldia Pertocherecais Project m the joint sector. (7) These endeavours are appropriately Inked up with a new 
. This Project is ikety to be commissioned by mid-1993 wath Industrial Incentive Scheme in 1960 which ts going to be 
the setting up of the Naphtha Cracker Ptant. The second further lberalised in 1990. Large number of concessions 
and third generation down stream industries related to this are being made avaiable to the prospective and forward 


loolang entrepreneurs. å 

sector providing employment to about one and a half lakh (8) Last but not the least, the harmonious state of industgal = - 

people. pe ae : retabons continues to invite the prospective entrepreneurs _ > 
(2) As regards the very important infrastructure, namely, from all over the country to Wesi Bengal. ~- 

power, an addtion of further capacities of about 210 MW at AR the agencies In the State concemed with Industrial 

ee a cee development extend a hearty welcome to the 

Staton during 1 anvther 210 at Kolaghat. entrepreneurs to be partners in development and 

-during the early part of 1891 will definitely mprove the progress in the State. $ a 

positon of suppty of power. On top of It, a 630 MW Power ‘ - ` 


(3) The West Bengal Electronics Industry 













State for ebectromes a3 & catalyst, promoter and aiso as 


(4) The activites on modernsaton of ISCO and Durgapur 
Steel Plant with an estimated cost of about Ra. 6000 crores 
are bkoly to open up opportunities for ancillarisation 

providing scope for the use of local stull and talents. g 

5) thoy naw uriia coming up m dierent paris of he Stas : 

7 include a Polyestar-hlament Yarn Plant at Bankura, a mint 

Steel Plant at Maida and a currency note printing press at - 
Madinapore. F g 
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cou> in Moscow will not affect the time-tested friendly 
reletions between India and the Soviet Union are too -7 


simplistic to be true. For, there is no way in which the 
two oduntries can sustain their relations at the existing 
level in a radically altered situation. In fact, the two 
countries will have to exert extra efforts even to save 
as much of their relations as possible during this 
per.od of.transition in the Soviet Union. 

This is evident from the inspired reports on belated 
effcrts of the Indian Ambaseador in Moscow, Alfred 
Gonsalves, to get reassurances on uninterrupted 
supplies of military capital equipment and spares 
from the new Soviet Defence Minister, Yevgeny 
Sheposhnikov. In the past, similar assurances by 
Soviet military authorities did not ensure the supplies 
of spares. Nor did they prevent the Soviet military 
indastrial enterprises from insisting on payment in 
hard currency for spares contrary to the provisions of 


rupse payment arrangements. Therefore, one is not , 


surə how far Shapoehnikov would be able to carry out 
his assurances. Similarly, in spite of considerable 
effcrta, the two countries are unable to prevent a 
dec-ine of oil supply to India by halfa million ton this 


year or restore the supply of coking coal and scrap” 


iror. With the result that Indo-Soviat trade is expected 
to decline during this year. The real worry is not 
about the supplies this ch in any case will 
be læ than what is expected—but about the uncertain 
future. 

With the Congress of People’s Deputies giving 
ther approval to end the autocratic, highly centra- 
lised rule and invest the republics with political 
power, the central pillar on which the edifice of Indo- 
Sovéet relations was built has collapsed. The other 
supporting pillars, both institutional and structural, 
were being weakened considerably even before the 
coup by fundamental changes in the Soviet perceptions, 
policies and institutions under perestroika, glasnost 
and New Thinking. Now, India’s relations with the 
emerging Union of Soviereign Republics will have to 
be constructed anew. 

When these relations are reconstructed they can 
nevar be the same as they were in the past. For 
exa-nple, the recent dramatic changes in the Soviet 
Union have shattered Indo-Soviet strategic linkages 
and India’s strategic planning. Only unwise people 
can expect them to be restored in their old forma. 
Sinrilarly, the highly protected market in the Soviet 
Union to sell their low quality products without 
incurring any cost has disappeared. It cannot be 
regained easily. Moet significantly, the disintegration 
of the Soviet Union and its disappearance as a 
supsrpower have eliminated or severely narrowed 
the space for India to play any important role in- 
world developments, as Praful Bidwai argued in a 


‘ seminar. India, at present, has neither the strength 


BOE A wherewithal te crente a space li order's 
shape the emerging world order. ; 


The development of friendly relations between 
India and the Soviet Union till recently was facilitated 
by the similarities in the world outlook on such 


_issues as colonialism; neo-colonialiam, imperialiam, 


shared strategic perceptions at the regional level— 
on Pakistan, China and the Indian Ocean; and 


coincidence of economic interests at the bilateral 


level, all of which have changed with the recent 
changes in the Soviet Union. Indo-Soviet relations 
were also helped by the institutional framework, 
characterised by the highly centralised authorities 
in the two countries, within which the relationship 
was conducted. The existence of such central 
authorities enabled the two countries to promote 
symmetrical relations based on similar perceptions 
of regional and international realities and conver- 
gence of interests. More significantly, it helped them 
to avoid asymmetrical relations due to incompatible 
perceptions. 

The disappearance of the Central authority and 


“the consequent decentralisation of economic and 


political power to regional centres in a vast country 
like the Soviet Union would lead to the emergence of 
new actors.in the field of foreign policy and to 
divergences in strategic perceptions and economic 
interests. Republics may differ in their perceptions 
of regional and international realities due to the 
differences in their location, stage of deyelopment, 
culture and religion. These factors make the task of 
reconciling the differences in outlook and interests of 
India and the Soviet republics formidable for policy- 
makers on both sides. Indeed, there are already some 
indications to suggest that the different republics 
are likely to orient themselves in different directions. 


- The biggest republic, the Russian Federation, is 


keen to integrate itself into the European process 
and move closer to the United States; Kazakhstan is 
seeking to look towards the East, mainly towards 
Singapore, South Korea, Taiwan and China; the’ 
Central Asian republics plan to develop closer links 


-~ with West and South Asia. How such orientations 


would influence India’s relations with the new Union 
of Sovereign Republics is difficult to assess at this 
stage. All that one can aay is that the future of India’s 
relations with the new Union would be confronted . 
with numerous difficult problems and uncertainties. 


+ - 
EVEN before the coup in August, Indo-Soviet relations 
were coming under i strain due to. quick 
changes in the internal and external situation. Several 
‘old and some new problems appeared and assumed 
serious proportions weakening the traditonal 
institutional structures of Indo-Soviet relations. These 
include: non-delivery-of spare parts in the military 





and civilian sectors, Soviet insistence on payment in 
hard currency for supply of military spares, non- 
delivery of important raw materials, growing 
imbalances in payments, impasse in settling the 
rupee-rouble exchange rate affecting repayment and 
utilisation of Soviet credits, and the problem of 
commodity inconvertibility. There was a constant 
fear of the Soviets abruptly ending the rupee trade 
arrangement. Some of these problems arose from 
economic dislocations and political instability and 
others from quick changes in Soviet policies and 
institutional structures. 

The most important, however, was the erosion of 
trust in Soviet policies. Serious fears began to appear 
in Indian minda about the possible sudden 
discontinuities in Soviet foreign policy. Such fears 
and doubts arose from several sources: (1) the 
countinuous weakening of the Soviet Union due toits 
domestic economic chaos and political instability 
affecting its superpower status; (2) fast changes in 


the superpowers’ relations leading to coordination of ` 


their policies on issues like regional conflicts, the 
NPT and so on; (3) the Soviet role in the Gulf; (4) the 
Soviet dependence on Western economic aid to 
transform its economy and to feed its population and 
its likely fall-out on Soviet foreign policy; (5) the 
Soviet withdrawal of nuclear submarine from India 
under domestic and’ external preesures; (6) public 
criticisms of Soviet arms supplies to India and India’s 
refusal to sign the NPT; (7) the Soviet decision to join 
the G-7, the rich countries’ club, beginning with 
Gorbachev's participation in its London summit. It 
is, therefore, surprising that India signed an agreement 
to extend the Indo-Soviet Treaty for twenty years 
just on the eve of the collapse of the Soviet Central 
authority in spite of eroding confidence and fears 
about Soviet policies. It shows either India’s failure 
to properly assees developments in the Soviet Union 
or it may be an attempt on India’s part to minimise 
the adverse impact of the turbulent changes on Indo- 
Soviet relations during the transitional period. 
India may now have to rebuild or radically readjust 
its relations with the evolving Union of Sovereign 
Republics. The task is not likely to be easy. The new 
Union will be completely immersed in transforming 
its economy into a market economy and integrating 
into the world economy. Therefore, its foreign policy 
will be subservient to this supreme task. It will also 
be deeply involved in managing the complex problems 
including social tensions and political instability 
arising from economic transformation and 
decentralisation of power. This means that the new 
Union and ita members would have little energy and 
time for foreign policy. Whatever resources left will 
be concentrated on securing massive aid from the 
West and the newly industrialised countries. Large- 
scale economic and technical aseistance will lead to 
a dominant influence of the West and the NICs over 


i 


~ 


' 


the policies of the new Union and its constituent 
republics, In this new situation how the Soviet republics 
will perceive India collectively and individual y is 
uncertain. 


+ 


THE Soviet Union is already in agreement witk the 
United States on such questions as the nuclear Non- 
Proliferation Treaty, the need to restrict the spread 
of missiles, the reduction of arms exports ta the 
Third World countries, and solving regional conflicts. 
It has also agreed to stop arms supplies to Afghanistan 
and to withdraw its military personnel from Caba. 
The Soviet Ambassador in North Korea has urged 
the world to pay attention to the North Kozean 
nuclerar programme. These disturbing developments 
cannot be ignored by India in developing its military 
relations with the Soviet Union. 

There are also some serious repercussions on 
India from the proposed drastic reductions in Soviet 
defence production. Several factors will lead to this 
reduction: (1) the urgent need to reduce the massive 
~ budgetary deficits; (2) the equally urgent necessity to . 

divert resources for civilian production; (3) the proposed 
reorganisation of the armed forces; (4) the demands 
from Western aid donors to cut military expenditures 
by 50 per cent; (5) the need to convert some of the 
military industries to civilian production; and (® the 
need for Soviet response to President Bush’s recent 
initiative to reduce nuclear arms. 

Some people argue that due to a sharp reduction 
in Soviet military expenditures and in the size of its 
armed forces, this will only result in excess production 
capacities in the military industries. Therefore, the 
Soviet Union will be compelled to look for export 
markets in the Third World. India being a large 
market for military goods, it will receive spacial 
attention in this regard. This argument, though a 
tempting one, needs a few qualifications. 

Firstly, the excess capacities in Soviet military 
industries will exist only for a few years. No country 
can maintain production capacity only to supply 
foreign markets. Secondly, financial constraints will 
deny resources for repairs and upgradation of 
technology in these industries, especially if they are 
low priority areas. This would mean the quality of . 
military equipment and parts produced in such 
units will be inferior. India may not like to buy infe- 
rior products for its military. Thirdly, even i? the 
Soviets have the compulsion to export their arma, 
they may like to do so only to earn hard currency. 
Finally, arms supplies are not the function of merely 
-the availability of excesa production capacity. They 
are very strongly influenced by strategic percep-ions 


and foreign policy considerations of the exporting ` ` 


and importing countries. Therefore, it is imperative 
for India to examine in depth the radical chang=s in 
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Soviet strategic perceptions and foreign goals before 
it decides to perpetuate ita dependence on Soviet 
arms supplies. . 

The emergence of independent, sovereign repub- 
lica to develop their own foreign economic relations 
creates obstacles to preserve a single clearmg account 
like the rupee payments system for trade operations 
witk India. Therefore, the chances of the rupee trade 
surviving for long are bleak unless India is able to 
quickly negotiate with the various republics for its 
continuation. Even if it succeeds, the terms and 
conditions under which the system would operate 
may vary widely from republic to republic. The 
devalopment of direct links between the republics 
and enterprises and Indian firma, and the emergence 
of imdpendent commercial banks would also make it 
imposible to apply uniform terms for supplies of 
machinery and equipment against deferred payments, 
as Dr Granovski, the Economic Counsellor in the 
Soviet Embassy in India, argues. 

"he rupee payment arrangement may not survive 
for long for another reason. The stabilisation of the 


monetary situation, the large-scale inflow of Western . 


private capital and technology, Western aid, and the 
integration of the Soviet economy.into Western and 
world economies are all dependent on making the 
rouble a convertible currency. The Soviet economists 
anc. government specialists are pressing hard for 
maing the rouble convertible by 1993. 

Economic relations between India and the Soviet 
Unon are faced with other uncertainties. Under the 
_ new Union treaty the republics will have the right to 

comluct their foreign economic relations. Many of 
them may not give the same preference to the Indian 
market as in the past. For a long time, India was 
confronted with the problem of what to buy from the 
Soviet Union’ Oil helped the two countries to sustain 
their trade relations at high levels. In view of the dec- 


lining production of oil and coal and thesimultaneous 
pressures to increase hard currency earnings, conti- 
nued supply of oil for rupees is uncertain. In the past, 
the Soviet Union took a political decision to export oil 
to India: With India declining in Soviet priorities and 
the depoliticisation of the Soviet foreign policy, political 
considerations may not enter into decisions to supply 
India with oil. Indo-Soviet trade would also come 
under strain due to disruptions in production arising 
from strikes, demonstrations, and ethnic strifes. 
However, in rebuilding its relations with the Union 
and its constituent sovereign members India still 
enjoys a few advantages. First, the recently extended 
Treaty of Friendship should provide a framework for 
renegotiating military and economic relations, since 
the Congress of the People’s Deputies has declared to 
honour all international commitments. But the Treaty 
by itself will not ensure the development of good 
relations. It is so vaguely worded that it can be 
subjected to various interpretations. What is important 
is to get the republics to commit themselves to the 
spirit of the Treaty. The second advantage is. that 
India enjoys a fund of goodwill in all the republics 
and among all Soviet political groups because of its 
size, status, location and rich culture. Though this 
image got tainted by India’s response to the coup, if 
the existing goodwill is nurtured carefully it can be 
useful to promote good relations. Third, the Indian 
consumer goods enjoyed very good reputation in the 


‘Soviet market. Whether this reputation will continue 


once goods from the West and the NICastart arriving 
is doubtful. However, it provides a good opportunity 
to build on it. Finally, vast economic opportunities 
are opening up for India in Central Asia where the 
Indian middle level technology and managerial and 
technical skill can be put to maximum advantage, 
provided India is prepared to spend some of its 
resources, both political and economic. B 
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nationalist ideology without being negative. 

Gazing into a crystal balt, one sees the possible 
emergence of societies in Central Asia not very 
- different from our own with similar needs and 
urges: The emergence of new nation-states in 
Soviet Central Asia could also spill over into the 
minority regions of China. Their preferred system 
would affect Afghanistan. This emphasises the 
need for us to augment our knowledge of this 
region and strengthen our relations with them. 
Tha government is conscious of the need; other 
sectors such as academics, media and business 
need to join in. 

Russia will probably be the residuary legate of 


the Soviet Union as a great power and-in carrying 
out international obligations. For a while with the 
other Slav republics a leaning to Europe and the 
West is inevitable. But as normalcy returns, the 
reality of its Eurasian status should reassert itself. 
We have abundant reasons including important 
economic and security interests to maintain the 
best and closest relations with Russia. The Ukraine 
and the other European units cannot be neglected 


' either. Perseverence and patience may be neceesary 


till they sort themselves out. Hopefully, the process 


- will be easier with the Asians. The present ties 


may be limited. But history reminds us that people, 
ideas and trade went to and fro along the Silk 
Route bringing together the great civilisation of 
that time. We would do well to follow in those 
footsteps. a 
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Reminiscences of Sharad Joshi 


RAJENDRA KUMAR MISHRA — ` 


\ 


first met Sharad Joshi at Bhopal in the early 
sixties. He had reportedly been facing same 
ems at Indore owing to his love marriage, and 
sore influential friends had managed to. get him 
tramaferred to Bhopal. We were both junior officers 
in the Directorate of Information and Publicity, 
Madhya Pradesh. We occupied adjacent seats, A 
circumstance which soon made us exchange comments 
on the news of the day. Unlike the present-day 






pol-ticians, the Chief Ministers and Ministers in- 


thoge times were not obsessed with their public 
image and did not pester their Public Relations 
Officers to publicise their real and imaginary 
achievements. 

, The difference ia best illustrated in the attitudes 
of Dr Kailash Nath Katju and Pandit D.P. Mishra on 
the one hand, and some of their successors on the 
otter. It was said that when Dr Katju met a journalist 
who was on the point of delivering himself of a 
question, he promptly took off his hearing. aid! And 
Pandit D.P. Mishra was the despair of his Director of 
Publicity because he refused to give interviews even 
to the most complaisant journalists. On the other 
hand, some of those who followed theni not only 
loved to entertain journaliste of any sort but even 
gaye the benefit of the doubt to those who merely 
pratended to be journalists. A corresponding change 
hes come over the Fourth Estate. While, formerly 


senior journalists were not easily acceesible even to” 


important Ministers and politicians and made big 
sacrifices to objectivity, now many of them are frank 
alies of this or that faction of the ruling party or the 
Opposition and write their pieces only to server their 


masters’ interests. Without compunction they can | 


describe an honest politician as a fool and a portupt 
ore as a messiah! 

This, then, being the state of affairs, time hung 
heavy on our hands and forced us to gossip or read in 
tke office. Sharad`and I read and discuseed book 


after book during office hours. And when we got tired - 


of reading, we indulged in criticiam of whatever we 
did not. like. Sharad’s criticlam of anything was 


„aways tinged with humour. The thing we most dis- 
lized was-of course the State seen particularly . 


oar own Department! - 


Td nihori a former Additional Secretary ihe 
Madhya Pradesh Information Centre, New Delhi. 


He is also a prominent Hindi short story writer. 
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Not long after he came to Bhopal, Sharad got into 
an extremely serious predicament. A reputed Hindi 
magazine was publishing a series on the night life 
(Raat Ki Banhon Mein) of some of the famous cities 
of India, like Bombey, Calcutta, Delhi, Lucknow, 
Banares, Bhopal, etc. Sharad was asked by its editor 
to write on the night life of Bhopal. 

D.H. Lawrence’s Lady Chatierly’s Lover had lately 
been on trial in England, and in India this event had 
not yet faded from the literary scene. Perhaps, Sharad 
was carried away by the glamourous image of Lady 
Chatterly and in his article remarked among other 
things that while the jaded husbands of the aristocratic 
families of Bhopal, intoxicated with liquor and chewing 
paan, recited couplets on their royal pedigree, their 
romantic and vigorous wives played Lady Chatterly 
with their strong-limbed, rustic servants! So much 
for the royal pedigree! The article sent shock waves 
through the aristocratic families of Bhopal. Furious 
protesters marched to the Chief Minister’s bungalow, 
crying for Sharad’s blood. I happened to come across 
this proceasion, and I remember my amusément at 
the fact that“almost every person in it was chewing 
paan and licking chuna (elacked lime) from his 


` forefinger. This seemed to me the height of levity. 


The Chief Minister, Pandit D.P. Mishra, thoroughly 
enjoyed the situation and promised appropriate action. 
The government stalled, but when the agitation did 
noteubside, Sharad was ordered by the ChiefSecretary, 
on pain of dismissal, to render a public apology. But 
written regrets published in the local preas would 
not satisfy the honour of the outraged aristocracy, 80 
Sharad was forced to render a humiliating apology 
at a public meeting. When the Ayatollah issued hia 
fatwa against Salman Rushdie, I was reminded of 


* Sharad’a predicament. 


+ 


THIS event made Sharad extremely unhappy and 
bitter for à long time. I frankly told him and I still 
believe it, that his punishment was lighter than his 
offence. You just cannot insult a whole clase in the 
name of freedom of expression. I think this realisation 
eventually helped him to get over his depreesian. 
One of the loyal friends of Sharad and indeed all 
of us was our colleague, Hasan Saheb. He was a man 
of transparent sincerity and reckless honesty and 
candour. He frankly and openly praised Pakistan. 
When the first Indo-Pakistan war was being fought, 
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he dutifully listened to Radio Pakistan and told us 
that he took the war bulletins of All India Radio with 
a pinch of salt! He was convinced that Pakistani 
soldiers were valiant fighters and he did not disguise 
what he thought! When India and Pakistan were due 
to clagh at the Rome Olympics, he cheerfully predicted 
“that Pakistan would win! Despite this,che was totally 
free from the taint of communalism. The death of 
Jawaharlal Nehru had caused him profound anguish. 
He deplored the partition of the Indian subcontinent 
and hoped that ‘the country would again be reunited’, 
In those days Indian Muslims were not under so 
much as they are today to prove their 
loyalty to this country by denouncing Pakistan and 
storming the Pakistan High Commission in Delhi on 
appropriate occasions! Perhapa, it was this circums- 
tance, this absence of suffocating constraint, which 
saved Hasan and many others from turning into 
Muslim communalists. Freedom can produce more 
salutary effects than we suspect. 

At the time, many well-known Hindi writers lived 
in Bhopal. They were divided into mutually hostile 
groups. Almost all the influential names were ranged 
against Sharad because of his prickly insight into 
their characters and his inability to resist expression. 
The group consisting of ‘Shaani’, a short story writer, 
Dushyant Kumar, a poet, and Dhananjaya Varma, a 
critic, constantly haraseed him. Ramesh Bakshi and 
Damodar Sadan were on the margin of this group. 
Ashok Vajpeyi was yet only a student. Although I 
was a friend to Sharad, I had also a friend of Shaani 
and occasionally attended their drinking sprees. 
Despite being gifted and intelligent “and énjoying 
considerable repytations, almost all of them were 
amazingly ill-read and ignorantofthe world’s literature 
and politics. They were devoid of interest in con- 
temporary affairs. They spent almost all thelr time 
reviling other writers and indulging in obscene jokes. 
The Vietnam war or Algeria's struggle for freedom 
bored them. Yet when they uncapped their pens 
fashionable words and names like reactionary, 
progressive, socialist, imperialist, Joyce, Hemingway, 
Kafka, Camus, Sartre flowed freely. Hardly any of 
them had set eyes on the title page of a book by any 
of these writers. They had picked. up these names 
from the magaxines which came from Delhi and 
Bombay. 

One Ties I met Sharad at the Simois paan.shop of 
New Market, he was profoundly depreased. On being 
probed, he told me that he had just come from the 


Coffee House where he had met Shaani and Krishna ° 


Kishore Shrivastava. Compering Sharad to Shrilal 
Shukla, then the best known satirist in Hindi and 
Sahitya Academy Award winner, Shrivastava had 
uttered a piercing obscenity against Sharad which 
had hurt him. Although a satrist, Sharad had no 
capacity to tolerate his own criticism. His emotional 
condition alarmed me and I accompanied him home 
and stayed with him till he got over the incident. 
One day I taunted Sharad that his taste had been 


spoilt by reading new Hindi writers. He was offended, 
but kept quiet. When a few days later I repeated this 
indiscreet remark, he retorted: “A man who has 
never written a word has no right to run down 
others.” Now, whenever I criticised a writer, Sharad 
reminded me that I had no right to do so. Thus- 
needled, one day I started writing a story and finished 
it in a few days. While it was being typed in the 
office, a colleague of mine circulated the rumour that 
the main character in the story was none other than 
our Director, who was famous both for his foul 
language and for his generosity. I gave the story to 
Gulsher Khan ‘Shaani’, a friend and colleague of 
mine and a well-known name in the world of Hindi 
short story. Although a Pathan, Shaani spoke, dreased 
and altogether looked like a Hindu, and in our 
private conversations we affectionately referred to 
him as ‘the Hindu’, Shaani liked my story and sent it 
to Bhishma Sahani, the editor of Nai Kahaniyan, 
which pretended to blaze a new trail in Hindi literature. 
Before a decision could be taken on this story, the 
ownership and editorship of the magaxine passed on 
to Amrit Rai. One day the story came back accompanied 
by a letter from Bhishma advising me to send it to 
the new editor. Now I gave the story to Sharad. It 
delighted him and the very next day he gent it, 
alongwith a letter of recommendation, to Amrit Ral. 
Its publication in the Nai Kahantyan in the year 
1967 under the title ‘Girgif (chameleon) gave me the 
‘right’ to criticise other writers. But Sharad advised 
me to be more discreet, so early in my new career, in 
the exercise of my newly-acquired right. 
Meanwhile, our Director had read the stõry and 
informed both Sharad and me of this fact as well as 
of his intention to talk to us about it! We waited in 
suspense, reading the story over and over again in 
order to be better able to dispel his suspicion that it - 


had anything to do with him. But with every reading . 


we became convinced that the ‘chameleon’ was none 
other than the Director, despite the fact that when I 
was writing it the Director wae farthest from my 
consciousness, When I told this fact to Sharad, he 
remarked: “Then’ there is no doubt that.it is the 
Director! Unconscious portrayal never misses the 
mark.” 

One day the dreaded summons came from the 
Director and we entered hisoffice in great trepidation. 
His calm expression further alarmed us, because he 
had a hgbit of timing his outbursts when you least 
expected them. And when he offered us tea our 
suspense became unbearable. However, for some 
inexplicable reagona, he began to praise the story. 
He ended up by asking Sharad to encourage me to 
write. After we reached our room Sharad analysed 
the Director’s reaction thus: “He loves being a 
chameleon!” 

I was not happy with the relations between Sharad 
and Shaani. As both were my friends, this created 
complications for me. However, I never tried to 
reconcile them because I perceived that they enjoyed 
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their equation. Since then I have experienced that _ 


some people enjoy living in a state of mutual hostility; 
friendship would be an unnatural sentiment between 
ther. 

One of Sharad’s admirers was Jeevanlal Verma, 
better known as ‘Vidrohi’ (rebel), a cynic by tem- 
perament. He was a satirist in verse. His language 
abounded in four letter words. Even when he praised 
somebody or something it was with a four-letter 
expletivel He had been a close friend of Gajanan 
Madnav Muktibodh who, though neglected while 
alive, posthumously became a cult figure. One day I 
mentioned the enmity between Sharad and Shaani. 
Vidrohi gave me a knowing look which’ made me 
intersely curious. I felt that aa usual he had an 
original explanation for this fact also. When I pressed 
him, he paused, re-lighted his bidi which had gone 
out, and said with a mysterious air: “It is obvious 
why, Shaani dislikes Sharad.” Then perceiving on my 
face an advance recognition that whatever he was 
going to say was bound to be original, he added with 
a smile: “Sharad’s wife is a Muslim and Shaani finds 
this hard to swallow!” 

Incidentally, despite his dislike of Sharad, Shaani 
always mentioned his wife, Irfana, with reapect. 
Thug, although Vidrohi’s theory was not borne out by 
Shaani’s behaviour, it was highly interesting in 
itself and deeerved to-be better known! Accordingly, 
I dec.ded to mention it, with the necessary scepticism 
on my part, to our common friends. But I found to my 
dismay that Vidrohi had not only preceded me with 
everrone but put his own words into my mouth! 
When I protested against this imposture, he looked 
surprised. 

“I am unable to appreciate your attitude,” he said. 
“Can't-you see that instead of taking the credit for 
such an interesting theory, I have given it to you, 
whica would make you better known in Bhopal! I 
expected you to come to me with sweets for the 
favour I have done youl” 

When I still looked dissatisfied (I was afraid of 
what Shaani might think of me), Vidrohi closed the 
case with the remark: “All right, come up with 
something as original and I would own itl” 

+ 
SHARAD’S humour derived from his fine under- 
standing of human nature. I particularly remember 
one of his ‘insights’ which was to prove prophetic. 
One day I telephoned Shaani’s home. As we had not 
met “or quite some time and it was a holiday I looked 
forward to an interesting session with him. But he 
was absent and his wife informed me that he had 


gone to a mosque to offer namaaz. I was surprised. 
In fact, I was mildly shocked. I regarded Shaani as a 


secular and progressive Muslim and naively believed - 


that he would be the last person to offer namaaz or 
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observe roza, However, to make sure, I enquired 


again and again got the same answer. 
I wondered. Was it not the same Shaani who years 


_ ago had laughingly told me, when he lived near 


Golghar among old-fashioned Muslims, that his 
neighbours, otherwise very decent people, politely 
sought to disfuade him from the ‘Hindu trait’ of 
taking his bath daily! And now this same person had 
gone to a mosque to offer namaaz. ! 

Although dimly conscious of my naivety, I still 
could not reconcile my idea of a secular and progressive 
Muslim who wrote in Hindi with a man stepping into 
a mosque. The same day, I went to Sharad on purpose 
to impart to him my new knawled and surprise, 
adding that I found it difficult to eve that Shaani 
had suddenly become religious. 

Sharada face broadened into a smile and he looked 
at me as if he already knew as to what was going to 
happen one day to “your ‘progressive’ and ‘secular’. 
friend”. 

After a pause, Sharad asked me: “Do you know 
why he has started going to a moaque?” . z 

“Nol” I said. - 

“It is not because he has suddenly become religious. 
It is because of the communal riota of Ahmedabad 
which have reportedly taken a heavy toll of Muslim 
lives.” 

This explanation seemed plausible but did not 
seem to apply to the Shaani that I knew so intimately. 
However, I avoided meeting him for a long time after 
this, perhaps because I did not want a confirmation 
of Sharad’s opinion. 

It was several months before I met Shaani again. 
But a number of ferocious communal riots had taken 
place in the meantime. As usual, he was very friendly 
and even affectionate but suddenly something in our » 
conversation touched him off and he began a passionate 
recital of the woes of Muslims in India. He concluded 
his lament with: i 

During the 700 years of Muslim rule, did the Hindus ever 

suffer any problem or inconvenience! -~ 

Recently, when Shaani retired from the Sahitya 
Akademi, he said in an interview tọ the Nav Bharat 
Times, Delhi, that he was not given an extension 
because he was not a Hindu! This statement recalled 
to my mind the prophetic words spoken by Sharad 
nearly two decades ago about his metamorphosis. 

In fact, long ago, Shaani, like many other educated 
Muslims, began to suffer from the peychology of a 
person whose home has been surrounded by a yelling — 
Hindu mob with the active connivance of the police. 
This is not communaliam, but it is something equally 
difficult to handle. ; 

Sharad’s attacks on Ashok Vajpeyi (and his patron, 
Arjun Singh) brought notoriety to Sharad but comfort 
to Ashok, not because what he said was objectively 
wrong, but because, vitiated by personal animus, it 
became ineffectual. EE 


` 


A E VAAI P E N E 
sufficient in regard to her needs as far as this is possible. We want to develop 
international trade, importing articles which we cannot easily produce and 
exporting such articles as the rest of the world wants from us. We do not 
propose to submit to the economic imperialism of any other country or to 
- impose our own on others. We belteve that the nations of the world can co- 
operate together in building a world economy, which is advantageous for all 
and in this work we shall gladly co-operate. But this economy cdnnot be based: 
on the individual profit motive, nor can it subsist within the framework of 
imperialist system. It means a new world order, both politically and economically : 
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me The Peacock Wars 


t night we slept in a long 

open corridor with grills 

on sides, overhanging a 

street. I was afraid Dinu and 

Kukki and I would slip between 

-the cpen spaces, and drop down 

among scary refugees that passed 

below all day and all night. It 

was August of 1947. The place: 
New Delhi. 

Dinu, the Warrior Chief, was 
my sister who was four-and-a- 
half, and Kukki, my cousin, was 
five. He was not involved in the 
Peacock Wars. Initially, at least. 
It was my fathers brother's 
housa, my uncle, the one-time 
aspiring painter and another time 
photographer, who was also 
known by his tease-name of ‘Gill’ 
because as a young teenager he 
had a terrific crush on Amrita 
Sherzill. But of that later. 

Waere was I? Oh yes, the 
corridor. It was the autumn of 
1947 and my aunt was expecting 
her second child, and it was 
still hot enough for everyone 
except her, to want to sleep 
outside. I remember nothing more 
except the sight of a nurse 
shooing us and running around 
with a basin full of water, and 
the cry of a newborn beby that 
scared me. My memory is on the 
blink hereafter. 

Meanwhile, let me tell you 
some more about the corridor. 
It was painted green and had 
wooden planks on the floor and 
the ornate grills open both sides 
were also green. It was a variety 
whick had a sweet sticky smell 
and laft globules of a sami-dried 
kind hanging almost all over 
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the curved iron. When we crushed 
those between our fingers, paint 
would ooze out like fresh green 
blood. 

The corridor scared me. All 
day long grey caravans of dusty 
refugees passed underneath it 
with pack mules. Kuki and my 
sister Jumped up and down and 
chanted: Rayfogjee! Rayfoojee! I 
could not speak or reach high 
enough to see everything, so I 
whimpered and clung to my white 
pillow, which caught my drib- 
blings. At night Pd wake up 
often. This irritated my mother 
no end. It was easy to irritate 
her. Always. 

Dinu was my lifeline. All day 
long she stood at the railings 
and kept up an inceseant chatter. 
She was less than three years 
older, but she already had a 
grip over everything. Absurd, I 
admit. But to me whatever her 
version, was The Truth, till 
Measles came. 

To understand Measles, and 
how they came, we shall move 
in fast forward, to Nainital. 

Nainital: The day our grand- 


father died and we were sent to` 


the hill-top with a servant and a 
picnic basket so we would not 
know that our grandfather had 


died, Dinu told me that grand- ` 


father had died. I didn’t know 
what it meant though. But Dinu’s 
voice was so solemn, I thought 
tears would be in order and shed 
some. 

Dinu had a thin pale face and 
a mase of curls. When she shook 
her head in the damp air, the 
curls near her wide forehead 
curled upwards to form a kind 


-of curly black “Grown. So I began 


crying almost on cue when her 
hair fanned up, and she said 


sternly that I was a sissy. When 
that didn’t stop it, to distract 
me she found a’dead bird and 
declared that we would both bury’ 
it. She made Kushaliya, the 
servant, find twigs for digging 
and told me that at home they 
would first cover grandfather 
with a red cloth and then carry 
him to the Gods and then we 
would never see him again, same 
as the bird. 4 

At this I cried some more 
because I loved grandfather and 
the peanuts he fed me even if 
his beard poked my cheeks each 
time. I cried because whatever 
Dinu told me, I believed. She 
told me that our grandfather 
was actually a God now, and at 
night he’d become a atar, and 
that it was he who had created 
the hill for us, on which we were 
standing. She said that all big 
people were really ghosts who 
put on mother-face and father- 
face in daytime and then ripped 
them off when the lights went 
aff. I could not believe the last 
bit. I dared not. But I mada her 
tell it to me many times and 
each time inside me Id say no! 
no! nol «4 

a 
+ 


DINU had many scary ideas, 
but also many nice ones. For 
instance, she had invented Lakka 
and Sunni, two imaginary child- 
ren who were our children: hers 
and mine. Their world was 
recreated at meal times, when 
little mounds of rice became 
mountains, yellow dal dribbled 
in between crevices became ‘their’ 
river, and green vegetables 
became ‘their’ trees and so on. 
We'd take forever planning all 
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this and beg the cook Kushal 
Singh to cook drumsticks and 
brinjal stems for us. These we 
chewed as pretend-chillies, roll- 
ing our eyes and saying to Lakka- 
Sunni: “No! Nol You can’t eat 
chillies, these are hot!” Some- 
times when we were very good, 
Kushaliya would make us 
pretend-‘chillums’ out of pumpkin 
gourd stems. These he filled with 
fennel and placed a cinder on 
top for real smoke. We held them 
as we'd seen our grandfather 
hold his, and pretended to drag 
and cough. 

This versatile cook also had a 
fair girlfriend, the sweepress with 
red hair and green eyes. She 
was from Sherkot, Dhampur. To 
her house he'd take us visiting 
whenever our parents went to 
see the late-night movie down 
below in the town. The girlfriend 
gave us lumps of jaggery to eat 
and we all came home before 
the grownups returned. Once I 
fell into a bed of pokey’ thistles, 
and it all came out and Kushal 
Singh was dismissed. We missed 
him a great deal and I cried my 
eyes out for him when he went 
away. Later in his room some 
moneyorder receipts were found. 
The money (twentyfive rupees) 
had been sent each month to the 
film star, Suraiya, in Bombay, 
from ‘tumhara diwana (crazed 
for the love of you)—Kushal 


Singh’. He was a regular film- . 


buff, our Kushaliya. On evenings 
we weren’t hungry, Kushaliya 
would croon film lyrics to make 
us eat. I pretended often I did 
not want to eat, and then he 
sang sad duet songs in a nasal 
voice. Kushaliya could also talk 
in rhymes. He had a mantra 
which could make crying children 
laugh—‘Antar Mantar Kudai Ka 
Jantar’ he called it. But although 
Dinu and I loved Kushaliya so 
much, others didn’t. My father 
for one. 

“He was a scoundrel,” once 
my father was telling someone. 
When I asked what was the mean- 
ing of scoundrel, my mother gave 
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my father a long look and he 
said to me, get lœt! Those days, 
I was forever asking the meaning 
of words and forever being told 
to get loat. So later, after I had 
taught myself to read, dictiona- 
ries became my favourite compa- 
nions. However, at that point I 
was lost. I kept repeating to 
myself, scoundrel, scoundrel till 
it began sounding like a roll of 
drums. “You know nothing,” Dinu 
teased me at night. “Buddhu!” 
And I said to her: Scoundrel! 

I knew though she was right. 
That is how I really felt: buddhu! 
In those days I knew nothing 
and always looked lost and small. 
So everyone said. I felt lost and 
buddhu also when one day we 
rode in a bright green and red 
KMOU bus to Almora and Babu, 
my father, gave me a red plastic 
purse as a parting gift. I did not 
know where we were going or 
why or that the red purse meant 
parting. 

I began crying for Babu when 
the bus left him behind. I cried 
so hard that I began to throw 
up. “Buddhu!” Dinu whispered 
in my ear. My mother held my 
face at the window and screwed 
up her face. All through the way 
I threw up each time I looked at 
the little red purse. By the time 
we reached Almora my nose was 
blocked and I was running a 
fever. fa 
_ “What a problem this child 
is!” my mother said plonking 
me so hard in a bed, that I 
whimpered. My grandmother 
came. She took one look at my 
runny eyes and ordered that I 
be isolated from the other 
children. The next day I woke 
up covered with a fine rash. 
“You have Measles,”. Dinu told 
me. She also told me that I was 
forbidden to go out and play. A 
twig of neem was kept near my 
pillow and every fifteen minutes 
Dinu led a team of cousins to 
the door of the sick room, 
shouting to me of their latest 
activities. Once she even stole 
in to share some sweets. But by 


and large I was left alone in a 
house that was bursting with 
wedding preparations for an aunt. 

One evening my nose bled and 
all the other children were very 
impressed. Fever was ordinary 
busineas but blood was serious, 
“I think you are going to die,” 
Dinu told me. 

I didn’t argue. You couldn’t 
disagree with Dinu, nobody could. 
She knew whatever there was 
to know and what she knev just 
had to be. So for long periods Pd 


close my eyes and pretend that” 


I was dead. But I didn’t die. My 
faith in Dinu’s clairvoyance was 
Headly shaken. It took a whole 
Peacock War to restore it. 

On the seventh day Dinu 
hopped in and said thal my 
grandmother had declarec the 
quarantine over. Seven clLillies 


and a fistful of salt and mustard 


seeds were taken round me seven 
times and were then put În an 
earthenware pot to be left et the 
crossroads. I felt very important 
when grandmother put a 
vermilion tika on me. Now I 
could go and see everything for 
myself. Outside Dinu showed me 
everything with a proprietorial 
pride—the room with what 
seamed like thousands of platters 
of sweets; the Ganesh idol covered 
with holy doorva, the triangular 


~ 


~ 
a 
-a 


buntings made with coloured ~~ 


paper, that were being glued on 
to jute strings with a paste made 
of flour in old cans of baked 
beans. The palanquin ing 
readied for aunt’s departure. The 
goth, where cows stood chewing 
cud, looking foolish and bared. 


+ 


I could also go now to the zitrus 
grove near the guest-house, with 
the huge walnut tree towering 
over it and also to Mohan Daohi’s 
laundromat-cum-Kirana shop, 
down below on the motor-road. 
There you could buy boiled 
sweets, pink and white sugar- 
coated almonds- and candy- 
cigarettes in littl red and white 
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packets. Behind this laundro- 
mat, classical music classes were 
also conducted. One could hear 
the notes of the harmonium right 
down to the end of the slope. To 
get to the shop you had to go 
past Prakash’s house. Prakash 
was a distant cousin of ours 
who was strange. He usually sat 
upon the stone stepe of his 
enormous mansion, pulling faces 
at the sun and twitching. “You 
are mad!” We would all call out 
together to Prakash. Then I didn’t 
know it was true. Prakash was 
born strange. He was big like 
grownups but dribbled like a 
baby He could neither eat nor 
drese ‘himself. The draw string 
of his pyjamas was forever dang- 
ling down. Actually the town 
had .ots of such strange people. 
We were told, all of them were 
either distant cousins or uncles 
or aunts so we must never be 
rude to them. 

Let me tell you some more 
abou: them. 

Fizst, there was Bhuwan da 
Paga!, the ragpicker. He'd fre- 
quenzly land up at grandmothers, 
all dressed up in colourful rags, 


— embellished further with peacock 


r 


_ 


feathars, bella and beads. No 
one talked to him as though he 


were not quite sane and if he - 


landed up at mealtimes, meals 
were served to him deferentially. 
He was quite harmless normally 
but it was said that he had a 
great predilection for misbehav- 
ing in schools, having once been 
a teecher. Like the time when 
he had wandered into the local 
girls’ school and defecated in 
the class rooms as a strange 
revenge against his wife who 
taugkt there. Once he was also 
said to have landed up at the 
annual sports day of the local 
boys’ school while the relay race 
was in progress. He was said to 
have grabbed the baton from 
the party nearest at hand. and 
run across the field to the 
petrified chief guest yelling: 
“Bhuwan sarva pratham!” 

Then there was his brother, 
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Sohan da Pagal, an ox of a man 
with huge hairy arms. When a 
new řed mail-box was nailed to 
the walnut tree at our gate, he 
plucked it out like one would 
pick an apple, saying: “Almore 
me itne bakas, Allah-bakas, 
Maula-bakas, letter-bakas; yeh 
bakas meral” (Almora has so 
many boxes, Allahabaksh, the 
tailor, Maula Baksh, the bangle 


- seller, letter box, and so this 


one is mine.) It was said that 
the local constable had to haul 
him up overnight for this, under 
some section of a book called 
Tazi-Rat-e-Hind, But I'm sure 
the constable must also have 
been related to him like us, so 
no harm came to him. 

It was rumoured that some 
families in the town were cursed, 
and that in those not only the 
husbands, but also the wives 
and cows went insane periodi- 
cally. Like there was the aunt 
who was alright most of the 
year, but went ‘strange’ when 
the Devi entered her. It was 
said that she then sat in her 
courtyard without a strand of 
clothing on her, and hopped on 
all foura muttering that ‘she’ 
was the Jshta, the family deity. 
Pooja was offered to her and 
usually after slapping her in- 
laws, the Devi departed and the 
aunt returned to her normal life. 
The cows in their goth were also 
said to act funny sometimes when 
they rdlled their eyes and kicked 
the milk buckets for no reason 
whatsoever. Someone said that 
this was because once upon a 
time the family had ill-treated, a 
daughter-in-law and she had 
cursed them on her death-bed. 

I was dead scared of all these 


crazies although everyone else , 


just ignored them or talked to 


them like they would to everyone ` 


else. I was scared of their shaggy 
sizes and strength, of their 
lurching walks and twitching 
faces. What scared me most were 
their eyes that rolled in their 
heads like enormous glass 
marbles and steadied to a glare 


if you lifted yours and met them. 

At best Pd yell: ‘Pagal? at them, . 
and then run as fast as my legs 

would carry me without turning 

back to see if they were laughing 

the horrible crooked laugh. F 

knew they were. 

Mother was lost to us once 
we reached grandmothers. She 
usually lay on a bed in grand- 
mothers house, surrounded by 
bolsters, sisters, magazines and 
books. All through the day 
visitors dropped by, and she 
would either be gossiping with 
them or reading. Our encounters 
would run something like this: 

— “Tm hungry.” 

— “Go on, get something from 
the kitchen. Yes, where was 
I? So this girl then says to 
the paramour-—” 

— “What is a paramour? 
There is‘ no one in the 
kitchen!” 

— “What long ears this child 
has, babal Arre, is there 
someone? Please throw 
some bread and butter at 
her head! Shoo! go now! 
And hand me the yellow 
book from the floor, no not 
that one, the other. onel... 
And, bhabi, you’d not 
believe what I saw—” 

We realised it was no good 
talking to mothers at such mo- 
ments. So while they lay in bed 
and gossipped, we slipped along 
to the orchard and ate quantities 
of forbidden unripe fruits. Once 
there, we’d often play out ornate 
fantasies all our own, many of 
which involved great secrecy and 
deceit. We were resentful and 
thrilled that our uncaring 
mothers had no idea about what 
we were up to. ‘ 


+ 


THUS, Almora.. It is right that 
the town should make its 
entrance this way, with a big, 
mad, myopic close-up of my loves 
and fears, my fantasies and 
deceits. 

Mother’s family had a flair 
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Gujarat’s New Industrial Policy 


SALIENT FEATURES 


Gujarat has announced its new Industrial Policy, offering a package 
of incentives to boost the industrial growth in the State. The new package - 
offers Capital Investment Subsidy, Sales Tax Benefits, Incentives to 
Employment Oriented Industries, Pioneer Unit Incentive, Prestigious Unit 
Incentive and Special Incentive for setting up 100 per cent Export Oriented 
Units. The new policy also offers special incentives to. the electronic 
industry. 

The salient features of the new incentive package are: 


> Additional incentives to employment oriented industries. 


> Special incentives for setting up 100 per cent Export 
Oriented Units. sit 


> Incentive Scheme for prestigious units. E- 


> An attractive offer for the development of the electronics 
_ industry. 


» Incentives for rehabilitation of sick industrial untts. 


> As many as 140 out of 184 talukas are made eligible to 
. avail benefits under the Incentive Package. 


‘> Eight special backward areas are made eligible for incentives. 


> A number of measures announced for promotion of cottage, 
village. and tiny sector industries. 


_» The tiny sector untts have been separated from small scale 
industries and are offered incentives at higher rates. 


» The Policy offers attractive schemes for the small, medium 
and large scale units. ; . 


> - The définition of fixed assets liberalised. 
>> The Pioneer Unit Incentive Scheme made more ii atiee. 


_ » Incentives offered for existing units a expansion 
or diversification. > 
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for melodrama. They also loved 
‘good food, books, music, comics, 
cricxet and hated work. My uncle 
PK mama, was the sun around 
which everything in this house 
revclved. He had this impene- 
tratle air of suave indifference 
of men from foreign magazines. 
Hone for his sisters wedding 
from somewhere, he was usually 
sitting in rattan chairs out in 
the sun, mostly semi-clad, getting 
himself a healthy tan. Ever so 
often he’d look up and smile and 
then go to sleep again behind 
‘his mirrored sun-glasses. 
Weddings bored him, he said. 
He was handsome in the conven- 
tional way that women like, and 
smcked imported cigarettes stuck 
in the corner of his mouth, 
squinting with the smoke, the 
way women like men to. He was 
a crack-shot and owned all kinds 
of zuna, even prohibited bores 
tha: could only be owned by senior 
government officials and army 
Gererals, his son Anu said. When 
P E mama kept silent, it was to 
us full of heroic implications. 
But he was also full of practical 
Jokes and quick to laugh at a 
good one. Things always 
happened suddenly and in a 
spectacular fashion when he was 
around. Hyperbole become 
mother’s milk to us. People either 
talked too much or not at all. 
And quick-witted repartees could 
get one out of the most unmen- 
tiorable scrapes. Then to be a 
precocious brat was easy, to be 
a dull-witted angel was to be 
put down and ragged mercileasly. 

“he first thing I remember 
abcut P K mama is this heavenly 
smell. Even in a town where 
rooms were regularly purified 
with acrid cow-dung and a most 
chaking variety of Loban incense 
fumes, P K mama always manag- 
ed to smell of exquisite musky 
colegnes and expensive cigrattes. 
He read Punch and Men Only 
anc Tin Tin comics, stacks of 
wh.ch were piled near the loo. 
He couldn’t get his bowels moving 
without reading comics, he said. 
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He had been an alumni.of a 
most prestigious college, became 
a Prime Minister to some His 
Highness at the age of twenty, 
and then went and joined the 
Indian Government. He had the 
most outrageous sense of hymour 
in town, which became parti- 
cularly visible when the dainty 
cousins came calling. 

You see, the town had two 
kinds of people. The sahib-typea 
and the desi-types. Being a sahib 
demanded high-serlousness, ac- 
cented English, clipped and 
formal conversation and three- 
piece suits. With their corny 
sense of humour and their natural 
irreverence, mother’s family was 
totally unsuited for sahibgiri, or 
what passed for sahabiyat in 
town. 

How did Weaternisation of this 
order reach this remote hill-town, 
with no rail-head or electricity?— 
you may ask. Well, it was like 
this. For a short spell, a group 
of missionaries had tried ite best 
to change the traditional Hindus 
of Almora into English Protestant 
sahibs but most inhabitants being 
pig-headed like us, they finally 
left the town with one church, 
one Christian school and one 
Isai mohalla full of converted 
Christian families. Visits to this 
mohalla by caste people were 
taboo. The girls there had Anglo- 
Indian features and had names 
like Daisy and Rosie, and men 
were called Daniel or Victor or 
Jackson.They kept poultry and 
ate eggs and meat and the girls 
carried parasols. My mother and 
aunts were forever whispering 
to each other which uncle or 
cousin’s husband was seen 
sneaking into the Isai mohalla. 
with a box of sweets. This compli- 
city between giggly secrets and 
evil was typical of the desi part 
of the town, and- we were all 
initiated into this early in our 
childhood. We rolled our eyes 
and pulled rude faces when 
Christian children* rode their 
tricycles that we secretly craved 
for. Someone taught us a verse 


which meant Hasua, the grass- 
cutter, has become Henry, and 
Jasua, his brother, is Jack. No 
one knows whose sons they are. 

One discovered early, that as 
Daughters’ daughters, to be 
fantastical in an overpopulated 
desi home, where sons’ sons were 
the naturally favoured onee, was 
an immeasurably more effective 
way of attracting grownups’ 
attention than being whiny or 
petulant. Perhaps that is why 
girls in the family gave up crying 
fairly early in life and became 
vigilant pickers-up of words and 
images that could make people 
laugh and wonder. If one made 
up stories about- uncommitted 
acts, exaggerated constantly and 
practised dramatic tones of vaice, 
it was not always due to conceit 
but in order to be noticed. You 
were noticed therefore you were. 

‘The sahib-iypes, in contrast, 
were calm, complacent and 
smiled with sweet resignation 
at us. Because of their seeming 
air of insensitivity and self- 
discipline, mami’s family home 
which to us symbolised sahabiyat 
in its totality, seemed an empire 
of order. When we went visiting 
them, we were armed with a 
long list of instructions for good 
behaviour. 

We were usually met at the 
door by the grandfathers. With 
their sharp acquiline features 
and tall spare bodies, they radia- 
ted authority and self-discipline, 
There were two of them, first 
cousins both; Gud-Gud Badbajue 
(eo called because of the sound 
of his hookah-smoking) and his 
brother, Sahib Badbajue (the 
Sahib grandfather, so called 
because he was always impec- 
cably dressed in Western clothes, 
and always asked us if we knew 
the English alphabets yet). All 
the men in mother’s house were 
young, impetuous and accessible. 
The grim old men here awed us 
with their immovable calm and 
air of wisdom. They peered at 
us closely from behind their 
glasses and merely grunted in 
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acknowledgement of our greet- 
inge. Both had sired eminently 
successful sons and married them 
to wives whose obedience and 
grace were much talked about. 
The daughters-in-law, seen 
seldom in town and only during 
the summer months, were sleek, 
plump and -glowing with 
goodness. i 


+ : z 


AS we bounded down the 
enormous span of stairs that led 
to this house, Sahib Badbajue 
. would shake his head sometimes 
and mutter: “Too many girls! 
Too many girls in all the good 
families!” and glance slyly at 
his brother. His brother Gud- 
Gud Badbajue had been blessed 
with pretty grand-daughtera but 
. no grandsons. Sahib Badbajue 
was inordinately proud of his. 
He always had one of his grand- 
sons plonked near him and was 
well known for feeding choice 
delicacies only to them, even_in 
public. Sometimes Manu, the son 
~of their daughter, would-be 
treated to a slice of a mango, or 
‘a toffee ‘from his hands. Never 
us. We were daughters of a 
Daughter. We earned indulgent 
smiles at best. 

Within the house all women, 
unlike mother and the aunts up 
at grandmother's, spoke in gentle 
whispers and kept their heads 
covered in even their semi-dark 
women’s rooms. Their rooms were 
always scrupulously clean and 
smelt of camphor and wet wool. 
Compared to our cacophonous 
women, they seemed somewhat 
quiet and anxious and had the 
Tost air of people never consulted. 
The , grand-daughters were 
friendly, pretty, giggly and much 
‘given’ to hugging and feeding us. 
The mock flirtations and almost 
lewd overtures our uncles made 
to tham were the stuff of comic 
legends among them. The 
daugh ters-in-law and. the girls 
visited their cousin, my mami 


frequently, and brought great 


delicacy of deportment and whiffs 
of foreign perfumes with them. 
The affection between our 
families was deep and génuine. 
‘Offen they'd forget their tiny 
lace hankies, soaked in perfume. 
We held them to our noses later 
and pretended to faint. Once 
uncle P-K made a kind of make- 
shift bikini‘ top out of these and 
performed a jig for our benefit 
at the door of the kitchen. We 
were laughing sò much that we 
could not point him out to 
grandmother, who was cooking 
and could not gee him from where 
she sat. Finally she realised the 
source of our mirth and bellowed: 
“Come here, you rascal! Let me 
burn you with cinders! Making 
these poor children choke over 
their food!” Slowly a hairy leg 
came into view, then an arm, 
then all six feet of uncle’s tanned 
body in bathing trunks, topped 
with the ridiculous bikini. “Tm 
the Beauteous Amelia,” he 
crooned in a falsetto and struck 
a pose. Now it was grandmother's 
turn to fall off her stool. .. 

In my child’s mind grand- 
mother’s household was, great 
fun, but never entirely serious 
or totally intelligible. No one 


spoke gently or with extra respect ` 


about the elders. We called out 
to our aunts by. their first 
names—without adding _ the 
customary mausi or ji as suf- 
fixea; some of them were mere 
teenagers and in school anyway. 
And when we told them funny 
stories, they all laughed the 
strange laugh that [Ive also 
inherited. It was a joyful; raucous 
‘and somewhat out-of-control 
sound of those who laugh and 
sing a great deal and also cry 


„and go down in the dumps just 


as easily. Talk was frank and 
witty. I once asked uncle P K 
what a ‘political party’ meant. 
He said with straight face: 
“People with: no private parts!” 
“But that is hijdas,” I protested, 
whereupon uncle burst out 
laughing and called out to my 
mother, “Hey, this one will do! 


‘She knows!” 


They also introduced ug to a’ 
~ variety of ghosts: the Munkatta— 
the headless Rajput warrior 
ghost--who wandered about in- 
their courtyard in Kutch, asking 
for water, the she-ghoet, Chudail, 
with her feet turned backwards, 
the equestrian ghost with a 
human form and hooves in place 
of hands who accosted’ people on’ 
lonely. bridges and of course the 
tolas, 'the flickering lights above 
marshlands, that, according to - 
the Aunts, were the restless souls 
of girls who'd died young and ' 
unmarried. 

By, ‘then -we children were in 
the death business in a big way. 
The problem was that none of 
us was permitted into houses 
where someone had died, so we ' 
satisfied ourselves by gleefully 
watching the long winding 
funeral proceesions, all of which 
had to pass down below through 
the long U-curve that led to the 
cremation ghats at- the 
Someshwar Smasan. . 

+- 

THE Peacock Wars began after 
one such death-vigil, and they 
ended with all of us being sent 
to thej nearest school en masse. 

But that was some months later. . 
. This particular corpee was the 

corpee ‘of a woman. One could 
tell that by the red cover over 
the bier. When we went upstairs 


discussing the corpse and the 
time it would take to burn comp- 


letely,'we found Dinu standing . — 


near the big’ Belgian mirror in 
_the little Partition Room near 
“grandmother’s bedroom. She 
waved he fist below our noses. — 
Not | jan innocent gesture. 
“Come near the window, a 
dolts” she said, 
Not ‘an innocent command. 
The | amber eyes of Manu, 
our cousin, flicked over her, then 
over Being nearest to Dinu 
in age, he was always given the 
first glimpse of the secrets Dinu, 
the eldest, held in her fist. She 








was the beacon of wisdom and 
esot2ric mysteries for us. A figure 
we just could not ignore. Our 
eyee began rolling with great 
expectations. 

Dinu repeated again: “You all 
must come. There is something 
you have to see.” 

“Why can’t we see it here?” 
whined Shobha. She, like the 
aunis, was always short of 
patiance and always wanted the 
mystery revealed beforehand 
during Detective-Daku games. 
Others also hooted in protest, 
but I did not join in. Loyalty 
demanded that Dinu’s high- 
“serious dignity be maintained. 
Dinu didn’t flinch either. She 
gave a casual twirl to her wrist 
and looked at me, “Alright, then 
I will show it only to my sister.” 

Manu did not take his eyes 
from her. “Ha,” he said, “that is 
meen.” 

“Zou bet I am,” Dinu said 
nonchalantly. “Do you know what 
I held here?” There was silence. 
My throat felt pinched as if I 
had accidentally chewed upon 
one of grandmothers tobacco- 
laced betelnuts. “Magic!” chanted 
Dina, her voice urgent, yet gentle. 
By chen we were all gently but 
steadily moving in on her. So 
she turned her back as only Dinu 
could. So much for amber-eyed 
six-months younger cousins and 
sistars. 7 

We lunged and stood near the 
window breathing hard. I thought 
my lungs would explode! The 
roon like most rooms in the 
house was long, narrow and 
painted green. It had two win- 
dows, a big one.with a sort of 
carved balcony underneath, and 
a smaller one with grills through 
which we made horrible mad 
faces and threw paper-darts at 
the missionary schoolchildren. 
Dina went and stood near the 
big window and slowly opened 
her palm, by now ridged with 
pink and white with little rivulets 
of brown sweat. 

Eut we had no eyes for that 
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then. 

On Dinu’s palm lay a Peacock 
made of zart. A miracle of design 
so pretty it made you feel dizzy. 
It had five sequins studded on 
its gold etched plumage and a 
red bead in the middle of another 
sequin, in place of one eye. It 
seemed to say, I am a magic 
peacock! A born king! 

Dinu told us how she had 
moved the mirror and from 
behind the mirror, this miracle 
had just dropped into her palm. 

Then Manu asked the ques- 
tion that we were all wanting to 
ask: “What can It do?” Dinu, as 
was her habit, took her time 
answering. She first waved her 
curly head so her forehead was 
outlined by the curly tiara of 
hair, then she slowly moved her 
palm in the sunlight, and with 
that the peacock began to dance 
in the rays, upon her palm, upon 
the wall opposite, upon the 
ceiling, in little liquid dots. The 
light was strange, almost like 
steam, as if the peacock was 
still refusing to yield all its 
mysteries. We exhaled a collective 
breath of wonderment. I wanted 
to touch the Peacock so bad that 
my belly-button hurt. 

“It was the oldest Peacock in 
the whole wide world. You put 
it under your pillow and it even 
gives you dreams of buried 
treasures. Han ji!” 

— “Give it to me,” said Manu. 

— “It can open the sesame 
by touching the lock with 
its red eye.” 

“Give it to me,” the chorus 

was growing. I sidled pro- 

tectively close to my sister. 

It was our Peacock. Dinu’s 

and Mine. Dinu said so. 

— “Its our house and you 

T are only guests,” hissed 
Manu. Dinu made a face— 
“So what? You didn’t even 
know it was there.” 

— “It is our plop-plop, 
plopelty!” sang Shobha who 
lisped. 

Her voiced was wheezing pant. 


My shins began to ache as we 
began trudging round and round, 
like growling dogs before a fight. 
Dinu suddenly caught hold of 
my hand, tore through the circle 
and rushed into our room and 
locked it up from inside. Mother 
had gone shopping with the 
Aunts. Others were sitting out 
in the sun and reading Tin Tin 
comics. We could hear Manu lead 
the Enemy Brigade to them, then . 
his querulous voice began to 
whine and seek help. 

I whispered to Dinu: “What 
will they do now?” Dinu told me 
she was thinking about that 
herself but never mind we would 
fight to death. So saying she 
whisked out two wooden rulers 
we had been given by the Navy 
cousin who had forgotten to buy 
us sweets on the way home and 
picked up what first he could 
lay his hands on. Dinu told me 
that she knew when she handled 
the Peacock that it would demand 
a sacrifice. She said no more. I 
nodded solemnly, but inside I 
was feeling tired and nervous. 
Somewhat dirty and out of breath 
a little later, we stole to the 
goth down below, where grand- 
mother’s cows were tied having 
secured the Peacock in a crack 
near the lintel. We were ready 
to face them now. We gripped 
our rulers tight. 

Outside the Enemies approa- 
ched. We adjusted our positions 
and our rulers. Thump, Thump, 
Thump, my heart rang. 

“So,” Manu asked gasping, 
“Will you give it to us?” 

— “No.” 

— ‘“Giiliive’—a chant. 

— “Nolololo!” 

Attack! 

The arrival of the shoppers 
saved us just then and we were 
all lost in a crowd of cooing, 
laughing, shrieking women and 
parcels and strings. But ani- 
mosity lay undigested like kafal 
berry stones, deep in the pits of 
our stomachs, and surfaced in 
little burp-like growls gil through 
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meal-time, when eyes met. 


+ 


AFTERNOON is storytime, 
siesta time. The Enemies have 
reached grandmother's four-pos- 
ter before we do. A whispered 
whine, a subtle flick of head 
towards our approach. Grand- 
mother’s room smells of camphor 
and cats and Huxley's Wintogino 
belm. Manu lies next to her, 
fiddling with her locket which 
has a photograph of our dead 
grandfather inside. 

“You sit there. You are 
Daughters children! We'll sleep 
here near grandmother,” Manu 
points at the foot of the bed 
with his foot. Shobha nods vigo- 
rously in assent. i 

The wise General retreats 
when need be. Dinu and I sit as 
directed. “What is this about a 
peacock?” Grandmother asks 
between a yawn and a click of 
the betelnut in her mouth. She 
looks at both of us with a smile 
that says, give-it-to-them-they- 
are-your-cousins-after-all-and-it- 
is-their-house...... 

“Its ours.” 

“No, it’s our home, it’s ours.” 

“Why don’t you give it to 
them—only for a while,” says 
grandmother. Her tone saya we 
are not to complain but give it. 
Now. We will have to do the 


“Wort. He will never return 
it.” Dinu holds her ground with 
an obstinacy I could hug her for. 
Her eyes are bright with unshed 
tears, I feel weepy for her, but I 
know better than to speak ‘or to 
call grandmothers or anyone’s 
attention to me. Younger sisters 
can always get teased for being 
-younger sisters. For me to stand 
up openly for Dinu just now would 
not only be disloyal but also 
troublesome. [I understand 
Warfare. I do my best. Although 
we wore forever being told not 
to do things alone and being 
given the example of seven 
brothers who even distributed a 


sesame seed equally among 
themselves, we know better than 
to surrender our treasure in this 
house to the son’s children. We'll 
never get it back. ` 

Grandmother gives us a long 
reproachful look. Manu whim- 
pers. Shobha whines. 

Tm beginning to find this War 
tiring—the weight of sina of 
holding back, of hiding, of not 
wishing to share brings tears to 
my eyes. Can't we ever hold on 
to our things? We whose father 
has no parents, no house, and is 
forever getting transferred, we 
know a lot about losing things. 
Every few months we are moving 
around with our trunks and 
holdalls, from city to city, suburb 
to suburb. Even if Manu and his 
sister come here only in summers, 
have they not always had this 
house waiting for them to hoard 
all their goodies in? Exotic 
presents that people bring them; 
marbles, dolls, kites, clips, 
ribbons are all kept-in locked 
almirahs for them. They have 
several toffee tins and drawers 
full of stones, feathers, acorns, 
chestnuts and coloured tinfoil. 
We lose ours with each transfer. 
And now they want the magic 
peacock! 

It just was not fair. 

“Don’t worry, my ruby!” 
Grandmother tells Manu. “We 
shall get you another one. A 
better one.” 

She giances at us. Her eyes 
saying: Give! Give! Givel 

We both smile back sweetly. 
Our eyes say: No! No! Nol 

Grandmother's eyes cloud over 
and icily she begins... “Once upon 


+ 


THE next day is. a rainy one; so 
we play indoors. The games we 
play inside mostly are grown 
ups’ ideas because if we play 
what we like, they usually get a 
headache or their work gets 
obetructed. The aunts raise their 
voice when we are being horrid 


and mothers then charge owt to 
hit their children. All but mama’s 
wife do this. She is always only 
quietly reproachful, and tells 


‘mother: “No, no you mustn't hit 


girls.” Still I find it difficult to 
smile at her, because she hits 
her children when you know she 
wants to hit you, and it hurts 
all the same. 


swabs. We dip the wooly ends in 
water and touch them to the 
pages, and dot by dot cnlour 
begina to appear. I often do mine 
too fast in excitement and get 
my page all runny-runny. My 
cousins do better with -heir 
Reeves paint-brushes. They cons- 
tantly bring out these hoards of 
water colours, fine paint brushes, 
ribbons and clips and hiny 


charms with pepperminty smells - 


that come out of Binaca tooth- 
paste boxes. Now Dinu and = are 
not allowed to share them 
because of The Peacock. We begin 
to want things as we've rever 
wanted them before. At home 
we are not allowed -to use 
anything except Colgate and 
Babu frowns on expensive statio- 
nary and clips and bows. Knowing 
this, Manu and Shobha spread 
out their wealth meanly to dazzle 
us; then nudge each other. 

In the evening when poga is 
going on, Dinu and I steal down- 
stairs and touch our Peecock 
like a magic talisman. It is ours, 
All of it. It makes the dapri- 
vations worthwhile. Dinu says 
we are sacrificing. First I stand 
guard while she touches the 
Peacock and then she does 
likewise for me. 

The next morning is a sunny 
one and we are out. Now there 
is no getting away from heed-on 
collisions. In the orchard, we 
begin to fight. Slowly as the 
tempo builds up, and fighting 
gets harder, we begin to enjoy it 
even. But it doesn't last too long. 
We get separated. We are now 
given a pot of foul-smelling heme- 
made glue and some twigs, and 
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asked to help the servants make 
rows of coloured-paper buntings 
for the wedding day. We hate it 
but act obedient. Here too they 
take the best twigs and give 
Dinu and me rotten drippy ones. 
The 3ervants are on their side. 
The servants are theirs. We can 
appeal to no one. We are 
outsiders. Grownupe are pleased 
that we are not tumbling aroind 
or swinging from branches 
dangrously i in the orchard. They 
give 18 nice amiles as they pase. 
. The Aunts are wearing new 
dresess constantly and preening 
themselves for the wedding. 

“Taey are stupid,” Manu says. 
The rest, including us, give hoots 
of contemptuous laughter. As we 
laugt, Manu-Shobha shut up 
abruptly. We are even ousted 
from their laughing-session® One 
more twist to the dagger. Oh, 
Peacock! 

At night while we sit in the 
kitchen eating and while grand- 
mothar is ladling out the curries 
and suffy pooris, Manu- brings 
up the Peacock again. He is the 
80n’s 30n he knows, and he cannot 
imagme anyone refusing him 
anything in this house for long. 
Ange- and greed have made him 
4 relentless whiner. Even after 
the meal he follows grandmother 
from room to room, emitting one 
unending litany pitched perfec- 
tly to shatter grandmothers 
nerves. Finally she'd do anything 
to make it stop, so she turns 
around and gives Dinu and me a 
long look. Manu’s biggest 
protectors, The Aunts, stand in 
a semi-circle urging us to give it 
up. Our mother is there too, and 
joins others in giving us long 
disapproving glances. Silence. I 
begin to itch. I clear my throat, 
I sneak a glance at Dinu. She 
hasn’t moved. But I know that 
now they are really moving in 
on us, and it’s a matter of time 
before we loge the Peacock. I 
feel tears sting my lids. 

Mother breaks the silence. She 
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Says, we can't have the Wretched 
Thing forever. Absolutely not. 
Her face is white, her voice 
shakes. Grandmother tones it 
down by saying that she'd see to 
it that Every One had a chance 
to handle it, and No One could 
keep it forever, see? Wouldn't 
we be Good Little Girls and get 


it? Now?” Big Gosain ji, the old ` 


retainer, would help us bring it 
out. As if on cue, once more The 
Aunts zoom in and say that it is 
abeurd! Also that we are being 
selfish and beastly and 
unsisterlike. Manu’a mother is 
silent. Her silence ia sticky 
around the edges and makes one 


shuffle in discomfort. 


We go down finally, Dinu and 
I, with Big Gosain ji holding a 
huge shikar torch to light our 
way into the goth. Manu and 
Shobha bring up the rear, crowing 
with delight. Their stepe are 
light and springy, ours heavy 
with despair. We cannot see 
them, but we know they -must 
be grinning from ear to ear, I 
blabber in bed all night, till 
mother comes and aleeps next 
to me and puts my hand on her 
stomach the way I like. At last I 
smile weakly and force a feeling 
of warmth in my cheat so I can 
sleep. 


+ 


THE wedding was over. People 
were leaving. We were too. All 
day the servants fetched ‘and 
carried. We hung around while 
mother finished packing for the 
return journey. The servants were 
to carry the luggage ahead of 
everyone, so that it could be 
stacked on top of the bus pro- 
perly, and they could block the 
most comfortable seats for Lali 
and her girls, Everyone was being 
sweet and tearful now. We waited 
till we were alone. y 

“I want our Peacock.” Dinu 
looked at mother straight in the 
eye. Mother continued to pack 


as if she had not heard us. 
Normally her ears were sharp 
as a bats. 

— “It's ours,” I said, I couldn’t 

help it. 

“Don't make a scene,” mother 
finally turned around and hiseed 
to us: ‘Tve have enough of that 
silly rag. Pm sick of it. It stays 
here. Now run along and touch 
the elders’ feet.” She nudged me 
so hard I almost fell. But I would 
not budge. I stood there, also 
Dinu. 

— “Its ours,” Dinu 

— “She found it, not them.” I 

add. 

— “No, I said, I am sick of 

it.” said mother. 

That, as they say, was that. 

Grandmother looked out of the 
window. She had been watching 
us leave with her arms croased, 
her lips preased tightly together. 
and tears got stuck in her glasses. 
Our eyes flicked briefly in the 
direction of her daughter-in-law, 
who was standing near grand- 
mother at the window. Manu 
and Shobha stood on either side 
of her, like the stone lions at 
the Tripura Sundari temple 
gates. Everyone, even the Aunts 
had looked straight ahead and 
said nothing when we touched 
their feet. Grandmother had put 
the vermillion departure-tika’ on 
our foreheads and filled our palms 
with shiny coins, but in silence. 
The Aunts and mother hugged 
and cried, and then mother 
hugged their children and had 
her feet touched. Then we moved 
towards the steps. 

Manu stood at the head of the 
stepe, the Peacock clutched in 
his fist. He thrust it out gingerly 
to let us touch it perhaps, but 
just about. Dinu and I looked 
away. By then mother had taken 
our hands. Together We made 
our way down the stairs and out 
in the street, nodding to all thase 
who looked at us from the win- 
dows above, smiling to show that 
there were no hard feelings. g 
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Poetry for Today 


Continents have submerged, e | The hell with it, Who never knew 

Stars have extinguished thelr lighte,- the price of happiness will not be happy. - 

“And epochs have come to an end. — Forgive no error you recognise, $ 
'Worid-conquering heroes have faded behind it will repeat iteelt, increase, - 

'Natioña have raised their columns of triumph ‘wilt not forgive In us. what we forgave. 3$ 
In the slime of blood, ane) . . -Yevgeny Yevtushenko 
To satisfy the Insatiable hunger of the dust. eo T ' _(Tranelated from the original Fuselen by . 
Amid the flood of that great destruction ` ` nen Sea ae en ten Sat) 
Of the first rays of early dawn, 7 `> © ` Under the steadfast vigili 

At the end of another night— s i of the polestar, 

This te wonder, without end! a K ' all along the milky way, 


~—Fabindranath Tagore Thort ihe steady tread ol vevoliliod 
_(Tranetated trom the original Bengali by Aurobindo Bose) acroes the firmanent. ‘ 
'. 7 Millions are on thelr march. -` 


Telling lies to the young Is wrong. , ‘Does R not raise 

Proving to thèm that fee are true ls wrong.. $ an answering echo In your heart? _ 

Telling them that God’s In hie heaven — 

‘ and alle well with thé world Is wrong. ae: Here, in the citadel of ae i 

The young know what you moan. The young are Inertia and stupidity, : . 
--people. - tho somnolenta lie prone 

Teli them the difficulties can’t be counted, _ wielding their fly-whisks, 

and let them see not-only what will be as they ruminate over the past 

but see with clarity theee present times. _ and repeat thelr outworn cliches. 

Say obeiacies exist they must encounter — X —Sukanta Bhattacharya 

sorrow happens, hardship happens. à ` (Translated from the original Bengali by Kahtüs Ficy) - 


ICES 
T = CALL-FOR PAPERS 


The. International Centre for Ethnic Studies calls fot proposals T papers on the, theme 
“Democratisation Process in South Asia”. Applications should reach the organisers by 15th 
December 1991. Successful applicants will be invited to present their papers at an International 
Conference to be held in Sri Lanka in nee 1992. All expenses will be met tby the ICẸS. 


Suggested topics— 


Accountability, Rule of Law; Regulatory Environment Free Presg;- Human Rights; NGOS 
System of Government, Legislature; Electoral Process 


For details plese contact: 


The‘ Director, : 
International Centre for Ethnic Studies, 
554/1 Peradeniya Road, . 
Kandy, Şri Lanka. 

Phone:_08 23095 . 

Fax: 94-8-32343- 
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Forced Evictions and United Nations 


MILOON KOTHARI 


T he involuntary removal of persons, familiés 
and communities from their homes has 
become an increasingly insidious and alarming 
phenomenon the world over. This practice of forced 
evictions takes place almost daily somewhere in the 
world, and constitutes an action of severe and violent 
proportions resulting ina sharp decline of human 
capahbclities and consciousness (culture, identity and 
skills). The total number of people forcibly uprooted 
from their homes annually is in the millions. This 
staggering figure is all the more alarming given the 
fact that according to the UN figures, over one billion 
people throughout the world are already either 
homeless or inadequately housed. 
To give but a few examples. In preparation for the 
1992 celebrations to commemorate Columbus’ lánd- 


ing in the Carribbean 500 years ago, over 120,000 . 


people were evicted in the Dominican Republic. Prior 
to and, following the 1988 Summer Olympics in 
Seoul, South Korea, over 900,0000 confronted 
demolition squads and were violently removed from 
their homes. In December 1990, some 44,000 of 
Nairohi’s poorest citizens’ homes were flattened by 
` bulldczers. In July 1990, over 300,000 residents of 
the Maroko community in Lagos, Nigeria, who were 
settled in 1958, were evicated with force. Between 
1988 and 1988 at least 500,000 citizens of Calcutta 
were sendered homeless through evictions. 
In addition to these and numerous other grave 


"instances which have already occurred, many _ 


goveraments are actively considering future evic- 
tions. Over 20,000 inhabitants of Lae, Papua New 
Guinea are threatened with a recent wave of govern- 

ment sponsored evictions. The proposed legislation 
to rep2al Laws No. 85 and 86 in Nicaragua could, if 
adopted, result in the removal of 200,000 families 
from tae homes provided to them during the 19808. A 
recent decree issued in September 1991 in the 
Dominican Republic calls for the immediate eviction 
of over 10,000 families. According to local community 


~ The author is the Joint Convenor, National 
Caripaign for Housing Rights, and was part of a 
delegation from the Habitat International Coalition 
(HITZ) as the UN Sub-Commission on Human 
Rights in Geneva this summer. He also addressed 
the Sub-Commission on the issue of forced 
evictions. The HIC was instrumental in convincing 
the UN to adopt a resolution on the subject. 
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organisations in Madras, the homes of over 122,000 
people are currently scheduled for demolitipn on 
what.the Tamil Nadu Slum Clearance Board calls 
“priority basis”. 

‘Thesonie butia fav 6fiisimany exaninlesoeracant 


. and impending evictions in the urban areas of the 


world. When one adds the number of people who have. 
been and are likely to be evicted due to largee 
development projects in the rural areas, and the even 


‘more insidious proceas of the so-called hidden 


displacement’ caused by environmental degradation 
and the relentless march of the market economy, it 
should be self-evident that the dimensions of the 
problem are enormous, 

‘These evictions comprise a clear infringement of 
natural justice and fundamental rights. The insecu- 
rity of having to live-in a home under the constant 
threat of bulldozers, armed police, demolition 
squads and a fast depleting resource base certainly 
does not constitute an acce manifestation of 
“social well-being” which ahould’ be, this gal ai 
development. 


The United Nations Resolution 

The searing dynamic presented above has 
received little attention either in the form of con- 
certed and effective actions through campaigns and 
movements at the international level or in the form 
of institutional recognition, initiative and action by 
even a body like the United Nations. 

In the light of this tragic silence what transpired 
this summer at the United Nations in Geneva may 
constitute a clear signal showing the willingness to 
tackle the phenamenon of forced evictions. 

At the 48rd annual session of the UN Sub- 
Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities, a resolution entitled 
Forced Evictions’ was unanimously adopted. The 
resolution labelled forced evictions as a gross vio- 
lation of international law, in particular the inter- 
nationally recognised right to adequate housing. The 
Sub-Commiseion streesed the need for the govern- 
ments to undertake immediate measures’ at all 
levels to eliminate the practice of forced evictions. 

This important UN body, popularly known as the 
Sub-Commission on Human Rights, is a sister organ 
ofthe UN Commission on Human Rights. In contrast 
to the Commission on Human rights, however, the 
Sub-Commission comprises of independent experts 





from 26 countries who are not supposed to be 
government representatives. Moreover, any reso- 
lution adopted by the Sub-Commission constitutes 
an important contribution to the UN efforts in the 
field of human rights. It is also the body most open to 
interventions and actions made by the NGOs and 
mass movements. . 

The resolution should be read as a whole, and is 
reproduced below. However, it may be worth 
pointing out here the sections that signify major 
departures from standard UN positions. Of parti- 
cular significance is the admission in the resolution 
that misguided development policies can result in 
mass forced evictions and that the governments are 
guilty of disguising the violence that may be 
associated with evictions by using such terms as 
“cleaning the urban environment”, “urban renewal”, 
“overcrowding” and “progress and development”. 


The Resolution and India 

The Indian Government has ratified both the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights and: the 
` Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights, 

both of which explicitly recognise the right to 
adequate housing of one’s choice, freedom of infor- 
mation, and freedom of movement. Our government, 
moreover, prides itself as being an ardent supporter 
of the causes espoused by the UN and counts itself as 
being an important member of the international 
community. Our Constitution also directs the 
government to respect and abide by Covenants, 
- Conventions and Resolutions adopted by the UN. 
It is, therefore, incumbent upon the government 
to take immediate steps to meet the urgent obli- 
gations set forth in this latest resolution, and to take 
a lead in its observance. The National‘Campaign for 
Housing Rights has sent this resolution to the Prime 
Minister, urging his government to make a public 
statement announcing its willingness to abide by the 
provisions set forth in the resolution, and to draft 
legislations and policies to meet the obligations 
` articulated by the resolution. 

The current juncture at which our country stands 
with the impending IMF loan, the critical stage of the 
GATT negotiations and the American strong-arm 
tactics on the issue of the adoption of the package of 
Intellectual Property Rights, forces on us the recog- 
nition that one of the deleterious consequences of 
adopting these regimes is the certain increase in the 
practice of forced evictions, the further decline in the 
state of living conditions, and the subsequent rise in 
social conflict. Therefore, the recognition in the 
resolution that bilateral and.international financial 
institutions and aid agencies can be accomplices in 
tolerating evictions is significant. This clause should 
form a clear warning to our government against the 
folly of becoming mesmerised by the ‘seductively 
packaged economic prescriptions and so-called fiscal 
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“wisdom” handed out by the IMF, the World Bank 
and the GATT. 


Further Action 
The comprehensiveness of the resolution and the 


- forthright manner in which it is written is an indica- 


tion that the UN is willing to spearhead an inter- 

national debate and continue to tackle the issue of 
forced évictions, including at the level of the UN 
Economic and. Social Council (ECOSOC). Until this 
happens the resolution remains merely a well- 
intentioned document. Indeed, given our govern- 
ment’s chronic insensitivity to such issues, and the 
dominance of the assumption that evictions are a 
price one has to pay for the larger cause of “national 
good”, India may well ignore this resolution. 

It becomes vital, therefore, for all mass organi- 
sations, trade unions, and campaigns against 
displacement, and for all those promoting thehuman 
rights of our citizens to a secure place to live in 
dignity, to utilise this instrument from the UN. The 
resolution, first of all, must be brought to the notice 
of authorities and bureaucrats at all levels of the 
government. The media can also play a valuable role 
in publicising this resolution. 

For struggles that are countering large projects 
such as Narmada and Suvarnarekha, this resolution 
assumes additional meaning and can constitute 
another. pressure point on the authorities, to hold 
them responsible for violating the fundamental 
human rights of the so-called ‘oustees’, and to ensure 
at the very least a review of such projects until - 
consultations have taken place with those to be 
affected. 

There are groups at the international level and in 
India who have commited themselves to action on 
the issue of evictions through collection of infor- 
mation and sending it to the UN so that 
international debate and action can take place. 
These groups are also attempting to build up legal 
and mobilisational instruments at their respective _ 
levels to counter the pressure of evictions. Any. 
information in the form of newsclippings, case 
studies, statements by public authorities and 
supporting evidence may be reached to them. 

At the inter- : Habitat International Coalition 

national level Housing Rights and Evictions 
Action Unit, Havikstraat 38bis, 
3614 TR Utrecht, Netherlands 

: Asian Coalition for Housing 
Rights 
P.O. Box’ 24-27 Klongchan, 
Bangkapi, ` 
Bangkok 10240, Thailand 

: National Campaign for Housing 
Rights 
D-183 Lajpatnagar Part I 
New Delhi 110024 


In Asia 


In India 
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UN Resolution on Forced Evictions 


The Sub-Commission on Prevention of Discrimination 
ani Protection of Minorities, 

Recalling ita tasks under Commiseion on Human 
Rights Resolution 8 (XXII) regarding the question of 
viclation of human rights, 

that every woman, man and child has 
‘tha right to a secure place to live in peace and 
dignity, 

Concerned that, according to United Nations figures, 
ovar one billion persons throughout the world are 
homeless or inadequately housed, and that this number 
is axpected to rise, 

Recalling the recognition and the legal foundations 
of the right to adequate housing in, inter alia, the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights (Art. 25), the 
International Covenant on Economic, Social and 
Cultural Rights (Art. 11) and the Convention on the 
Emination of All Forme of Racial Discrimination 
(Art. 5). 

ing also General Aasembly Resolutions 41/ 
146 and 42/146 and Resolutions 1986/36, 1987/22 and 
1888/24 of the Commission on Human Rights, all 
entitled “Realisation of the Right to Adequate Housing”, 

Deeply concerned that forced evictions continue to 
be carried out in many States and in occupied territories, 
affecting millions of people annually, and that with 
the exception of a few special cases, the vast majority 
of these evictions cannot be justified under human 
rights law or humanitarian law, 

Recognising that the practice of forced eviction 
involves the involuntary removal of persons, families 
and groups from their homes and communitice, 
resulting in the destruction of the lives and identities 
of people throughout the world, as well as increasing 
homelessness, 

Conscious that governments often seek to disguise 
the violence that may be associated with forced evictions 
by using terms such as “cleaning the urban 
environment”, “urban renewal”, “overcrowding” and 
“rrogreas and development”, 

Disturbed that forced evictions and fortele 
irtensify social conflict and inequality and almost 
irvariably affect the poorest, moet socially, econo- 
tically, ecologically and politically disadvantaged 
and vulnerable sectors of society, while promoting 
the interests of more powerful soocial groups, 

Disturbed also that discrimination based on race, 
ethnic origin, nationality, gender, and social, economic 
and other status is often the actual motive behind 
fcrced evictions, 

Conscious that misguided development, policies 
can result in mase forced evictions, 

Aware that forced evictions can be carried out, 
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by a number of actors, including, but not limited to, 
occupation authorities, national governments, local 

governments, developers, planners, landlords, property 
speculatdrs and bilateral and international financial 
institutions and aid agencies, 

Emphasising that ultimate responsibility for 
preventing evictions rests with the governments, 

Concerned that eviction policies are frequently 
premeditated, well-planned actions, often supported 
by legislation, 

Encouraged by tha increasing attention -given to 
the iasue of evictions by the United Nations Committee 
on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights, notably 
during its fourth session, at which it was pointed out 
that housing rights were subject to violation, 
particularly in the context of evictions, 

Further encouraged by recent pronouncements 
made in the United Nations Committee on Economic, 


- Social and Cultural Rights during its fifth session, at 


which, inter alia, evictions in ane country were declared 
to be incompatible with the right to housing, 

L Draws the attention of the Commission on Human 
Rights to: 

(a) The illegal, null and void character of the 
establishment of settlements in occupied territories; 
` (b) The fact that the practice of forced eviction 
constitutes a gross violation of human rights, in 
particular the right to adequate housing; 

(c) The need for immeediate measures to be 
undertaken at all levels aimed at eliminating the 
practice of forced eviction; 

2. Recommends that the Commission on Human 


“Rights encourage the governments to undertake policy 


and legislative measures aimed at curtailing the 
practice of forced eviction, including the conferral of 
legal security of tenure to those currently threatened 
with forced eviction, based upon effective consultation 
and negotiation with affected persons or groupe; 

3. Emphasises the importance of the provision of 
immediate, appropriate and sufficient compensation 
and/or alternative accommodation, consistent with 
the wiahes and needs of persons and communities 


. forcibly or arbitrarily evicted, following mutually 


satisfactory negotiations with the affected person(s) 
or group(s); 

4. Decides to review the matter of forced eviction 
as a gross and consistent pattern of human rights 
violations affecting large numbers of people, at its 


` fortyfourth session. 


111 


28th meeting 


August 26, 1991 
‘(Adopted without a vere! 





i ee ee eer two great systems, < 
. > Hinduism and Islam—Vedanta brain and Islam body—is 
the only hope. I see in my mind’s eye the future perfect India - 
rising out this chaos and strife, glorious and invincible, with 
| ` Vedanta brain and Islam body. — 


eae Vvckgnand 


The Printers (Mysore) Limited | 
a ‘No. 66, M.G. Road ` 
i Bangalore - 560 001 


Publishers ofi = 


' Deccan Herald, Prajavani, Sudha & Mayura 
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“Technology par 
| excellence 
= -Exported to over 


5 countries 





| MALAYSIA | EN) CO MALTA - | [__ CYPRUS | 


From a modest order book,of Ra 10 Ceramic Insulators to setting up of 
crores for physical cxports in 1966- complete power a on turn-key _ 
87, BHEL has already clinched besis. Also Renovation 

Export Orders to the tune of Rs. 300 Modernisation of Therma! So aaa iiie 
crores for the year 1990-91. Power Stations. 

The recent major orders have been The organisation's commitment to 
won in the face of stiff global quality bas earned recognition from 
competition. State-of-the-art over 45 countries. 


icchoology and overall product All this ts a direct consequence of the 
quality, coupled with an efficient professional and dedicated service of 
cumomer service, t» responsible for the many Individuals who constitute 
these export achievements. the BHEL family. 


Exports range from mrpply of 





Front-ranner 
a i in global engineering exports 


Regd. Ofice : BHEL House, Siri Fort, New Delhi-110 049. 


fetal Dole BHP 1/9 1 
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DANDIT BROTHERS 
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A Name and a Tradition 
in 
Services and Fair Trading 
s 





| ‘More than Half a Century 


| 
( 





Stockists for - 


FULL RANGE OF BOMBAY DYEING FABRICS 


Household Furnishings eo a 
Foam Pillows and Mattresses - 
Car-seat Covers -i 

_ Cotton Carpets ` - 
Gardere Umbrellas : a _ 
and 


Heese 






9-10F, CONNAUGHT PLACE, NEW DELHI - 1 
l = and.: 
CHANDNI CHOWK, DELHI -- 110 006! 


i 


10001 _ . 


` 









Phones: New Delhi Office: 331-6242 and 331-5716; Delh| Office: 235491 - 
l 











Before your child takes his first 
faltering step... 


Takea step to ensure 
that he grows up to be a lakhpati. 


Befone your little one steps out to 
face je big world, plan to give him 
the Feadstart he weeds tomorrow. 

Invest in Unit Trusts Children’s 
Gift Zirowth Fund. Even with small 
savings, your child can grow up to be 
a laFhpati. -- You can either invest 
a lunpsum straight away. Or you 
can keep addingsmall amounts every 
‘dae Your gift ies growing with 
your child. So that when he is 21, 
the gift matures too. And is ready 


for whatever purpose he needs it. 


Invest in Unit Trust’s 


Children’s Gift Growth Fund. 





Now a convenient facility 
Your child can withdraw money ' 
twice a year, once he is 18. So, if for 
any reason. money is needed, tt is 
available. The balance amount 
keeps growing till your child is 21. 


For free literature contact any 


E Cut Trust Office or Chief Represen - 


laine or Agent. 


Dividend is now raised to 13%. 
Remember, there are also 

Bonus Dividends* every 5 years. 
"SQ Bonus Drsdend declared fer LON6-91 


At the service of One Crore Lmt heldert | 


Vv LOPE: LLN 4 ,e0ee5 


AU wew ies mvestments carry market yok Convull yaur monimen! advise w agent befere orvnting 





Life, whether of the individual, group, nation 


or society, is essentially a dynamic, changing, 
growing thing. Whatever stops that dynamic 
| growth also injures it and undermines it. 





Manufacturers of 


* Pinkoo Gripe Water 
* New Mamta Pain Balm 
x Apcose-D 
` %& Trimol Tablet 
*& Apttol 
* Thirty Plus Capsule . 


Regd. Office: 
21-31, Satyam, 318, Linking Road, Khar (West), 
Bombay-400 052 
Phories: 6490398, 6491594 
Gram: APKOPINKO . 


Factory: 
SrO; MIDC Area, Chikalthana, 
_ Aurangabad-431 -210 >` 
Phones: 82558, 82550 ~ 
X ` Gram: APKOPINKO 
Telex: 745-319 APL. IN 








SOME OF THE BEST BUILDING MATERIALS 
ARE ALSO THE MOST BASIC ; 





At HUDCO this is the guiding force. 
Especially in the usage of locally avail- 
able and traditional building materials 

` on the one hand, and the transforma- 

. tion of industrial waste to wealth and 
agricultural refuse to resources on the 

- other. A conviction that has helped 
*HUDCO revive age bld concepts of 
cluster planning and usage of mme i 
material ike‘ mud’ with apt-technol ~ 
gy upgradation. To construct houses 
that exe appropriate to the user require- 
ment atid the geo-climatic conditions 
of the country. ` 


Having realised that the vital aspect of 
- housing development lies in the usage 
of appropriate building technologies 
, and raaterials, HUDCO has been propa- 
gating the use of a wide range of 
tradi:ional and innovative building 
. Materials to replace the scarce and ex- 





hudco 


Zonal Office : Madras: Regioaal Offices : Abmodubed Bangalore Bombay Bhopal Bbavaacthwar Calcona Chandigarh Delhi - 


pensive ones. These materials range 
from the basic mud to what are devel- 


oped from industrial wastes often - 
deemed hazardous. Like Fly ash and 


Phospho Gypsum. HUDCO also ex- 
tends financial assistance for setting 
up of such building material indus- 
tries. 

i 30 schemés with the amount 
aoe 35:35 crores ERSE tanc- 
tioned by HUDCO for adopting proven 


' R &D materials and procedses which 


brings down construction costs -.reach- 


` + ing homes to'the common main : 


HUDCO’ s efforts tò transfer fruits of 
research works from lab to land - closer 
to the people - has Jed to the promotion 
of the concept of a national network of 
Building Centres. A unique move- 
ment that has promoted the improved 
techniques and materials and helped 


Reaching Homes to the People - 


Housing and Urba Developmen Corpération 


Ltd. 


hundreds of unemployed youth find 
their vocation in life, Sanganer, 
Nizammudin, Lucknow, Tirupati, 
Quilon, Wynad, Chitradurga, Aurov- 
ille, are just'a few names in the long 
list of success stories. A small step.» 
But a step in the right direction to | 
combat the housing problems faring 
ibe nadion: Soearat byi 

Thatis HUDCO today. Him ahumble- 
beginning in 1970, we have created a 
unique niche for ourselves in housing 
relatetareas from housing finance to 


technical devlopments to 


cost effective building to 
training artisans. So that over 50 lakh 
families in rural and urban areas are 
now proud owners of their own homes 
with HUDCO assistance of over Rs. 
5750 crores. A truly integrated ap- 
proach to providing shelter for all. © 


HUDCO House, Loch Road New Delhi 110003 Pb. : 699534 is 
Tix. . 031-61037 HUDC IN Grama . HUDCO Pax : 4625308 


Guwahati Hyderabad Jarpor Lucknow Trivandrem: Developmest Offices : Jammu Patna Port Blair Goa Shimla Pondicherry 





An ounce of practicé 
is worth more 


than tons of preaching. 


Oh Dan, Sn, 


(1938) 


y 


i General Trading é & Sales Corporation . 
(Prop.: Mayar Traders Ltd.) ie 


Mayar House, 2/16, Ansari Road, 
Darya Ganj, New Delhi-110 002. 


Cable: CORPSALES, Delhi 
Phones: 3273832, 3273846, 3273847 
Telex: 31-62947 GTSC IN 
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At Hindustan Lever 


we don't just make products, 
we fulfil needs. 
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Cove been reading Bittz 
since | was 1699 


Diractor of one of 
textile mills 











HAVE YOU READ THIS WEEKS HUE? 
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. Leanne Tue Wor. LRcoN, where Innovation is a said 


To A Berrer Tomorrow. "e mem w uname = 


f) and (technology In transportation evstena. 


Diversifying its global activities to newer 















areas such as roads, buildings, airports, 





weter storage and sewage treatment ctc., 
worldwide, and setting a peerless track 


record of achievements and accolades. 


Rs. 2130 millon and earnings 
foreign exchange worth Rs. 375 


million IRCON's growth continues 











Today IRCON's operations cover major 
f railway. Na and other civil enginéering. 
telecommunications and transmission line 
projects, on a turnkey basis or otherwise. 
Devising the means to meet the needs of 


‘the nation, today and tomorrow. 





Indian Railway Company Ltd., 
P (A Governmeat of iadia 
Falika Bhawan, Sector-XIIl, R.K. Puram, New Delhi-1 10066 (INDLA) 
Tel.: PABX (011) 600070-73, (01 1).602518-21 
Cable: RAILCONST, Telex: 3182005, 3182035, 3+ 72370 Fax: (011) 679178 
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To serve vou better, there are o er 59,000 branches 


located all over the count. Your money is absolute: 


Y 


* 
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Yes, Public Sector Banks don’t just wish vou prosperity 
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your needs 
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May aa 


sears. Mones can 


years Avield 
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he Sector Banks now offer a higher safe and secure And there are so 


Ma set 


- Diwali, Rangoli. Dives. Symbobsing the good tmes in 
life As do Public Sector Banks 


rate of interest? 


13%« per annum on a term deposit of three 


of 25.94% p.a. on an investment of ten 


Do sou know that Publ 


this festive season Ther ensure it for you and vour family. 


Public Sector Banks 


epout 


i 


+ be wihdrawn whenever needed Even before sour d 


t 


— touching your life everyday, everywhere 
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Weve got some of the 
‘best things in life. 


— aiae iah i a a CE] 


D a NEN 


But we don’t have a house of our own.’ 


‘A cushy job, promising career, good salary, happy famuly and 
amenités like refrigerator, color TV, VCR, washing machine and. 
two-wheeler We've got all that,but I wish we had a house of our own 


Then. one day a friend mentioned the Home Loan Account Scheme. 
Acting cn his advice I opened a Home Loan Account in a scheduled 
bank and started saving. Now as my savings grow I know I will soon 
be able :o apply for a loan and achieve my goal’ 


The ELA Scheme 1s a special loan-linked savings plan that enables you - 


to get arousing loan. It is designed to help you to help yourself. And it 
is so flexble and convenient, it can benefit the salaried employee, day 
wage worker, professional, trader and farmer. In addition, the Scheme 
offers attractive tax benefits. 


The HA 1s a national scheme. Just get in touch with the nearest branch 
of any natlonalised bank or several other scheduled banks, anywhere in 
the country And open your own Home Loan Account today : 
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there's 4 N 
a lot more \ N 


to GAIL \ 
than just gas | 


it is over 1800 Kms of HBJ pipeline laid over 
5100 hectares of land, 56 Kms of forests, 22 
major and 69 minor rivers, 281 canals, unending 
stretches of slush, roads and railway hnes itis 
In fact one of the longest in the world. 


Never before have 4,50,000 tonnes of equipment _ 
and pipes been moved to distant locations so fast 
And, a project of this magnitude completed 

* within 19 months of its Inception, complete with 
ahs SOONE COTOONS bawen Wey 
major pumping stston. 


By optimal utilization of natural gas, GAIL ts 
“adding a lot more to our lives. It s replacing 
conventional fuels. it s also supplementing the 
country’s LPG avallability, by about 4,00,000 
tonnes per annum to keep the home fires bummg 
The nation’s future gas utilzabon is 

being planned — now 


All that GAIL’S achieved Is really a lot of Gas . 
3 ` 30,00,000,000 cubk meters of It. 
: And more to come! 
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EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK 


Assessing Soviet Turbulence 


n recent months there has 
been a spate of criticisms about 
our foreign policy. Charges of 
fumblinzs and of being afflicted by 
semi-pa-alysis have been levelled in 
the public not only by media 
commentators but by former diplo- 
mats, almost suggesting that they 
could have done better than the 
present bot in the Foreign Office. 
While it is legitimate in a demo- 
cracy to cffer criticism on any aspect 
of goverr ment functioning whether 
at home or abroad, one has to 
understand the limits of diplomacy. 
For one thing, political uncertainty 
in the country leading to instability 
of the gcvernment, inevitably de- 
` values th= standing of a country in 
international affairs. On top of that, 
the acute sconomic difficulties parti- 


during the Gulf war and its conse- 
quences. To a very large measure, 
our foreign policy postulates were 
yet to find a bearing in the sudden 
breakdown in the Soviet presence, 
more pointedly to Moscow's 
unabashed dittoing of whatever 
Washington cared to do. This was 
also glaringly evident in the 
protracted diplomatic goings-on over 
the Middle East culminating in the 
Madrid Conference, where President 
Gorbachev unhesitatingly played 
second fiddle to President Bush, 
abandoning all the time-tested Soviet 
positions in this highly combustible 
Middle East region. 

Viewed in this background, the 
recent Moscow visit of the External 
Affairs Minister alongwith the 
Foreign Secretary, has turned out 
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cularly reflected in the balance of ee Ocean to be extremely useful, as it has 
payments crisis, has contributed | 15 Looking at the History of provided the South Block with an 
towards difficulties in working out a ears insight into the Soviet attitudes and 


clear foreign policy approach. 
Perhaps the most intimidating 
problem is the sweeping changes in 
the international scenario itself, 
never experienced since the end of 
the Second World War. In this con- 


approach towards the world abroad— 
an insight which was hardly available 
from our mission in Moscow. 

It has been an extraordinary 
experience for our foreign policy- 
makers having to hold consultations 
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text, one can hardly turn a blind eye Revolution with two distinct sets of VIPs—the 
to the Soviet developments mainly Girlal Jain USSR President, Gorbachev, and 
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the right-about-turn in Moscow’s Soviet Crisis 


approach towards world affairs. This 
was strikingly clear, for instance, 


his outfit, and the Rusian President, 
Yeltsin, and his staff. This is indeed 
a true reflection of the unsettled 
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state of affairs in a country once reputed for its 
totalitarian regime. The overwhelming impression 
carried back from Moscow by the Foreign Minister 
and his team is that Gorbachev today has become, 
in the words ofa Russian commentator, “lesa than 
a figurehead”. It was indeed pathetic to find him 
in a state of utter weightlessness within his own 
country despite his clinging on to the conceptual 
design of a nuclear weapons free, non-violent 
world as envisioned in the Delhi Declaration 
which he still nostalgically recalls. 

At the same time, Gorbachev is divested of 
most of his powers as the Presidentship of the 
USSR today is virtually reduced to only servicing 
the tenuous links of the enfeebled Union, based on 
a treaty which is yet to acquire legitimacy. The 
very fact that as many as 80 Central ministries 
have been abolished makes it abundantly clear 
that the overwhelming bulk of production activity 
has been taken over by the constituent republics, 
of which the Russian Federation is by far the 
predominant. Ifthe Union itself stabilises—which 
is still uncertain-—it will be left only to handle the 
nuclear business, both the installations and 
weaponry, transport, external defence and some 
aspects of foreign policy. In fact, foreign affairs 
seem to be shifting to what may be regarded as the 
concurrent list, as the republics are keen on 
asserting their independent status, some of them 
planning to have direct diplomatic relations with 
foreign countries. The return of Shevardnadze to 
the post of the Soviet Foreign Minister, is significant 
as it will confirm definitely the Eurocentrist trend 
in the Soviet policy. This may help to ensure the 
locus standi of Gorbachev's Union outfit as 
Shevardnadze is known to be on the same wave- 
length with Boris Yeltsin, and this may pacify the 
Russian Federation about the continuation of the 
Union centre. 

In this connection, our Foreign Minister’s meest- 
ing with the Russian Republic President, Yeltsin, 
was a sort of an eye-opener. Incidentally, this was 
the first Indian exposure to Yeltsin at the official 
level—a time-lag which brings no credit to our 
mission in Moscow. The Russian President is 
down-to-earth, not being overburdened ‘with 
Gorbachev's idealism. His unmitigated preference 
for Western links and the Western model of 
market economy, has to be taken into account 
seriously in any assessment of the future of Indo- 
Russian relations. The impression is clear that 
Yeltsin is bent on reducing the Union into a 
subservient instrument. He needs it only to pacify 
the other republics which may be worried at 


Russia’s overlordship. There is little doubt in the 
South Block today that Yeltsin is keen on Russia 
being acknowledged as the successor state to the 
former Soviet Union. He made no bones about his _ 
keenneas to have direct political relations with 
India in the form of a declaration or a treaty, 
almost implying on direct diplomatic relations. 

It would however be a mistake to regard 
Yeltsin's camp as being only boisterously Russian. 
One of the detailed meetings our team had in 
Moscow was with Ivan Silayev, an engineer-cum- 
economist, who heads the Inter-Republic Committee 
to restore the country’s economy. He was formerly 
the Prime Minister of Russia. Incidentally, he has 
close personal acquaintance with Dr Arunachalam, 
Scientific Adviser to our Defence Ministry, as 
Silayev was long connected with the arrangements 
of Defence supplies to India. A significant point in 
Silayev’s talks with our Foreign Minister was his `~ 
reference to the “complimentarity” that has 
developed over the years between the economies 
of our two countries. 

It is obvious that in a brief visit such as Foreign 
Minister Solanki’s to Moscow, all the outstanding 
bilateral iæues could hardly be sorted out. The 
list is formidable ranging from Defence supplies, 
particularly the spares, to the use of large unused 
credit. The most urgent of these being the nagging 
rouble-rupee arrangements. All these were of 
course touched during this visit, and will be 
pursued in a business-like fashion in the coming 
weeks and months. 

This was undoubtedly a rewarding exercise for 
New Delhi, as providing a clear and objective 
assessment of the Soviet Union, and what needs 
to be done not only with Russia but with Central ~ 
Asian republics as well. Apart from Yeltsin’s visit ’ 
to India sometime early next year, it needs to be 
noted that the Presidents of Kazakhastan, 
Khirghizia and Turkmenia are due to visit India 
soon, while that of Uzbekistan was here in 
August. As an exploratory mission, non-official 
delegations of well-known Indian personalities 
should be encouraged by New Delhi to cover 
Central Asia and thereby reforge the age-old ties 
that stretched beyond the Silk Route. 

All this underlines the need for a Central Asian 
desk in our Foreign Office while there is an 
urgent need for a Think-tank that will analyse 
and discern the trends behind the turbulence that 
has overtaken the former USSR—in other words, 
a watch-tower of contemporary history of our 
northern neighbour. 


November 26 N.C. 
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No Easy Way-out of Depression 


J.K. GALBRAITH 


year ago the imagery concerning the 
recession was all to the effect that it would 
be br-ef and shallow. “A sharp dive,” one read, 
“from which the economy will arrange a quick 
ascen..” When the recovery did not come, one read 
that che economy was now “consolidating its 
position for the improvement.” 
Note always the personification of the economic 
system. A life of its own. In these last weeks I have 


encountered the “chamber pot theory”. The. 


recession has apparently manifested itself in a 
very steep downside, a very flat bottom and goon, 
on ecountering the opposite side of the pot, will 
show en equally steep recovery. Any curvature in 
the walls of the pot is evidently unimportant. 

In all of this, one central idea, or what could be 


so described, is foremost. The economicsystem has | 
within iteelf a personified power for recovery. This . 


is firmly stated: “The economy,” one reads, “is now 
wrestling with the final stages.of recession.” 

The zime has come—has long since passed—for 
an end to this nonsense. The present recession is 
not ar autonomous, self-correcting economic 
drama. Ít is the wholly predictable response to the 
.. Speculative extravagances and ingsanities (and 
» government policies) of the eighties. 


As tke Great (and enduring) Depreesion of the . 


Thirties was the clear response to the speculation, 
of the previous decade, which ended in the crash of 
1929, so, though perhaps less dramatically, now. 

We are. paying for the mergers and acquisition 
mania which left around -a third of our large 


corporations with a heavy, sometimes crucifying, 


burden of debt. And we are experiencing the 
consequsnces of an extreme and often mindless 
speculation in urban real estate. And of the junk- 
bond miasma. And of- legislative and regulative 


measures that, in effect, put government funds— . 


guaranteed bank and Savings and Loan deposits 
(S&L)—at the disposal of some of the fiscally most 
extravagant, and felonious entrepreneurs since 
John Law and the South Sea Bubble. : 
There is, with time, à corrective process that 


works here. Nothing more deeply characterises 
the financial mind, as often it is called, than its 
ability to forget the last aberration and move on to 
the next. 

Meanwhile inventories are exhausted and 
consumer cars and clothing gadgetry wear out and 
are replaced, But there are also, in the shorter run, 
strongly cumulative factors at work which proceed 
from the recession ‘itself to deepen and continue 
recession, Those who find themselves scorched by . 
junk bonds do not invest any money they happen 
to have left—or spend it either. TheinevitableS&L 
liquidations depress the housing market and 
restrain and replace new construction. 

Presidefit Bush, on a brief return to domestic 
issues, attributed the present caution in bank 
lending to the “chilling” intervention of the 
regulators. Government, as ever, at fault. This is 
not why banks have been made cautious. The 


‘President should be better briefed—or stay with 


foreign policy. 

The hard fact of this recesion, or any recession, 
is that no one knows when it will end. Those who 
so predict divide between those who do not know 
and those who do not know they do not know. What 
is true and wholly clear is that the hard times are 
the source of a-great deal of suffering and despair. 
The fact that this despair is unevenly distributed 
and butslightly felt in Washington should not lead 
usto take it casually. Ata minimum, weshould ask 
what can be done, and, indecency, what should be 


Next Week boose 


Mainstream wlll carry a report 
. on the Sovlet developments by 


‘Associate ` Editor, Sumit 
Chakravartty, who has just 
returned ls a fortnight t in 
Moscow. f 











done to limit distress. The required action is lees 
than subtle. | 

Those who are without jobs i a rich country 
should not be left without income. And this should 
not come only by resort to the welfare lines and ita 
personal indignities. Unemployment 
compensation should be available for as longas the 
recession endures. 

The tommon practice in Western Europe is to 
have it continue as necessary and needed; this, 
reflecting both compassion and concern for 
personal dignity, shoud be our practice. 

Secondly, we should take note of the special 
spiral of depression and despair in the 
construction industry and use some of the idle 
labour and equipment there for greatly needed 


public works and improvements—for highways, ' 


bridges, airports, transport, school buildings: 
whati is called the infrastructure. 

Further, let there bea federal fund ofamplesize 
for help to distressed states and localities—for 
loans and grants that will leasen suffering and 
keep them, as noted, from making the recession 
more painful. 

You will say that this will add dangerously to 
the deficit. In the Eighties you would have been 
right to mention the deficit; then in the expansive 
and speculative mood of the day it was large, 
unheeded and damaging. But this is a different 
world; accordingly, we must accommodate to the 
present reality. It calls for affirmative fiscal 
support to the economy. If wecan borrow to bail out 
bank depositors, we can borrow to bail out 
deprived and desperate workers and their 
families. But if you are still disturbed, let there be 
aspecial bond issue for the unemployed and forthe 
afflicted states and areas, with the interest 
covered by a well-considered levy on the more 
affluent. The revenues of the latter we now know 
from experience—that of Levine, Boesky, Milken, 
now Salomon and many others leas celebrated— 
were not universally or even greatly in the service 
of the society. 

We can safely abandon the basic doctrine of the 
Eighties, namely, that the rich were not working 
because they had toolittlemoney, the poor because 
they had too much, or its variant, which is that if 
the horse be fed enough oats, some will pass 
through to the road for the sparrows. The 
expansive effect of the current spending from the 
bond. issue would far outweigh the restraining 


effect of the taxes to cover the continuing carrying 


charges. This is not the time to be worried ebout , 


the budget; let that worry come, asit should, when 


_ the receasion is over. 
There is a final opportunity in the military ` 


budget. Especially as regards sophisticated 
weaponry, that is very costly, ineffficient provider 
of unemployment. Instead of spending monay on 
the B-2, SDI and other exotica, let us use it for 
greatly needed civilian employment on urgent 
civilian needs. 

You'will ask why I come so slowly to a final 
step—that is, a stronger central bank policy and 
lower interest rates. This I certainly favour and 
urge. But I would also urge against undue 
optimism as to either possibility or effect. The 
Federal Reserves lives on close, even affectionate, 
terms with the banking community ofthe republic. 
It is not, as usually supposed, socially and 
economically neutral. Those with whom it so 
agsociates, as do all with something to sell. like a 
good price for their product. 

_Accordingty, interest rates do not come down 
quickly or easily. And, in any case, we should not 
be surprised if the effect is slight. Federal reserve 
policy is partly a design for proving to the innocent 
and the intellectually vulnerable, including, alas, 
the Press, that something is being done. And, to 
repeat, reduction is not reliably effective. Interest 
tates do work against inflation; then you are 
pulling on the string. Against recession rou are 
shoving on the string. 


1 
a) 


I urge these several steps with no great hope ~ 


that they will be taken. In our history, those 
favoured by power and position have frequently 
opposed the stepe by which they and the system 
might be saved. Those of us, a diminishirg band, 
whose memory goes back to the New Deal, 
remember the ferocity with which the mellowing 
reforms of that time were resisted. Thess reforms, 
we now agree—social security, farn price 
supporte, public works employment, financial 
legislation, support to unions—mitigated the 
cruelties of capitalism and did much to save the 
system. So it could be nov with the action so 
obviously needed to limit the worry and suffering 


_ from the’ current economic distress. E 


(This is an edited version of Prof. Galbraith’s address to 
the National Preas Club, Washington. It is reproduced 
here from The Telegraph, Calcutta.) 
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China Views the World 


Very little appears in the press about China’s views on the fast-changing present-day world. 
However, recent articles in the Chinese press provide an insight into its broad approaches on 


certain aspects of the current international scene. Here are two articles from Beijing Review (Vol. 
34, Nos. 48 and 46, October 28-November 17, 1991). . 





New World Order 
—According to Mr Bush 


PAN TONGWEN 


ince the Gulf crisis broke out in August 1990, US 

President George Bush has repeatedly suggested 

building a new world order. Not long ago, in his 
address to the Supreme Soviet of the Ukraine Soviet 
Eeputlic, he again indicated that he would keep on working 
at his suggestion. Now people are more concerned about 
what Lind of new world order he suggested. 

According to American newspapers, Bush’s idea of 
buildimg a new world order came after Iraq inveded Kuwait, 
when he went fishing with Brent Scowcroft, national 
security adviser, near his home in Kannenbunk Port. Since 
than, Fah hen ropeabed his call for adew world eda”. On 
September 11, 1990, in his speech on the Gulf crisis to the 
joint session of the Congress, he said, “We stand today ata 
unique and moment. The crisis in the Persian 


Gulf, as grave as it is, also offers a rare opportunity to move | 


towards a historic period of cooperation. Out of these 
troubled times, our fifth ohjective—a new world order—can 
emerge; a new ere-——free from the threat of terror, stronger 
in the pursuit of justice and more secure in the quest for 
peace. An era in which the nations of the world, East and 
Woest, North and South, can prosper and live in 
He alsosaid that events that happened in the Gulfregion had 
shown that “there is no substitute for American leadership.” 
On October 1, 1990, Bush indicated in his address to the 
United Nations’ General Assembly that it was in “our hands 
to press forward to cap a historic movement toward a new 
world onder.” He said, “We havea vision ofa new partnership 
ch pie arctica gl gracile vice ag 
on consultation, cooperation and collective action.... 
curtieratie united iy peicciplovand the sila of law aad 
supported by an equitable sharing of both cost and 


pros 
arms.... And I see a world building on the emerging pew 
modal of European unity, not just Europe, but the world 
whole ard free.” 

In his State of the Union Address on January 29, 1991, 
Bush refarred further to a “new world order”. He said, “It is 
a big idea: a new world order-—where diverse nations are 


On March 6, 1991, Bush again raised the “new world 
order” issue when he talked about the American policy after 
the Gulf war. He said, “Now we can see a new world coming 
into view.... Awarld where the United Nations, free from the 
cold war stalemate, is poised tofulfill the historic vision ofits 
founders. A world in which freedom and respect for human 
rights find a home among all nations.” 

Bush set forth four principles in building a new world 
order on April 18, 1991, when he talked to the American Air 
Force students at Maxwell Air Force Base, Montgomery, 
Alabama. He said, “As the Cold War drew to an end we saw 
the possibilities of a new order... The new world 
order.. „refera to new ways of working with other nations to 
deter 


our relations: peaceful settlements of disputes, solidarity 
against reduced and controlled arsanals and just 
treatment of all peoples.” Bush also stressed the importance 
of US-Soviet cooperation for the new world order. He said, 
“America’s policy toward the Soviet Union in these troubled 
times is, first and foremost, to continus our efforts to build 
the cooperative relationship that has allowed our nations 
and so many others to strangthen international peace and 
stability.” 

Moreover, in his report on National Security Strategy of 
the United States presented to the Congress on August 13, 
1991, Bush indicated that the US’ interests and objectives in 
the 1990s isto build “a stable and secure world where 
political and economic freedom, human rights and 
democratic institutions flourish.” He stressed in the Preface ` 
of National Security Strategy of the US that “we have within 
our grasp an. i possibility that few generations 
have enjayed—to build a new international system in 
accordance with our own values and ideals.... Far America, 
we see our own role clearly. We must not only protect our 
citizens and our interests, but help create a new world in 
which our fundamental values not only survive but flourish.” 

Although it was after the Gulf crisis that Bush formally 
proposed to build a new world order, he had the idea soon 
after he took office. His idea went back to May 12, 1989, whan 


` inaspeech on the policy of bayond containment to the Soviet 


Union, he clearly indicated that “our objective is to welcome 
the Soviet Union back into the world order.” At that time, he 
didn’t use the word “new world order.” 
We can see from the above speeches that Bush's “new 
world order” contains the points: 
1. Theobjective ofbuilding a new world order is to achieve 
peace, security, freedom and the rule of law in the 


(Continued on page 31) 
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(Kashmir: What Next? 


NIKHIL CHAKRAVARTTY 


meeting of political personalities from 


T he Union Home Minister recently held a 
Kashmir in New Delhi. No doubt this 


ammu & 


is welcome since it indicates that there are at ` 


least some stirrings in North Block, some concern 
that something needs to be done by way of 
political initiative with regard to the trouble- 
tossed State, and not rely solely on the armed 
might of the State. 


At the same time it would be a mistake to 


think that the invited dignitaries can on their 
own resume the political process, nor must the 
Centre nurse the illusion that such worthies by 
themselves can bring Kashmir back on the road 
to normalcy. They ‘are of course distinguished 
names but most of them have virtually ceased to 
be leaders, if the criterion of leadership is to be 
gauged by the quantum of the following one 
commands. 

For the last two years, most of these leaders 
have abdicated their posts in the political map of 
the Valley, withdrawing before the turbulence 
let loose by the militants. When they acquiesced 
in the enforcement of the black-out in Srinagar 
on August 15, the Independence Day, 1989, it 
marked their political retreat, and they have so 


far made no efforts to recover lost ground, leaving < 


the job of confronting the militants to the 
paramilitary forces and the army itself. It’ is 
therefore legitimate to question their locus standi 
in the present stages of the Kashmir crisis. 

It is a miserable story how these eminent per- 
sonages have lost their political base. What has 
happened in the last two years is the inevitable 
culmination of the process that started more 
than thirtyfive years ago, in’the mid-fifties. It 
needs to be reiterated over and over again that 
when the blight of partition came with its accom- 
panying blood-bath, it was only in Kashmir that 
Pakistan’s two-nation theory was actively and 
militantly resisted by the.common people of the 
Valley under the ademhip of Sheikh Abdullah. 


But.after Sheikh Sahib was displaced from power 
by a strange combination of misperception, dis- 
information, intrigue 


and high-handedness, 


1 


democracy was constantly throttled on the plee 
of emergency condition in the front-line State, 
and a whole brood of vested interests came to be 
installed which had a stake in perpetuating 
emergency conditions. Corruption became the 
order of the day and those installed in office had 
a field day throughout with the protective cover 
of loyalty to New Delhi. There were no doubt 
exceptions to this rule, but they remained only 
exceptions. 

There were occasional openings for democratic 
functioning but these were throttled by short-: 
sighted interference from New Delhi. The result 
of such misrule was that while the Centre spent 
more resources in Kashmir than perhaps in any 
other State, most of it helped to line the pockets 
of a handful while the angry resentment of the’ 
wider public in the Valley against the rulers in 
New Delhi grew in volume and intensity. Venality 
in politics turned out to be the surest way of 
alienation of the people of the Kashmir Valley, 
which understandably became the breeding 
ground of militancy and the happy hunting 
ground of infiltrators from across the border, 
from Pakistan. i 

This is the hard and bitter truth that has to be 
faced by political leaders and the public in general 
of our country. If the Kashmir Valley today is 
virtually bereft of a medium of normal civilian 


‘administration, this is the tragic upshot of political 


profligacy—bitter to admit, but wise to 
acknowledge. 

In this context, it would be a sign of political 
bankruptcy to repeat ad nauseam, as many of 
our leaders do, that thé Kashmir crisis is the 
result of infiltration of secessionists engineered 
by’, Pakistan. No doubt Pakistan-trained infil- 
trators are there in large numbers in the Kashmir 
Valley today. Obviously, ther have got the opening 
for their operation because of the progressive 
downturn of the democratic process and the 
debilitation of the people’s confidence in the 
Centre. In other words, we have to look inward 
to create conditions for brmging Kashmir back 
into the mainstream of Indian politics, 





as 


4 





It is imperative at this stage to think of the 
consequences of protracted dependence on the 
armed forces—para-military or the regular—to 
enforce authority in the Valley. A virtual military 
regime has dangerous political hazards. The 
continsed armed skirmishes between the 
militants and the State's armed forces are bound 
to make things worse. For one thing, it embitters 
the mood of the innocent public and thereby 
provides a base not only for the militants but the 
secessionists amongst them. Apart from the 
heavy drain on the exchequer that the continued 
state o7 armed emergency entails, there could be 
no end to this unequal combat. An insurgency 
can never be eliminated by military suppreasion. 
It can be contained by the armed forces, but its 
settlement demands political action—a point 
which the leaders of the BJP must understand. 

In this specific case of Kashmir, the prolon- 
gation of this state of insurgency demanding 
continued stretch of military action has an 
ominous international aspect which can hardly 
be ignored. For one thing, it grievously weakens 
the clam that the people of Kashmir, parti- 
cularly of the Valley, favour staying within the 
Indian Union. Secondly, it strengthens the 
contention of those who say that India is holding 
Kashmir by force and not by democratic con- 
sent. Thirdly, the question of the violation of 
human rights is bound to come up again and 
again. The voices in defence of human rights are 
no longer from abroad alone, but a substantial 
section Jf Indian opinion is also concerned at 


“this development. This is nothing surprising 
\ when one finds that this has become an item of 


global ccncern, unencumbered by the rhetoric of 
the Cola War. f 

It needs to be noted that there prevails a 
feeling in India today that Pakistan no longer 
gets the support of the West, particularly its 
patrons in the USA, in raising its claim on 
Kashmir: rather the US authorities in recent 
times have become open supporters of the Simla 
Accord. This by no means however ensures 
Western support for the Indian position as it is 
in Kashmir today. The outcry of violation of 
human rights by Indian forces in Kashmir is 
louder in the West today than at any time in the 


past. A ccnspicuous example is that of the British 


Labour Party leader, Kaufman, who after recently 
visiting zhe Valley suggested Commonwealth 
initiative for the settlement in Kashmir, and is 
now reported to favour its independence. It is 
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strange that while the Government of India 
made Kaufman an official guest, a batch of 
members from the European Parliament have 
been denied entry into Kashmir. In both the 
cases, the international pressure on the score of 
human rights violation is bound to grow, which 
the Government of India at this stage can hardly 
afford to ignore. Let it be realised that the 
international support for the campaign against 
Indian military action in the Kashmir Valley is 
today more widespread than ever before. 

If one ventures to move into the realm of 
possible contingency, New Delhi should not be 
surprised if a demand is raised that the UN 
Secretary General should use his good offices to 
see that the human rights are upheld in Kashmir 
by expanding its existing skeleton staff in the 
Valley into a monitoring agency. In the new 
activist role that the UN has now assumed after 
the end of the Cold War—to which India has 
subscribed in principle—it will be naive to dismiss 
the suggestion of such an interventionist role on 
the part of the UN in Kashmir in the very near 
future. As the recent Soviet stand has shown, 
there must be no illusion about getting Moscow's 
support in the UN on an issue in which the West 
takes a definite position. 

What then should be done to meet this difficult 
and complex situation in Kashmir? 

For one thing, it would be clearly foolhardy to 
think that military action would tire out the 
militants. No doubt, the initial expectation of a 
quick victory has disappeared in the militants’ 
camp, but that does not mean that they will 
surrender and thereby can be restored the status 
quo ante. And the more the delay in breaking 
this vicious confrontation, the more the political 
logs for New Delhi, both at home and abroad. 

This leads one to the position that there must 
be some opening for dialogué with the militants. 
The question is raised as’ to who among the 
numerous militant groups can deliver the goods. 
On this point, one has to take into account the 
two broad categories among the militants: those 
who want independence and refuse to join 
Pakistan after seceding from India; and those 
who have been assiduously working for getting 
Kashmir annexed to Pakistan. It is obvious that 
if and when New Delhi gets ready to talk to the 
militants, it has to apply its mind to interact 
with the first category, that is, those who clamour 
for independence. One has to discard all inhibi- 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Meaning of BJP Politics Today 


_ SEEMA MUSTAFA 


t was to be expected. That the BJ? would 
enlarge its field of action, try and involve a 
. wider base, and launch a movement with the potential 
of catapulting the party into an invincible position of 
power. 


The powder keg that is Kashmiris now going tobe ` 


fully exploited by the BJP in its ekta yatra, with its 
leaders having decided that there is more to gain and 
far leas to lose (for themselves, that is) in exploiting 
this emotive issue to the hilt. So the party is all set 
with its raths, bharat mata deities, holy water and 
all the religious aymbols needed before it begins its 
yatra to hoist the Tricolour in Srinagar. The usual 


blend of religion with politics on a national scale,. 


even as the Kalyan Singh Government keepe the 
Ayodhya issue hot in Uttar Pradesh. 

Riots all over Uttar Pradesh have emboldened, 
. rather than deterred this communal party, from 
enlarging its scope of action. And by announcing its 
plan to create further tension in the Valley and the 
reat of the cpuntry on the Kashmir issue, the BJP has 
joined issue with the Centre, challenging it to act. If 
it so dares. For it does not need any vision to predict 
that this yatra will prove to be violent, divisive and 
extremely ugly—heightening the insecurity amongst 
the minorities all over the country while challenging 
the Constitution and ita commitment to Article 370. 

-Significantly, even while announcing the decision 

to take on the Kashmir issue which unfortunately is 
seen by many'as a Muslim issue, the BJP leaders this 
time took great care to observe Guru Nanak’s birth 
anniversary, visiting gurdwaras and making speeches 
of Hindu-Sikh unity. The signal was clear—the 
Muslims are the outsiders, and it is about time that 
the state stopped pampering them. A distorted 
argument that again, in -the aheence of a secular 
counter in recent years, is being accepted without 
question by even our so-called opinion-makers. 

There has been one poaitive development i in the 
midst of this ugly communal campaign that is doing 
irreparable damage to the secular fabric of this coun- 
try—that finally the secular voice, at least to some 
extent, has asserted itself. And not in the drawing 
rooms but in the field. The National Front and the 
Left parties have finally shaken off their inertia and 
risen to the occasion as it were by launching a major 
offensive against the VHP, Bajrang Dal, RSS and the 
BJP throughout the length and breadth of this country, 


with special focus of course on Uttar Pradesn. 

But a lot more needs to be done. For there is no 
doubt that over the past months, and particularly 
during the.general and these by-elections, the BJP 
has managed to spread its vitriolic poison into areas 
which had never constituted its base. Through sheer 
determination, organisation and money power, the 
BJP spread its tentacles from the urban centres 
where it always had some influence, into the rural 
villages making full capital out of the issue which 
had been delivered into its lap by the obliging Rajiv 
Gandhi Government—namely, the Babri 
Janmabhoomi controversy which has acquired all 
the potential of acting as a catalyst for the disinte- 
gration of this country. 

In the last general elections the party, in Uttar 
Pradesh particularly, went to town on the issue of 
religiosity, using its fascist interpretation ofreligion 
to trap the unsuspecting voter. There was no mention 
of development or progrees. The party did not even 
bother to speak of an economic programme z0 better 
the lot of the rural poor. Hindutva arising out of 
Ayodhya was enough—and it was not wrong in its 
agseasment as the hysterical campaign got it more 
seats earlier in the Lok Sabha, and a government 
in the crucial State of Uttar Pradesh. 

Small wonder then that the Ayodhya fire is being 
fuelled instead of being extinguished. Foz, in the ~ 
BJP’s assessment, its political future is directly 
linked to that of Ayodhya. It’s a no-holds-barred war 
for political supremacy and unfortunately fcr several 
months the BJP and its various ‘social’ outfits had 
the going easy. There was little to no opposition, as 
political leaders of the other parties kept waiting for 
the ‘next step’. The excuse proferred was tkat ‘we do 
not want to enter into a confrontation’, and underlying 
this was the naive hope that if left alone the BJP 
would dig its own grave. 

The land acquisition notification acted as a spur, 
at least forsome political groups. The National Front 
and Left parties shook off their lethargy, havihg 
finally realised that the BJP menace would not just 
fade away but had to be confronted. Membe courted 
arrest, sat in dharna and organised district and ~ 
block level protest demonstrations to focus-attention 
on the illegal acquisition of the land by the UP 
Government. The NF leader, V.P. Singh, led a convoy 

(Continued on page 26) 





Towards Twentyfirst Century 
AN INDIAN PERCEPTION 


I.G. PATEL 


hallenges are rooted in dreams and cons- 

traints. Those of us who grew up to manhood 

iia before Independence have dreams 
unfulfiled as we approach the -first 
Century. Some proclaim. triumphantly the end 
of history before it haa hardly even begun for 
some of us. They tell us that certain forms of eco- 
nomic organisation are inevitable because tech- 
nology, the nature of entrepreneurship and the 
constarts of human nature so decree. The mind 
nods, but the heart is unreconciled. 

Ganchiji inscribed a few dreams that refuse 
togoaway. Austerity, and not endless gratification 
of wants, befits civilised people. The poor are the 
yardstick by which all policies should be judged 
and the well-being of the lowliest is the true 
mark ofsucceas. Human dignity requires a degree 
of self-reliance and even self-sufficiency in meeting 
one’s basic needs. That meant not just physical 
labour and relatively small-scale of production. 
Bh ae Ole), SETET ot Ehee Reate ana Of 
everything distant. 

Pantii added twodinetalons te asd ata 
one as old as the ages in one sense, and the other 
„new anc somewhat at variance with Gandhiji’s 
perception. The War made it easier to believe 
once agein that the whole world is one’s family 
and that-nation-states deserve at best two cheers. 
Socialis in the sense ofsocial or public ownership 
of means of production had an appeal which sat 


rather uneasily with suspicions from the outset. | 


The concentration of power in the hands of the 
State dic not square well with Gandhiji’s idea of 
individual freedom which bordered almost on 
wishing she State to go away. More important, 
the Nazi-Soviet pact, so flagrant an aseertion of 
ends jus-ifying means destroyed the image of 
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the Soviet Union as an ideal. 

The years in England at the end of the War 
and the study of economics only confirmed earlier 
convictions. My first tutor in economics, Gerald 
Shove, one of the finest of persons and a kind of 
pacifist and Christian socialist, could get angry 
only when someone described the Soviet Union 
as a socialist country. The other tutor, A.C. 
Pigou, a doyen among economists then, had this 
to say about economics: “It is no wonder, but 
rather the social enthusiasm which revolts from 
the sordidness of mean streets and the joylessness 
of withered lives, that isthe beginning of economic 
science.” 


Lord Keynes, the leading light by far, hoped 


- for an end of the economic man. “I see us free, 


therefore, to return to some of the most sure and 
certain principles of religion and traditional 
virtue—that avarice is a vice, that the exaction 
of usury is a misdemeanour, and the love of 
money is detestable, that those walk most truly 
in the paths of virtue and sane wisdom who take 
least though for the morrow. We shall once more 
value ends above means and prefer the good to 
the useful. We shall honour those who can teach 
us how to pluck the hour and the day virtuously 
and well, the delightful people who are capable 
of taking direct enjoyment in things, the lilies of 
the field who toil not, neither do they spin.” - 

British war-time experience of sharing in 
adversity and the post-War experiment of freeing 
the individual spirit from mundane anxieties 
sustained the faith that there was another way. 
The birth of the United Nations completed the 
dream. 

The years of active involvement in the work- 
a-day world brought some despair and much 
hope and excitement. In 1984, on arrival at the 
London School of Economics and Political Science, 
I was asked what my predilection ideologically 
was, and I had replied: “I think I am an old- 
fashioned socialist.” At that time, I said perhaps 
what came first to my mind. But on reflection, I 
stand by that. 
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There is such a thing as society. We are all 
products of a common heritage, a social environ- 
ment that we breathe. Wealth is a social product. 
Economics is only a means, not an end. The 
freedom that we crave is for each individual— 
and the poor and the lowly are our first concern. 
The State may not wither away. But we want its 
wings clipped. It should give way at one end to 
some global norms of behaviour, and at the 
other end to as much devolution of power as 
poasible to local groups and small voluntary 
organisations. Small is beautiful. We all want 
greater control over our lives, including our eeo- 
nomic lives. There is dignity in physical labour. 
Complete globalisation or worldwide integration 
of economic life is—or can be—an abridgement 
of individual freedom and an invitation to ever- 
escalating standardised wants which can debase 
the human spirit. I was told in China—just 
before the new wave of liberalisation—that keep- 
ingup with the Joneses meant something different 
there. One should do without a television set 
until all one’s neighbours can have it. Why is 
this wrong? 

Why should the income-tax be brought down 
to 25 per cent and not stay at 40 per cent at the 
margin when there are so many unsatisfied 
public wants everywhere and so much poverty 
still around the world? Crose-subsidisation is 
one of the pillars of civilisation. Is competition a 
universal virtue or something appropriate only 
in its own context and according to the rules 
that respond to that context? Is there not such a 
thing as non-competing groups which uphold 
civilisation? Do artists and teachers and scientists 
and even professionals such as doctors and 
accountants have to compete in the same way as 
shopkeepers or is there a code of conduct 
appropriate to each? 

I venture to think that the dreams I have 
tried to recapture are shared by many around 
the world; and we need no elaborate statistics to 
show how different things are from our dreams 
and indeed how things seem to be moving in 
some perverse direction. Why should this be so? 
Can nothing be done to at least reverse the trend 
to some extent? Or, are there inevitable cons- 
traints which we must accept as best as we can? 
A cantury is a long enough period for anything, 
and there is no reason why the Twentyfirst 
cannot succeed where the Twentieth has not. 


Why should relatively small-scale and decentra- 
lised production with the active involvement of 
workers in management be not possible? Techno- ` 
logy is a double-edged weapon. It can make 
production scale-neutral over a wide range and 
in many occupations. The Green Revolution in _ 
agriculture has shown that small farms can be 
as productive as large ones. With the increasing 
availability of computers, communication faci- 
lities, mechanised small tools and the like, many 
manufactured products can be produced in the 
garage so to speak and many services such as 
the secretarial provided at home. It may be 
absurd to talk of producing steel or aluminium 
or heavy-chemicals in the backyard. But we are 
not talking of returning to the Middle Ages. We { 
are talking of more space in modern life for the . 
small and the self-employed and for those emp- 
loyed in small cooperatives and working nearer 
home among genuine suburban or rural 
communities. 

Can we not have millions of entrepreneurs 
rather than hundreds, one entrepreneur for ten 
or twenty workers rather than for ten thousand? 
Entrepreneurship means knowledge, infor- 
mation, ability to manage, that is, coordinate, 
and willingness to take risk. None of these 
things need be so scarce or indeed is—ask any 
housewife. The much trumpeted willingness to 
assume risks is often only a cloak for vested 
interests. Whose money or job is at risk anyway 
in modern monoliths? Not certainly those of the 
captains of industry. a 

Decentralised small communities of productive ~ 
people will not come on their own. They will 
need state mediation—above all, in providing 
much greater access to more varied education 
throughout life to a much larger proportion of 
the population. Provision of some infrastructure 
such as roads and normal civic amenities and 
encouragement for cities to disperse and for 
rural communities to hold together would also 
be necessary. But surely, there would be popular 
support for such activities which have a natural 
appeal. 

Would not such a decentralised and more self- 
reliant economic structure be leas productive? 
Maybe, but not much more so, and in any case, 
we need to learn that economics is a means, not 
an end; that. gratification of more and more 


` wants can be demeaning. Or rather, there are 
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wants and wants—and the more uplifting cultural 
and artistic ones survive and thrive better jn 
smaller communities and do not cost all that 


, muck. 


It is odd to be aaying auch things in India of all 
places where there is so much suffering and 
pain born out of excruciating poverty. Even 
Keynes wanted hundred years—till 2028 or 
thereabouts—for his economic man to disappear 
in thə industrialised countries. He pleaded in 
the meanwhile for tolerating some of the 
aggreasive virtues that make for economic 
progrees. Yea, we all have some distance to go— 
some tniles and miles; and others perhaps a bit 
more only, and some surely have overreached 
the mark. The virtues beyond economics are 
difficult to inculcate anyway. So, why not make 
a beginning even now? 

Algo, the time for the end of the economic man 
surely can be shortened. Much more can and 


should be done in any case to reduce and even ' 


reverse population growth and to roll back the 
fear and the prospect of wars and violence of all 
kind. The rich can do much more to alleviate 
poverzy in the world at large. Is human nature 
really so mean that it cannot spare even five per 
cent cf the GNP to alleviate suffering in distant 
lands and even 20 per cent of the GNP for 
similar purposes at home? Why should hours of 
work in the rich countries not be reduced 
progreasively to make room for a larger share in 
production for the poor? Why cannot the fruits 
of science and technology, to which all mankind 
contribute, be more evenly shared? Why cannot 
Russian or American scientists insist that the 
property rights in their inventions belong to the 
peasants of Cuba and Cambodia? Why cannot 
the multinationals be truly international. with 
the work-force drawn on merit only, from all 
over the world and eyen the Chief Executive of, 
say, S emens or General Motors be deservedly a 
Chinese or an Indian? . 
If taere is to be ‘One World’ some day with 
natiomstates yielding more and more to some 
global norms of behaviour, the beginning will 
have fo be made with economics—with bread, 
really, because God does speak through the 
weak and the poor. It is fashionable now to talk 
of the New International Order. But it was only 
a few years ago that the same countries which 
now espouse a New International Order had 


laughed out of court the demand of the Third 
World for a New International Economic Order. 
But if the new world order—and I use small 
letters intentionally—is to be based on consent 
rather than on coercion, it had better be rooted 
in some moral principles all of us can respect. 
Those principles simply cannot be reduced to 
the economist’s oversimplified concept of effictency 
which takes for granted existing inequalities in 
income and;wealth and opportunities and postu- 
lates rather heroic assumptions for a self- 


‘regulated optimum outcome. 


Leaving governments aside, do we not need 


‘internationally something akin to civic organi- 
gations which keep national governments on 


their toes? Yes, we have international gather- 
ings ofjournalists and academics and accountants 
and doctors and even multinational voluntary 
organisations. Why can we not do more to make 
national civic organisations truly international? 
It may be passe to ask the workers of the world 
to unite—although I do not see why, if we look at 
it ahistorically. But bow about Vice-Chancellors 
of the World Unite? Scientists of the World 
Unite? The Clergy of all countries Unite? The 
healers of the mind and body from all lands 
unite? They have much to unite about to make 
their respective national governments look at 
basic world issues through the eyes—yes, of the 
poorest and the lowliest everywhere. 

So, as we approach the Twertyfirat Century, 
we—of the Twentieth Century—have much to 
dream about, much to understand and transcend, 
much to describe and prescribe. If as old men we 
disturb the peace of mind of the young and the 
self-confident, it is only in the hope that it will 
not be in vain—for their sake, not ours. But 
then, the risk also is theirs and so is the enterprise. 

i E 
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Latent ‘Economic Potential of Perestroika 


l 


K.N: RAJ 


though it is the political developments in the 
viet Union that have been attracting most 
attention recently, these political developments 
are themselves traceable in large part to certain 
deeply disquieting trends that have been in 
evidence in the economy of the Soviet Union for 
over a decade. In fact the political dimensions have 
assumed great importance only when those in 
over-all charge of the system appeared to baalmost 
‘helpless in dealing effectively with these trends. 
The disquieting trends in the Soviet economy, 
have been reflected most vividly in the declining 
rate of growth of national output from the early 
1970s. There are a variety of sources one can cite 
here but the main point to note is that, by the end 
of the 1970s, the rate of growth of the economy had 
declined to nearly zero., Official estimates were 
however more reassuring and maintained the be- 
lief, even at the time Mikhail Gorbachev assumed 
leadership in 1985,.that the economy was con- 
` tinuing to grow at the rate of around 2 to 8 per cent 
per annum. It was only two years later that Abel 
Agenbegyan, an economist advising Gorbachev, 
made known that there had in fact been no growth 
at all in the economy from 1978 to 1985. 
Naturally, until 1987, Gorbachev's approach to 
economic recovery was focussed largely on how to 
raise the rate of growth marginally to around 4 to 
5 per cent per annum from the presumed existing 
rate of 2 to 3 per cent per annum. In reality, the 
Soviet economy had been in a state of total 
stagnation for seven years by the time Gorbachev 
came into the picture, and it soon became clear 
that the problems were much more deep-rooted. 
A second disquieting trend in the Soviet 
economy, not altogether unrelated to the first, was 
that military expenditure had been rising staadily 
and amounted to at least 20 per cent ofthe national 
income (possibly even higher, as much as 25 per 


p: is important to remind ourselves that, 
o 
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cent, according to some estimates) by the middle of 
the 1980s, This was perhaps in large part a 
response to the escalation of outlay on armaments 
inthe United States during the tenure of President 


In these circumstances, not surprisingly, 
Gorbachev chose initially to reduce the out_ay on 
armaments through global understandings. 
Despite the complex nature of the task, the 
sincerity: and courage he showed in resolving 
various international issues seem to have helped 
him in making considerable progresa in this 
direction. The image he acquired thereby on the 
international plane gave him also an immense 
stature in dealing with the internal problems of 
the country. 

Nevertheless, as ` subsequent experience: 
showed, these internal problems proved to be 
much tougher than Gorbachev had expected. 
While he pushed a broad agenda of both ecanomic 
and political reform from the outset he had to be 
very careful about its phasing and speed of 
implementation, as he did not have a wholly like- 
minded group on whose support he could count 
upon. One finds him therefore singling out one or 
a few major issues at a time without revealing too 
much his political agenda. This approach might 
have served him well if he had adequate time to ~ 
carry out at least the hard core of his internal 
programme in this manner. However, it wes soon 
evident that he could make little progress on any 
issue without being confronted (and <ndeed 
checkmated) by obstacles of a political nature. 

For instance, agriculture had been a major 
weakness of the Soviet economy for several 
decades and recognised as such. A number of 
proposals for reform had also been made and some 
implemented. Yet agriculture continued to be 
supervised by an immense bu. eaucracy as well as 
by the part apparatus at the local level and, since 


. any kind of economic independence at this level 


threatened local party power, no reform proposal 
that required such independence could maze any 
progreas. This continued to be the case cespite 
perestroika. In 1986, Gorbachev made possible the 
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establ shment of family farms (based on individual 
or family contracts) since they had shown the 
possibility of increasing agricultural production 
by more than 50 per cant within a short period. 
However, the bureaucracy at the lowest level 
allowed little freedom for such farms to emerge 
and grow. 

Similarly, while Gorbachev was anxious to pro- 


mote wider opportunities for labour to obtain addi- 


_ tional earnings through honest work wherever 


available, the Central Committee of the Party 
itself kept issuing decrees devoted mainly to puni- 
shmerts for illegal pursuit of individual labour 
activity. Indeed such obstructive measures were 


preserted by orthodox elements in the Party as ° 


part o? a moralistic struggle against “unearned 
incomes”. 

It was thus clear by the autumn of 1987 that the 
implementation of economic reform was faltering 
for reasons of a basically political nature. On some 
issues it could be due to ideological differences at 
the highest levels of the Party hierarchy. But, as 
was pointed out in one of the top economicjournals 


_ of the Soviet Union towards the middle of 1988, 





“between the Central Committee of our Party and 
the wcrking class stands an inert, sticky social- 
economic grouping; ... ‘a party-administrative 
stratum’, which is afraid of any changes, any 


. social-economic transformation of our society. 


This bureaucratic ‘stratum’ is the main hindrance 
towarcs a consistent democratisation of our so- 
ciety, end it is necessary to pursue an uncompro- 
mising struggle with it.” Naturally, at the 19th 
Party Conference held in June 1988, Leonid 
Abalkia, one of the top economists of the country, 
raised a fundamental political question, whether a 
democratic organisation of social life would be 
possibls with a one-party system. What this shows 
very clearly is that the process of implementation 
of ecoromic reform was itself highlighting the 
need fr and the urgency of major political 
changes. 

Progress in this direction was opened up when 
Gorbachev organised partially-contested elections 
to the foviets in 1988 and 1989. His own objective 
appears to have been to create a power base for 
reform -ommunism separate from the recalcitrant 


communism toward outright repudiation of the 
system. Thus, by the end of the 1980s, a new 
political framework was shaping up with 


altogether new possibilities. 
The developments ad eat gathered 
momentum very rapidly for a ety of reasons 


with which Gorbachev had little to do directly. At 
the beginning of 1990, communism collapsed in 
Eastern Europe and this stimulated a wave of 
declarations of sovereignty among the republics 
(and even municipalities. and districts) of the 
Soviet Union. By the middle of the year, therefore, 
Gorbachev's main concern was to work out a new. 
political framework for maintaining the unity of 
the country itself. Along with this, the decision 
taken in Poland to instal a market system and to 


. privatise industry changed radically the agenda 


for economic reform in the Soviet Union. The 
declaration of sovereignty by the Russian 
Republic, the more recent outlawing of the 
Communist Party within the Republic, and the 
evidently strong support Boris Yeltsin commands 
in this heartland of the Soviet Union have now 
raised the possibility of a major effort being made 
to restore capitalism in the country. 

However, the restoration of capitalism in its 
traditional form is not likely to prove any more 
easy than the reform of the Soviet economy has - 
been over the last decade. Perhaps agriculture and 
small-scale enterprises in industry and commerce 
can be promoted on a capitalist or cooperative basis 
with relatively little difficulty, and one must hope 
that this will be done. But the transformation of 
large-scale manufacturing industries on this basis 
is likely to pose more formidable problems at least 
in the short and medium run. It is therefore not 
unlikely that the Soviet Union may opt for a mixed 
economy like ours, in the transitional phase at any 
rate, and leave its future direction to be 
determined in the light of experience and its own 
political evolution. 

If this is the likely course of economic and social 
policy in the Soviet Union in the next decade or 
two, many ofthe initiatives explored by Gorbachev 
as part of perestroika may still prove to have 
considerable relevance and significance for that 
country. There may also then develop many areas 





i 


Gorbachev’s strong point hitherto has been a 
strong unwavering sense of realism and, arising 
from it, a pragmatic approach to problems. This 
has often been reflected in hesitation to attempt 
revolutionary changes, despite his own support for 
` the objectives underlying such changes, and 

consequently in his being dismissed by enthu- 
siastic supporters as a hopeleas Rightist. But this 
has proved to be a premature and indeed 
immature judgment. We need to remember that, 
while a decision to democratise the country has 
_ been taken, setting up the neceasary institutions 
and procedures has hardly begun. With the 
dissolution of the Communist Party there is now 
no reasonably strong political party left around 
with which either the reformers to the Left or the 
conservatives to the Right can mobilise support, 
. acquire power, and take action on policies that 
command wide agreement among the people. In 
these circumstances it may still be necessary to 
have guidance and direction from someone with 
experience and maturity, and this is therefore the 


kind of role that Gorbachev may be called upon to 
play even though his present formal position as 
President of the federal union is now being 
regarded as more of a decorative than‘substantial 
nature. This is also the reason why I am inclined 
tothink that there may atill be opportunity for him 
todemonstrate the latent economic potential of the 
programme he had intiated as part of perestroika. 


we 


In any case, we in India have every reason to - 


wish well the people of the Soviet Union, in 
whatever garb they may now appear, particularly 
since there is reason to hope that they will evolve 
as a multi-national social'democracy as we would 

ourselves wish to do. It is indeed only such a 
possibility that can help us to withstand the strong 
forces of economic conservatism and reaction that 
have been consolidating themselves all over the 
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world in the course of the last decade. We must ~ 


therefore make every effort to progress along these 
lines and in this direction, so that we can together 
face the next century with greater confidence and 
hope. i 





NIKHIL: Kashmir 
(Continued from page 7) 


tions about undertaking such an exercise just 
because the other side declares that it would 
secede from India. Precedents are not lacking 
about New Delhi having talked to such elements 
. which at some time or the other raised the 
banner of independence. The talk of reconciliation 
with the militant Nagas was not held back 
because Phizo wanted independence. There was 
prolonged negotiation on the part of New Dethi 
with Laldenga after he openly gave the call for 
independence for Mizoram. 

Such negotiations are never done in the open. 
It is for the Government of India to select persons 
. of maturity and standing, open and not-so-open, 
` who can act as intermediaries with the militants. 
Such intermediaries must command the confi- 
dence and support of the authorities in New 
Delhi, and their work has to avoid the glare of 
publicity. 

Next comes the moot dieton what can New 
-Delhi offer by way of conceasion? Let it be 
understood that much more has to be conceded 
in the direction of autonomy than what Article 
370 could visualise four decades ago. Obviously, 
the details have to emerge out of the negotiations, 
. and not flaunted by either side in a take-it-or- 
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leave-it attitude. The point to bear in mind, here 
and now, is that our present framework will no 


longer hold, not only in Kashmir but elsewhere . 


in the country. The concept of sovereignty itself 
in radieally and is not irrecaiable 
today with a wide degree of autonomy. Obviously, 
this demands courageous statesmanship on the 
part of the political leadership, whether in govern- 
ment or out of it. 

Side by side, New Delhi has to take prompt 
measures right now to neutralise the feeling of . 
alienation prevailing in Kashmir. For instance, 
the glaring discrepancy in the number ofKashmiri 
Muslims in the State Government needs to be 
rectified. Out of the 21 Secretaries in J&K 
Secretariat, only three are Kashmiri Muslims— 
by no means a healthy. state of things. If such 
anomalies are rectified soon, it certainly will 
help to create the environment for a settlement. 

It has to be realised that the granting of 
autonomy to Kashmir is not to 
Pakistan's clamour. Rather it will create a heed- 
ache for Islamabad as similar demands are bound 


z 


to come up in the so-called Azad Kashmir area. | 


And as the two parts of Kast.mir attain a degree 
of autonomy, the barriers between the two will 
break down. And the emergence of a genuine 
island of peace and harmony may help to usher 


kr 


in a perspective of peace, tranquility, amity and . 


mutual goodwill between the two distant 
neighbours—India and Pakistan. || 
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Looking at the History of Indo-Aryans 


RAJESH KOCHHAR 


‘he ancient history of the Indo-Aryans 
presents the curious spectacle of being 
most.y in the minds of the people. Placing it in a 
consistent geographical and archaeological con- 
text has never been an entirely satisfactory 
exercise because of the absence of reliable source 
material. "e 

The sacrosanct, truthfully preserved Rigveda? 
is a valuable benchmark with many incidental 
histovical references but by itself it is no book of 
history. The traditional history was recorded in 
the P ranas and the epics which however were not 
considered sacred. were at various times 
recasi to meet the requirements of the priests and 
the prevailing norms and values of the audience. 
So that now they tell us more about the ancient 
historians than ancient history. 

Nevertheless, unlike the early Indologists who 
proucly treated the Rigveda as a symbol of the 
pristine joint Indo-European heritage and con- 
demned the Puranas as representing native 
degereration, we must assume that the historical 
tradition ofthe Puranas runs parallel to that ofthe 
Vedas, and though mutilated is, in essence, 
genuine. 


Puranie Chronology l ; 

The Puranas? trace all royal genealogies back to 
Manu (son of Vivasvan, the sun), who is mention- 
ed in the Rigveda and is also known to the Avesta. 
Manu’s eldest son Ikshvaku is the founder of the 
Suryevamsha (the solar line), which includes, in 
decreasing order of seniority, the kings Prithu, 
Mandhatr, Harishchandra, Sagar, Raghu, and 
Rams. Manu’s daughter Na‘ married Buddha, son 
of Chandra (the moon), after whom the dynasty is 
known as Chandravamsha (the lunar line). Note 
the astronomical origin of both the dynasties. An 
early descendent of Ila is Yayati whose famous five 
sons .nclude Yadu and Puru. The celebrated 
Bharat, Hastin (after whom Hastinapur is named) 
and Kuru are descendents of Puru. It was 
tradit:onal for the various clans to be known by the 
names of their illustrious ancestors. 

The Puranas regard both Ram and Krishna as 
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historical figures. Ram is the 63rd descendent of 
Tkshavaku:So is Sita, whois Ram’s cousin 61 times 
removed. (This may explain the Jain and the 
Buddhist tradition of regarding the two as brother 
and sister. Significantly, Gautam Buddha is alsoa 
descendent of Ikshvaku.) Kaikeyi is not from the 
Suryavamsha; she belongs to a (minor). branch of 
the Chandravamsha, as is evident from the name 
of her son, Bharat. 

The Puranas say there are 64 generations from 
Manu to Ram; and 96 from Manu to the 
Mahabharat battle. The prefix Maha (great) refers 
to the embellishments of the war account rather 
than the war itself. The battle for the right to be 
called Bharat’s descendents was fought between 
cousins who were not related to each other or their 
celebrated ancestors by blood. This bloody battle is 
considered a landmark in the ancient Indo-Aryan 
history and is said to mark the beginning of the 
Kaliyuga. 

The Puranas provide only relative chronology. 
Ifany sense is to be made out of it, an absolute date 
must be assigned to the Bharat battle. The most 
quoted date is 3102 BC, which however is baseless. 
Its author is Aryabhata who, for the purpose of his 
planetary calculations, began his astronomical 
epoch from this date. Unfortunately, instead of 
calling it (astronomical) kaliyuga, which is 
obviously meant here, he choge to call it (for 
reasons of metrical poetry?) the epoch of Bharat 
battle. It is this mix-up between astronomy and 
mythology that has given currency to this 
unreasonable date for the battle. But surely, the 
custodians of the Puranas cannot have waited till 
AD 499 for an astronomer-mathematician to fix 
the date for them. 

The date of 3102 BC is unknown to the Puranas, 
which instead contain a bland statement that 1015 
(or 1050) years elapsed between Parikshit’s birth 
(shortly after the battle) and the coronation of 
Mahapadma Nanda (a low-caste who ex- 
terminated all blue-blooded kshatriyas). The 
Puranas also tell us that Nanda and his sons 
enjoyed the earth for 100 years. Dependenceon the 
Puranas ends at this stage. The Nandas were 
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succeeded by Chandragupta Maurya whose date 
of coronation is known from independent sources 
to be 322 BC. Thus the Puranas themselves 
suggest approximately 1400 BC for the 
Mahabharat battle. 

As we have seen this date depends upon the 
veracity of the 1000-year span between Parikshit 
and Nanda. It is not clear how this span was 
arrived at. One would have felt more comfortable 
if the Puranas had maintained records of ever- 
increasing time-spans leading to later and later 
dynasties before arriving at the final figure. As it 
is, not much faith can be placed in a solitary, bland, 
statement. F.E. Pargiter* has done an actual head 
count of the post-Mahabharat kings and arrived at 
a date of about 900-1000 BC. This dateis consistent 
with the generally accepted view that 
Indraprastha, founded by the Pandavas in the 
Mahabharat times is a Painted Grey Ware 
Culture.® 

With a rough date of 1000 BC for the Maha- 
bharat battle, we can attempt a reconstruction of 
the Puranic history. If we assign 14-15 years per 
generation, we can place Ramayan at about 1400 
BC and Ikshvaku about 2400 BC. An early 
Ikshvaku king, Prithu’ is credited with making 
the earth (Prithvi) yield milk and food. This legend 
commemorates the transition from food-gathering 
and hunting to farming and cattle breeding, and 
corresponds to about 2300 BC. Needless to say, 
these numbers are merely indicative. 


Tradition vs Archaeology 

Confronting Puranic chronology with the 
archaeological evidence brings home the point 
that we must make a clear distinction between the 
history of the ]ndo-Aryanson the one hand and the 
history of India on the other. Unlike the semi-arid 
basin of the River Indus, colonisation of the 
heartland of India, the Gangetic Plain, cannot 
have been possible in great antiquity. This plain 
was the seat of thick, monsoon jungles, which had 
to be cleared for agriculture. This clearing became 
possible only around 1000 BC, with the advent of 
iron technology (as against mere familiarity with 
iron ore). Therefore, no large-scale inhabitation 
east of the River Yamuna can be older than this 
date. That this indeed is the case is borne out by the 
archaeological evidence? that has been dug up 
from the breadth of the country, from Delhi and 
Meerut in the west to Patna and beyond in the 
east. 
When archacologists tell us that Indraprastha 


(founded by the Pandavas) is older than Ayodhya 
(associated with Ram) it is time to seek a fresh 
interpretation of the literary documents. Some 
scholars have gone to the extent of saying that the 
Mahabharat is older than the Ramayan as far as 
historicity is concerned. This view is untenable. No 
purpose will have been served at any stage by 
reveraing the chronology of Ram and Krishna. We 
should therefore assume that the tradition in 
essence is correct. If the Puranic history is not 
bunk, it must be the geography that is misplaced. 

It is well established, mostly on linguistic 
grounds, that India is not the original home of the 
Indo-Aryans. This finds support from the 
Puranas. Early kings like Pururavas Aila are asso- 
ciated with trans-Himalayas. The Puranas talk of 
Uttar Kurus as distinct from the Kurus. Conclu- 
sive proof for the non-Indian connection of the 
Indo-Aryans comes from an unexpected quarter, 
that is, astronomy.” The ancient astronomical text, 
Vedanga Jyotisha, records the statement that the 
ratio of the longest night to the shortest day is 3:2. 
Day and night are equal at the equator. As we go 
to higher latitudes, nights become longer. The 
Vedanga Jyotish observations do not conform to 
Indian latitudes; it holds for a rather northerly 
latitude of 35°N, corresponding to North Afgha- 
nistan or Central Asia. 
Sarayu and Sarasvati l 

We shall argue that the Rigvedic (chalcolithic) 
Indo-Aryans were stationed in Central Asia, 
Afghanistan and the Punjab in that order, and. 
that the bulk of Rigveda was composed in 
Afghanistan. The Rigveda retains memories of 
Aryan migration. When the Rigvedic seer 
beseeches, ‘Let us not go from thee to distant 
countries’, he is obviously saddened by his 
unsettled, nomadic life. The Rigveda uses the 
word Sindhu in the generic sense ofa river as well 
as for the River Indus. Probably, Sindhu meant a 
river till the Indo-Aryans reached the Indus, 
which is mightier than any river they had seen 
before. So they named it Sindhu, The River. 
Rigveda is familiar with Afghanistan.*It mentions 
the rivers Kubha (Kabul), Suvastu (Swat), and 
Krumu (Kurrum). It also mentions Gomati which, 
as is clear from the context, is Gomal, another 
western tributary ofthe Indus, and not the Gomati 
of east Uttar Pradesh. We thus have here an old 
name transferred to a new locality much like the 
Europeans carrying the old names to the New 
World. 
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It is clear on archaeological grounds that the 
present-day Sarayu in east UP cannot be the 
Rigvedic Sarayu, which must then be the Avestan 
Horeyu, the modern Harirud on whose banks 
Herat is situated. In one passage of the Rigveda, 


Sarayu is mentioned alongwith Rasa (Avestan' 


Ranha), Anitabha and Kubha; in another along- 
with Sarasvati and Sindhu (alliteration? three 
mair rivers of the region?). 

Tte main problem of Indo-Aryan geography is 
still the identification of the ancient River 
Sarasvati. The Rigveda calls Sarasvati‘naditama’, 
the Hremost of rivers, and deacribes it at some 
length. Sarasvati is a long, mighty river, starting 
from the mountains and going to the sea. It has a 
number of tributaries and flows in a region where 
there are other rivers. The banks ofSarasvati were 
the s3ats of learning and saw the composition of 
many Vedic hymns. So much so that the name was 
giver. to the goddess of learning. In this context, it 
is important to take note® of recent satellite 
imag-ng of North India alongwith the actual field 
work What is today the minor stream of Ghaggar 
was cnce a mighty river, with a 6-8 km wide bed. 
Satluj flowed into it and so did palaso-Yamuna. It 
is possible but not certain that the perennial 


Ghaggar reached the Rann of Kutch without. 


meet:ng Indus. Chain of tectonic movements 
reduced Ghaggar to its present state, transferred 
Satluj to the Indus system, and moved palaeo- 
Yamuna eastward into Ganga. 

Tha current trend among scholars is to identify 
the oki Ghaggar with the Rigvedic Sarasvati: dry 


‘channel of Hakra is then equated with 


Drishadvati. Though this hypothesis appears to be 
attractive at firat sight, it is untenable on several 
counts. First, the Rigvedic poets are familiar with 
the whole course of their Sarasvati. It is not at all 
clear how they would have known the whole of 
Ghagzar from the lower Himalayas down to the 
Rann of Kutch in the chalcolithic age when the 
Indo-Aryans and the Harappans must have been 
co-exi3tent but spatially separated. The second 
objection is even more serious. If Satluj flowed into 
Ghaggar, then Ghaggar cannot be the Sarasvati. 
Satluj (Shutudri) is a named river in the Rigveda 
and there is no suggestion whatsoever that it is 


‘assocmted with Sarasvati. The two rivers aseo- 


ciated with Sarasvati are Drishadvati and Apaya, 
and none of them can be the same as Satluyj. 

As a matter of fact, the explicitly 
associates Satluj with Beas. We have it on the 
authozity of Sayana that Vishvamitra, the priest 
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of King Sudas, on reaching the confluence of 
Shutudri and Vipas, addreased to make them 
fordable (RV 3.33). This implies first croasing of 
the rivers. It is therefore unlikely that at the time 
any major Indo-Aryan inhabitation existed east of 
Satluj. 

, Interestingly, it is possible to date the Indo- . 
Aryan arrival at Satluj. Sudas is only two gene- 
rations later than Ram and therefore belongs to 
the same period, that is, about 1400 BC. The date 
is significant because at about the same time there 
occurred the westward migration of Indo-Aryans 
to the Hurrian state of Mittani. It is comforting to 
find some independent corraboration for the facts 
hidden in the Puranas. 

Thus in 1400 BC, Satluj was a part of the Indus 
system. We now know that earlier in the 
Harappan period (c. 2200-1700 BC) Satluj was a 
tributary of the Ghaggar. It is therefore significant 
that the Vedic name Shutudri was later changed 
into Shatudru (flowing in hundred channels). 
Indo-Aryans by themselves could not have known 
about the westward shift of Satluj. The change of 
name therefore implies assimilation of the 
Harappan knowledge into the Indo-Aryan lore. 

We now return to the question of the identifi- 
cation of the Rigvedic Sarasvati. The region of 
Afghanistan and Punjab contained three main 
river systems: the Helmand, Indus and-Ghagpar. 
Any of these three can have loosely fitted the 
Rigvedic description of the naditama. We must 
now see if Helmand can fit the bill. Coming from 
the northwest, the Indo-Aryans are likely to have 
first encountered the Helmand before Indus or 
Ghaggar (if it was worth noting). The literature of 
the ancient Iranians, the blood brothers of Indo- 
Aryans, points towards the Indo-Aryans’ fami- 
liarity with Afghanistan in general and Helmand 
in particular. - 

On the 16 lands created by Ahura Mazda,’ three 
are known to the Rigveda by phonetically 
equivalent names. These are Horayy (Sarayu), 
Haraivati (Sarasvati), and Hapta Hindva (Sapta 
Sindhvah). We have already seen that the Vedic 
Sarayu should be equated with the Avestan 
Horayu (and not the iron-age Sarayu to east UP). 

While it is not possible to identify the Indo- 
Iranian Sapta Sindhvah, in view of the fact that 
Harirud, Helmand and Arghandab are listed as 
separated Avestan lands, it appears that Sapta 
Sindhvah should be applied to a small district 
rather than the vast area covered by the five 
Punjab rivers and two others (as has been 
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suggested by Max Mueller and others).? 

The Avestan Haraivatl is phonetically the same 
as Arghandab, a major tributary of Helmand 
(known in Avesta as Hetumant). The Rigvedic des- 
cription of naditama Sarasvati does not tally with 
Arghandab, but with Helmand itself. Helmand 
rises in the mountains west of Kabul. In the begin- 
ning ‘its character is that of a mourtain river, 
flowing through valleys which are the resort of 
pastoral tribes’, Helmand empties in an inland 
lake (hamun) in Seistan after a 1400 km journey 
during which it receives many tributaries, mainly 
Arghadab (Drishadvati?). 

There is an uncanny similarity between the 
Rigvedic and Avestan descriptions. 

RV 1.32.12: ‘Thou has let loose to flow the seven 
rivers’. Bundahish® ch. 20-34: He conducted the 
seven navigable waters of the source of the 
Vachaeni river into the same sea, and made man 
settle there’. 

RV 6.61.8: (Sarasvati) ‘whose limitless unbro- 
ken flood, swift moving with a rapid rush comes 
onward. with tempestuous roar’. Yasht? ch. 10-67: 

. the bountiful, glorious Hetumant swelling its 
white waves, rolling down its copious floods’. 

The Vedic Yamuna is associated with the 
Sarasvati-Drishadvati region. Shrauta Stura of 


Latyayana says (10, 19, 8-9): “Heshould proceed on - 


the southern bank of Drishadvati. When he has 
reached the armah (an abandoned village) 
whencefrom she springs, he should offer his 
offering, and descend into Yamuna.... in the 
vicinity of the place (called) Triplaksha-vaharana’. 

If this Yamuna is in the Helmand district, as 
suggested here, it is easy to make geographical 
sense of King Sudas’ war exploits. He defeated his 
enemies on Yamuna, and then again, in the battle 
of ten kings, on the River Ravi. We have already 
seen that he later arrives on the confluence of Beas 
and Satluj. There is thus an expected eastward 
migration. If Yamuna is placed east of Satluj, as a 
tributary of Ghaggar or present-day Ganga, then 
Sudas’ east-west movement look rather confused. 

The Vedic literature, but not Rigveda itself, 
clearly implies two Sarasvatis, which we may call 
the naditama Sarasvati and vinashana Sarasvati. 
When the Indo-Aryans abandoned the Helmand 


district and moved east of Satluj, they brought the ` 


old names with them for re-use. It was probably at 
this stage that Ghaggar was named Sarasvati (a 
minor stream in the neighbourhood still carries 
the name). Panchavimsha Brahmana and 
Jaiminiya Brahmana Upanishad? mention 
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Ayodhya and Binoo \ 


Vinashana as the place where Sarasvati 
disappears into the sands. This is certainly. the 
new Sarasvati. They also name a locality Plakaha 
Prasarvana, 40 yojanas distant from Vinashana, 
where Sarasvati reappears. Significantly the 
Rigvedic sutras, which are definitely older, use the 
same name to denote the source of the river. It is 
thus clear that we habe here an instance of the re- 
use of the name of-the river as well as'of an 
associated locality. ` i 

Even ifthe bulk of Rigveda was composed onthe 
banks of Helmand, the canon was completed in 
India. This is maintained by the tradition that the 
Vedas were arranged in the Mahabharat times 
and is borne out by the fact that Devapi and his 
brother King Shantanu are named in the Rigveda. 
This happened shortly before the Bharat battle, 
that is, about 1000 BC. 

When the Indo-Aryans moved further 
eastwards and came to the Ganga, they gave it the 
first name available from the nadistuti; Ganga in 
any case being a minor river in Rigveda had no 
connotation whatsoever. Yamuna means nothing 
more than twin and is a natural name for a major 
tributary. The real Sarasvati was by this time long 
forgotten; it was now made into an invisible 


. stream. Thus in its transition from naditama to 


vinashana to a myth, the River Sarasvati traces 
the stepwise history of the Indo-Aryan movement 
from Afghanistan to the Ganga plains. 
i: 

We haveargued that the Indo-Aryans were once 
stationed at a rather high latitude of 35°N, lived 
for a time in Afghanistan and Punjab, and did not 
venture east of Satluj till 1400 BC. We have placed 
Ram at about 1400 BC and the Mahabharat battle 
at about 1000 BC. The thick forests in the p te 
Ganga were not cleared till the Iron Age t 
logy was developed and one can archaeolo; 
trace the eastward progression of ee 
urbanisation after 1000 BC. Thus Ayodhya is 
dated to be about 800 BC. 

The early kings were merely petty), tribal 
chieftains with their capitals probably accounting 
for the whole of their territory. Wherever the tribe 
went, the capital went with że. The nomadic life- 
style of the early In lo-Aryans und their migration 
are not recorded in their literary documents. On 
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the contrary, the Puranas alongwith the epics 2 


made India the original home of the Indo-Aryans, 
backdating not only the geographical setting but 
also the later-day affluence and grandeur.’ 
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However, since no alibi can ever be internally 
consistent, one can detect contradictions in the 
geographical descriptions, in which references to 
the Punjab have remained intact but west of Indus 
has been replaced by east of Yamuna. A good 
exam le is provided by Pratishthana (Prayaga, or 
Allahabad). The Vayu Purana and others place it 
on the north bank of Ganga, whereas the Matsya 
Purara says it was on the east bank.’ Actually 
Allahabad is on the north bank of Yamuna. 'It 
woulc be wrong to attribute such mistakes to care- 
lessness. They must be seen as genuine bewilder- 
ment arising from dislocation of geography. 

A more serious case is that of Ayodhya, because 
of its association with Ram. As we have seen, 
present-day Ayodhya is not old enough to be pre- 
Mahabharat as Ram is. The Puranas place the 
Ikshvakus on the banka of the River Sarayu, which 
in ancient times must be the Harirud. Ram’s 
Ayodhya must therefore be located on Harirud. 
Rameyan accounts do provide indirect support for 
this Afghanistan connection. Kekayi’s father lived 
in Girivraja, identified with Girijak, modern 
Jalalebad on Jhelum.” In those ancient times, she 
cannct have married far away from her parents’ 
home So Ayodhya must be a nearby, accessible 
place. Bharat’s two sons, Taksha and Pushkara, 
founded Takshashila (modern Taxila) and the 
nearky Pushkaravati (known to the Greeks as 
Peukelaotis, now called Charaadda). To the two 
sons of Lakshman, Angad and Chandraketu, are 
assigned territories near the Himalayas, in 
Karapathadesha (the Padma Purana locates them. 
in Madra, that is, in Punjab)? Significantly, 
Ramcyan (4.39.20) states that Sarasvati and 
Sindku were to the east of the search parties sent 
after Sita’s abduction,” suggesting placement of 
the scene of action in 

If we place Ram at about 1400 BC and in 
Afghenistan, then Ravan’s Lanka could be a small 
island in the midst of River Indus that could be 
reached say via Bolan pass. Near the Arabian Sea, 
Indus, flush with waters from its tributaries, is 
large enough to pass off as a sea. Temptation to 
make Ravan a Harappan king should be resisted. 
For one, our Ram appears much after the 1700 BC 
demise of the Harappan civilisation. More 
importantly, Ravan hails from the same region as 
Ram, ifnot the same stock. Ravan is well-versed in 
the Vedas and has a respectable geneology that 
includes Kuber and is known to the Puranas.® 
More ver, as the German scholar Wilhelm Rau* 
has convincingly pointed out, the forts and citadels 
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whose demolition is recorded in the Rigveda do not 
correspond to the Harappan finds’ Ram itself. . 

Although he existed well before canonisation of 
the Rigveda, Ram is unknown to the Vedic 
literature. If Ram, who immolated himself on the 
banks of Sarayu, were to visit the earth today, he `’ 
will surely be surprised at the posthumous 
importance bestowed on him. Perhaps Ram’s 
importance lies in the fact that he lived at a time 
when Indo-Aryana were pushing eastwards. 

The geography of the Mahabharat times also 
needs re-examination. East of Yamuna was still 
thickly forested. All the participants in the battle 
must, therefore, come from the western region. As 
expected, the piece of land given to the Pandavas 
and the battlefield both are at the very edge of the 
then civilisation. The location of Hastinapur, 
however, is curious. The capital should be in the 
midst of the kingdom, and not out in the 
wildernees which can be reached only by crossing 
a jungle, enemy territory (Indraprastha), and a 
river (Yamuna). Hastinapur, named after Hastin, 
King Kuru’s ancestor, was the traditional capital 
of the tribe of the Kurus. However, curiously 
enough, King Parikshit H (grandson of Arjuna) 
was crowned not at Meerut Hastinapur but in the 
northwest, at Takshashila. It is likely that 
Hastinapur then was in the northwest; Panini 
does mention a Hastinayana (Greek name 
Astakenoi) near the confluence of Rivers Swat and 
Kabul. Another name of Hastinapur is 
Nagasahavaya. This name is significant by virtue 
of the fact that Parikshit was defeated and killed 
by the tribe of Nagas. Now, both Naga and Hastin 
mean the same thing, that is, elephant. The two 
names may simply be innocent synonyms. It is 
however likely that the Naga name for the capital 
signifies their acceptance into the Aryan fold. That 
the original Hastinapur may be in the northwest 
finds support from the fact that Parikshit’s son, 
King Janamjaya II, arranged for the recitation of 
Mahabharat in the Naimisha forest, whith was 
situated on the banks of River Gomati (Gomal). 

The present-day ur is characterised by 
layers of Ochre Coloured Pottery (OCP) and Red 
and Black Ware lying below the Painted Grey 
Ware. It would be valuable to find out as to which 
epoch of the Puranic history does this Hastinapur 
belong. It is encouraging to note that the Puranic 
description of its later flooding does find 
archaeological corraboration. 

History is not the mythology of the dead. The 

(Continued on page 22) 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Analysing Malaise Afflicting Public Sector 


ARUN GHOSH 


t is difficult to review a book with which the 

reviewer is almost wholly in agreement— 
except for minor points of difference or emphasis— 
because the objectivity required in acritical review 
of any study or research work calls for a totally 
dispassionate view of the logic, the style and the 
content of the study. And when one is in broad 
agreement with the basic premises, the broad 
approach and the conclusions of a book, one feels 
both cheated and embarrassed, because a book 
review becomes dull and uninteresting if it is 
nothing but a string of 
homilies. 

Ramasway Iyer’s creden- 
tials in regard to the subject 
on which he has expounded 
his views are impeccable. He 
was, for several years, asso- 
ciated with the Economic Administration Reforms 
Commission (in brief, the LK. Jha Commission). 
He had spent a couple of years in the International 
Centre for Public Enterprises (ICPE) in Ljubljana. 
As Secretary to the Government of India, he has 
been administratively in charge of many public 
enterprises. As a member of the Public Enterprises 
Selection Board (PESB) he has had an opportunity 
to intereview aspirants to executive positions in 
public enterprises, and to interact with the 
government as a member of the PESB. 
Ramaswamy Iyer has thus seen both the bright as 
well as'the seemier side of public enterprises and 
their functioning, has studied them, has worried 
about them. 

There is one aspect of the book which is quite 
astonishing, Ramaswamy Iyer is essentially a 
“finance” expert; he has, by hisown admiasion, had 
no formal training in law and legal matters. And 
yet his analysis of ‘Public Enterprises and Article 
12 of the Constitution’ should put many legal lumi- 
naries to shame. And, for a bureaucrat, the range 
of his reading on the subject, from purely theo- 
retical analyses by economic experts to practical 


The reviewer, a distinguished economisi, is a 
former Member of the aaa ate 


A Grammar of Public Enterprses— 
Exercises in Clarification by Ramaswamy 


R. lyer; Rawat Publications, Jalpur (for 
Centre for Policy Research, New Delhi); 
1991; pp. 220; Rs. 200. 





studies by management experts, is Py 
extensive. 

As Ramaswamy Iyer has stated in his Epilogue, 
the “book is not an apologia for public enterprises”. 
Nor is the book “an argument for the establish- 
ment of new public enterprises or even the 
maintenance of all the existing ones”. What the 
author has attempted to do is to examine the 
conditions on the ground in India—the situation 
we have inherited in 1991—to look into the 
strengths and weaknesses of public enterprises, to 
delve into the causes of the 
present malaise in many 
public enterprises, and to 
seek a pragmatic, realistic 
solution for getting these 
enterprises to subserve the 
objectives for which they 
were set up. In Ramaswamy lyer’s words: 

The book is addressed to diverse grou 


government officials, members of Parament, jüdges, 
auditors, managers, academics and, students of 


management, the media and the general public... 


Shorn ofthe Appendix (summarising one part of- 


the Jha Commission Report), the book is a short 
one of 173 pages, and it is hoped that the book will 
be not only read but also its contents debated in the 
coming days by Parliament and by the govern- 
ment, so that action is urgently initiated to 
improve the performance of the public sector. 

There is need for such a debate today. There is 
asneaking suspicion among many observers of the 
Indian economic scene today that the thinking of 
the IMF/World Bank in regard to moving over toa 
“market-oriented” economy may influence—in 
fact, is influencing—our economic policy-makers 
which tends to make public enterprises a sort of 
“burden” (or the wages. of past sins) that the 
present generation has to shoulder, and that the 
sooner the country can get rid of this appendage 
the better it would be for the “globalisation” of the 
Indian economy. We are not discussing the latter 
issue at this juncture; but what we are concerned 
with is the role and the functioning of public 
enterprises in India. 

There are several points that one must 
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necesenrity consider in this context. First, the 
central theme running through the latest World 
Development Report (published by the World 
Bank) is that governments ofdeveluping countries 
shoulc focus more on “social infrastructure” (like 
education, health, and even economic infrastruc- 
ture like roads), and move out of industrial, busi- 
nees and commercial endeavours. One is tempted 
to ask in this context: if the government is per se 
inefficient, why should one assume the govern- 
ment to be efficient in the provision of infra- 
structnre? Ofcourse, the two types of activities are 
- gomewhat different; and an administration which 
is efficient in either emergencies (like flood or 
famine relief) or the provision of social infrastruc- 
ture (like education and health) may not be equally 
efficieat in taking commercial decisions. 
Ramaswamy Iyer has addreesed himself to this 
question: what are the specific reasons for the exe- 
cutives of government enterprises not displaying 
the same initiative and deftness as their private 
sector counterparts do, or their brethren in 
admin stration demonstrate? If there are some 
specifi: handicaps and limitations, what are they, 
and hcw can they be removed/minimised? i 

A second point which is not realised js that the 
Indian Railways as well as the postal services are 
essent.ally of the nature of commercial enter- 
prises; that they constitute the largest railway/ 
postal systems in the world; and that while there 
is always room for improvement, they are run 
reasonably well. Indeed, among public enter- 
prises, there are some which are the envy of 
private enterprise, despite all the hurdles and 
handicape that their executives have to face. One 
could take examples, but that is hardly necessary. 
One has also to note that for every successful 
private enterprise, perhaps there is one equally 
unsuccessful; that industrial “sickness” is not a 
disease specific to public enterprises but equally— 
maybe the more so—applicable to private 
enterpzises. 

But the above point is neither here nor there. 
The two relevant issues in this context are: (a) is 
public 2nterprise consistent with the exercise of 
“innovativeness” and new initiatives necessary for 
success in a competitive world? and (b) If the 
government chooses to make an investment after 
y agreat deal ofacrutiny and study, why should it go 
awry, end are there ways that the efficiency and 
productivity of public enterprises can be 
improved? Ramaswamy lyer deals explicitly with 
the pr2mise that the public enterprises exist 
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already; what precisely should one do to make 
them efficient, or is “privatisation” the only 
remedy? 

A third point which needs to be kept in mind by 
those who are trying to introduce “structural 
readjustment” of the Indian economy is that as of 
today, infrastructure as well as most key inter- 
mediates are produced by public enterprises. 
Hence, international competitiveness and attem- 
pts at “globalisation” are likely to be elusive goals 
if infrastructure costs and the price of key inter- 
mediates cannot be brought down, if the product- 
ivity and efficiency of public sector enterprises 
cannot be improved. 

As Ramaswamy Iyer has persuasively argued, 
“privatisation” does not provide the answer, partly 
because the private sector lacks the resources in 
terms of both money and managerial capability to 
take over all public enterprises. What the propo- 
nents of privatisation want is to grab some of the 
profitable, well run public enterprises at throw 
away prices. No one is really interested in taking 
a look at the possibility of take over of sick public 
sector units by private enterprise. (Of course, 
there would be many takers of the sick textile mills 
in the heart of Bombay city, merely because the 
value of land in the possession of these sick mills 
would give a bonanza to any speculator, even after 
very generous compensation to workers; but then 
why should the NTC not follow the same 
technique, and set up, say, new, modern cotton 
spinning mills in more distant (and more appro- 
priate) areas, away from the metropolises, with 
the profits made from the gale of land?) 

At any rate, the “privatisation” argument—as 
Ramaswamy Iyer has pointed out—is a red 
herring because it does not addrees the funda- 
mental question of how precisely the efficiency and 
productivity of public enterprises can be improved. 

There is one point on which Ramaswamy Iyer 
has betrayed some degree of hremia: 
namely, the sale of part of the shares of (profitable) 
public sector enterprises to workers and even to 
the public. At one stage he has opined that raising 
resources through this means would involve loss of 
future resources; but in the concluding remarks he 
has come round to the view that this may help to 
improve worker efficiency and increase the 
distance between the government administration 


- and the government owned enterprises. 


Perhaps one should opt for the final concluding 
view. In fact, why should such sales (of part 
shares) be limited to profitable enterprises? If this 
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procedure were to be followed for currently loes 
making (but potentially viable) enterprises, one 
may have to sell the shares at a discount (while one 
could get a substantial premium on the sale of 
some profitable ventures like the IPCL and 
NALCO). This would be one way to signal the 
extent to which the capital of some public 
enterprises needs to be written down. One could 
therefore kill several birds with one stone, the 
issue of the raising of resources (for, more invest- 
ment on education, for employment guarantes, 
etc.) being an important one, 

There are several issues discussed by 
Ramaswamy lyer—in particular, the relationship 
between the government and public enterprises, 
Article 12 of the Constitution vis-a-vis public 
enterprises and the role of the Comptroller and 
Auditor General (CAG) in relation to public 
enterprises—which call for deep introspection on 
the part ofall concerned, namely, the government, 
Parliament, the CAG, the executives of public 
enterprises. One hopes that both politicians and 
senior bureaucrats, as well as professional mana- 
gers, will find time to go through at least these 
(rather short) chapters, and ponder over the 
issues. For, as a condition precedent to the success 
of the “globalisation” of the economy—towards 


which we appear to be proceeding pell mell—there 
is need for introspection about the ways of raising 
the bas of productivity in this country, which 
involves on the one hand the education, health and 
improvement of the skills of the people, and on the 
other hand, the improvement of efficiency and 
productivity of public enterprises (which provide 
the infrastructure and key intermediates). Just as 
“competition” cannot improve the education, skills 
and health of the population, government ‘fiats’ 
cannot improve the efficiency and productivity of 
public enterprises. Most importantly, the pursuit 
of “structural reform” can be a chimera without 
reform of the public sector. 

Ramaswamy lyer'’s book calls for wide study. It 
calls for an early national debate on the issues 
raised. It calls for urgent action, generally on the 
lines recommended. Leastwise, Parl-ament 
should demand that the government come frward 
with a “White Paper” on its approach ta public 
sector enterprises, something that was recom- 
mended by the Jha Commission as far back as 
1984. 

One may conclude by saying that Ramaswamy 
lyer's book should be compulsory reading for all 
politicians and senior civil servante/manegers of 
enterprises. | 





RAJESH KOCHHAR: Indo-Aryans 
(Continued from page 19) 


ancient history of the Indians probably lies buried 
outside India. It should be possible to archaeo- 
logically trace the migration of the Indo-Aryans 
from thesteppes of Central Asia down to the plaing 
of Ganga. The Puranic accounts can provide 
valuable clues provided their exaggerativns and 
geographical obsession with the Indian 
subcontinent are suitably discounted. | 
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Schools of Thought 


VIMAL BALASUBRAHMANYAN 


here’s a theory which keeps bobbing up in 
critiques on child labour that the only way 
to eradicate it is by making schooling compulsory. 
It is argued that other countries have done it 
despite the dependence of poor families on the 
income of children and there is no legitimate 
excus2 for not making education compulsory by 
law. 


who ere trying to do something in this matter of 
reach.ng education: to working children. Their 
exper-ence suggests that just as mere laws have 
failed to prevent children from being sent to 
work, so also legislation by itself is unlikely to 
ensurs that children will be sent to school instead. 

About two years ago Janaki, an experienced 
school teacher, alongwith a friend, started an 
informal school, Anand Bharati, near the hut- 
mente of a Secunderabad suburb. The children 
they aimed at were the eldest daughters of 
working class families of that area who were not 
sent to school because they had to baby-sit and 
do honsework. Their mothers went out to work 
as domestic servants or as construction labour. 
Interestingly, many of the younger children of 
these families, both sons and daughters, did get 
sent to school. 

I won't go into the details of how these two 
women did house-to-house visits, identified target 
pupils, and how they persuaded the parents to 
‘spare these children for a few hours of study at 
the ‘school’—in the beginning it was just a make- 
shift classroom in a verandah hospitably made 
availacle by the local YMCA from 2 to 4.30 every 
afternoon, 

Of the four girls who joined when the ‘school’ 
first started (it’s hard to think of Anand Bharati 
as a school except in inverted commas), two 
dropped out within a week because their mothers 
couldr’t manage without their presence at home. 
Hight-year-old Bhagya dropped out after a month 
becauee she had to look after her newborn sister 
when ^er mother resumed work. Janaki recalls 
how she went to the little girl’s father, showed 
him his daughter’s: work and the remarkable 
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Wile I was in Hyderabad I knew two people 


progreas she had made, how he was impressed 
enough to agree to baby-sit for those few hours 
so as to enable the little girl to go to school.... Of 
course, it didn’t work very long, and so Bhagya 
who begged permission to come to school with 
the baby was allowed to do s0, the two teachers 
doing most of the baby-sitting! 

Another little girl dropped out because the 
whole family suddenly decided to go back to the 
village. One young pupil who was learning very 
nicely had to discontinue when her mother fell 
ill and she had to do her work in addition to her 
own. Incidentally, all the girls in Anand Bharati 
do paid domestic work in the mornings and the 
school timings have been fixed to suit their 
working lives. 

The children (and it’s a floating population 
with constant enrolment and dropping out) are 
taught individually because of the wide variations 
in their age, ability and previous knowledge. 
Regular attendance is a problem for many. One 
kid missed several days of school when her 
mother had to rush back to the village to repair 
their homestead which had collapsed during the 
rains. Children ofconstruction workers can attend 
only as long as work goes on at that particular 
site. When the labour team moves miles away to 
another area, that’s the end of schooling for 
those kids because there’s no Anand-Bharati- 
clone in every locality. 

One point that comes clearly from Janaki’s 
experiment is that unless this sort of informal 
schooling is made widely available in every 
small locality—even one extra kilometre can 
put the school beyond reach—an entire category 
of children will remain illiterate. 

The other point is the question of creches. 
Yes, I know the argument that creches in schools 
for girl-children only perpetuate and legitimise 
a syndrome which ought not to be encouraged at 
all. But humankind does not live by ideology 
alone, and if it’s a choice between creches and 
illiteracy, then surely the former is justified at 
least as a transitional measure during an 
unavoidable intermediary stage. 





For example, Janaki says that if she could get 
funds to run a creche as an adjunct to the school, 
a lot more children would be willingly sent to 
study. Seeing that Bhagya was allowed to bring 
her baby sister, a number of girls clamoured to 
be admitted and permitted to bring along the 
young babies in their charge, and Janaki had to 
refuse because it would be impossible to arrange 
for their care. 

What amazed me when I visited Anand Bharati 
was the passionate eagerness of the children to 


learn as much as possible during the. precious: 


two and a half hours of schooling they are able 
to squeeze into their lives. One little girl tells 
her teacher that she had a job offer to work in 
one more household but though the money was 
tempting, she declined because then she’d have 
to miss school. 

Although the parents needed persuasion in 
the beginning, they’re all tremendously proud 
of their children’s progress and happy to be able 
to make them literate. One father has even 
started having ‘ambitions’ for his talented 
daughter who has been doing so well that he 
wants now to send her to a formal school so that 
she can go beyond literacy and the three Rs. 

Clearly what all these parents need is not law 
to force them to send their children to school but 
a schooling system which will fit in with the 
compulsions of their existence. 

And it’s not as if the education authorities are 
unaware of this. A 1983 NCERT handbook on 
non-formal education (NFE) emphasises that 
the whole idea of NFE is to reach children 
unable to cope with the inflexible hours and 
rigid curriculum of the formal schooling system. 
Theoretically NFE is meant to teach children 
when they are free, at their own pace, cn easily 
accessible premises, and according to their 
capacity, aptitude and interest. NFE is also 
supposed to be structured so as to enable children 
to enter the formal system when they feel equal 
toit. 

NFE is probably the only feasible solution at 
present for large numbers of children, but 
obviously one can’t push it as a sort of universal 
and ultimate end-all. One also has to see’ what 
can be done to get more children into the formal 
schooling system. 

Shanta Sinha of the Central University, 
Hyderabad, gives me the example of the work 
done by a voluntary agency she’s involved with, 
in the Rangareddy district of Andhra Pradesh. 


Shrameekh Vidyapeeth has been conducting 
orientation and motivation campe for working 


children with the express purpose of drawing - 


them away from work -and getting them into 
schools. A case-study prepared by the group last 
year describes one such camp for 51 SC and ST 
children from about 12 villages of that area. All 
were working children, either doing unpaid work 


, -in the home and field, or contributing Rs. 10 to 


20 per day as earned income. 

Interestingly, despite the loss of the children’s 
labour/earnings, they were allowed by parents 
to attend the camp, and later also allowed to 
enrol in the free SC/ST schools (with hostels) 
run by the government. More interestingly, the 
economic reasons normally preventing parents 
from sending children to school were not found 
to be as compelling or insurmountable as generally 
assumed. The families adjusted by reorganising 
their work-roles, and despite the financial loss 
in terms of the children’s income, the group 
found that it was indeed possible to motivate the 
parents to recognise the value of education. 

The report comments that the mere setting 
up of schools is not enough to ensure utilisation. 
Motivation was posaible because this particular 
voluntary agency already had high credibility 
with the villagers having been involved in issues 
which matter to them: like, release and 
rehabilitation of bonded labour, and helping the 
community to utilise various economic schemes. 
(llliteracy as such is apparently not an urgent 
source of worry!) © 

But Shanta admits that the children who 
have benefitted from the group’s efforts are 
mainly boys. Getting girl children to school 
remains a problem unless they have the 
opportunity to attend as day scholars in schools 
which are not too faraway. Even.then many are 
unable because they need to be allowed to bring 


along younger siblings in their charge. Once 


“again, it’s a question of creche. 


The above examples seem to demonstrate 
that voluntary agencies can play a crucial role 
both in providing non-formal education and in 
stimulating enrolment in formal schools. Instead 
of more rhetoric legal remedies, perhaps 
more attention should be paid to such on-going 
efforts which are already succeeding in reaching 
some sort of education to working children. 

What’s really needed is a fresh new policy 
drawn from aT and indigenous experiences. 

| , a 
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India is the world’s largest producer, exporter and consumer of tea. 
The country produces from the ordinary to 
the best teas, yet the Indian consumer does not get to 
drink the best. That is why APEEJAY, which is 


This is pure Assam tea from our own tea gardens. 
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SEEMA MUSTAFA: BJP Politics 
(Continued from page 8) 


of satyagrahis to court arrest at Ayodhya but as 
expected the Kalyan Singh Government arrested the 
NF-Left leaders at Ram Snehighat, in the Barabanki 
district. The NF and Left members who had reached 
Faizabad earlier in the day were lathi charged and 
arrested while Bajrang Dal activists were allowed 
full freedom of movement, with the State govern- 
ment helping them-——with full police protection—to 
demolish temples at the site and hoist saffron flags to 
stake a claim to the disputed property. 

The Congress-I, with one eye on the by-elections 
and its essentially upper caste vote, once again decided 
to ‘abstain’ on this all-important and sensitive issue. 
And instead of taking the lead to restore the secular 
climate, it preferred to maintain total silence. A 
silence which it has still not broken. Except for 
pleading with the BJP Government and the VHP 
activists not to do anything which might vitiate the 
atmosphere-—-a plea which Congreas-I members are 
the first to admit is meaninglese—this party has not 
even tried to mobilise public opinion against what is 
going on in Faizabad and Ayodhya. A National 
Integration Council meeting was held where politicians 
of all hues gave lengthy speeches and came away 
with little achieved. 

The significance of the BJP's Ayodhya politics has 


perhaps not been realised by many. It cannot now be | 


dismissed as an election stunt, foritis nota harmlese 
gimmick to just collect votes. Through its sustained 
. campaign and total disregard for the law, the BJP 
has clearly demonstrated that a duly elected State 
Government can disregard court orders, flout the 
Constitution of the country, illegally acquire land, 
destroy public property, discriminate between people 
and people in determining who can enter a place of 
worship and who cannot—and it can do all this and 
more unchallenged. 

A State Government which is bound to protect and 
look after the interests of all citizens is today acting 
in a manner calculated to generate extreme insecurity 
amongst the minorities, not just in Uttar Pradesh 
but throughout the country. The shrine at Ayodhya 
has become a symbol of an age-old fight, which has 
intensified with the passage of time—the fight between 
fundamentalists and secularists. Regrettably, over 
the years, the secularists have yielded to the communal 
elements which have become stronger and more 
powerful. And today there is a government in the 
_ largest and perhaps the most communally sensitive 
State in the country which has not just shown complete 
contempt for the law but, in its handling of the 
Ayodhya issue, has been trying to show that the law 
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can be used to blatantly favour those who accept and 


propagate the fhacist doctrine being proferred by the ~ 


RSS and the BJP as against those who do not. Hence, 
while those challenging the BJP dictat are stopped 
on either side of Ayodhya, Bajrang Dal activists 
armed to destroy public property are allowed free 
access to the disputed site, regardless of the fact that 
the case is in court. 

There is a major similarity arising out of the 
obvious difference between what is going on in Uttar 


. Pradesh when compared to the situation existing in 


Kashmir, Punjab and Assam. In the last mentioned 
States the secessionist groups are using terrorism to 
challenge the State might. In Uttar Pradesh the 
State itself is the perpetrator and is using religioaity 
to promote fascism. All, however, are using their 
respective ‘ideologies’ (?) to de-stabilise and to create 
an acute feeling of insecurity amongst the people. 
Hence those who want to wish away the BJP menace 
as an aberration or a political gimmick are seriously 
underestimating the potential of the ‘Hindutva’ 
movement launched by this party. Or, perhaps are 
using it as an excuse to explain their own inertia. It 
is as dangerous as the movements in the border 


States, and has all the potential of breaking this ` 


country into little pieces. For every attack on the 
temples or the mosque at the disputed site is a blow 
on the secular foundations on which this country 
stands. If the foundation cracks India will disintegrate 
and it will then be too late to-save it. 

Time is definitely running out. The RSS, the VHP 
and the BJP are becoming louder and more confident 
with every passing day. The secular voice has tried to 
asert itself through the National Front and Left 
combine but it is still weak in comparison. It is time 


for the Congrese-I and all the so-called centrist forces / 
to realise that it is no longer a question of destroying 


a mosque and constructing a temple. In fact it never 
was but today this fact is before all those-who care to 
see it. The disputed shrine is just a symbol being 
used by a'fascist force to win support for its warped 
ideology as a means to grab power. It does not have 
the vision to foresee the consequences, having failed 
to learn the lessons of history. 

The fight, as the BJP plan of action on Kashmir 
clearly proves, now is for the survival of India. And 
not just the protection ofa mosque. Or, of Article 370. 
The fight has gone out of the arena of the 
fundamentalists—Muslims or Hindus. The battle- 
lines have been drawn. Between the fascists who are 
bent upon establishing a ‘Hindu rashtra’ based on the 


premise that one community is superior to another; 3 


and the patriots (the very word seems outdated) who 
have the vision to realise. the consequences of the 
BJP action and the will to stop it. | 
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Iran’s Bid for Islamic Revolution 


GIRILAL JAIN 


Palestinian-Arab Conference under US- 
auspices in Madrid, Iran hgs made another 
bold move for leadership ofthe Muslim world. This 
has Icng-term perhaps significant implications for 
India. as well. The denunciation of the conference 
as ‘traason’ has come from Ayatollah Sayed Ali 
Khamenei, successor to Ayotollah Khomeini as 
spiritual guide, and the call for jihad (holy war) 
and the killing of participants has been given by 
Ali Akbar Mohtashemi, a former interior minister. 
Trenians had convened a meeting of their sup- 
porters in Teheran in anticipation of the Madrid 
conference with a view to undermining the effort 
to hoid it. They did not succeed. But that did not 
persuade them to wait and watch. They denounced 


d n the act of denouncing the recent Israeli- 
et 


the conference as it opened in Madrid as a’ 


“confrontation with Islam” and as a “declaration of 
war cn Islam”, calling for the “death sentence” for 
participants “according to Islamic law”, to quote 
Mohiashemi. 

In view of President Rafsanjani’s silence, these 
declarations can be interpreted as part of an 
ongoing power struggle between the ‘moderates’ 
headed by him and the ‘hardliners’ led by 
Ayatollah Khamenei. But there is more to it than 
that. President Rafsanjani is apparently a prag- 


matist, keen to repair the damage to the eeconomy': 


caused by the eight-year-long war with Iraq, on 
the ane hand, and the radicaliam of the early 
period of the revolution, on the other. It is 
necessary for him to renew contacts with the West 
so that he can secure access to technology and 
invessment. 

In this enterprise, he has been eminently suc- 
cessfal, as is evident from the visits of President 
Mitterrand and other leaders to Teheran and the 
response of the Western business and industry. 
But if does not follow that he has ceased to believe 
in the Islamic revolution. If President Rafsanjani 
were not an ardent believer, he could have 
survived in that august office only ifthe revolution 
had bəgun to peter out and he could depend on the 
support of a power centre such as the army which 
is not infused with the revolutionary spirit. There 


is no evidence that this is the case. The revolution 
is alive and the army in Iran, unlike in Pakistan, 
for example, is not an autonomous institution. 

Tran has not been and cannot afford to be 
interested in a headlong confronfation since the 
end of the war with Iraq. In the wake of the Gulf 
war last winter, for instance, it quietly backed 
away from support for Shias in southern Iraq as it 
became obvious that President Saddam Hussein 
was still strong and determined enough to put 
down the revolt with a heavy hand. 

Since then, it has mended fences even with 
Saudi Arabia, which not only invited the US and 
other ‘infidel’ troops into its territory in an 
emergency, but continues to pursue a long-term 
policy of collaboration with the Weet. By the same 
logic, it has been helpful in the release of American 
hostages held by its supporters in Lebanon. 

But revolutions are known to mark time. The 
Soviet Union under Stalin is an example. The 
concept of socialism in one country was as much a 
signal tothe rest of the world that the Soviet Union 
was not interested in exporting revolution as it 
was an admission that after the defeat of the Red 
Army in Poland and the failure of the communist 
putsch in Germany, Moscow had to attend first to 
domestic problems. And during World War H, 
Stalin disbanded the Communist International 
(Comintern) in order to reassure his Western 
allies. The export of revolution truly began after 
Stalin’s death in 1953. The arms deal with Egypt 
in 1955 was the first move in that direction. 

By thesame token it is necessary for Iranians to 
mark time if they are not to court disaster. The 
collapse of the Soviet Union has given the United 
States and its allies a freedom of action which 
makes it dangerous for Iran to provoke them 
unduly. The example of Saddam Huseein clinches 
the issue. China is neither capable of, nor inte- 
rested in, trying to redress the power imbalance 
that has resulted from the disintegration of the 
Soviet Union. Of necessity, Iran has to follow a 
two-track strategy, tostrengthen itselfboth econo- 
mically and militarily, and preserve its Islamic 
appeal. It is attending to the first task under the 
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leadership of President Rafsanjani and to the 
second under that of Ayatollah Khamenei and 
other “radials”. 

Not that Iranian leaders are playing with 


divided cards. It would be surprising if there were ' 


no difference of opinion among them on priorities. 
Factionalism is normal in politics. The point to 
note is whether Iran’s twin needs are being well 
met under the present dispensation. Apparently, 


` they are. Both ‘radical’ and ‘moderate’ groupe 


existed when Ayatollah Khomeini was around. He 
could tilt towards one or the other, depending on 
his appreciation of the revolution’s requirements. 
Since neither President Rafsanjani nor Ayatollah 
Khamenei has taken his place, some kind of 
tension in the leadership is unavoidable. But its 
importance should not be exaggerated. Their 
partnership may bavean adverbial dimension, but 
it remains a partnership. 

‘Moderate’ Iranian leaders haves much reason 
to be concerned over moves to exclude Iran from 


` the US-supervised order in the Gulf as ‘hard- 


liners’. They must, therefore, be as anxious to 
undermine it as their supposed rivals. It may bean 
exaggeration to say that Washington is making an 
‘example of Iraq in order to send a signal to Iran. 
But it is inconceivable that the Iranians would not 
see it that way. Indeed, the Deputy President, 

Ayatollah Mohajerani, would not have criticised 


. the destruction of Iraq’s nuclear facilities publicly 


if that had not been so. Teheran is convinced that 

the security arrangements the United States is 

seeking to promote in the Gulf are directed 
againat it. 

By virtue of its geography, history, population 
and potentialities, Iran is entitled to regard itself 
as the pre-eminent power in the Gulf. It cannot but 
resent deeply an arrangement which denies it a 
decisive say in regional affairs. Under the Shah, it 
sought to assert its pre-eminence as an ally of the 
United States. The Islamic revolutionary regime 
was trying to develop a viable alternative when it 
found itself at war with Iraq, partly as a result of 
that effort, which involved appeals to the people 
over the head of governments. The Iran-Iraq war 
was barely over when Saddam Hussein plunged 
the region into one vast confusion: from which it 
has yet to emerge. Understandably, Teheran is 
busy working out an appropriate strategy. 

Tran’s alleged search for nuclear weapons 
should be seen in that context. The first significant 
report appeared in The Washington Post only late 
last month (reproduced in the ‘Jnternational 
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Herald Tribune on October 31). The US 
intelligence community has no doubt been 
following developments in the nuclear field in Iran 
for quite some time before someone decided to 
speak to The Washington Post. The alleged 
purchase by Iran from China of calutron 
equipment capable of producing highly enriched 
uranium has clearly been one ‘provocation’, and 
the statement by the Iranian Deputy President 
another. He has been quoted by the official Iranian 
preas agency, IRNA, as saying that “because the 
enemy has nuclear facilities, the Muslim’ states 
should be equipped with the same capacity.” 
Tran has denied that it is seeking a to acquire a 
nuclear-Wweapons capability, and China has said 
that its cooperation with Iran is limited to peaceful 
purpoees. But such denials are routine. While 
China’s credibility is. particularly low in this 
regard in view of its record over the years, 


’ especially in relation to Pakistan whom it is known 


to have provided even a design of a nuclear device, 
it is difficult to accept that Iran can be’ serious 
about leading the Islamic revolution and yet shun 
nuclear weapons. | 
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‘Meeting the Soviet Crisis 


SOM BENEGAL 


ur learned intellectuals and commentators 

reacting to the incredible changes in the 

Soviet Union have, alas, concentrated only on 
the international political fall-out. When they tried 
to look inward they could only criticise the Prime 
Minis-er, the Foreign Minister, the official spokes- 
man, “or their gaffes as they perceived. But no one 
realised the nuts-and-bolts consequence; to our 
country of this historic event. It required our 
pragir atic, but much maligned, bureaucrats to take 
a down-to-earth view and act. 

The Works and Housing Ministry, already over-. 
burdened with easing out firmly dug in ex-MPa, ex- 
Minis-ers, long forgotten and even discredited 
politidans in New Delhi’s spacious houses, now 
realised that it faced a new challenge. It would have 
to find space in New Delhi to house the 18 new 
embassies, consular offices and diplomatic 
`” compcunds for their staff. Here it underestimated 
the namber because it went only by half-baked 
newspaper reports. But it knew these would also 
include media organisations of all these new 
countries. As it is, even the cultural centres of the 
Americans, Germans, Japanese, Italians, the 
Frenca ete. etc. are all scattered throughout the city, 
away rom their embassies. To find accommodation 
for another 15 (or is it 18?) was going to be a big 
headazhe. 

An idea being developed was that one of the 
premiar colonisers and construction builders 
variously called Kansal, Bansal, or even Hansal and 
Dunsal- should be entrusted with this job. But 
resistance came from several public-spirited 
politidans that it should be distributed, in the 
highest traditions of democracy, evenly to all 
colonizers and builders. 

Many landlords also entered the picture argiaz 
that taey had existing palatial buildings from which 
they could easily evict the present tenants to make 
way, in the national interest, for the new premises 
required by the staff of these emerging countries. As 
one landlord, who owns 15 mansions in the heart of 
New Delhi said, “No need to look into the outlying 
suburæ, I’ve got them all here with all the modern 
facilit_ea operating 24 hours, except, of course, when 
the acthorities handling water, sewage, electricity, 
telephones, posts and telegraphs collapee. But, I 
think, i in support of the on-going democratic process 

in (wEat is it called, Russia or what?) we should all 
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rise to the occasion and give them the best.” 

But the situation was put in a clearer double 
perspective in the External Affairs Ministry in South 
Block in the nation’s capital. The Additional 
Secretary straightened up from his bent position 
before a large world map, particularly the vast 
expanse of Ruseia. 

“Well,” he asked the Joint Secretary who was 
standing by him, “What’s the score?” The Joint 
Secretary turned to the PA who stood, note-pad in 
hand, and said, “Well, what is it?” The PA coughed 
and made a quick calculation. 

“Sir,” he replied, “there are in Russia, fifteen 
union republics, sixteen autonomous republics, 
fourteen autonomous regions, ten autonomous 
okrugs and five autonomous oblasts. I shall name 


- them. Apart from the fifteen union republics whom 


we all know by heart by now, and there are Chuvash, 
Udmurt, Buryat, Ossetian, Yakut, Rone anaes 
Of the oblasts, there are—” 

“Stop!” sald the Foreign Secretary whs wassitting 
at the far end of his room where this operation was 
taking place. “Blast the oblasts. I want the total. I 
suppose they have all declared their independent 
sovereign status?” 

“They have, and that poses a problem for us. What 
stand do we take in the UN Security Council?” asked 
the Additional Secretary solicitously. 

“Have we a choice?” questioned the Joint 
Secretary with a discreet cough, at which the 
Additional Secretary glared at him. Mentally, he 
thought: “Blast him also.” 

The Foreign Secretary, a man recognised as one of 
vast experience having served in 67 posts abroad, 
and radiating awe everywhere in the Ministry, 
including the Foreign Minister himself (who, 
incidentally did not know the difference between 
Kamchatka and Kampuchea, neither of which he had 
ever heard of), said with his impeccable erudition: 
“The stand we take is the stand we have always 
taken, namely, to stand by our friends, to starid by 
the majority, and stand on both stands on principle.” 

“Sir,” said the lowly PA impertinently inter- 
vening, though humbly, “We too stand and wait to 
serve.” At this, the Foreign Secretary mentally noted 
that this young man was destined to rise in the world 
and that he would help in that ri 

But outwardly the Foreign said, “You 
realise our problem. We have to create sixty (am J 
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right?) embassies, consulates and other apper- 
tunances, not to mention those raw RAW butter- 
fingers, How do we go about it?” 

‘Tm afraid,” said the Additional Secretary, 
“except for the Russian Federation, and possibly the 
Ukraine, and not even the Baltic countries, all the 
rest will be seen as hardship posts. Some of them 
worse than the worst Asian and African hardship 
posts. Who will want to go to Bashkir, Chitin, 
Kemerov or Ugui-Ursk which can’t even be 
pronounced properly? Easier to get our boys to go to 
the Sahara desert than to these places.” 

A silence, a deafening silence, followed as 
eyebrows were knit, jaws were cupped, looks were 
diverted to the ceiling. The Foreign Secretary 
contemplated his shoes deep in thought, but did not 
fail to notice that the stitching on one side of his left 
shoe had given way, an imperfection to be 
immediately rectified. 

A discreet cough brought them allback to earth. It 
was the PA. 

“Sir,” he said, with due humility befitting his 
position, “IfI may venture to suggest, myself and my 
many colleagues have been through hardship 
positions and posts all our lives. Weare used toit. We 
will have no difficulty fitting into all these places in 
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whatever position you think fit, from ambassadors 
down to consular clerks. In the highest traditions of 
democracy and the highest norms of patriotism and 
loyalty to our motherland including selfleas service, 
we offer ourselves.” Another silence follows. The 
Foreign Secretary leaned forward: at last and 
stroking his chin said: “You may have put your finger 
on the spot.” 

That evening at the Gymkhana Club, the Foreign 
Secretary was entertaining a rather glum 
assortinent of ambassadors and High Commis- 
sioners from the USA, Britain, France, Germany, 
Canada, etc. The Foreign Secretary, being an 
observant person, noticed much to his surprise, but 
not to his astonishment, at the farthest end of the 
dining room the PA dreseed in impeccable dinner 
suit and black tie, holding forth to an enthralled 
company of eight persons who were full of i 
and merriment. 

“Blast,” thought the Foreign Secretary, supp- 
reasing a more appropriate four-letter obscene word, 
“This blighter will go very far, indeed, pushing out 
others along the line.” But, he consoled himself with 
a mordant sense of humour acquired over forty years 


of Foreign Service, “Ha, ha, thank God, T shall have: 


retired by then.” E 
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China Views the World 
(Continued from page 5) 


2.. American’s leadership is indispensable and cannot be 
substituted. 


3. Itimneceseary to form a partnership with allied count- 
_ rieæto equitably share both cost and commitments, and 
to cooperate with the Soviet Union to deter aggression 
and to achieve stability, prosperity and, above all, 


peace. 

4. The United Nations should be given a role to play in the 
new world order. Washington appreciated what the UN 
had done to America in the Gulf crisis. 

5. The new world order must be based on American values 
and ideals, which should flourish in the world so as to 
ultimately build a world whole and free, 

In addition, Bush’s “new world order” shows one 
characteristio—it pays more attention to the role of big and 
developed countries, avoiding the North-South problem. 


Obviously, Bush’s proposal is to create a structure and | 


world order that can maintain the US’ dominant position 
and promote the US’ interests in the world. 

Bush's attempt to implement his ideas on a new world 
order will meet with a number of difficulties, because there 
are mary restraints. 

First. there is a gap between the ambition of the US 
leaderatip and its strength. 

After: World War II, due to its superior economic, political 
end military strength, the United States occupied a 
dominant position in the Western alliance and the world 
from the 1940s to the 1960s. (The West called this period a 
peaceful one under the US rule.) With German and Japanese 
strength rapidly increasing since the 1970s, the US 
dominance has greatly bean reduced. Its economic strength 
has not been superior as it was during the post-War years. 
In the mid-1980s, the United States fell from a creditor 
nation tə a debtor one plagued by a huge domestic debt and 
budget and trade deficits. Although the United States led 
the Gulf war, it relied heavily on its allies’ political support 
and y on their fiscal aid. A US commentator 
pointed vut that a country which needed aid of billions of US 
dollars to fight with a developingcountry was hardly capable 
of im posing its order on the globe. The former UB Secretary 
of State, Henry Kissinger, said frankly that the United 
States lacked the strength to dominate the world and the US 
econom:e strength could not support its administration in 
interfering in the global affairs without any limitation. 
Senior aditor of the US News and World Report, David 
Gergen said: “At the moment, the White House and many of 
the President’s best and brightest are striving mightily to 
build a New World Order’, Far more critical is the creation 
ofa New American Order.” “Yet, just as Dwight Eisenhower 
warnedfour decades ago, we must realise that our national 
security rests fundamentally upon our strength at home.” 

The American people were jubilant.at the victory over 
Iraq in the Gulf war; the war eliminated the “Vietnamese 
syndrorie” of some American people. Same even considered 
that the Gulf war created a new American era. However, 
opinion polls indicated that such sentiments were short- 
lived, because the victory did not prevent the US influence 
from decreasing, nor did it eliminate the people’s worries 
over the economic problem and other serious domestic 
issues., 

A public opinion, poll conducted in March this year 

the American people had an extremely prudent 
attitude towards Bush's new world order. Over 80 per cent 
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‘of the people polled said they do not hope the United States 


plays an energetic role in world affairs; 86 per cant voted 
that the United Nations should play a greater role in the new 
world order. The isolationist sentiment of the American 
pecpleis a big handicap on Bush lahis offerts topush kis new 


issue of establishing a new world order, the United States 
stressed its leadership in order to promoteits interests while 
the West Europeen countries and Japan stressed joint 
participation and the establishment of a tri-polar world to 
ia ae vl ee ee 

and expand their own interests. The Japanese 
Prime Minister, Toshiki Kaifu, in his letter to Bush on 
January 9, 1990 seid that a tri-polar world—Japan, the 
United States and Europe-—must be seen as the main body 
of the new world order. On March 2 of the same the year, 
Japanese Foreign Minister, Nakayama Taro, in his speech at 
the Diet (parliament) reaffirmed that in order toset up anew 
world order, it would be necessary to strengthen the ties 
between Japan, the United States and Europe. 

The French President, Francois Mitterrand, publicly 
stated that the new world order must not impose peace 
under the US rule on others. He energetically proposed to 
that Europe would 


turn into a balancing force in the world and that in the 
process of establishing a new world order, such a balancing 
force was needed. The French Foreign Minister, Roland 
Dumas, also said that in the present pattern of the world a 
multi-palar world should be set up and the world affairs 
would not be dominated by one or two superpowers. Dumas 
also maintained that the United Nations Security Council 
should play a leading role in setting up a new international 
order. The German position is similar to that of France to 
some 

Britain has always kept its traditional and s special 
relations with the United States in world affairs and often 
supported the US stand, but it has not entirely agreed with 
the US new world order. The Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Douglas Hurd, pointed out that nobody should claim 
one country could decide everything. Neither peace under 
the US rule nor peace under the Atlantic rule is realistic. He 
warned the american people that thay should not 


’ monopolize the power after the Gulf war and not establish a 


ew world cider bie gh modelaconcsive ty Weshinera: 
Landon or other European countries. - 

Thirdly, the future US-Soviet relations are 
un le. 
The US-Boviet cooperation is a major factor of Bush’s new 
world order. Bush’s new world order could not be established 
without the US-Soviet cooperation. Bush appreciated the 
Soviet President, Mikhail Gorbachev's cooperation in bring- 
ing about the drastic changes in Eastern Europe, unification 
of the two Germanys, the settlement of regional conflicts, 
the ending of the confrontation between East and West and 
during the Gulf crisis, and he hopes that such coordinated 
and cooperative relations can continue However, the Soviet 
Union is now in serious disorder and crisis and its political 
situation is very unstable. Because of their common 
interests, they will possibly cooperate. But because their 


interests cannot be entirely coincidental, the US-Soviet 


relations will not be as smooth as Bush wants them tobe, and 
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frictions and conflicts will not be totally avoided. 

Finally, to impose the US values on the whole world gets 
nowhere. 

To propagate and disseminate the US values and 
ideology is always a major component of the US foreign 
policy. However, the world of today is a diversified one. 
Various countries have different social systems, ideologies, 
politics and economic models. Given such a diversity, to try 
to impose a social system, economic model and values on all 


issues. Each country has the right to choose its own system 

‘and other countries have no right to interfere in it. Human 
rights, in particular, have a broad scope involving special 

political, social and cultural rights which are often different 

in different countries. Other countries, however, have no 

right to interfere, To impose the values of a country upon 

another will aggravate ideological disputes between 

different countries and lead to tense relations. This js 

` contrary to the purpose of the establishment of a new world 
order. Therefore, some Western countries question the way 

the United States imposes its own values and political model 

on others. Because Bush's new world order uses the U8 

values as the pillar and foundation, the stability and peace 

which the new world order is said to seek cannot be realised. 

Moreover, Bush ignores the developing countries which 


constitute the majority of the world and this adds to the 


difficulties in pushing his new world order. In the present 
world any conception of a new world order which does not 
take into account the intarests of the developmg countries 
has no future. 
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US-Soviet Relations 
—A ‘Partnership’? 


RUAN ZONGZE 


ince the end of last year, great changes have taken 
g place in the Soviet Union’s internal situation and the 
US-Soviet relationship. Atone time Moscow adopted 
“tough” measures to maintain political and economic 
stability and to prevent the country from splitting. On the 
problem of the Gulf War, it kept Washington at a distance. 
Differences and frictions broke out, and thedegree cfmutual 
trust declined. In May this year Soviet President Mikhail 
even warned that the socalled “partnership” 
between the two countries might deteriorate to the Cold War 
time. Soon afterwards, Gurbachev aligned himself with his 
country’s “radicals” and was eager to meet with the US 
President, George Bush, in order to brief him ofhis country’s 
new reform programmes. The fluctuation indicated that the 
US8-Soviet relations are unstable. . 

„In 1988, soon after he took office, President Bush began 
to re-examine the US foreign policy, especially the poliay 
towards the Soviet Union. In May 1989, he proposed a new 
strategy of “beyond containment” towards Moscow. The new 
strategy indicated that America would ultimately “integrate 
the Soviet Union into the world order” through political, 
economic, diplomatic and military means. Meanwhile, 
guided by Gorbachev's “new thinking”, the Soviet 
Government continued its glasnost and perestroika pollay 
and emphasised the importance of improved relations with 
the US and other Western countries. Given this scenario, in 
December 1989, Bush and Gorbachev met informally in 
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Malte. They cam to a mutual understanding on both the 


of German unification. willingness to ~ 
set up a new relationship. By 1990, the US-Sovist relations 
had greatly improved. year, Bush and Gorbachev 
met three times: in W in , in Helsinki in 


and in Paris in November. One day after the 
outbreak of the Gulf war, the Foreign Ministers of the two 
countries held an emergency meeting to exchange views and 
issued a foint statement the Iraqi invasion of 
Kuwait. This was the first time the two countries cooperated 
in a regional conflict since the end of World War IL In 
November, both countries signed the Treaty on 
Conventional Forces in Europe and the Paris Charter for a 
New Europe, which involved 34 countries from Europe and 
North America. By then, both the countries had announced 
that their relationship had become a cooperative 


The US-Soviet “partnership” 
characteristics: 

First, the balance of power between the US and the Soviet >. 
Union tilted in favour of the US end its Western allies. On ^ 
major international issuas, the Soviet Union tended to be in 
agreement with the UB. In recent years, with the worsening 
of ite domestic situation, including national, economic and 
political strife in the Soviet republics and the “contracting” 

overseas, the Soviet Union's “superpower” position 
kas boen aa kaned renilting in its inability o cempeta with 
the US. In reality, thease two countries are not equal 


Secondly, both Washington and Moscow find it necessary 
to strengthen and develop their cooperative relations, but 
they also have different strategie purposes. Tha Soviet 
Union wants to maintain its “superpower” status and hopes 
that the US and other Western countries would support its 
reforms and help it to tide ever the difficulties itis facing. On 
the part of the US, it hopes that the Soviet Union would 
continue moving towards “democracy and freedom” so that 
it would ultimately become a member of Western 
Democracies. The US-Soviet cooperative relations are, 
therefore, based on mutual needs. 

Thirdly, the US-Soviet partnership is not founded on a 
solid base; it is rather weak. Cooperative relations between ` 
the US and the Soviet Union depend on where the situation ” 
in the Soviet Union is heading. The US Secretary of State, 
James Baker, said that this relationship would finally 
depend on whether the Soviet Union was willing to continue 
its reforms. Since the situation in the Soviet Union is in 


has’ the following 


(1) In January 1991, the US was greatly disturbed by 
Kremlin’s high-handed reaction to the disfurbance in 
the Soviet Baltic republics. The US even threatened to 
impose economic sanctions on the Soviet Union. Same 
influential forces suggested that Bush's Moscow visit be 


, Alexander 
mincing words that “difficulties” had arisen in the US- ~ 
Soviet relations due to the bloody events in the Baltic’. 
republics. Gorbachev reacted to Bush’s comment by 


depended 
of the political situation in the Soviet Union. 
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(2) At tbe beginning of the Gulf war, cooperation between 
the US and the Soviet Union was noticeable. But by 
February 1991, differences arose in their positions. The 
Soviet Union put forward a six-point proposal to salve 
the Gulf crisis before the ground war began. The US was 
dissetisfied with the proposal. According to analysts, 
the Eoviet Union wanted to act as a mediator in order 
to prevent the US fram emerging with a total victory in 
the Gulf war. However, the US, unwilling to be 
restricted by the Soviets, rejected flatly the proposal. 
Relations between the two countries were damaged by 
these events. This showed the dual character of the US- 
Sovist relations during the Gulf crisis—cooperation 
and strife. 
Shortly after the signing of the Treaty on Conventional 
Forces in Europe, Washington rapped Moscow for 
cheating on three mechanised army divisions by 
transforming them into marine corps. Some US experts 
algo sontended that the Soviets had moved thousands of 
tanks, cannons and other weapons to east of the Urals 
prior to the signing of the Treaty in order to exclude 
them from being reduced under the Treaty. The 
Secrstary of State, Baker, suggested in February that 
the Congress postpone ratifying the Treaty. 

The Soviets retorted, however, that they were forced to 

fortify thair coastal defence by adding one division to the 

Black Sea, Baltic and Northern fleets each because the 

United States excluded its naval force from the arms control 

talks apparantly in an effort to keep its navel superiority. 

Furthermore, they said, the three divisions were 

transformed prior to the signing of the Treaty. 

This row has affected the US-Soviet talks on strategic 
nuclear reapons reductions. Washington insisted that the 
conclusion of a Treaty cutting strategic nuclear weapons 
hinges or whether the United States and the Soviet Union 
can remove their differences in the conventional 
disarmanent talks. Moscow blamed Washington for a “lack 
of politica! determination”. As a result, the Treaty wes not 
finally signed until the end of July. 

The Soviets have also been repeatedly disappointed in 


(3) 


A Washing-on over its refusal of the Soviet disarmament 


initiatives. Furthermore, the US8-Soviet relations were 
complicated by a series of events, such as the resignation of 
Eduard Shevardnadze, former Soviet Foreign Minister and 
a “liberal” in Washingtan’s ayes; the postponement of the 
Moscow summit meating originally echeduled for February; 
and the increased power of the Soviet Union republics and 
the consequent weakening of the Central Government in the 
wake of tae failed August 19 coup, The coup also raised the 
question of where the economic reforms will go and who 
controls the vast stock-piles of Soviet nuclear weapons. All 
this has cast a shadow over the future U8-Soviet relations. 

For a ime, beginning last autumn, Gorbachev adjusted 
some of kis policies in a bid to get his country out of the 
were to nove towards a presidential government, push 
forward she signing of a new union treaty, step up the 
transition towards a market economy, strengthen the armed 


w forces and law-enforcing institutions, send troops to the 


+ 


Baltic republics, and halt ethnic separatist movements, The 
toughening of his stand was, according to some observers, 
due to tha following factors: the military and the so-called 
“traditional faction” were growing weary of his foreign 
policy, expecially the Soviet concessions over issues like 
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German reunification, Eastern Europe and European 
conventional disarmament; a worsening of social crisis; the 
establishment of numerous rivalling political organisations 
See ee which had threatened Gorbachev's 


E A E ETE ES E ook 
the US-Soviet trust, calling into question the US 
expectations of the Soviet Union. The New York Times even 
cautioned the US against the “wounded bear” of the Soviet 
Union. 

However, the signing of the “nine plus one” agreement 
between the Central Government and the republics of the 
Soviet Union on April 23 seemed to suggest to Washington 
that Gorbachev was back on the track of reform. After the 
August putsch, the Soviet Union recognised the 
independence of the three Baltic republics, the Russian 
President, Boris Yeltsin, further consolidated his power, 
and the Union was heading towards disintegration. These 
dramatic changes prompted Washington to adjust its policy 
towards Moscow. 


The foremost aspect of that adjustment was a 
reexamination of the US national security strategy. General 
Collin Powell, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, warned 
that the Soviet Union would remain the only country, now 
and in the future, that can destroy the United States within 
30 minutes. Early in February, the Defence Minister, Dick 
Cheney, stressed at an Armed Services Committees of the 
House of Representatives that the Soviet strategic nuclear 
forces are still being upgraded, and therefore the United 
States still needs to maintain a military edge over the 
Soviets. 

Even after the August coup, high-ranking US officials 
reiterated that although the Soviet Union was 
disintegrating politically and economically, it still 
maintains a formidable military force. President Bush told 
reporters on Septamber 2 in his Maine vacation home that 
the Soviet nuclear weapons still constitute a threat to the 
United States and the US defence force should not be cut. 

In beeping with the changes in the Soviet Union, while 
maintaining relations with Gorbachev, Washington 
increased contacts with the Soviet opposition parties and 
independence-oriented forces. During his Soviet tour in 
mid-March, Baker met representatives of the three Baltic 
republics, On May 8, Bush recaived leaders of these 
republics in the White House. In late July, after i 
talks with Gorbechev, Bush held separate talks with Yeltsin 
in Moscow. Washington’s ties with Soviet republics were 
further cemented after the August coup. By seaking closer 
ties with the republics, Washington intends to exert an 
influence on the process of the Soviet political 
transformation and to increase the US capability and leeway 
in dealing with the Soviet Union. 

On the disarmament issue, the United States has tried to 
bring pressure to bear an the Soviet Union by linking the 
Treaty on Conventional Forces with talks on the reduction 
of strategic weapons. 

However, to prevent the Soviet Union from being 
“Yugoslavieed”, a situation which might lead to a 
proliferation of nuclear weapons and a serious threat to its 
security, the United States in late September proposed that 
the two countries hald talks on large-scale reduction of 
nuclear weapons. This proposal received a positive response 
from the Soviet Union. 

On the regional issues such as the Middle East and 
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Cambodian questions, the United States continues to 
consult with the Soviets and listens to their opinions, with a 
view to exploring the Soviet influence in these regians to 
remove stumbling blocks to the solution of these regional 
conflicts, At the same time, the United States keeps 
vigilance against any Soviet attempt. For example, during 
the Gulf crisis, Washington kept a wary eyeon Moacowwhen. 
it attempted to play a mediative role. - 
The future development trend of the US-Soviet relations 
may be described as follows: 
(1) The United States and the Soviet Union will.try to 
: maintain the momentum of cooperation rather than 
confrontation in their relations, It is not accidental that 
the hostile relations between the two countries during 
the Cold War have developed into a “partnership”. 
Washington and Moscow need each other, and this need 
will remain strong for a period of time. The United 
': States wants to set up a “new world order”, resolve 
regional conflicts and prevent nuclear weapons 
proliferation, and it will not be able to attain these goals 
without the Soviet cooperation. Furthermore, a good 
relationship with Moscow is vital,to the US attempts to 


influence the situation in the Soviet Union and Eastern ' 


Europe. As‘to the Soviet Union, with its strength 
weakened, it will continue to stress the development of 
relations with the United States and other Western 
countries in an attempt to gain more financial aid and 


technology from them. For this purpose it will have to 


maintain a good relationship with the United States. 


The two countries will be more prudent when dealing - 


with iesues in bilateral relations and other issues of 
vital concern to them. They will make compromises to 
each other in order not to harm their relations. 
However, because the balance of power and the ganaral 
situation are unfavourable to the Soviet Union, Moscow 
"will make more concessions. 
(2) How the Soviet domestic iaten will develop will 
- have a decisive impact on the future US-Soviet rela- 
tions. Soviet economic difficulties and national crisis 
- are deteriorating and the Union of Soviet republics is 
- disintegrating fast.. The United States fears that the 
Soviet Union may stop its perestroika process or even 
drop beck ‘from its reforms. At’ the same time, 
- Washington is apprehensive of the prospect of a comp- 
- lete split of the Soviet Union, a situation in which the 
United States might find no one to deal with, the agree- 
ments on disarmament already reached between it and 
. the Soviet Union might not be observed and Moscow 
. might not fulfil its “international commitments”. 
President Bush said last January that the Soviet peres- 
troika is an indispensable factor in the improvement of 


the US-Soviet relations. Events such as what happened- 


in the Baltic republics, he continued, would probably 
make the perestroika process retrogress or even funda 
mentally reverse the process, and this process is vary 


important to the world and the development of a new: 


world order. By this “process” it is meant, according to 
Baker, that the Soviet Union should practise political 
pluralism and build a free market economy. 


(8) Although a treaty on reducing strategic nuclear. 


weapons was signed, the arms race between the United 
States and the Soviet Union has-not stopped. Each of 


tham reserves about 8,000-10,000, nuclear. warheads. `- 


Many more powerful, more accurate new weapons 


syetama are being built. For instance, a few hours after 
the treaty was signed, the US Senate passed a reso- 
lution requesting the administration to begin to build a ~ 
new anti-missile system. The Soviet Union fears that 
the US plan would violate the antiballistic missile 

treaty signed in 1972, thus endangering the imple- 
mentation of the treaty on strategic nuclear weapons 
and the prospect of talks on reducing these weapons at 
the nart stage. Although the United States and the 
Soviet Union agreed at the end of last September to hold 
a new round of talks on large-scale reduction of nuclear 
weapons, this will be a lang process and there will be 

. many things to haggle about. 

(4) Since roca iseun ‘are. lapel t5.itia seata 
interests ofboth the United States and the Soviet Union 
and the two countries have not eliminated suspicion of 
each other, their cooperation in this respect will be 
limited. They will find same areas where they have 
commori interests in resolving regional conflicts, so 
thay will cooperate. For example, both are concerned 
about the stability in regions like the Middle East and ’ 

don't hope that the Muslim fundamentalists will be in 
power. Because of historical and geo-political reasons, 
however, the conflict of interests bbtween them will not 
easily be eliminated, and thelr co-operation will not be 
wholebearted, but limited to same degree. | 

(©) Bilateral trade will be restricted not only by the Soviet 
economic situation and investment environment, but 
course, the United States will continues to provide the 
Soviet Union with limited economic aid, trying its best 
to draw Gorbachev close to Washington. Meanwhile, 
the United States will use aid as a bait to lure the Soviet 
Union to continuously take actions in ite 
The United States has only agreed to offer the Soviet 
Union the status, of an' “pseociate state” of the 
International Monetary Fund and the World Bank and 
provide it with technical assistance instead of large- 
scale financial aid. Although the United States promis- 
ed to give Moscow the most favoured-mation treatment, | 
this move can hardly bring any remarkable benefit to 
the Soviet Union in thensar future and help it overcome 
its present economic difficulties ' because it hás a 
shortage of export goods caused by declined production. 

(6) The foreign policies of both the United States and the 
Soviet Union are constrained by their domestic factors, 
and mutual suspicion and no-confidence still exist 
between them. In the Soviet Union, Gorbachev's 
Re iy ee ae 
After the failed August coup, Yeltsin is, 
increasingly overbearing. Gorbachev does ‘riot ae 
much room to turn in on internal and 
international issues. In the United States, Bush in pot 
only pressed by the extremely Right forces, but also h 
is influenced by the former US President, "Richard 
Noses, ahd the femer Berdar of Shoa, Hody 
Kissinger, who said that the United States should not 
put all its stakes on Gorbachev alone. I 

In short, the US-Sovlet relations will experiente upe and? | 
downs. Both Washington and Modcow will be more practical 


- in their approaches towards each other, seeking cooperation 


and even “partnership” on.issuæ vital to the interests of 
both, Such a trend will develop, but thair and even 
confrontations on some iseues will not be ruled gut. - E 
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W., do not believe in a rigid autarchy, but we do want to make India self- 
sufficient in regard to her needs as far as this is possible. We want to develop 
international trade, importing articles which we cannot easily produce and 
exporting such articles as the rest of the world wants from us. We do not 
propose to submit to the economic imperialism of any other country or to 
impose our own on others. We believe that the nations of the world can co- 
operate together in building a world economy which is advantageous for all 
and in this work we shall gladly co-operate. But this economy cannot be based 
on the individual profit motive, nor can it subsist within the framework of 
imperialist system. It means a new world order, both poltically and economically, 
and free nations co-operating together for their own as well as the larger good. 





(October 4, 1940) 
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No Peace for PM 


EDITOR’S NOTEBOOK 
here is no such thing as a placid, 
peaceful situation in Indian 


politica, never a dull moment. Low-key 
posture by the government has the merit 
of staring off the dangers of a confron- 
tation but never settles issues. 

The government seems to have realised 
that something has to be done in Kashmir 
and also in Punjab, but does not seem to 
know what really has to be done. One 
suspects that a blank mind is being co- 
vered ıp under protestations of its having 
an open mind. Charade cannot go on for 
long, ic then becomes an absurdity. No 
doubt there is virtue in being circumspect. 
After te spell of impulsive flamboyance— 
which rad at times landed the government 
and tbe country in avoidable hazards— 
its cercainly time for serious examination 
of issues and approaches. At the same 
time, taere has to be some palpable indi- 
cation of the government’s line of thinking 
on thes» items of utmost national concern. 

Meenwhile; the Prime Minister has 
to set h.s own house in order. The Congress 
party is caught in an unenviable position 
in Karnataka, where its Ministry has by 
ita own folly taken up a stand on the 
Cauve-y water dispute which is thorou- 
ghly urtenable both in law and by common 
sense. For Narasimha Rao as the Congress 
Presidant to pull up the Chief Minister, 
Bangarappa, might mean inviting a crisis 
within the legislature party which is by 
no meens a united team. But there seems 
tobe noother option left for the Congress 
but to direct the Karnataka Pradesh 

nee eee to abide by the Supreme Court 
ver 
In Tamil Nadu, a different 
of trouble has erupted oven the socalled 
confession of the former Home Secretary, 
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Nagarajan, implicating the DMK leader, 
Karunanidhi, of having winked at the 
LTTE killing of the rival EPRLF leaders 
during his Chief Ministership. This is 
being used as a pretext for whipping up 
anti-DMK frenzy, a stunt which is not 
unexpected from the AIADMK, but this 
may ultimately turn out to be seriously 
embarrassing for both the Congress and 
the AIADMK. 

Because, on the subject of backing 
the LTTE, none of the concerned parties 
has a clean hand. The AIADMK Chief 
Minister, Jayalalitha, could not possibly 
have forgotten that it was her mentor, 
M.G. Ramachandran, the posthumous 
winner of the Bharat Ratna, who had 
openly financed and given shelter to the 
LTTE even in the days of their depre- 
dations. As for the Congreas-I, can it 
deny that ita government at the Centre 
was the one that had at one time armed 
and pampered the LTTE while practically 
cold-shouldering the other Tamil militant 
groups, including the EPRLF? 

To single out Karunanidhi today as 
the only patron of the LTTE terrorism 
would not only be dishonest but will 
carry no conviction with the public in 
Tamil Nadu and outside. If Nagarajan’s 
charges have to be investigated into, it 
can only be done under the authority of 
a Supreme Court judge, but then the 
parties other than the DMK should also 
have to be prepared for many of their 
skeletons coming out of the cupboard. 

While such issues of minor relevance 
provide exciting fare for the public, the 
a can hardly afford 

eaf ear to the rumbli 


efforts to prevent it, the strike call by 
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the trade union bodies of the Left parties on November 
29 against the economic policy of the government got 
substantial response from the organised sector of labour. 
This is juet in the nature of an early warning. When 
inflation will take a firmer grip over the prices and Dr 
Manmohan Singh’s Exit policy would come out into the 
open, one can easily imagine the dimension of unrest 
the government will have to contend with. The pathetic 
manner in which the Ministers ware frantically trying 


to mialead the public on the eve of the strike by saying 
that there would be no cloeure of any public sector unit 
and nobody would be thrown out ofjob, has only helped 
to undermine the precarious position of the government 
on this question. No wonder the Finance Minister has 
been at pains to hide the IMF conditionalitiea oon the 
public. 

But how long will this hold? And what P that? 
December 4 © NC. 


For a New World View | 


n his return from the G-15 Summit at Caracus, the 

Prime Ministers emphasis on developing close econo- 

mic cooperation with the European Economic Commu- 
nity is significant. In a sense, its significance will be lost if it is 
taken as just an attempt to promote trade in a matter-of-fact 
manner. 

Narasimha Rao has underlined the fact that by next year 
when the European market will be Integrated—the concept of 
Europe 1982—it will account for 48 per cent of the global trade. 
This means almost half the world’s trade, and the Prime 
Minister has rightly pointed out the need for India to look at this 
integrated Europe as “a target area” for the expansion of the 
activity of Indian trade. This imposes special responsibility not 
only on the Commerce Ministry but on the giants of the 
corporate sector as well, and Narasimha Rao has correctly 
stressed that “we have to do a lot of homework here. Enormous 
work has to be done and it will be my endeavour to do things at 
the earliest.” 

India’s approach to the European Community has to be 
worked out on a broader canvas. It is not just a question of one 
region of the globe covering half the world’s commerce. The 
emergence of the integrated Europe marks a new stage in the 
world's balance of forcas—-both political and economic. Since the 
collapse of the Soviet Union, our political pundits have started 
talking of a “unipolar world”, that is, the emergence of the USA 
asthe undisputed world leader. Afterthe Gulf war, our strategic 
experts have been talking about the need for India’s military 
establishment getting closer with the Pentagon, implying 
thereby that it would be futile and dangerous for the country to 
plough a lonely farrow. And on top ofit all, Dr Manmohan Singh, 
our new Finance Minister, has been selling the idea of forging 
closer bonds with the US-dominated Fund-Bank in the name of 

Nobody in his senses would advocate India pursuing a policy 
of autarky in today’s world. However, it is highly problematice, to 
say the least, to pass off the subsuming of the Indian economy to 
the dictates of American pressure, as integrating India into the 
global economy. In other words, must we surrender with our 
hands up to Carla Hills’ bullies and blandishments? 

is the objective reality so far as asscesing the strength 
ofthe US economy today? By all accounts, the USA today is the 
world’s leading debtor. The corrosion of its so-called free-market 
philosophy is to be seen in the scandal surrounding the BCCI 
exposure in which American finance hes played no mean part, 
both covert and open. The spectacular slide-down of President 
Bush's popularity at home is ascribed to his neglect of the 
domestic programme. Which means that the US public is 
worried at the dark shadow of recession descending upon it. 
This means heavy cut in allocation for social services and the 
spectre of unemployment. The depletion of the American 
economy, it will soon be diagnosed, is due largely to the insane 
spending on military budget over the years. It is this craze for 
military spending in the Brezhnev years that has broken the 
back of the Sovist economy, so much so that the Soviet leaders 





today have to go round abjectly to the G-7 with a begging bowL 
The US economy is in the same soup, though naturally it is not 
as badly off as that of the USSR. 

In this context, one has also to take note of the fact that the 
G-7 itself is no longer a cosy club of the world's super-rich. 
Frictions and divergences have surfaced in that club. And it is 
necessary to examine why it ia so. For one thing, the emerging 
superpowers of today are Germany and Japan, and the USA 
having to keep company with these other two rivals. Since it is 
recognised today that it is the economic strength that is the 
determining factor in assessing the power of any country, it has 
to be acknowledged that the USA can hardly have the 
satisfaction of claiming to be the world’s sole superpower. 

In this background of the changing world scenario, it is 
necessary for our policy-makers to chart out the course for this 
country as being resilient and independent enough to be able to 
cooperate closely with all the three—Europe, Japan and the 
USA—and not just be awestruck with the USA as the new team 
in the Finance Ministry seems to be afflicted under the 
stewardship of Dr Manmohan Singh. 

India must be tied to no bandwagon—it must exercise its 
options independently. That was the genesis of its independent 
foreign policy forty years ago. This remains its key even today. 
Non-alignment in the new context—or, if you are allergic to the 
word, change it by all means—but the point to note is that we 
dont hitch our wagon to any one-pols star on: the. mistaken 
reading of the changing times. 

N.C. 


Wisdom for Moscow 


Moscow today is full of US Government representatives 
offering not the food, fuel or funds needed for the coming 
winter months but free advice. “Fluttering around like 
butterflies,” as one amused Russian official described them 
to me, these well-meaning emissaries from Washington 
preach the doctrine of salvation through imitation. .To 
ee ee adopt 
those of the USA. 

Clearly the United States has wisdom to offer a natoh 
struggling to emerge into the harsh sunlight of freedom. 
But much American advice smacks of hypocrisy. The 
world’s leading debtor nation, which evan owes back dues 
to the United Nations, is telling the Soviet republics how to 
handle their international finances! The folks in 
Washington who permitt sd BCCI to flourish and countless 
American banks to languish are counselling Russians on 
the establishment of a sound banking system! 

Theodore C. Sorensen, Former Special Counsel to 

John Kennedy, commenting in the Los Angeles Times, 

- quoted in International Herald Tribune 
(November 22, 1991) 





Report from Moscow 


SUMIT CHAKRAVARTTY 


The author, Mainstream’s Special Correspondent and Associate Editor, was in Moscow from 
November 6 to 23 to get an idea of the objective situation in the Soviet Union today. Here is the first 


instalment of his report. 


ae Soviet reality today is complex and daun- 
T sing. History is unfolding beore our very 
eyes. The country seems to be reliving the eventful 
days that preceded the October Revolution of 1917. 
The fate ofthe Union remains as uncertain as ever. 
So do3s the fate of Mikhail Gorbachev still 
desperately trying to get a leeway in his capacity 
as the Soviet President. The country’s economy is 
in the grip of a severe crisis whose intensity shows 
no signs of decline. Competent observers dismiss 
the claim of Boris Yeltsin, the Russian Federation 
President, that the economy would start looking 
up by autumn next year as wishful thinking. 
Sitt:ng in India one with an interest in Sovet 
affairs had been able to get some knowledge of the 
aforementioned state of affairs in the Soviet Union. 
But a Lird’s eye view of the situation prevailing in 
Moscow on one’s visit to the Soviet capital for over 
a fortnight in November was as fascinating as it 
was overwhelming. It gave one a measure of the 
depth cfthe crisis and simultaneously brought out 
the positive features of allout democratisation, 
reflected in the free expression of views (far more 
than ever before) as well as the operation of the 
free media. It is the latter which has the potentiality 
of play-ng a vital role in resolving the crisis facing 
Soviet life. 


+ 


SEVENTH of November this year was not an 
unusuelly gloomy day. This year the golden autumn 
and Babi Lieto (Indian summer) have been 
shortlived. Winter has set in fairly early but though 
the colc winds at times bring down the temperature 
below zero, that does not persist for long and the 
mercury has been frequently j jumping up above 
the freezing point. 

But -his was the first time in the history of the 


W country that the October Revolution anniversary 


was noz sponsored by the state. Of course in the 
evening of November 6 Gorbachev presented some 
state awards to a group of citizens and spoke 
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feelingly about “these days of October”, without for 
once being oblivious of the past in its totality, the 
positive and negative features, the superhuman 
efforts to build the country braving war, deprivation 
and the Nazi offensives on the one side and the 
inhuman represasions launched in the name of 
Stalin on the other. Uncharacteristically, he 
delivered a briefspeech wherein he gave sufficient 
indications of not having abandoned the concept of 
‘socialist choice’ even if he did not use that specific 
phrase. 

However, a large band of Communists, both 
hardliners of the Stalinist outlook and the refor- 
minded groups like the Marxist Platform, as well 
as Left-oriented individuals gathered at the foot of 
the statue of Lenin on Octyaber Square (let it be 
known that no statue of Lenin has been attacked 
as yet in Moscow) to hold a meeting, sing the 
Internationale and thereafter bring out a procession 
that culminated at the Red Square. It was done 
with precision and punctuality and it testified to 
the fact that the ideas of the October Revolution 
still survive the gale of the ‘market’ in today’s 
Moscow. In fact some of the participants frequently 
wiped their eyes while singing the Internationale. 
It was a moving sight indeed. 

The previous day, on November 6, that is, just 
on the eve of the October Revolution anniversary, 
Yeltsin had issued a decree. It banned the functioning 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU) 
on Russian territory. Why did he take such a step? 
Perhaps to prevent any show of strength on the 
part of the CPSU on November 7. Or, perhaps to 
demonstrate his strength and authority by which 
he thought he could break the opposition of the 
former CPSU bosses in industry and agriculture to 
his reforms. A conversation with Alexei Prigarin, 
a CPSU Central Committee member and a member 
of the Coordination Council of the Marxist Platform, 
failed to elicit any convincing reply. 

Be that as it may, the November 7 demonstration 
of Communists of different hues was not sought to 
be obstructed by the authorities. Of course, the 
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proceasionists did not carry any banner of the 
' CPSU (although several portraits of Marx, Engels, 
Lenin and Stalin were on display) but they did 
shout many slogans against Gorbachev and Yeltsin. 
Yet they were permitted to proceed along the 
Sadovoye Koltao (Garden Ring ) an which 

orders had been clamped down the day before. It 
means that the authorities (guardians of law and 
order) did not want to enter into any confrontation 
with the demonstrators. Their sole objective was to 
avert Aahas DAW oe cop oot oder and opponent 
of the October Revolution. 

‘The later tank out A Muck Paliek pidsssaibe 
from Lubyanka, that is, the pedestal of the statue 
of Dzerzhinaky (which was removed after the 
collapse of the August coup; in its place the blue- 


'  white-red tricolour of Russia has been placed on 


the pedestal) in front of the massive KGB building 
(which, Russians used to joke even in Brezhnev’s 
time, was the tallest building in the USSR as one 
could gee the Siberian labour camps from the top of 
the mansion). It was a procession of relatives ofthe 
. victims of Stalinist repression, mourning their 
near and dear ones devoured by the “revolution”. 
It terminated at the Kropotkinskaya swimming 
pool which, before its conversion into a swimming 
pool, was the place where stood the Church of 
Christ the Saviour; it was destroyed by Stalin in 
his orgy of annihilating all the symbols of Russia’s 
religio-cultural heritage. 


+ 


WHAT one experienced at the Red Square will 
remain memorable for long. Alongwith many others 
one found there hardline Communists who claimed 
' they still remained loyal CPSU members despite 
’ its dissolution. One met two of them, Vladimir 

Arkadievich Lizagachov and Pavel Ivanovich 
' Yudich, both young workers from the Leonozovsky 
electro-mechanical factory. They spoke strongly 
against not only Gorbachev and Yeltsin but also 
Ligachev, a hardline leader who lost the battle at 
the Twentyeighth CPSU Congress in 1990. But 
they were openly supportive of the August coup 
leaders—the State Committee for Emergency 
(known in brief in Russian as the ‘Geh-Kah-Che- 
Peb’). When one was talking to them one found 
another lady, a middle-aged one, who spoke 
passionately about the rot that had taken place in 
the society since the Twentieth of the 
CPSU (that unveiled de-Stalinisation) and the old 
values demolished one by one. She claimed she was 
not a party member but had an ideal that she 
mee tein Het aac aon yy be none 


the Young Communist League. 

She asked me if there was anyone in the world 
like Gorbachev who had demolished the very party _ 
that he headed. Someone in the crowd replied: “Of ` 
course, he did the right thing in the circumstancea. 
What else could he have done?” The lady frowned 
at him and snapped back—*I am not talking to 
you”—as I savoured the altercation which was 
illustrative of freedom of expreesion (in. every 
sense of the phrase) that the Soviets had been 
denied for decades at a stretch. 

Suddenly there appeared a couple of. young men 
with the banner: “November 7—Day of cur National 
Tragedy!” They were the participants in the other 
rally. They carried a small portrait of Czar Nicholas 
TI that was on display. As one inquired if they were 
victims of Stalinist repression, the said they were 


actually victims of the Stalinist legacy. When thia- 


dent told them that for him the book by ~ 
the disaident historian, Roy Medvedev, on Stalin 
was an eye-opener, one of the young men, bespec- 
taled and sporting a golden beard, said: “It’s strange 
that Roy Medvedev is building a new Communist 
Party at Gorbachev's behest. But then it’s not so’ 
strange anyway. After all, he was, they say, on the 
payroll of the Russian KGB for many years.” 

An eklerly gentleman, Anatoly Trofimovich Serov, 

looked at the banner and exclaimed: 
“Absolutely correct! It was really the day of our 
national tragedy.” One was tempted to engage in a 
discussion with him. Did he think that Kerensky 
should have been allowed to proceed with the 
democratic revolution of February 1917? “Of course,” 
he replied, “that was so easential for our country.” 
Then what did he think about the Mensheviks? 
“They ` were definitely more correct than the 5 
Bolsheviks in those days.” 

A group of young men came E selling 
their paper Revolutsionnaya Rossiya (Revolutionary 
Russia). They said this was the organ of the Social 
Revolutionaries. “We are not a but we 
are close to them.” 

A couple of middle-aged women, itene 
dedicated, carried the red flag. When I started 
taking snaps they began waving the ‘flags in 
excitement. And they blurted out: “They have sold * 
the country! They have sold the party!” They said 
Bush wassmoking his cigar and making Yeltsin do | 
his job in the Soviet Unian. One ofthem came upto ' 
me and asked: “Who are you?” A correspondent 
from India, I replied. “From India? Then you know 
everything about who killed Indira Gandhi an 
who killed Rajiv Gandhi. So you should be with 
us.” She was quite animated. An elderly gentleman 
tried to argue with them. Suddenly the two women 
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becam= aggressive. I asked them: what's the matter? 
replied: “He is a dirty capitalist” One person 
told me in front of the women not to waste time 
talking to them. The women got even more agitated. 
Two cther middle-aged women, equally intense 
and dedicated, appeared on the scene and disputed 
their claims. Arguments and counter-arguments 
followad. But there was no untoward incident. 
Another young man had a placard scathingly 
agsail.ng Gorbachev, Yeltsin, Shevardnadze, 
Yakovlev. The man at one point shouted: “They 
(Gorbachev and company) are all fascists.” An old 
gentleman went upto him and patted him on the 
back: “Molodiets (Bravo)! . 


+ 


ONE epotted only one drunkard in the crowd. He 
was abusing everyone but more particularly those 
carrying the banner “November 7—Day of our 


National Tragedy!” Someone pointed to him and 
whispered in my ear: “Look, the product of our 
socialist revolution!” The Muscovites’ sense of 
humour, visible even during my stay in the Soviet 
capital in 1974-78, has soared of late under conditions 
of free speech, free media and free 

In the meantime both Boris Yeltsin and Vladimir 
Zherenovaky (head of the Liberal Democratic Party, 
championing the cause of Russian nationalism to 
the point of adopting chauvinist postures, who had 
contested against Yeltsin for the Russian Federation. 
President’s office and won eight per cent of the 
votes cast), were seen strolling on Red Square with 
sizeable groups of supporters and hangers-on in 
exercises in public relations on a holiday. 

That was how the 74th anniversary of the 
October Revolution was marked in the Red Square 


_ this year. Absolutely unique! 


(To be contimned) 





Indo-US Military Tie-up 


AMAR ZUTSHI 


W aen the Narasimha Rao Government announ- 

eed the restructuring of the country’s 
economy, the policy issues were and continue to be 
debated in Parliament, the media and other public 
forume as is becoming of a democratic system. 

Strangely, however, certain fundamental and 
far-reaching changes are taking place in India’s 
poe policy almost unnoticed. While the External 

Affaira Ministry i is very much in the picture, the 
moves have been initiated by the Defence 
Headqzaarters at the highest level. 

The reference is to what has come to be called as 
the Kickleighter proposals for defence ə cooperation 
between the USA and India for “a mutually 
supportive path towards achieving common 
objectives”. Extensive discussions have taken place 
between the Army Chiefs of the two countries 
during the recent visit of General S.F. Rodrigues to 
the USA and a high-level US military delegation is 
due to visit India in January to formalise the 
agreement. What do these proposals connote and 
how much do they fit in with India’s priorities and 
problens? 

contacts between the military officers 
of the two sides first took place about two years ago 
in Washington at an Indo-US seminar followed by 


a similar conference in India in December last 
year. In April this year, the Commanding-General 
ofthe US Army in the Pacific, General 
presented a set of proposals to the Army Chief i in 
New Delhi which were further discussed by General 
Rodrigues with the US side in Washington early 
last month (October 1991). A meeting of the Joint 
Executive Steering Council is scheduled for January. 

Evidently, military cooperation between the 
two countries is emerging out of military-level _ 
contacts and not as an offshoot of a clear-cut and 
well-defined foreign policy framework born out of 
political understanding. Naturally, decisions taken 
on an ad hoc case-to-case basis could compromise 
our long-term foreign policy aims and objectives. 
One wonders if the government has deliberately 
adopted an evasive attitude. The irony is that, 
despite a manifest interest in evolving military- 
level relations, Washington has displayed a lack of 
interest in high-level political exchanges with India. 
In the absence of a meeting of minds first at the 
level of Prime Minister Narasimha Rao and 
President Bush, initiatives at the military-level 
could prove slippery. 

One significant, if not a strange and singular, 
aspect of the exercise is that agreements being 
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formalised are not government-to-government or 


ministerial level ones. They are neither an accord’ 


between the Defence Headquarters of India and 
the Pentagon but one between the US Pacific 
Command and the Indian Defence Headquarters, 
the latter not being a part of the Ministry of 
Defence. The Kickleighter proposals are specifically 
meant for Army cooperation. The proposals so far 
agreed upon include the setting up of a Joint 
Executive Steering Council, holding of regular 
strategic symposiums, regular talks between the 
two armies, reciprocal training and personnel 
exchange programme, participation in Pacific 
Command Joint Committee meetings, co-hosting 
of Pacific Armies Management seminars, combined 
training exercises, exchange visits by the Chiefs of 
Staff on a an annual basis, exchange of training 
exercise observers and so on. Ifyou add miitary aid 
and transfer of US equipment, they constitute all 
the major terms of a military alliance per se. 

Yet another issue that merits careful attention 
is that this military cooperation or alliance, whatever 
you choose to call it, is linked with the US Pacific 
Command that covers the Indian Ocean littoral 
and the Asia Pacific Region. Having accomplished 
a triumphant hold in its Central Commands Region. 
(West Asia), the USA now aims at securing a 
similar hold over the Asia-Pacific Region. 

What are US strategic objectives in the region? 
Washington perceives Hanoi as harbouring 


hegemonistic design over Indo-China and the rest: - 


of South-East Asia. Instability in the Philippines 
could work against its interests. Although it has a 
limited sea-borne air capability, the Pacific fleet 
remains Moscow's largest. Despite the reduction 
in Soviet military capability in this region, close to 
halfa million ofits troope will remain in the region. 
The USA will reduce its forces to 120,000 by 1993. 
Therefore, the USSR remains a major strategic 
concern for the US Pacific Command. 

It is one thing to have a new level of 
and cooperation mutually beneficial to India and 
the USA. But does the government have a mandate 
to participate in an alliance aimed at deterring if 
not confronting Soviet interests or, for that matter, 
even those'of a friendly Hanoi? 

Suppose for a minute that this “cooperation” is 
not a defence pact, one aimed against a friendly 
country, what does India get in return for enhanced 
ERA effort and expenditure? Not even General 

Zia’s proverbial “peanuts”. It is not an 
at the military-level that could enhance India’s 
defence capabilities in areas of its choosing, interest 
and concern as it has with the Soviet Union. In 
fact, it is the other way round with marginal spin- 
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off advantages for India in the proceas. One has to 
remember that 70 per cent of India’s defence 
equipment is of Soviet origin. 

While we believe in cooperating with the USA to 
maintain peace and stability in the region, do we 
have to assume the role of patrolling the sea lanes? 
We do not want to be regional policemen. Our 
prime areas of security concern lie to the’ north 
with Pakistan and China and the growing 
transnational Islamic fundamentalism, which does 
not bother the USA much. 

What is the guarantes that the USA will not 
resume military aid to Pakistan as it did in the © 
past, forcing us to divert scarce resources from 
development to defarice? Has the USA helped 
Indian interest by conceding the Saudi proposal to 
gift over 300 Main Battle Tanks and’ other 
unspecified weapons to Pakistan? What is the logic 
in putting preasure on India to formulate an 
agreement with Pakistan to China exorcise the 
nuclear danger when, having demonstrated our 
nuclear capability in 1974, we have abstained from 
going nuclear all these years? 

The guarantees should come from Pakistan if at 
all they can be relied upon in the light of ita past 
record. While the USA now supports the! Indian 
contention that the Kashmir issue should be resolved 
bilaterally between India and Pakistan, how does 
it help a peaceful resolution of the problem if the 
USA considers Kashmir to be disputed territory? 

If fighting Pakistani-ponsored insurgency, 
torture and kidnappings of innocent men and 
women in Kashmir and Punjab to defend our 
sovereignty is treated as infringement of human 
rights, is not the US policy self-contradictory and 
heavily loaded against India? Instances are not 
lacking when some Western governments covertly 
pursue their political aims by fomentingseparatist 
and terrorist movements in developing countries. 
Another area of serious differences relates to the 
trade-related. intellectual property rights, 
particularly in drugs and software. 7 

Admittedly, there are sharp divergences as well 
as convergences of national interests between the 
two countries. Besides the two superpowers, Japan, 
Germany and China, India is unquestionably a 


. power centre for one reason or the other, its present 


problems notwithstanding. One can hardly i ignore 
850 million people though strength in numbers 
alone does not carry credibility as such. [f Japan 
and Germany emerge as alternative sources of 


_ power, India could balance the equation for the 


USA, now that its relations with Pakistan are on 
the decline. 
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AJAPANESE PERCEPTION 


Marx’s Ghost Returns... 


SAITO SEICHIRO 


ho Barlin Wall, ultimate symbol of the Cold War, fell 
T with a loud crash on November 9, 1989, marlting the end 

cfthe post-World War II geopolitical order. The events 
of 1989 were so sudden and the curtain came down on the Cold 
War so cuiokly that it wae hard to believe that socialism had 
actually >een defeated after having promised a brighter future 
for humenity for more than a century. 


Marxian Prophecies ir 19908 

The world view expounded by Karl Marx in the nineteenth 
century lad provided a guiding light to people around the world, 
but now iit is being dismissed as nothing more than a gigantic 
illusion. Admittedly, there are still people in the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Euorpe who cling to the basic concepts of socialism, 
but only the most fanatic among them would refuse to admit 
that Soviet-style socialism and Marxist scanomic theory are 
bankrup. Marr's own works and the rest of the Marzist- 
Leninist sanon, meanwhile, have lost: most of their relevance to 
the actual world and are increasingly being relegated to the 
musty back shelves of brary stacks. In Japan and the West, 
some Hberal intellectuals, alongwith Marxists and other anti- 
establistment types, continue to argue that the failure is not the 
failure of socialism, beceuse the Soviet Union and Eastern 
Europe Jid not practice true socialism. But their view of 
Marziem as an indestructible ideal has been distorted by the 
thick lenses through which they see history. 

There oan be no doubt about it: Socialism has been defeated. 
And tha: means the victory belongs to capitalism. Though 
capitalis-n did not win because it is a perfect system, its victory 
must be acknowledged. It has proved more flexible than 
soclaliant, and it has demonstrated greater adaptability in times 
of trial. Despite its faults, capitalism has responded more 
quickly, nore appropriately, and more effectively to changing 
situations and the needs of individuals. 

In this way, as the 1990s opened, the former adherents of 
Marxismwere consigning their great historic leader to the trash 
bin of history. Nevertheless, there is reason to suspect that the 
spectre cf Karl Marx may yet return to haunt the capitalist 
world. Even as the widespread rejection of socialism was giving 
the worlc. a splendid start in 1990, the early promise gave way 
to growir.g chaos. There is little sense of victory in the United 
States, even though that country led the capitalist world’s long 
struggle against socialism. In Germany, too, where the colla pse* 


of the Berlin Wall opened the path to unification, the initial „ 
euphboria_has been overshadowed by the political and economic ~ 


The author is a distinguished Japanese economist, who 
has worked in the Bank of Japan and 1s at present a 
Professor at Rikkyo University. Among his well-known 


works.are Money Wars and Can Economics Save Modern 
Society? This contribution, translated from the Japanese, 
is reproduced here from the quarterly, Japan Echo 
(Spring 1991). 
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difficulties af merging two disparate social systems. There is 
uncertainty even in Japan, where the “triple slump” of the yen, 
the stock market, and bond prices, together with the crisis in the 
Persian Gulf, has punctured the economy's bubble. 

What went wrong? The answer, strange as it may seam, oan 
be found in Marrs own theories, which were not so much a 
vision of a socialist utopia as a hard-hitting critique of 
capitalism. Though the capitalist world may have triumphed, it 
cannot easily escape the curse of the coritradictons and 
weaknesses within it identified by Marz 

aay iow tice. pnts Marx mada int le: Mais 
capitalism are right on target. First, it is true that capitalists, 
who own the’ means of production, tend to exploit the 
proletariat, whose only aseet is its labour. And to the extent that 
this occurs, workers tend to become alienated from their work. 
Next, Marx was also correct in pointing out that capitalist 
systems are subject to periods of speculative activity, when 
people rush to plough profits not into production but into 
speculative investments. The result is financial bubbles, which 

These two basic faults may well remain within the capitalist 
system even after Marz's own proposals for an alternative 
system have long been forgotten. They are, I would say, 
“Marxist truths”. In the following, I will discuss the symptoms of 
the current malaise in the market economies while keeping 
these Marxian tenets in mind. 


Bubbles in Japanese Economy 

The Soviet Union and the countries of Eastern Europe may 
now be looking to the market economy as a panacea for all their 
economics problems, but many of the major capitalist nations 
have been caught in a whirlpool of financial turmoil ever since 
Black Monday, the stock market crash of October 1987. Japan 
for a while remained relatively unscathed and proud of its 
booming economy, but when the triple sump came along in 
January 1990, lasting through early April, the Japanese 
financial markets began to crumble. 

Tokyo's stock prices had been on the rise since about 1982, 
but the bull market only really began after the autumn of 1985, 
when the major countries began coordinating their policies to 
shoot down the high-flying dollar. The climb of the yen, coming 
at the same time as downward trend in oil prices, set the stage 
for the bull market. In the first act the Bank of Japan, worried 
that the stronger yen might depreas the economy, moved 
determinedly to ease its monetary policy, cutting the official 
discount rate to a record low of 2.5 per cent in February 1987. 
The government of the time, led by Prime Minister Nakasone 
Yasuhiro, was busy slimming down its own fiscal operntions and 
left the business of economic stimulation almost entirely to the 
central bank’s discretion. 

As it turned out, the strong yen helped to stabilise commo- 
dity prices, and the economy, after a momentary stumble, kept 
on growing strongly. But the Bank of Japan left its policy of easy 
credit in place, delaying any hike in the discount rate until May 
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1989. This unleashed euch a flood of money into the economy 
that bubbles in the stock and land markets began to form. And 
the fierce cam petition among banks to increese their lending as 
the financial system wes gradually Hberalised only added 


farther fael to the explosion in asset prices. The value ofallland ` 


and stock assets increased by Y107 trillion in 1985, well under 
Japan's nominal gross national product of Y316 trillion in that 
year, but in the next two years these assets jumped in value by 
Y366 trillion and Y388 trilHon, surpessing the nominal GNP of 
Y32330 trillion in 1986 and Y367 trilon in 1987. 

Why did people fail to recognise the danger of thase swelling 
speculative bubbles? One reason was that the Tokyo stock 
market recovered quickly from the crash of October 1987 even 
as other major bourses lingéred in the doldrums, and this was 
taken as a confident assertion to the world that the market was 
still basically sound. A second factor was the seemingly strong 
position of Japanese businesses. Even as the United States was 
becoming the world’s biggest debtor, Japan was surging forward 
as the top creditor, one where companies and banks were flush 
with cash thanks to mountains of unrealieed capital gains and 
rock-bottom interest rates, which permitted virtually Limitless 
borrowing, lending, and equity financing. Third, there was little 
sign until recently that Japan's gigantic current account surplus 
would shrink 

All this worked to build the illusion that Japan had en almost 
endless supply of capital to invest throughout the world, and as 
this “Japan money” inflated furthar, people saw this as evidence 
of the Japanese economy's strength, not as a warning that 
speculation was getting out of hand. Even various economists in 
the Economic Planning Agency and elsewhere misread the 
were generating a solid stock of wealth in the economy. 

What the economy was going through was, in fact, exactly 
the kind ofspeculative extravagance that Marx characterised as 
an inherent weakness of the capitalist system. The country’s 
whole economy was caught up in a huge financial bubble, And as 
analysts of speculative behavior have been noting since the 
nineteenth century, speculative booms always see the birth of 
myths about the inevitability of higher prices for the 
commodities being speculated in. This was certainly the case in 
Japan in the late 1980s, when the large amount of money 
floating around the country inspired the myth that stock and 
land prices were on a never-ending escalator. 


Anxously Awaiting a Credit Crunch 

In this phase of the drama, even the staid banks caught the' 
speculative fever. A series of exposes in the autumn of 1990 
revealed how Sumitomo Bank was channeling money into 
speculators’ hands, and surely it was not alone. Directly or 
indirectly, the leading financial institutions were involved in the 
moves to finance questionable land and stock deals. 

Further in the background but also instrumental in generat- 


ing the speculative boom were the Bank of Japan and Ministry | 


of Finance. The central bank, as I have noted, continued to let 
the money supply grow virtually unchecked. Its reasoning was 
that the stability of consumer prices made a tighter policy 
unnecessary, but if it had applied the brakes sooner, neither 
‘etock prices nor real estate prices would have become so 
dangerously inflated. For its part, the Finance Ministry took the 
position that Japan, as a major source of capital for the United 
States and the rest of the world, should serve as an anchor in 
restraining a global rise in interest rates; far from objecting to 
the inaction at the Bank of Japan, it encouraged it. And after the 
central bank began pushing the discount rate back up in 1989, 
there were reports of unhappiness among the ministry’s top 
officials over this tightening. 

When the rising interest rates woke people up to the folly of 


their behaviour, the bubbles began to burst. The first pops came 
early in 1990, half a year after the monetary authorities shifted 
stance, reducing the Nikkei average on the Tokyo Stock 


Exchange from its record, high of about 39,000 paints at the end ` 


of 1969 to some 28,000 points on April 2, 1990. The decline, 
moreover, did not stop there. The Iraqi invasion of Kuwait on, 
August 2 inspired new fears of farther interest rate rises, and in 
the panio selling that ensued, the Nikkei index even dipped 
balga 20,000 briefly on October 1. 

the latest stage of the collapse was precipitated 
by the bombshell ofthe Iraqi attack. Even sò, because the Bank 
of Japan had been tightening credit notch by notch—pushing 
the discount rate up to 6.0 per cent, the highest level aince the 
early 1980e—the correction was Inevitable sooner or later. In his 
analysis of capitaliam’s S pyaar ot boom $a bast, Marx dose Doe 
seem to have been in error. 

o make malian worse, iia ravth of ning aai nban 
also be debunked in the near future. And if land. prices start to 
slide, wiping out the unrealised capital gains in real estate in the 
same way these gains were removed from stock portfolios, the 


banks may stop lending for land puickiases, and Japan will bain.. i 


for a severe credit crunch. 

For several reasons, a slowdown in bank lending is expected. “ 
One is the cautionary effect on the other banks of the problems 
oeused for Sumitomo Bank by its involvement in speculative 
financing. Another is a decline in money supply growth, which 
the Bank of Japan will probably push below 10 per cent per year 
by the spring of 1991. Again, now that the fall in stock prices has 
drastically reduced the value of the bank’s stockholdings, banks 
are having trouble meeting the capital adequacy standards sot 
by the Bank for International Settlements. In order to achieve 
the target of an eight per cent ratio of capital to assets by Maroh 
1898, they will iava lo restrain fhalt aseet groth by tightening 
their lending operations. - 

Ti a orodit arasety the chanos ars unt Tenens socia 
cularly high land prices will head for a fall. The speculative land 
bubble is bound to burst, presuming that the market retains the 
ability to correct prices that are seriously cut of line. But the cost 
of such a correction to the property market could be very high, 
bankrupting some real estate and speculative investment com- 


panies and possibly also some financial institutions. Just sucha ` 


development is already occurring in the United States, where 
the bursting of the real estate bubble that swelled during the 
financial deregulation of the 1980s has undermined property 
prices and toppled numerous savings and loan institutions. 

There is no reason to believe that Japanese banks will be able 
to escape paying a similar price when land prices pummet. The 
question is how far prices will fell If they fail to bottom out even 
after falling to a level 20 per cent or 30 per cent below their peak, 
the market could be thrown into panicky confusion, and Marx 
would then be laughing in his grave at the supposed showpiece 
of modern capitalism. Whatever the outcome, the hills for the 
bubbles of the 1980s are about to fall due. 


US Casino Economy 

While Japan is moving closer to the precipice, Marx's curse 
has already afflicted the United States where the economy is 
falling into recession. The foremost exponent of capitalism and 
universally acclaimed leader of the capitalist world has seen its 
economic vitality depleted, and it faces a painful 


_ Process of recovery in the 1990s. 


Ironically, the current economic problems of the United 


` 


States moan that Americans are in no position to celabrate ther 


victory of capitalism. At the very moment when such a 

celebration would have been in order, the purest and most 
orthodox capitalist economy has come face to face with the two 
Marxist truths that excessive speculation leads to collapse and 
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that cap.talist exploitation alienates workers. 

The New York Stock Exohange began its long rally in the 
summer of 1982, and the Dow Jones industrial average climbed 
from a kewel of 700-800 to almost 2800 before Black Monday. 
During those five years, the Jong bull run turned the market into 
a deceptively kurative gambling den. 

the. | 


of the times waa the boom in so-called 

takeover strategy conjured up 

ee asin a a a iyo ton 

the monsy to buy a company by putting up that same company’s 
J 


The American notion of tho company is very different from 
the Japanese concept. In the United States, people do not think 
of the company as existing for the benefit of its managers and 
workers, It belongs entirely to its shareholders, and its 
managers and other employees are merely hired for their 
labour. Unlike in Japan, the company’s valus is determined 
solely kyr the prices of its shares, and control of the company can 
be freekr bought and sold on the open market. Bo when the US 


F Board cased credit in the 1980s and Japanese 
ital also began to flow in, a speculative takeover boom 


in Japan, where managers cen get by as long as they produce 
mmodera's profits and keep labour relations on an even keel. The 
reality, f£ course, is often different. Many recent takeovers were 
purely profit-grabbing transactions; a few papers were moved 
from right to'left and bad money replaced good without the 
slightest benefit for the compeny concerned or for the economy 
as a whole. And the promotion of the best brains to paper- 
shuffling posts hes led to the misuse of managerial resources. 
played to excess in the 1980s, are the 
main oenes of the current US financial crisis, but the problem 
thas been exacerbated by the withdrawal of Japanese and 
Germar. capital. Japenese firms have been taking money out of 
the US znarket to cover their stock losses, while German firms 


sense o` alienation. In the United States in particular, where 
there ia no strong tradition of social or industrial democracy, 
society zas an atomistic structure in which separate and equal 
individwals come together, sach on his or her own terms, to form 
organisations and society as a whole, The company is not seen as 
something of a communal body, as in Japan or Europe. A US 
company is a place where the shareholders and the employees 


outrigh: exploitation, there is little American recognition of the 
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capitalism in the United States reduces both workers and 
companies to mare objects that can be bought and sold at will, 
and precisely because it ia the closest to the classic o 
modal in this respect, it causes the most alienation 
least able to withstand Marr's critique. The were only 
compounded in the gigantic bargain sale of the 1960s, when 
e ie chic w fad thets ean batt 
dismembered and sold off in pieces to the highest bidder. 


is the 


socialism. But as the speculative binge tapered off, it 

left in its wake a US industrial base that was liftie more than a 
hollow shell, ane legging behind its rivals in both technology and 
. And now a flight of foreign capital has begun, 
international confidence in the dolar. . , 


victory for oapitalism, since East Germany has, 


closer and closer to the Soviet Union, both politically and 
economically, taking the centre of Europe's geopolitical balance 


Chancellor Helmut Kohl may find himself baing led by the 
Mikhail Gorbachev. Fa 


Determined as he is to go down in history as the man 
achieved the dream of German unification, Kohl perfectly 
offered Gorbachev economic and financial aid. After 
all, he needed Gorbachev's agreement for the reunited Germany 
to remain a member of the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. 
If that was as far as it went, there would have been no problem. ` 
It would have been a reasonably fair trade. But there was 


(Continued on page 35) 
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New industrial Policy: A Second Look 


PARAMITA DASGUPTA ‘ 


n recent years there have been wide-ranging 

changes in the economic policy in India. The 

of change began in the decade of the eighties 
and has continued into the most recent industrial 
and trade policy. 

The thrust of the policy has beem liberalisation 
involving a process of ‘opening up’ of the economy, 
the background to the policy being a critical condition 
of the balance of payments and a severe budgetary 
deficit. The rationale has been that a process of 
‘opening up’ of the economy will lead to an integration 
with the global economy and thereby to an 
improvement in our export performance. 

In this paper is discussed and analysed the 
major facets of the new industrial policy from the 
point of view of the objectives it seeks to achieve. 
On the basis of the discussion it is suggested that 


asystematicstructureofgovernmentintervention - 


needs to be built into the framework of the industrial 
policy if the objectives of export competitiveness 
and improved efficiency are to be achieved. Further, 
we analyse and suggest the form which such 
government intervention might take and sugpest 
certain implications in terms of policy, if the package 


_ of liberalisation measures of which the new 


industrial policy forms a part, is to succeed in 
developing “self-reliance”. 


Objectives of New Industrial Policy 

The policy has essentially focussed on two major 
issues: 

a) to help meet the balance of payments crisis; 

and 

b) to tackle the fiscal crisis in the form of the 

large budget deficit. 

The major objective of the policy is claimed to be 
that of “self-reliance” or meeting the expenditure 
on imports through exports. This is noted in the 
policy document!: 

While the government will continue to follow the policy of 

self-reliance, there would be greater emphasis placed on 

building up our ability to pay for imports through our own 
foreign exchange earnings. The government is also 


Dr Dasgupta is a Member of the Faculty, 
Administrative Staff College of India, Hyderabad. 
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committed to development and utilisation of indigenous 
capabilities in technology end manufacturing as well as 
its upgradation to world standards. 


Principal Aspects of the Policy 
The basic thrust ofthe new industrial policy has 
been in the following areas: 
a) foreign investment to be permitted upto 51 
per cent of total equity in high priorityareas; 
b) free importsof foreign technology and capital 
goods in high priority areas; 
c) industrial licensing to be abolished; 
d) asset limits on MRTP companies to be 
abolished; 3 
ə) public sector policy altered. 
We would discuss each of these aspects in some 
detail. 


Policy on Foreign Investment; Imports of Foreign 
Technology and Capital Goods 

The new industrial policy emphasises on opening 
its doors to foreign investment by raising tho equi- 
ty levelsto 51 per cent in high priority areas. It also 
permits automatic clearance for imports of foreign 
technology and capital goods in high priority indus- 
tries provided the foreign exchange requirements 
are met out of the share of foreign equity.* 

A list of twentyseven high priority industries 
have been specified—high priority areas being 
defined as those which require large investments 
and advanced technology. 

Taking up first the question of a policy on 
foreign collaboration there appears to be little in 
the sense of a clear-cut policy in this regard. 
Merely by raising equity levels it is not ensured 
that we would succeed in attracting increased 
flows of foreign investment into the economy. 

According to the policy document, the purpose 
of inviting foreign collaboration, freeing imports of 
foreign technology and capital’ goods are (a) to 
improve technological levels and (b) to lead to 
export promotion. Given our present balance of 
payments situation, it is essential that specific 


areas are identified which require technclogical Š 


upgradation and where we would invite foreign 
collaboration. Secondly, we may invite collaboration 
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on a priority basis in those areas that have an 
export orientation, thus in these areas emphasis 
may be laid upon export earnings yielding a surplus 
over incport requirements. 

In the absence of clear-cut guidelines in policy, 
foreign collaboration might flow into non-priority 
areas and lead on balance to a greater burden on 
the balance of payments. In fact in recent years 
there have been sufficient instances of foreign coll- 
aboration in consumer goods items with allowances 
for free imports of capital goods and technology.* 

As regards imports of foreign technology and 
capital goods, the new policy allows for more or leas 
free imports in the specified high priority industries 
provided the foreign exchange requirements are 
met out of foreign equity. Certain important issues 


j emerge in this regard: 


First, there needs to be a clear demarcation of 
industries which possess the necessary infrastruc- 
ture to >e able to absorb and adapt to the imported 
technolagy. In the absence of required infrastructure 
like pover, transport, ete., foreign technology cannot 
be appropriately utilised and further, without 
facilities for gradually adapting our technology in 
the particular industry to the'imported variety, 
technobgical improvements cannot be sustained 
in the long run. This requires, further, substantial 
investment in R&D in the specified industries. 

Secondly, there is the question of availability of 
skilled manpower to work with the imported 
technology. In order that employment opportunities 
created are utilised, it is required to provide on- 
the-job training to labour in these industries. 

Thirdly, there also need to be guidelines relating 
imports of technology and capital goods in Industry 
to exports of finished products. 

Givea the fact that’ our exports have been steadily 


| lagging behind imports in the eighties, clearly 


v 


delineased guidelines for imports become very 
importent. In the absence of such demarcation, 
import liberalisation of the type envisaged in the 
new industrial policy could leave to a further 
aggravetion of the balance of payments situation. 


Aboliticn of Licensing 

According to the New Industrial Policy,‘ apart 
from eighteen industries which are still subject to 
compulsory licensing, all other industries have 
been deliconsed and, left free. for entry of the 
private sector. 


The Lcensing system has been hitherto criticised l 


on several counts by different committees, the 
principal criticisms being that it has created barriers 
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to entry and prevented competition. It may be 
recalled that the primary objectives of licensing 
were’: (a) resource allocation in desired areas 
according to plan priorities; (b) tocontrol entry and 
capacity expansion in industry, and (c) to encourage 
regional dispersion of resources. In recent years, 
however, the edifice of the licensing system had 
become to a larger extent a source of corruption 
than a system ofefficient and appropriate resource 

The amendment of the MRTP Act to remove 
threshold limits of assets is algo well in order since 
in practice, as is rather well-known, the MRTP had 
been contributing little to controlling concentration 
in industry or preventing monopolistic trade 
practices. 

However, while the abolition of licensing and 
the MRTP are justifiable in the given context, this 
does not eliminate the need for a form of government 
intervention in investment decision-making and 
resource allocation in industry. In fact, in the 
absence of any regulations, larger companies which ` 
have a greater access to resources will have a 
definite advantage in the market and monopolistic 
forces may be strengthened. Further, the removal 
of restriction on entry may lead to the creation of 
excess capacities and wastage of resources. 

Although the new policy notes that there would 
be emphasis on controlling monopolies and unfair 
trade practices, there are no specific guidelines as 
to the form of controls to be adopted. It would be 
difficult, for instance, for small and medium entre- 
preneurs to enter the market.. Hence if the idea 
behind the abolition of regulations like licensing 
and MRT? is to promote competition, there is need 
for devising an appropriate structure of government 
intervention which would encourage new entrants, 
into the market, prevent concentration of resources 
among the larger houses, exert an influenca over 
investment allocation and prevent creation of excess ' 
capacities in particular areas. 


Policy on Public Sector ` 
There are considerable change in the new 
policy with respect to the public sector. The major 
changes are: 
a) Apart from eight core areas relating to stre- 
_. tegic, hightech and easential infrastructure, 
: p cree tan pe Chen ORE ea 
- entry. 
b) Even in the core areas, piis sector would 
be allowed selective entry. Similarly, the 
public sector would also be allowed entry in 
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areas not reserved for it. 

c) A part of the government’s shareholding in 
the public sector would be offered on the 
market to mutual funds, financial institutions 
and the general public. 

The emphasis in the policy is decidedly on 
increasing the role of the private sector in industry, 
the primary factor providing the rationale for the 
trend towards privatisation being the inefficient 
functioning of public sector enterprises. 

As is rather well-known, public sector has occu- 
pied a position of primacy in the industrial sector, 
accounting for more than half of the total industrial 
activity. However, under the new industrial policy 
it is proposed to reduce the role of the public sector 
rather sharply and the primary share of industrial 
activities are being made available to the private 


‘ gector, 


A few comments are in order here regarding the 
trend in the new industrial policy towards privati- 
sation. f 


On Privatisation 


The basic rationale behind the move wand 


privatisation has been concern with low efficiency 
levels and large financial losses of the public sector 
enterprises. The corresponding idea that has 
emerged is that privatisation would lead to improved 
efficiency levels in industry. 

It is useful in this context to examine the idea of 
a “more efficient private sector”. in some detail. ` 

Whilda transfer in ownership from the public to 
the private sector may lead managers to chase 
higher profit goals it does not necessarily imply an 
improvement in efficiency levels where efficiency 
in industry is defined in terms of an optimum cost 
structure, quality of product and up-to-date techno- 
logy. It is also relevant to point out here some 


major features of the private sector in India, which ` 


have been noted elsewhere in literature on the 
subject.6 ~ `’ 

First, a large proportion of the losses of public 
sector enterprises is on account of sick private 
sector units which had to be taken over by the 
' public sector. 

Secondly, given the dependence of the private 
sector on public sector financial institutions, the 
financial viability of the private sector in India i is 
itself questionable. 

Thus, given the above features, the entire argu- 
ment of ‘privalisation’ in the Indian context needs 
serious reconsideration. On the other hand, it is 
important to examine the policy environment within 
which the public sector has been operating. As is 
rather well known, public sector enterprises have 


been subject to rigid price controls, requirements 
of indigenisation in their production and distributive 


controls. Apart from these, the management of ch 


public sector enterprises is subject to a considerable ` 
degree of political interference and hence has little 
autonomy in decision-making. All these factors, 
taken together, have been to a large extent 
responsible for the inefficient functioning of public 
sector enterprises. - 

A basic requirement for improved efficiency 
arises in relation to the overall policy environment 
in industry. Specific policy initiatives need to be 
taken by the government in order to facilitate 
entry on tothe market of new entrepreneurs. Such 
steps include providing easy access to capital and 
credit, avaialbility of technology, availability of 
infrastructure, so as to ensure entry on to the . 
market, prevent concentration of resources among 3 
larger houses and facilitate creation of a competitive 
environment. 

The: other requirement is to strengthen the 
functioning of public sector enterprises. Two basic 
conditions in this regard are (a) distancing of the 
management of public sector enterprises from the 
government, and (b) greater autonomy in decision- 
making to public sector enterprises, the two aspects 
being interrelated. At the risk of being repetitive it 


is important to reiterate that a change in policy 


environment so as to promote competition is an 
essential preerequisite for improving efficiency in 
industry. A transfer of ownership does not imply or 
ensure, higher efficiency levels as is more or less 
implicitly assumed in the ‘privatisation’ arguments. 

All this underlines the critical need today of a 


' consistant government policy in industry. The 


need for government and industry to work together J 
to evolve such a systematic policy environment 
cannot be overemphasized. 


Concluding Observations 

It is quite obvious from the preceeding discussion 
that the industrial policy cannot be considered in 
isolation—it forms a part of the overall package of 
liberalisation policies together with devaluation, 
trade policy, privatisation, et al. The thrust of the 
policy package is on ‘opening up’ the economy to 
competition, both domestically through delicensing, 
abolition of the MRTP etc, and internationally 
through import liberalisation, foreign Ses 
devaluation, etc. 

As far as the immediate impact of hess measures 
on the industrial sector is concerned, this would bef 
felt at two levels. At a macro level, a first major 
impact vould be i barma of ux inlanonary HINAHON: 

- (Continued on page 24) 
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IMF Loan and Environmental Burden 


KAVALJIT SINGH 


rew exchange rate policy, trade policy and 
usttial policy and budget for 1991-92 are 
documents drafted at the instance of the IMF. 
The government's plea that these structural 
reform packages have not been dictated by the 


BUD EE crehang rato pai, trad pole and 
in 


IMF but independently decided upon by itself’ 


carries ittle weight. The more the Finance Minister 
says that he is not following diktat from the IMF, 

the faster is he losing his credibility. In fact, this 
_packag> was impleméhted tosatisfy the conditions 
for getting $ 5-7 billion loan from the IMF under 
the structural adjiistment programme. Without 
disclos-ng thé cbnditionalities put forward by the 
IMF, tae minbrity government did not take the 
public into cUtlfidence. Not only the opposition, but 
a large section of the ‘ruling party is yet to be 
convinced that the drastic changes are not at the 
diktats of the IMF, The IMF package includes: 


(a) Currency deog alr clench a A 


(0) Indiscriminat¢ a 
O Deregelei opens of goods nd services, E 
(d) Cuts in government spending, 
(a) Bi-icl control of money supply, - 
(fp) Liseralisation of foreign investment policies, 
(g) Freeing of the industrial sector from goverrament 
coatrol, 


As e result of the implementation of these 
packages, we are witnessing a growing debate by 
4 several economists who are analysing and exposing 
‘the disastrous economic implications of the loan. 
Onthe >ther hand, a very powerful and influential 
group in the government,,media and industry has 
welcomed the structural adjustment programmes 
and is making attempts to shape a national 
in favour of the IMF loan. So, we cannot deny that 
the major issues involved in seeking the IMF loan 
are no: being debated. Yet, an important issue 
which nobody appears to be bothered about is the 
impact of the IMF package of restructuring the 
econorry on the environment. 

- The reasons are two-fold. First, very little is 
known about the conditionalities accepted by our 
government. The lack of precise information on 


È| The author is the Coordinator, Public Interest 
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the IMF programme and the inadequacy of physical 
data make it hard to set out linkages between the 
Fund-supported adjustment measures and natural 
resource degradation in a country. Nevertheless, 
the IMF acknowledged facts and general policies 
demonstrate the Fund’s failure to address the 
poverty and environment effects of its programmes. 
Each year, billions of dollars are spent on the 
adjustment of policies in the developing countries 
but fail to include environmental protection and 
sound natural resource as an objective 
of structural reform. The failure to take these vital 
areas into account may lead in many cases to 


i unsustainable rates of natural resource exploitation. 


Secondly, the environmental groups and environ- 
mentalists, who are too busy in their micro-settings, 
have yet to realise the impact of macro-economic 
changes through structural adjustment programmes 
on the local environment and to understand the 
linkages between the structural adjustment prog- 
rammes and the degradation of environment. 

Unless the adjustment programmes have a 
tive effect on income distribution and the use 6fthe 
country's natural resources, they would contribute 
to a downward spiral of increased poverty, increased 
environmental degradation and further economic 
deterioration. The World Bank’s 1987 Development 
Committee Report, endorsed by the IMF, acknow- 
ledges that promoting growth, alleviating poverty 
and protecting the environment are mutually 
supportive objectives. In 1988, the IMF published 
its own study, The Implications of Fund-Supported 
Adjustment Programmes for Poverty. This study 
also acknowledged that “some of the macro-economic 
policies that aimed at restructuring production, 
aggravated the plight ofsome vulnerable groupsin 
the short run and did not help to alleviate poverty 
of some groups in the longer run”. In spite of this 
acknowledgement, the IMF is involved in adjustment 
processes that will have long-term social and 
environmental implications. 

Today, it is recognised that India’s poverty is 
closely linked with the increasing degradation of 
natural resources. Out of the 329 million hectares 
of land, nearly 179 million hectares is considered 
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degraded in varying degrees (arid, waterlogged, 


saline, ravines); about 90 million hectares are . 


actually degraded mainly due to loss of tree cover 
and top soil, leading to severe droughts and floods. 
The conditions of our forests can be gauged from 
the fact that of the 75 million hectares classed as 
forest land, less than half is actually under adequate 


tree cover and as much as about 20 million hectares ` 


of forest land is estimated to be affected by erosion. 
No more than 12 per cent-of the country’s land is 
under forest cover as against 33 per cent prescribed 
by the National Policy of 1952. Furthermore, the 
annual rate of deforestation is 1.5 lakh hectares. 
The large scale deforestation in recent years has 
rendered the sensitive catchment areas in Himalayas 
and river valley systems vulnerable to soil erosion. 
In our country, the environment is not a luxury 
but the survival base of the poor and marginal 
communities. Forests, grasslands, rivers are habitats 
of tribals, nomads, fisherfolk. Besides, a large 
number of rural folk are dependent on the environ- 
ment for their daily needs of fuel and fodder. 
Under the structural e, the new 
industrial policy statement with its emphasis on, 


“efficiency” and increasing international (read 


Western) competitiveness aims at increasing greater 
preasure to exploit the natural resources. The 
majority of the industrial output comes from biomass- 
based industries such as textiles, paper, plywood, 
rubber, sugar, food processing, etc. Now industrial 


licensing has been abolished for all:the above . 


mentioned industries including fishing, cement, 
iron and steel, trreapective of levels of investments. 
This implies that indiscriminate use of resources 
without any checks would be carried out. The past 
record of our industry has been of total neglect 
towards the environment. For instance, the 
Karnataka Pulpwood Limited, a joint sector company 
owned by the Karnataka Government and Haihar 
Polyfibres of the Birlas, has been given 75,000 
acres of revenue lands, forest lands and common 
lands in six districts of Karnataka captive plantation 
of eucalyptus and other fast growing species for 
the benefit of Hathar Polyfibres. This decision 
deprived over five lakh people of their basic needs 
like fodder, fuel, small timber, manure, raw material 
for artisans and fruits, 
Similarly, the number of indust discharging 


effluents into the rivers has increased dramatically. . 


In the Western countries, the increased discharge 
of effluents has been accompanied by measures to 


decrease the damage done by these pollutants by ' 


creating extensive facilities for the treatment of 
industrial effluents and other wastes’and the 
installation of pollution control devices. However, 


in India, water pollution control and waste treatment 
work have been neglected toa criminal extent. The 
majority of the industries do not have treatment 
plants and those industries which have installed it /g 
under pressure from the government, are not 
interested in running it as it cuts down profits. 
Since its inception, the Haihar Polyfibres has bean 
polluting the Tungabhadra water with impunity. | 
The water pollution has affected the lives of over 
ane lakh villagers in untold ways. The worst affected 
are fishermen, shepherds, farmers and labourers. 
Although they have a 2.3 crore treatment plant, 
they never run it as it costs Rs 37,000 per day., 
Thus the new liberalised industrial policy, with 
emphasis on greater flexibility and removal of 


the objectives laid down in the industrial policy 
new areas would bd explored and invaded by the 3, 
industries. The deletion of the Darlaghat wildlife”: 
sanctuary from the list of 29 sanctuaries in Himachal 
Pradesh for setting up a cement plant is a recent 
example. Despite severe criticiam by various environ- 
mental groups, the State Government stripped 
Darlaghat of its status of a wildlife sanctuary and 
invited the Ambuja group of industries to set-up a 
cament plant. The quarrying of limestone for manu- 
facturing cement in the area would lead to the 
extinction of the endangered species of chir pheasant, 
leopard and black bear, thereby creating environ- 
mental disaster-in the ecologically fragile State. 
Similarly, our coastal environments will also be 
degraded by the new thrust’ on the Hotel and 
Tourism industry with 51 per cent equity for 
multi-national hotels. 

In Goa alone, the building of 85 luxury resorts 
haye boen given doarancs in The Inst inp years, j 
which include big multinational hotel chains like 
Hyatt Regency, Holiday Inn,'Kempinski and 
Ramada, all making efforts for a prime spot on 
Goats 75 km beach line. With Tourism given industry 
status in Goa (much before the new industrial 
policy was announced) the government. is authorised 
to takeover land from the local people, majority of 
whom are fisherfolk. The high-rise hotels are spring- 
ing up as close to the waterfront as they wish, in 
total violation of the regulation disallowing any 
construction within 200 metres of the high tide 
line. The effects on the coastal ecology are disastrous. 
With each luxury hotel needing at least 30,000 _ 
litres of water each day.to fill their swimming pool, ` 
the wells of the locals in the coastal villages are 
running dry. The sinking of numerous tubewells. 
on the coast threatens the ingress of saline at 


(Continued on page 25) 
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D Communalism and Communication 
=. ROLE OFPRINT MEDIA 


R.S. SARKARIA 


Ae expression ‘communalism’ has two shades 

of meaning-one innocuous and the other sinister. 

In the context of a society characterised by communes, 
it deno-es a system of organisation in which its mem- 
bers be_ieve in and practice communal living, commu- 
nal ownership, sharing all wages, earnings and food. 
Unfortunately, in the Indian context, communalism 
has accuired a perverted connotation and means the 
evil practice of exploiting religion or caste by the 
members of a community/caste or party to get an 
unfair political advantage, undue material gain, 
patronage, or favourable treatment in the matter of 
election, or appointment/promotion to offices/or posts 
under the government, as against the legitimate 
rights, nterests, and aspirations of a rival community. 
Thie brand of communalism is vicious to national- 

tam, de_eterious to democracy, dangerous to the integri- 
ty of the country, inimical to peace and progress, and 
repugr ant to the basic human values propagated by 
saints and sages of all faiths, down through the ages. 
Pandit Nehru and his colleagues in the Constituent 
Assemaly were men of great vision and foresight. 
They ìad witnessed with horror the communal 
holocarst that was perpetrated in the wake of partition, 


in the rame of religion. This drove home the realisation ` 


of the inherent antipathy between theocracy and 
secular democracy. The Founding Fathers believed 
that secularism is, at once, the anti-thesis of, and 
anti-dote to communalism. Therefore, they made 
seculaciam, in all its ramifications, one of the basic 
pillars of the Constitution. They enshrined it as one 
of the prime objectives in the Preamble of the 
Constitution. 

In tune with that objective, they set it down that 
no person shall be denied equality before the law or 
the equal protection of laws (Article 14), and prohi- 
bited the state from discriminating against the citizen 
on groind only of religion, race, caste, sex, place of 
birth cr any of them (Article 15). They embodied in 
the Constitution the fundamental guarantees of 


Justice Sarkaria is the Chairman of the Press 
Cour-cil of India. This is taken from his address at 
a seminar on “Communalism and Communication— 
Role of the Print Media”, organised by the Mitra 
Prakashan at the birth anniversary of its founder at 
Allaaabad (November 24, 1991). 
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freedom of conscience, practice and propagation of 
religion (Article 25) and also freedom of religious 
instruction in certain educational and cultural 
institutions (Article 28). They also provided for 
protection of the cultural and educational rights of 
minorities (Article 28 and 30). 

The Constitutional injunctions and guarantees to 
ensure the secular character of our polity are based 
on values which are the common cultural heritage of 
India. These moral principles have been evolved 
during the past several hundred years through a 
procees of cultural synthesis, by the holy men and 
saints of various religious faiths and denominations. 
These ethics seek to integrate and regulate the life 
and variegated culture of the followers of different 
faiths, in terms of common socio-spiritual ideals. 

More than five hundred years ago, Kabir (1440- 
1518) a Muslim saint, proclaimed that there is only 
one God for all persons, whether they are Muslims, 
Hindus or others. He rejected inequalities and social 
divisions based on caste, community. or sect. Sant 
Kabir proclaimed: 

Aval Allah Noor Upaya 
Kudrat ke sab bande 
Ek Noor te sab jag upjia, 
Kaun bhale kaun mande. 
Logo bharam na bhoolo bhai, 
Khalak Khalik, Khalik main Khalak, 
Poor reho sarab thain. 
Mati eh anek bhant kar, 
Saji sajan hare. ` 
Na kichh poch mati ke bhande, 
Na kichh poch humhare, 
Sab main sacha eho soi, 
Tis ka kia sab kichh hot. 
Rendered into English, it reads as follows: 
First God created His Light, 
And from it were all men made. 
Yes, from God’s Light 
Came the whole universe. 
So, whom shall we call good, whom bed? 
O men, be not strayed by doubt: 
For the Creator is in the created, 
And the Created in the Creator, . 
Who fills all; all over. 
The clay ts the same, 
But fashiond in a myriad shapes 
Bo, it avails not to find fault 
Hither with the clay-veesels 
Or with the Potter, who moulds them 
Each in a different way. 
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The One True God is within all 

In the same vein, Guru Nanak Dev professed faith 
in the Oneness of God and the Brotherhood of Mankind. 
He said: “I shall put my heart at the feet of the One 
Supreme Being. For we are neither Hindus nor Mus- 
lims. He who looks at all men as equals is religious.” 

Later, Guru Gobind Singh again emphasised: 

Manus ki jaat sabhey ek he pehchanvo 
(Know ye that all mankind is one) 
The Guru proclaimed: - 
Deorah masest soe puja nimaj ohe, 
Manus sabhey ek paiye anek ko bharmao hae 
Dev, Adev, Jachh, Gandharb, Turk, Hindu 
Niarey niarey desan ke bhes ko parbhao hae 
Ehaey nan, ehaey kan, ehaey deh, ekacy ban, 
Khak, baad, atish, auo aab ko ralauo hae 
Allah abekh soes, Puran auo Quran ohe, 
ek he saroop ek he banao hae, 
jaise ek aag te kinuha kot aag uthan 
Niarey niarey hoeke, pher aag meh milahenge, 
Jaise ek dhoor te anek dhoor purat hae, 
Dhoor ke kinuka pher dhoor he samahenge, 
Jaise ek nudd te trung kot upjat hae 
Paani ke trung sabh pani he kahenge ` 
Taise vishaw roop te abhoot bhoot pragut huae 
Tahin te upaj sabhey tahin main smahenge. 
Rendered into English, it reads: 
The Temple and the Mosque are one, 
The Puja and Nimaz are one; 
All mankind are the same, 
Albeit due to different influences they appear different: 
Gods, Demons, Yakshas, Heavenly Singers, Muslims and 
Hindus 
Have in different circumstances assumed different garbs 
But in essence, they are but the same; ` 
All men have similar eyes, similar cars; 
And same are the elements-Earth, Air, Fire, Water- 
composing their body structure, 
Allah and Rama are one, 
Puran and Quran are one; $ 
Divine manifestations of the One Supreme, 
Revealing, behind them, the same Hand of the Creator. 
As from one fire millions of sparks arise, 
Arise in separation, 
And yet fall back in the same fire; i 
As from one pile of dust numerous particles 
Arise and fill the expanse, 
And yet again unite with the dust; 
As from a single stream countless waves arise, 
And, being of water, merge again in water; 
In the same way, all things, animate or inanimate, 
Emerge from the Universal Being. ; 
Having sprung from Him, 
They blend with Him again. 

In short, according to the Sikh Guru all people 
emanate from the same spiritual continuum and to 
the same ultimate source they all shall be returning. 
The whole humanity, therefore, is bound by a fraternal 
relationship. 

Earlier, the Sufi saints of Delhi, including 
Nizamuddin Auliya (1238-1325 AD) and his foremost 
disciple, Amir Khusro (1253-1825 AD) gave a similar 
message conducive to Hinud-Muslim unity. Amir 
Khusro, in particular, was one of the pioneers of 


y 


secular thinkers. Said he: 
Nist Hindu archi hi dindar ohu man 
Hax bast jay ba garar chu man Š 
(Though Hindu is not like me in religion, 
He believes in the same thing as I do). 
Sankaracharya (788 AD-820 AD), one of the greatest 
Indian saints, revived vedanta and through his 
philosophy bound the whole country from Kashmir to 
Kanyakumari in the emotjonal unity of thought. 
Poet Rabindranath Tagore in his writings echoed 
the same symphony of Indian thought which is the 
core of the teachings and messages of the sages and 
seers of India. In his poem, Holy Pilgrimage, the poet 
portrays how India symbolises the harmony of varied 
thoughts, and unity in diversity. He says: 
On the shores of Bharat, 
: Where men of all races have come together, 


arms, 
'I send my salutations to the God of Humanity, 
And in solemn chant sing His praises. 
“At whose call no one knows 
Came floating streams of men 
And merged into the sea of Bharat. 
The Aryan, the non-Aryan, the Dravidian, 
The Huns, the Pathans and the Moghuls- 
They all have merged hare into one body. 
Here one day in the hearts of men 
The message of the One resounded. 
In the fire of ‘tapaaya’ all differences 
` were forgotten, 
And the many forged into one. 
Round that fire of sacrifice, 
We all have to meet with bowed heads and unite, 
On the shores of Bharat, 
Where men of all races have come together.’ 


But alas! for us, inspite of the immortal messages 
of generations of sainta, sages and seers, thé solemn 
pledges and hoped of the Founding Fathers woven 
into the fabric of the Constitution and the invocation 
of the world poet Rabindranath Tagore, even 44 
years after independence, the communal virusis still 
eating into the vitals of our society and national inte- 
grity. There is increasing polarisation of the people) 
in mind and action on communal lines buttressed by 
linguistic, regional ethnic and parochial issues. Emotio- - 
nal disintegration of India has reached a flash point. 

What has gone wrong? There are several factors 
which have brought India to such a sorry pass. The 
most potent of these is that for the sake of winning 
votes most political parties or individual politicians, 
covertly or overtly, become, what K. Gopalakrishnan, 
editor of Onlooker, calls “traders of religion and 
caste”, little realising the dangerous consequences of 
this evil practice. The old adage was: Everything is 


‘fair in love and war. Now, this seems to have become 


largely true of politica, also. 

The hard truth is that most candidates at an 
election asseas their chances of success in terms of 
their ability to garner votes of the members of their 
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community or caste. With that object in view they are 
tempted to play the communal card, and woo the 
electorate through their communal or caste background 
relegating aside ideological and other secular issues 
of national interest. Having succeeded by exploiting 
his/her caste or religion, the legislator precludes 
himsel herself from taking an open, bold and objective 
stand against communaliam and casteiam. 

Well, then, what is the remedy? Should the malaise 
of communalism be prevented or curbed through 
legislative action? There is already a host of laws 
includ_ng those in the Penal Code and the Represen- 
tation of Peoples Act which are designed to inhibit or 
penalise such or similar practices. Every candidate 
before sntering the election arena is required to take 
an oath of loyalty to the Constitution. In my opinion, 
adding further laws to the existing legal armoury is 
neither feasible nor wise. It may even be counter- 
productive. Curbs on communaliam can be effective 
only when they spring from within the people’s 
conscience. 

The Preas is supposed to be the conscience-heeper 
of the people. It has, therefore, a vital role to play in 
combating this malaise and in checking this drift 
towarcs emotional disintegration. It should educate 
the pesple about the immortal messages of Truth, 
Love and Universal Brotherhood given by the Indian 
saints and seers of different denominations. These 
universal principles are, indeed, a part of journa- 
listic ethics. These should be inculcated among the 
journalists both at the university stage as well as 
when they are on the job. 

Further, newspapers must condemn this evil 
practice, the off-spring ofan unholy alliance between 
politics and communalism, which poses a danger to 
the very integrity and unty of the nation. Newspapers 
should not indulge in partisan writings having a 
nation-breaking potential, but keep their standards 
aloft, flying high, when all around them are losing 
theirs, being swept off their feet by the surging tide of 
communaliam. f 

It must be remembered that the freedom of th 
Prees Las been bestowed on it by the peopleasa trust 
with the expectation that it will serve them with 
news and views in a sober, objective and truthful 
mannerwhich will be conducive to national integrity, 
unity in diversity and amity and good relations between 
the vazious sects of the people of India. The Press 
should not do anything harmful or contrary to the 
paramount interests listed in Clause (2) of Article 19 
of the Constitution. 

It goes without saying that harmony among people 
belong-ng to different social groups and religious 
faiths is not only desirable in itself, but also, a 


cd] neceesery precondition for development. The senseless 


and suicidal violence triggered by conflicts arising 
from exploitation of religion or caste is inimical to 
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development. People belonging to the economically 
weaker sections of the society who live on day-to-day 
earnings by physical labour, are the worst sufferers 
when normal life is disrupted by communal violence 
or communal riots. It is the duty of the Press to report 
such communal incidents or disputes in a manner 
that does not aggravate tension or provoke retaliatory 
action. 

In the context of Ram Janmabhoomi-Babri Masjid 
incidents in October-November, 1990, the Presa 
Council appointed a Committee to examine the role 
of the Press in the States of Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. 
After making a sifting enquiry, the Committee found 
that while, by and large, the Preas had played a 


the findings of the Committee, the Council censured 

the erring newspapers. 

The Preas Council further laid down guidelines, 
(including reaffirmation of those enunciated in 1969) 
which, if faithfully observed by the media and the 
authorities, will go a long way to help perform their 
respective roles harmoniously, in troubled situations. 
These are as follows: 

(A) Provocative and sensational headlines should be 
avoided; 

(B) Headings must reflect and justify the matter 
printed under them; 

(C) Figures of casualties given in headlines should 
preferably be on the lower side in case of doubt 
about their exactness and where the numbers 
reported by various sources differ widely; 

@) Headlines containing allegations made in state- 
ments should either identify the person/body 
making the allegations or, at least, should carry 
quotation marks; 

Œ) Comments and value judgements in presentation 
of news should be avoided; 

Œ) Presentation of news should not be motivated or 
ne aan feelings, nor should it appear 
to be so; 

(G) Language employed in writing the news should 
be temperate and such as may foster the feelings 
of amity among communities and groupe; and 

Œ) Corrections should be promptly published with 
due prominence and regrets expreseed in serious 


cases. 

Today, when communalism and other fiasiparious 
movements are posing a danger to the integrity and 
unity ofthe country it will be pertinent to recall the 
lofty ideals and values for which Kshitindra Mohan 
Mitra, the iNustrious founder of the Maya Group of 
Publications, stood and strived. He believed that 
only by holding fast to secularism, nationalism and 
humanism can India progress and prosper and take 
its righful place in the comity of great nations. yy 
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Asia- Pacific and South Asia Security Dilemma 


ALI MUJTABA and BRUCE VAUGHAN 


s the war in the Gulf is over, future Arab- 
Area tangle not on cards, ceesation of 
in Europe and North America vindicated, 
concurrent to the reduction of these tensions Asia- 
Pacific and South Asia is far from peace dividend. 
At present Asia-Pacific alone spends approxi- 
mately 60 billion dollars per year on defence require- 
ment, and analysts project it to rise to 160 billion 
dollars by 1995. Regional conflicts can acquire a 


new turn as either between two members of a’ 


region or sub-regions leading to catastrophic conse- 
quences. The unfolding of events in the Soviet 
Union has reduced its credibility as guarantor of 
peace, while some littoral states doubt on America’s: 
ability to maintain high level capability. 

This opens up opportunities for the second order’ 
powers to expand their defance capacity but triggers 
concern among smaller neighbours to seek security 
through increased spending on defence on their 
own. The scenario becomes alarming when one 
notes that developing countries spend 200 billion 
dollars on defence annually, four times more than 
non-defance related items. When this is compounded 
with the per capita GNP, the cost increased 
expenditure seems staggering 

The shift in defence thinking has ‘manifested 
itself through redefinition of security doctrine and 
by initiation of major arms purchases. Recent 
defence acquisition of the ASEAN countries cast a 
dreaded shadow on the region. Malaysia has signed 
a one billion pound Memorandum of Understanding 
with the British Government for general upgrading 
ofits defence. Indonesia has recently purchased F- 
16 AIBs from the United States and two types of 12° 
modernised Dutch frigates. Tt is also‘considering 
acquiring 23'patrol frigates aintilar to the Australian 
ANZAC type. Thailand isplanningto abquire from 
China four Jianghu type’ frigates, three Romeo 
class submarines and eight mine gweepers along- 
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with helicopter carriers. Singapore has also shown 
interest in six new Corvetts and a number of fast 
patrol crafts. 

Australia has been redefining its strategic 
environment wherein the defence of the North and 
the Indian Ocean has figured prominently since 
the 1980s. The 1986 Dibb Report and the 1987 
Defence White Paper emphasise the necessity of 
having military capability which can satisfy the 
national security needs. The pertinent shift is 
manifested through the development ofthe major . 


naval base at Cockburn Sound near Perth where + 


half of the fleet is to be repositioned from the 
Gardan Island, Sydney. In addition, a base exists 
at Derby in West Australia. The ANZAC frigates, 
the Collins class submarines, helicopter carriers— 
all demonstrate Australia’s increased indigenous 
capability in armament production. In addition, 
Australia rotates P-3c, F-A18 and F-111 aircraft 
through Malaysia and Singapore besides main- 
taining defence linkages through ANZUS and the 
five-power defance arrangement which anudes 
naval cooperation. i 

Tn South Asia, the recent acquisitions by Pakistan 
of 50 Mirage fighter aircraft from Australia for its 
airforce, has made a qualitative security differance. 
For its navy, Pakistan has acquired four Brooke 
and four Garcia clase frigates and two Leander 


clasa destroyers to its existing fleet. The Pakistan b 


Navy now possesses a total of seventeen signifi- 
cant combatants which has enhanced its staying 
power in the seas. 

These security postures, it is claimed, havebeen 
adopted: in response'to Iridia’s growing naval pons- ` 
truction programme. The Bear F-anti’ submarines 
warfare, recoñmaissante planes and the ¢ 
of naval facilities in the’ Andaman and Nicobar 
islands beén enhanced India’s operational capability,- 
Tie te ober fom fs ‘two aircraft carriers with 
modern ‘ASW. . helicopter and Harrier jumpest | 
aircraft. India has successfully test fired Agni and 
Trishul miseiles. The acquisition and then return 
ofthe INS Chakra on ledseby the Soviet Union, the 
IPKF EAO TST LAURE Oa the operation c4 

j ‘ ‘(Continued on page 21) 
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Nuclear Free Zone in South Asia 
SOVIET. RESPONSE 


SAVITA DATT., 


of a nuclear free zone (NFZ) in South Asia in 
nited Nations, is neither a vote in favour of 
Pakistan nor is it a vote against India. 

To desire it as an act of supine surrender to the 
United States’ overbearing policies would also be 
unfair. 

India’s erstwhile supporter in international fora 
is undergoing tremendous pressures at home and 
abroed. That it is struggling for its very survival is 


T| he Soviet vote favouring the establishment 
t 


. well-xnown and besides, the world has changed. It , 


is unrealistic on our part to expect that the interests 
and friendship (which was largely dependent on 
those interests) of yesteryears, would ride over the 
imperatives of survival. As far as principles and 
scrurles are concerned, in the case of the Soviet 
Union the push towards nuclear disarmament is 
genuine and the policies it is pursuing despite tre- 
mencous constraints are a sequel to the process set 
in mction by Mikhail Gorbachev since the signing 
of the INF Treaty. So far the Soviet stance on nu- 
clear disarmament has global overtones and is free 
from the constraints imposed by the sentiments of 
friendship or enmity. We must not forget that the 
great changes brought about by Mikhail Garbachev's 
policies have in reality woken up the world to the 
exciting poasibility of creating a nuclear free world. 
More amazing is the response of the other Third 
World countries which have without giving much 
thought to the subject and.without entering into 
any debate over the basics of the issue voted’ in 
favour of this proposal. But this can also be ignored 
and attributed to the fact that it is only the wearer 
who knows where the shoe pinches. The ability. of 
people asof nations to. put themselves in the 
others’ shoes and see the problem from 4 different 
angie is a rare phenomenon. There j js indeed no 
cause for auguish or pain at what has Bappened, 
This was expected. ' 
Principally, there isnothing wrong i inthe Soviet 
response, Nor is there anything wrong in promoting 
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a nuclear free zone in any.part of the world if the 
idea is to make the whole world free of nuclear 
weapons. What needs to be done however, is to 
remove the gaps which lie between different 
approaches and divergent perceptions. There is no 
clear definition of a nuclear free zone. Is it an area 
within defined geographical parameters or whether 
it takes into account, the reach ofnuclear weapons? 
What are nuclear weapons, are they only the war- 
heads or they comprise of delivery vehicles also? 
Nuclear weapons are absolute weapons. They are 
capable of being delivered by aircraft even. The 
concept of NFZ needs to be defined properly. The 
terms like “ownership”, “construction”, “acquisition” 
or evan yse need to be clarifed.! 

At the moment India seemingly stands alone in 
demanding a clear definition of this concept because 
of the unique position in which it is placed. The 
nuclear Haves, in the changeed world environment, 
have nothing to fear from each other and have 
therefore found a clear convergence of interests in 
es much as further proliferation of nuclear weapons, 
is concerned.. Especially in the aftermath of the 
Gulf War they have come to grips with the reality ' 
of’ impending. dangers of su¢h proliferation in, 
different parts of the world, Arriving at a consensus 
to stop proliferation at all costs and by all means 
has bean easy and is being pursued in all carnestness. , 
A close look at the deliberations taking place 
amongst the nuclear, ‚powers are directed towards 


` the same; objective., Strengthening of the IAEA ; 


safeguards and controls, efforts at regulating. the 
cia pil ais] ene army tao lrs are polite In l 
the same direction. . fot 
India on the other hand i is iat a auda seepon 
power but by no means can it be taken for granted. 
because it has.the:capability to, produce these 
weapons at shortnotice. It suits the proliferation . 
control regime to ensure that it does not go nuclear. 
The advantages are obvious and need not be dwelt. 
upon here. What is being overlooked however is 
the unique security environment of the subcontinent. 
Apart from this, leaving the Soviets aside, the 
intentions of the other nuclear Haves for genuine 
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and complete nuclear disarmament seem dubious 
and do not commend themselves as sincere. This is 
obvious despite the INF, the CFE, and the START 
agreements. Although the USA considers the signing 
of these agreements as a fulfilment of their part of 
the bargain outlined in the NPT, it is not so in 
reality. Indeed what is amazing is that what India 
can see clearly, is not being perceived by others 
generally. Realisation may dawn ten years hence 
when Japan's march towards a plutonium economy’ 
renders all plans to reduce nuclear weapons worth- 


' leas? Similar policies pursued by other countries | 


for economic gains might achieve the same results. 

However, isolation is not what would make 
India compromise on ‘basic principles. In the new 
world order of tomorrow, India would continue to 
uphold the values of participation and peaceful 
coexistence, it will continue to fight for equality 
and justice against all odds. 

A look at the much-lauded CFE and the START 
agreements-would show that things are not what 
they seem to be and India’s fears are not unfounded. 
Even after the CFE and the START treaties are 
implemented, the NATO altes will still keep 75- 
80,000, conventional tanks, artillery pleces, armou- 
red vehicles and combat aircraft and helicopters. 
In real terms NATO countries would reduce their 
conventional weapons in Europe by just 51 weapons.® 
The Soviet Union and its former allies will also 
station nearly the same number (76-80,000) west 
of the Urals. In addition, the USA and the Soviet 
Union will retain conventional inventories of compa- 
rable magnitude—the USA on its own 


and the Soviet Union east of the Urals. According 


to the estimates of the National Resources Defense 
Council, despite the recent cuts announced by 
President George Bush (September, 1991) both 
will have nearly 9,000 and 7,000 strategic warheads 
` respectively as also several thousand warheads for 
shorter range weapons.‘ 

The START treaty also allows both the USA and 
the USSR to make qualitative mmprovements to 
their strategic arsenals. It is reported that the 
USA will be able to replace its fleet of Poseidon 
submarines with Tridents and to deploy the new 
air-launched Advanced Cruise Missile.’ In effect 
the Treaty marks the restructuring of the nuclear 
arsenals of both the erstwhile adversaries in the 
changed security environment. The remarks of a 
senior US official made to the New York Times 
(July 30, 1991) are revealing. he said, “START is 
designed to encourage the restructuring of nuclear 
forces in ways that will make them morestable and 
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leas threatening ...Cuts for the sake of cuts isn't 
just missing the point, it’s bad arms control.” 

While rhetorical statements are madeoffand on 
regarding total and comprehensive nuclear dis- 
armament, it is quite clear that a world to free 
of nuclear weapons is a far off dream. The relui 
and the supremely cautious and considered way in 
which the arms (including those which are old and 
need retirement) are being relinquished goes to 
show that the world will never be free of these 
weapons and all nuclear Haves would maintain a 
border line where they would stop relinquishing 
these weapons even if the so-called disarmament 
race continues to move apace. b 

It is India's belief that nuclear weapons: would 
continue to provide currency for power politics 
unless total nuclear disarmament under theaegis 
of a reformed United Nations takes place or else 
the hegemony of the nuclear Haves would continue 
to hamper the natural growth and development of 
the Have-nots conalgning them toan inferior status 
for all times to come. 

France and China have already made their 
stand amply clear as far as nuclear disarmament 
is concerned. The French representative at the 
Conference on Disarmament held in Geneva on 
August 22, 1991, clearly defined the French stand. 
Although the statement is lang it is worthwhile 
quoting it in full: 

The magnitude of their (OBA and USSE) exeenals gives 

them good reason to contimme their disarmament effort in 

respect of their own weapons. Ewen after’ the. 
implementation of the START 1 agreement, there will 
still be a world of difference between the French nuclear 


deterrent and American and Soviet arsenale. From'the 
outset France took a decision to soquire only the means 


potential agyreessor—in 

any circumstances and whatever his means of defence 
that he would run the risk of being confronted with a 
capability that would inflict on him by way of reprisals for 
an attack, irreparable that is to say, damage out 
of proportion to the possible benefit he perosives. France 
will work to maintain its own capebility within the strict 
limits of the principle it has always endorsed, the 
principle of minimum deterrence, naturally with the 
concomitant constraints on the continuation of, its 
- tnderground testing. France sincerely hopes that the 
United States and the USSR will be guided by this 
principle of minimum deterrence in their future strategic 
negotiations. The French Government wishes to recall 
_ that, for its part, it has never excluded the possibility of 
playing its role at the appropriate time in the nuclear 
arms control and disarmament process. Whatever its 
desire may be to see progress achieved in this nuclear 
disarmament, my government wishes to recall that direct 
participation by France in negotiations would not be 
meaningful unless favourable conditions for such a 
dialogue. mere met, and the Erendh Coveriment wili 
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decile in due course whether future negotiations have 

brought such conditions closer.” 

How antequated mindsets continue to rule human 
responses is evident. Similarly, the Chinese main- 
tain that their nuclear weapons compared to those 
of the Western countries and the Soviet Union are 
primicive and small and that they have them for 
defensive purposes. How tenaciously they hold on 
to ther nuclear weaponry making their case sound 
almoet legitimate in the presence of hugs arsenals 
owned by the USA and the USSR. By the same 
token. therefore, India’s stand should have greater 
legitimacy. The kind of hostility and threat India 
faces from its neighbours can by no stretch of 
imagination be compared with that faced by China, 
Francs, the UK or for that matter the USA. One 
wonders: their minimum deterrent (which is far 
from minimum) is against whom? 

New reasons are being found to justify possession 
and further modernisation of these lethal weapon 
systems. Thescientists of the Lawrence Livermoor 
Laboratory where nearly half of the US nuclear 
weapcns are designed have come up with various 
explanations. These range from the threat from 
the already collapsing Soviet Union to the Third 
World countries acquiring at some stage in future 
theese weapons as also delivery capabilities. Many 
at the Laboratory algo maintain that arms reductions 
paradoxically provide a need for new weapons. 
Referring to the START agreement and the 
possitility ofeven greater reductions in the future, 
one senior warhead designer said: 

The problem with START I and probably with START IT 

is that we are poorly configured for that. It is clear that 

the muclear weapons we have today are not the nuclear 

weapons you want if the stockpile is reduced by a factor 

of two, four, six or ten. We need to think about how to 

confyure our warheads properly. It would be better to 

have warheads which are safer, more dispersed, more 
survivable.’ 

These may be labelled as practical problems of 
arms control but they are common for all the 
countries of the world and certainly the language 
is not shat of “general and complete disarmament 
understrict and effective international control” as 
outlinad in the NPT. India’s security needs on the 
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other hand demand that a minimum deterrent 
stature be maintained to preserve its security, 
integrity and honour. What can be more minimal 
than the ambiguous nuclear status India has? To 
divest it of that minimal advantage is also not in 
favour of the strategic balance on the subcontinent. 

The need of the hour is not token arms control 
measures. The opportunity to usher in total nuclear 
disarmament is now. The hesitation to do that is, 
on the part of the nuclear powers not on part of 
India. 


India would be prepared to cooperate in any 
disarmament measures which (i) treat all the 
countries of the world on the same footing, (ii) 
which first divest the nuclear Haves of their arsenals 
and bring them to the level of having only the 
capability to make such weapons. Surely this would 
take time therefore till then India can offer, like 
China, to abide by “no first use” of these weapons. 

The need for structural changes in the world 
organisation is more than apparent. In order to 
manage conflict situations, political, economic, 
religious and social factors which encourage nations 
to fight and acquire therefore lethal weapons need 
to be changed. For this, institutions which offer 
global representation on an equitable basis need to 
be established. Reliable procedures need to be 
established for the peaceful settlement of conflicts. 
Judicial and conciliation systems will have to be 
devised to deal with.international disputes. A 
world development authority would be imperative 
to remove disparities between the “Haves” and the 
“Have-nots”.® ~ | | 
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with Maldives sent wrong signals abroad. 

It ig not well understood that India has legitimate 
strategic concerns because of the maritime threats 
and ocsanic assets such as the exclusive economic 
zone, the off-shore oil platform, the long coastline 
and island territories and its significant ocean- 
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borne trade. Indian troops sent abroad were on the 
request for help by the neighbouring country, 
accepted with no power-projection designs on India’s 
part. Nevertheless, a more public airing of official 
security policy, keeping the changing strategic 
environment in mind, will serve as a useful 
confidence-building measure. It would go a long 
way towards dispelling suspicions born of uncer- 
tainty and misunderstanding. | 
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Crisis of Debt Management in India 


V.N. VISWANATHAN E 


ndia does not have any large accumulated 
cash balances to meet its current budget 
Deficit in the current year leads to borrowing 
during the same year, which, in turn, increases 
interests on public debt in subsequent years, leading 
to hikes in deficit and borrowing. However, 
the Government of India is trying to 
raise external sources of loans to cover 
the outstanding loans as far as possible. 

There has been a great sigh of relief 
among the officials in New Delhi when 
India was able to successfully negotiate 
with Aid-India Consortium for a loan 
assistance of $ 6.7 billion for the current 
financial year. This consortium comprises 
traditional donor-countries which pledged 
assistance to India, to help escape its 
debt trap. The most significant aspect of 
the recently concluded Paris talk is the 
fast disbursing aid to the tune of $ 2.8 
billion to meet the balance of payments 
problems. 

Meanwhile, positive signs of develop- 
ment have already come from Internatio- 
nal Monetary Fund (MF) towards India’s 
request for $ 2.2 billion as stand-by- 
credit. This in turn further accentuated India’s 
intereat for the request of Extended Fund Facility 
(EFF). By this, India will augment external resources 
by $ 7 to 8 billion with repayment period of longer 
duration (10 years). It is also expected that India 
may go for a larger loan when the next budget is 
presented. 

In the present context of foreign exchange crisis, 
India has no effective immediate options except 
going for such large loans from the IMF and the 
World Bank/Aid-India Consortium. But we have 
already exposed our economy to foreign debts ofa 
colossal magnitude. The chain of borrowing is 
further strengthened in the changed interest rate 
of the government securities. Long-term securities 
with higher interest rates now account for more 
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than 80 per cent outstanding government securities 
as against 43 per cent in 1970-71. There has been 
also gradua] increase in the interest rates on the ; 
government securities (Table I). 

By the end of March 31, 1991, the total aeisenal 


Table | 


MATURITY PATTERN AND INTEREST RATES 
ON GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 


9.4-11.7 10.0-11.8 


Source: Feeerve Bank of India, Peporton cumency end Finance 1986-87 and 
1889-90. 
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debt burden of India stood at Rs. 1,00, 197 crores 
($ 51 billion ason July 1991). This has to received 
due to the two-stroke devaluation of the Indian 
rupee. Further, India is indebted to pay back the 
deposits by the non-resident Indians. Besides, there 
is an outstanding short-term debt which stood at 
Rs 8,810 crores. As soft loans diminished owing to 
competition from China and countries poorer than 
India and official donors wearied of aid, we turned 
to commercial borrowings at high interest rate. 
The private commercial debt increased from $ 2 
billion in 1980s to $ 18.6 billion in 1988. Even our 
short-term borrowing stood at Rs 8810 crores on 
March 31, 1991. Interest payments rose from $ 603 
million in 1980 to $ 2.6 billion in 1988. Our total 
debt now stands at more than $ 70 billion. There 
has been a' geometrical increase in our long-term 
external and internal debt as shown in Table II. 
On the whole, the total external debt forIndiain 
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the current year is estimated Rs 1,28,810 crores. 
It 13 expected that in the light of 20 per cent 


devaluation of Indian rupee, our external liability - 


will further shoot up in terms of rupee value. 
Indeed, thia will depend upon the currency in 
which the borrowing has been made. India faces a 
grim future in servicing these external debt 
liabilities. Much of the present debt problem is due 
to the exceasive external borrowing in the 80s. 
There is every sign of being caught in a debt trab. 

As per official report, repayment of principal 
and interest during 1990-91 cost the exchequer 
Rs 9€14 crores. This will work out to nearly 30-per 
cent of the export earnings. On the contrary, our 


export earning hardly covers payment for the. 


importa of our country. The export earning fell 
short 2f the total import bill by as much as Rs 15,000 
crores last year. When weare not able pay for what 
we heve purchased, how are we going to clear the 
external debt liabilities? In fact, India is servicing 


her external debt liabilities by borrowing loans for _ 


paying the previous loans. Economically speaking, 
there s every indication pointing to the irredeemable 
fact that India has fallen in the debt trap. 

Th redemption of external debt can be made 
only through accumulating the necessary foreign 
exchange to pay for it. This can be done by creating 

surpluses. But productivity is low, not only 
low in the public sector but also in many private 
sector units to create any export surpluses. As 
such loans are converted into new loans. 
Thus it can postpone the debt liabilities for some 
more vears. Fresh loans are availed to clear the old 
ones. This is how we have settled our short-term 


loans in the months of June-July 1991. The 


government first sold the confiscated gold and 
later ledged the reserve stock of gold with the 
Bank of England. This kind of debt-management 
can orercome only our short-term loans. 

Most of our long-term loans have been cleared 
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only by utilising fresh assistance from friendly 
donor-countries, One-third of the current financial 
assistance from our donor-countries are going to 


` be utilised to serve our external debt liabilities of 


the previous year. That is out of Rs 6000 crores of 
total external assistance, almost Rs 2400 crores . 


. was used as repayment for our external debt. In 


this way India is able to maintain thecredit rating. 
Managing financial debt in this way will ruin the 
Indian economy in the near future. 

The best alternative to manage debt liabilities 


lies in accelerating export-led growth and by curbing 


, imports and external borrowing. Strategies have 


to be worked out to create an economy which can 


start back these loans. In this, the task is 


- first to cover the trade déficit and then to generate 


adequate surpluses go, that gradually the debt 
starts clearing off. ' 
Domestic saving can considerably reduce our 


extarnal borrowing in the future. On the expenditure 


side we are able to save Rs 2000 crores by scrapping 
thé export subsidy. Profit-making public sector 
enterprises can be privatised to add to the revenues. 
Internally, drastic measures are essential to reduce 
our external prodigality. Both from the fiscal point’ 
of view and the growth point of view the interest. 
rates structure should be reduced rather than 
increased. Any future budget should commence 
the proceas of restoring the balance between 
aggregate demand and supply in the economy, 
through a substantive reduction in both the revenue 
and the overall budgetary deficits. 

The irony today is that unless the policy of 
liberaliaing the economy shows resulta, the Finance 
Minister's prescriptions for export-led growth will 
not work and the country, in reality, will get into 
a deeper debt crisis. To dvercome such debt crisis 
of higher magnitude it is essential to carry out | 
reform measures internally and externally. This 
has to be done simultaneously. , ys ap m 
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DASGUPTA: New Industrial Policy 
(Continued from page 12) 


There would be rige in the price level because (a) of 
the rise in prices of the import content of products 
and (b) if the existing domestic capacity in industry 
is not sufficient then part ofdomestic supply would 
be diverted for exports resulting in shortages in 
supply on domestic markets ‘and an increase in 
domestic prices. In fact an inflationary trend has 
already set into the Indian economy after the two 
successive devaluations recently undertaken. 

A second major macro-economic impact would 
‘be in terms of an immediate worsening of the 
balance of trade situation with the import bill 
increasing sharply. It is quite clear that exports 
would take some time to adjust to market demand 
patterns and expand. Thus in the ahort run, external 
loans may be required to tide over the balance of 
trade crisis as a result of devaluation. 

At the micro level, individual industries would 
react differently to the policy measures. Thus, for 
example, highly import-intensive industries such 
as electronics, computers among others would be 
severely affected in the short run. On the other 
hand, thoge industries that have low import compo- 
nent, for instance, tea, jute, leather, etc., would 
benefit and would be able to i exports. 
Thirdly, those industries where there exists excess 
capacity would be able to step up ‘production and 
expand exports. 

Thus while it is difficult to ‘generalise about the 
impact of liberalisation measures especially as far 
as the impact at individual industry levels is con- 
cerned, it may be said that the critical need today 
is of building up export competitiveness in industry. 

in exchange rate or import liberalisation 

do not necessarily lead to stepping up of exports or 
developing an export base. Factors such as the 
demand elasticity of our exports, their competitive- 
‚nees vis-a-vis similar products from competing 
countries, their import content among other things, 
are important in determining the extent to which 
export performance would be actually stepped up. 


Some Policy Implications 
As mentioned earlier, there is need for govern- 


ment and industry to work together (a) to identify - 


export-oriented manufacturing industries which 
can be developed over the decade of the nineties; 
and (b) to undertake changes of different types a 
such as organisational, institutional, policy changes, ® 
to promote and develop these industries. Some 
specific areas that can be genes in this. context 


are: 
t 


1. Identifying requirements for technological 
upgradation, R&D development in potentially 
export-oriented industries. 

. Organisational or institutional changes requi- 
red in industry, both in the public as well as 
the private sector in order that they may be 
able to cater to the demand patterns of the 
world market. Some major problems associated 
with our exports are thelr cost and price 
structure, ey, and technology employed. 

measures in terms 
of scale of roddion, nature of technology 
used, and opportunities for training of labour 
are required, alongwith institutional changes -` 
such as facilities for after-sales servicing, ` 
export-marketing, training of labour, etc. 
Building up export competitiveneas isa primary 
requirement ofthe industrial sector in the nineties 
and for this, structured government intervention ` 
based on the government and industry working 
together on policy guidelines is eesential. || 
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KAVALJIT SINGH: IMF Loan 
(Continued from page 14) 
into fresh water wells. The destruction of large 
sand dunes have made the coastal villages vuluerable 
into cyclonic storms. Coconut and local shrubs 
have been destroyed and replaced by “exotic” plants, 
alien to coastal environment. 

Tne transfer of basic and strategic industries to 
the multinational corporations is also dangerous 
to human health and environment. With the opening 
up cf markets in East European countries, the 
MNCs would only be interested in the setting up of 
thosa industries in India which involve hazardous 
processes and substances like chemicals. People 
have not forgotton the Bhopal gas tragedy which 
stunned the world by killing about 2500 people and 
maimed upto 200,000 others in December 1984. 
The poisnous gas was methyl isocyanate (MIC). 
Now, the industrial policy promises automatic 
approval for the production of all isocyanates. 
Mary more Bhopals to happen again? 

Furthermore, the structural adjustment prog- 
ramme has an impact on the country’s natural 
resources in many ways. First, there is a pressure 
to increase exports of natural resources and agricul- 
tural commodities on a large scale. Since external 
debt has to be repaid.in foreign exchange, this 
requires that a country’s export should exceed its 
imports. The IMF-supported policy reforms put 
emphasis on the creation of export incentives to 
facilitate a trade surplus through devaluation. 
The currency devaluation increases the demand 
for exports, which become cheaper and diminishes 
the scope for imports which become more expensive. 
Increased demand for export shift the country’s 
resources such as land, labour and capital into a 
tradeeable sector and away from production for 
loca. consumption. The export of most of the 
developing countries, including India’s exports, 
rely heavily on primary commodities such as 
agricultural products, timber and marine products. 
As the social and environmental costs are not 
included in the price of exports, such policies push 
countries to export the natural resources without 
regard to the long-term consequences of the depletion 
of resource base. 

The example of Costa Rica will substantiate this 
argument. The IMF has been involved in the Costa 
Rica adjustment process since 1980. Despite its 
small size, Costa Rica's hic location provides 
the country with unique richness in biological 
diversity—about five per cent of all plant and 
aninal species known to’ exist worldwide are 
concentrated there. However, this vast natural 
wealth is now suffering rapid destruction. The 
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country has now the highest rate of deforestation 
in the region and at current rates will be completely 
deforested by the year 2010. Although cattle 
ranching is one ofthe major causes of deforestation 
the structural adjustment programme for Costa 
Rica in 1985 included provisions aimed at 
accelerating the increased export of beef. Every 
year 40,000 hectares of land is deforested in Costa 
Rica due to expansion of beef production. Al critical 
watersheds are threatened by land degradation 
and erosion. Cattle ranching has expanded from 
30 per cent of land in use in 1976 to 76 per cent of 
all agricultural land in 1980. The overgrazing on 
pasture lands causes the loas of 680 million tons a 
year of top soil. This will not only threaten 
agricultural production but also the economic 
viability of development projects in the fields of 
forestry, irrigation, hydroelectricity and drinking 
water. The run-off from banana plantation (one of 
the top exports) is creating sedimentation and 
contamination that is killing Costa Rica’s only 
coral reef localed in the national marine park at 
Cahuita Point. On the other hand, structural 

t programme in Costa Rica have insisted 
on the reduction of subsidies to the producers of 
beans, a staple food for the majority of the people. 
This leads to the need for more import of food, 
which has to be paid in foreign exchange, although 
the country has enough agricultural resources to 
feed itself. The situation is summed up in one 
sentence: They export what they produce, and 
they import what they consume! 

The Prime Minister Narasimha Rao in his address 
tothe nation on the Independence Day called upon 
the farmers to earn foreign exchange through 
export of agricultural commodities. But in order to 
earn foreign exchange for debt payment, export 
crops will replace food crops, there would be increased 
dependences on foreign markets, environment will 
be damaged through increased use of pesticides 
and insecticides and cutting down of forests. All 
the earnings would go to debt payments instead of 
investment in development works like afforestation, 
watershed development, land levelling and small 
irrigation works. 

Moreover, in a country like ours with an unequal 
concentration ofland-ownership (70 per cent ofthe 
households with holdings upto one and two hectares 
own only 20 per cent of land and four per cent of 
households owning more than 10 hectares of land 
own 31 per cent of the land), export drives would 
contribute to further inequality of landownership. 


,,, Small land holders will not have means to shift 


production into the more profitable export crops. 
They will have no option but to sell their land and 
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become landless ‘labourers; Since employment 
opportunities are minimum in export crope, these 
people will either migrate to cities or carve out a 


is already facing the huge problems of encroach- 
ments of the forests lands by the tribals and 
landleas people. The Government of Costa Rica 
has not been able to protect one of its best known 


parks, the Corconado National Park, which was. 


invaded by thousands of settlers in 1985. Our 
conditions would not be different from Costa Rica 
in the near future. 

’ Lastly, the IMF programmes aim at reducing 
the government budget deficit by cutting expen- 
diture rather than by raising revenues, through 
progressive taxation. Spending on health, education, 
nutrition and environmental protection and canser- 
vation is severely affected. Reduction in the expen- 
diture on education, basic health-care and femily 
planning increases pressure on the environment 
as the survival of more population will depend on 
natural resource exploitation. Population growth 
in Costa Rica has increased from 2.6 per cent 
(1965-80) to 2.8 per cent in the 1980s which is a 
reflection of decreased accees to education and. 
health services of poor women. 

The government funding for environment prog- 
rammes aimed at improving the productivity of 
natural resources such as afforestation, land level- 
ling, wasteland development, watershed develop- 
ment and small irrigation works, will also be 
severely affected. Similarly, the Ministry of 
Environment and Foreste will not have any 
meaningful clout and power to stop the destruction 
of environment and ecology. The existing environ- 
ment laws are not being implemented proper.y, as 


the Forest Conservation Act, 1980 demonstrates. 


In 1990, the diversion of forest land for -non- 
forestry wes 1.38 lakh hectares as against 
1.53 lakh hectares diverted in a span of nine years 
(1981-89) since the enforcement of the Forest 
Conservation Act in 1980. 

The existing environmental laws and policies 
will be further relaxed to match up with the new 
economic policies envisaged under the structural 
programmes. Already there exists a strong lobby of 
industrialists asking for a single-door environ- 
mental clearance for all industrial and 
tal projects. With the introduction of delicensing 
and automatic approval, preasure would be 
announced to amend and’ relax the existing 
environmental laws. 

Thus, a bleak future for the natural resources 
and people, especially the poor. Once natural 


- regources have been depleted, how will peoples in 


‘India be able to make a living? | 
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Russia Will Again Create History 


The Democratic Party of Russia is an important constituent of the coalition of democratic forces 
which brought Boris Yeltsin to power in Russia. Presently the DPR leaders alongwith those of the 


. Christian Democratic Movement of Russia and the Party of People’s Freedom have set up a 


“People’s Accord” bloc and walked out of the Second Congress of the “Democratic Russia” movement 
towhich they originally belonged. Thus a split has taken place in the ranks ofthe democratic forces. 
Soon after the walk-out on November 10, Sumit Chakravartty on behalf of Mainstream met two 
important functionaries of the party in the DPR headquarters in Moscow on November 13 and 
interviewed them on various aspects of the present situation in Russia and the country. Following 
is the text of the interview given by Valery Alexeyevich Khomyakov, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the DPR, and Ilya B. Roytman, Deputy Chairman of the party. Interviews of others 


yr 


4 


4 


he had met in the Soviet Union will be‘published in the coming issues. 


SC: Weare very much interested in the democratic 
mass upsurge that took place in the Soviet Union 
last August. Although several people in our country 
took a negative attitude to this whole proceas, in 
our journal we have been by and large extremely 
supportive of this democratic upsurge which defbated 
the August coup. That is precisely why we are 
interested to learn in depth about the democratic 
movement which constituted the backbone of the 
resistance to that coup. And in that very context 
the Democratic Party of Russia comes into the 
picture. 

VE: I want your readers to understand that the 
democratic movement is not a monolith. Ofcourse, 
the majority ofthe people wants to have democracy 


but it is natural that different political groups look - 


upon damocracy in different ways and have different 
views on how to enter the democratic society. 
There are two alternative views on how to 
establish democracy in Russia. One of the points of 
view, advanced by the well-known Afanaseyev, 
Lev Pcnomaryov and Ilya Zaslavsky, is that for 
democracy you have to first destroy the Union and 
on its ruins establish the democratic society. That 
is, to destroy the old and thereafter build everything 
The other point of view is that to create a civil 
society you don’t have to destroy anything. You 
can have parliamentary elections and build in a 
democratic way a strong federative state where 
human rights can be ensured for everyone regardless 
of his rationality or religion. This point of view is 
put forward by the Chairman ofour party, Nikolai 
Travkin, Victor Akseyechich, leader of the Christian 
Democratic Movement of Russia, and Mikhail 
Astafiev, leader of the constitutional democratic 
party, that is, the Party of People’s Freedom. 
These three parties have set up a “People’s Accord” 
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bloc because other forces were promoting a course 
of destruction. 
Everything was planned to have the Union 


SC: Excuse ‘me, but can you tell us how you 
would define the political orientation of this bloc 
from the Western viewpoint? Is it similar to the 
Christian Democrats in the West? 

VE: A neoconservative force, a normal Right- 
wing party in the Western meaning of the term. 

What happened on August 19 made the Union 
crumble and I think that crash was not only due to 
the persons who organised the coup but also 
Afanaseyev, Ponomaryov and Zaslavsky because 
you cannot havea state without a Union. You need 
to havesomesort ofa state. You can see for yourself 
what is happening in Chechen-Ingushetia. 

SC: I couldn’t follow. How were Ponomaryov, 
Afanaseyev and Zaslavsky responsible for whatever 
is happening? 

VE: Whether they wanted or not, they promoted 
the nationalist separatist processes in the republics. 
A Congress of “Democratic Russia” movement was 
convened, the Second Congress of the movement, 
but we refused to participate in it. We had two 
reasons to refuse. We thought that human rights 
must be defended regardless of who is violating 
them—the Centre or some other force. They did 
quite a lot to promote national separatism. And we 
can see the results: there is no Union and Russia is 
already falling into pieces. 

That is one of the reasons why we left the 
Congress of the “Democratic Russia” movement 
and probably we will leave the movement itself. 
We don’t agree with the national structure as it 
exists today. 

SC: Where do you place Boris Yeltsin in this 
entire episode? _ 
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VE: I think Yeltsin deserves the greatest respect 
for the responsibility he has shouldered of carrying 
out reforms. Our party fully supports the reforms. 
But the national conflicts currently going on in 
Russia can disturb the process of reforma. Although 
we do belong to the coalition of democratic forces 
that supports the President’s reforma, if the reforme 
succeed we are ready to share the success and if 
they don't we are prepared to share the ignominy 
of failure. 

IR: As an eminent philosopher said in his 
distinguished lecture, society doean’t need a person 
who seeks to shape it in a certain form but it needs 
a gardener, and we try to be the gardener. 

SC: Your general line is not to destroy the 
existing structure but to build something anew 

_ over it. Is that correct? 

VE: Why over it? Beyond it. A normal Union 
state beyond it. 

SC: But what do we find here now? Due to the 
situation of chaos dnd anarchy that is prevailing 
on account of various factors—economic problems, 
nationality problems—we are faced with the poesi- 
bility of re-emergence of a dictatorship. A dictatorship 
could re-emerge with what you call national fracists 
and the hardline Stalinists coming together; or a 
kind of authoritarian structure emerging out of 
the present chaos as is being propagated by some 
leaders of the current regime. In this situation 
what is your general stand? 

VE: It wouldn't be very good but not very bed 

either if an authoritarian regime is created in 
Russia. What we need is not repression of citizens 
and curtailment of human rights but something 
that is capable of carrying out radical reforms and 
not only in Moecow but elsewhere too. When you 
eave a totalitarian system, our historical experiance 
~ tells us, you need to go through an authoritarian 
stage and it must not be too hard; it would be hard 
only for those who are to carry out the decisions 
undertaken. 

As for the probleme—economic and national— 
you mentioned, they are not the only ones. There 
is also the moral problem. In this country they 
have destroyed cathedrals and mosques and that 
is a severe crime. But the worst thing is that they 
have destroyed the morality of the people. It was 
considered moral to betray your own parents as 
Pavlik Morozov did. 

We are going to fight for economic reforms, to 
create a state. But one of our party’s main tasks is 
to resurrect morality. 

SC: That is very good. It is very neceesary. 

IR: The Union hasn’t crumbled completely yet. 
The process is still going on and there are several 
possibilities ef development. The processes that 
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began at the level ofthe republics inside the Union 
are going to continue inside the republics as well. 

It might sound strange but it gives us hope. 
Because people are tired of-all this fighting and 
there is a chance that they will demand reunification. 

Another question is: how will that reunification 
take shape? I don’t believe in the national fascist 
variant because there hagn’t been anything like 
that in our country. But a totalitarian regime or an 


authoritarian but democratic regime—theee are . 


two possibilities. Hither of these can become a 
reality. . 

A force that will determine the course of events 
isthe army because our country is very cloge to the 
Yugoelav situation, especially in the republics. 

SC: I want to know about your strength in the 
entire democratic movement. 

VE: It is significant but not enough to influence 
Russia as a whole. In about half a year, I am sure, 
the situation in Russia will look completely diffarent 


and our party will shape the events on a scale 


larger than at : 
SC: What t the bloc? 
VE: lamspeaking ofboth the party and the bloc. 
SC: Which is the bigger force? Your party or the 
movement led by Afanaseyev, Ponomaryov and 
Zaslavaky? 


VE: It is an interesting question but it is not 
correct to pose it that way. What does a persan 


` need: skeleton or meat? The party is the skeleton, 


it is the organisation which matters. 

SC: Where do people like Shevardnadze stand? 
They have their own movement. 

VE: Nowhere. He has his Movement for 
Democratic Reforms. But in the process new political. 


forces and new political leaders have comeup.And — 


they won't leave their Shevardnadze 


belongs 
to the past, he was a member of the Polit-Bureau . 


of the CC, CPSU. 
SC: In the context ofthe economiccrisisthat you 
are facing there is a possibility of the Paned 


:reforms leading to largpecale unemployment in a. 


situation where large industries are totally wiped 
out. In that situation the chaos would increase. 
That is one scenario which some people here have 


projected to me. In euch conditions if you are going’ 
to have an authoritarian structure which you don’t ` 
think is unwelcome, would not that structure also: 


adversely affect the democratic movement in general 
in the Soviet Union? 

‘VE: I don’t think that such an authoritarian 
structure would lead to the prohibition of activities 
of the political parties. As for unemployment, I -` 


Pa ee 


think the government should help the people capahlet? 


of working to set up small enterprises of cooperatives 
and maybe even private enterprises. One of our 
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party's tasks is to help the people to'do that. 

IR: I dont understand how there can be mass 
unemployment in this country where there is no 
privete trade and no private service sector. If that 
sector starts working then it would probably attract 

SC: What I have been told is that you would 
probably be returning to nineteenth century 
capitaliam and then gradually veer towards today’s 
Western liberal democracy. If that is the scenario 
for the future then it would lead to tremendous 
economic wouldn’t it? 

VE: I don’t think our politicians are stupid 
enough to go back to nineteenth century capitalism. 
Thera is sufficient experience in Western Europe 
and even the Third World of capitalist development 
and vre will use that experience keeping our Russian 
specificities in mind. 

SG: When you are speaking of the Western 


“‘counsries and the Third World do you envisage a 


situation which you will have to pass through and 
which will be as bad as the Third World states? 

VE: We are on our way to that stage now. There 
is nothing in the shope. I think we are living worse 
than you in India. 

SC: No, no, that is not true. 

VE: There is one national characteristic that the 
Rusan has. When his hands are bound he likes it. 
He is used to it. But as soon as he understands that 
they are untying his hands those hands can do 
anything in this country—good and useful. 

In 20 to 30 years the world will be amazed how 
Ruseta could rise so quickly. And some people may 
say, X is a pity that the Communist regime isn’t 
still there. 

SC: Would it be correct to say that what you are 
planning is actually to carry out the unfinished 
tasksof the February 1917 revolution launched by 
Kerensky? 

VE: It is correct, but with one difference: We 
don’t want it to end thesame way—that is, without 
the October Bowden that followed February 
1917. 

SC: I sea. Now, one point is being highlighted. 
People have written about it in India as well. It is 
being stated that the Soviet Union did not undergo 
capitalist development as in the West. Secondly, 
you do not have entrepreneurship in this country 
due toa variety of factors. You have never had. The 
Chinese had it as they were a trading community. 
You were not a trading community in that sense. 
Moreover, under Stalin there had been so much 
suppression of the ‘individual. Thetefore, 
development of entrepreneurship would be an 
uphil. task for you. And as for the privatisation 
process that you are undertaking, you do not have 
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the capital to carry it out. So basically it can 
happen only when thetransnationals comeinabig 
way, if at all. 

VK: Who hes counted the capital of our industries? 
Nobody has done it. The entrepreneurship has 
never ceased to exist. But it functioned as the 
shadow economy. It was prohibited by law but it 
has always existed. What was prohibited was also 
normal production and trade. So we have had it. If 
we didnt have experience the new enterprises 
could not have come up so quickly. 

We haven't sold our land. It is one-sixth of the 
earth. We have enough for both the transnationals 
and ourselves. 

SC: You are in touch with the Germans. You ask 
them about their experience in the former Kast 
‘Germany where the people are always looking 
upto someone for guidance and direction. Because 
they have been under a totalitarian state, they do 
not have their own initiative todoanything. Ifthat 
is the situation in East Germany which happened 
to be the most advanced in the entire Eastern 
Europe, the situation in the Soviet Union is almost 
the same or even worse because the common 
people here do not poaseas any initiative which has 
been totally suppreased over the years. 

IR: The paychology of the Russian is that in 
howsoever bad state he may be—he may be lying. 
in a pool of water—he is still above everything, he 
always holds his head high. 

Remember those words of Mayakovsky on the 
pride of the Soviet man. 

SC: You are quoting from Mayakovsky How 
can you believe in him? 

IR: Weare Soviet oa ENE EP people. 
I love Mayakovsky as a poet. I read him over and 
over again. Even if I don’t accept his revolutionary 


`- proclamations. 


SC: That shows that you still retain your self- 
identity. We thought that under the influence of 
the West, you are so busy following the West that 
you have lœt your self-dignity, self-respect and 
self-reliance. 

VE: Certainly not. What you are saying can be 
applicable to some individuals, some leaders. But 
certainly not to the Soviet people in general. 

SC: That is very good. That shows that you 
cannot be manipulated. 

But why don’t you seek interaction with the 
Indian public? Why are you travelling only to the 
West? 

VK: Wo did not undertake visits to Europe on 
our own. Democratic forces invited us to Europe. 
We would be happy if similar forces invite us to 
India. We would like to interact with like-minded 
parties in India. 
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I want to tell the readers of your journal that even 
if the process underway in Russia has its ups and 
downs, don’t be afraid: Russia will chart its future on 
its own and once again create history. 

SC: Do you consider yourself a ruling party? 

VE: No. We retain our right to expreas our views 
on the government in whatever form we like on 
specific issues. 

SC: What is your opinion of Gorbachev? 

VE: His place is secure in our own and world 
history for whatever he has done. But even in the 
contemporary period he cannot be written off although 


he has lost considerable ground in the domestic ` 


sphere at the moment. 


SC: How did you view the banning of the CPSU? 

VE: We did not like it. It wasn’t democratic. In a 
democracy all parties have the right to function. But "A 
let me tell you: the CPSU has ceased to exist as a 
state party. The Communists can operate'in the 
parliamentary set-up. If you force them: to go 
underground you will create conditions tor the 
development of another October. 

It is very good that the toughest Stalinist, Nina 
Andreyeva, has set up her own party, the: Soviet 
Communist Party of Bolsheviks. Let her operate in 
the open and participate in open elections seeking 
votes for her party’s programme. That isthe cesence 
of parliamentary politics. E 


Ram Yes, Ration No! 


MRINAL PANDE | 


N e are like vermin to them, aister—vwe do not 
matter to this government, neither to this 
ration-shopkeeper,” spat out the ald woman, Janakia, 
a sweepreas by profession, i in Lucknow. 

Humbug is not a vice of the poor in India. It was 
the fifteenth of October and the ration shop had just 
received its monthly quota of foodgrains, sugar and 
kerosene, around midnight. A serpentine queue was 
already forming. Bedraggled men, yawning 
housewives, teenage boys—all clutching carrybags 
and their ration cards, By 9 in the morning, Shop No. 
Ha/28 of Murli Kumar in Gulistan Colony, Lucknow, 
had not opened its shutters. Parbati Devi wes worried 
about her two-month old back at home who would:be 
screaming for his milk. Janakia was worried about 
her invalid husband, Sitla, but both were unwilling 
to leave the queue. “Once you leave, your ration for 
the month is gone,” they say. 

Most ration-shops in the capital city of UP, according 
to the irate members of the public, are today openly 
selling foodgrains, sugar and kerosene oil in the 
black market. On the morning of November 15, a mob 
of ration-card holders demonstrated outside the 
District Courts in protest against the government 
inaction vis-a-vis the ration-shop owners, who siphon- 
off most of their quota under cover of darkness, and 
tell the public that they have no rations to sell. 

The demonstratora, however, confeased that they 
do not hope for any big reforms. They fear that the 
police and the authorities are in this too. With wheat 
priced at Rs 2.50 in the ration-shops, selling at Rs 
4.50 in the open market, and sugar priced at a little 
over Rs 2.50 selling at Rs 10.50 in black, it is not 
difficult to gauge the enormous profit margins that 
black-marketeering offers. Convenience of a public 
lacking in clout, obviously does not figure highly in 
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the minds of their appointed guardians. 

The result is panic and violence. Last month at 
Shop No. Ha/28, the police had to do a mild lathi 
charge to disperse a violent mob that had come 
armed with staves and hand-grenades. According to 
eyewitnesses, an old man suffered a gash on his head 
when the shopkeeper hit him with a brick. This 
shopkeeper, according to local cardholders, had taken 
lease of the shop from the original shopkeeper, Murli 
Kumar, in whose name the shop is registered; and 
who had already been hauled once by the police on 
charges of black-marketeering but retains his licence, 
nevertheless. ie 

One reason why the likes of him flourish,is that 
the public interest usually evaporates in the issue 
after people havereceived partoftheirmeagré quota. ` 
I am told that the local newspapers had announced 
that for each unit, eight kilograms of wheat would 
given, Last month they received only four and this 
month it came down to two. But thoae that were 
leaving the shop with something were foncoably 
more mollified than the ones in wait. 

None in queues such aia this have relatives inuenta] 
enough to get them the lasting attention of the elite 
national prees or the government, both of which are 
preoccupiéd currently with the Babri Mosque and 
the Ram Temple. There is talk in the prees of a secret 
elite force of central police guarding the mosque and 
a secret elite force of the VHP equally surreptitiously 
planning to dismantle the same. The preas is busy 
debating this. 

“They voted for the temple, so they shall got the 
temple. They didn’t vote for the ration, did they? So + 
why should they getit?”—commentsa passer-by who ` 
had paused to eaveadrop. He leaves with a sour grin 
that cracks his ties in tro likea pask: N 
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Imperatives for Structural Changes | 


This Declaration was issued on the occasion of the release of the book: Federal India: A Design for Change by Prof. 
Rasheeduddin Khan, Director of the Indian Institute of Federal Studies, New Delhi, which was followed by a symposium 
cn the theme, “Challenges to Federal India”, under the chairmanship of P.N. Haksar. Participants included—politeal 
fraders: Madhu Limaye and Vasant Sathe, academics: Prof G. Ram Reddy (Chairman, UGC) and Prof Upendra Baxi 
(Vice-Chancellor, Delhi Uniwersity), journalists: Dileep Padgaonkar (Editor, The Times of India) and M.J. Akbar, and 
retired civil servants: S.S. Gill (LAS retd., Secretary, Mandal Commission) and R.P. Khosla (LAS retd., former Chief 
Secretary, UP). This was released by the Indian Institute of Federal Studies, New Delhi (November 18, 1991). 


i n the fifth decade of our sovereign existence as a 
democratic republic, the people and the state in 


India ace formidable challenges in crucial sectors of 
our collective life, covering economy, polity, culture and 
social peace. This ie partly due to the accumulated 


. defaul:s and lapses in redressing grievances of people 


and regions, and solving some of the basic problems at 
the proper time, but aleo partly due to the inevitable 
stress and strain inherent in the unfolding of the 
gigantic process of socio-economic transformation. ` 

The leap to democratic modernity from a complex 
and urique tribal-feudal past, which despite all ita glo- 
rious Leritage and achievements, was nevertheless en- 
meshed in primordial pride and prejudices, and rampant 
poverty and inequality, has been a bold but a perilous 
experiment. We have been sustained in this venture by 
the vis.on of our Founding Fathers and by our resilient 
commisment to the democratic system of governance. 
Indeed this basic commitment to democracy—a cardinal 
value Lequeathed to us by the national moveament—has 
been our single biggest achievement in the five decadea 
of independence and the hallmark of our modern identity. 
This pcsitive characteristic is all the more unique in the 
background of our unified continuous civilisation of 
more than five thousand years, which in its orientation 
was not only pre-democratic but also in large measure 
non-demnocratic. 

But if democracy is not an abstract concept but a 
living reality, then in a federal continental polity like 
India, democracy should strengthen the basic federal 
princip-e of reconciling regional autonomies with central 
sovereignty. This is all the more necessary in a state 
that is 3igger than a country, and larger than a nation. 
Indeed India is not a nation in the conventional sense of 
the term. India is a Federal-Nation, with all the impli- 
cations of its complexity and variety, nevertheless with 
a distinct composite character. In such a situation an 
over-emphasis on one at the expense of the other, leads 
to imbalance and distortion, both of the procesa of 
democracy and the structure of federalism. 

It is not generally recognised that federalism is ee- 
sentially a democratic phenomenon, and that a functioning 
democracy is a necessary pre-requisite of a functioning 
federalism. All forms of authoritarianiam, totalitarianism, 
regimentation and centralisation, on the one side, and 
manifestations of localism, particulariam and separatism 
on the other, are anti-thetical to the flowering of the 
federal ideal and the working of the federal system. 
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In India we have rightly attached importance to the 
methods of the ‘consent of the governed’ and the process 
of persuasion in the working of our state and polity, 
rather than in coercion, command and control by the 
authorities that be, as has been the pattern in most 
newly liberated, and even of several earlier liberated, 
countries. We have also generally favoured a 
approach rather than a polarised partisan approach to 
politica on most issues, of course barring those on which 
the conflict of interests and perception has been basic, 
as for instance between the radical segments and their 
groupe and those of the status quo. 

In an open-society attuned to the democratic processes 
of free-elections, multi-party system, responsible govern- 
ment and independent media, it is necessary to build 
and mobilise enlightened public opinion on issues of 
vital concern for the people and polity. 

In tune with this ethos of our national life, we invite 
our compatriots, as sovereign citizens and voters, and 
leaders of public opinion in all walks of life—elected re- 
preeentatives in the Parliament, State Assemblies and 
local bodies; functionaries of political parties and groupa, 
social activists and cultural workers, journalists and 
media-persons, academics and professionals, etc., to 
the urgent and basic task of working for two major 
structural changes, which are imperative at this point 
of our history. These are: (i) the completion of the rather 
badly interrupted and sometimes distorted, on-going 
process of socio-economic transformation for building a 
society of free and equal citizens bereft of poverty, in- 
equality, unemployment, disease, illiteracy and minimum 
requirements for decent existence; and (ii) political 
restructuring of our federal polity, by changing it from 
the existing highly centralised union-type of system, 
which lends itself to authoritarian style of functioning . 
and concentration of power that vitiates the percolation 
of. democracy to all levels, to a form of cooperative, 
constructive; balanced and devolutionary federalism, 
so necessary for a country of continental size, marked 
by regional diversities and massive population. 

We have to build our new identity firmly and 
persistently around the four basic values of democracy, 
secular-polity, social justice and federation, in order to 
make India not only a vibrant contemporary civilisation, 
attuned to peace, progress and welfare of its people, but 
also capable of playing a positive role in creating a new 
international order based on equality, justice and 
humanism. E 
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| Inter-Faith Dialogue for Communal Harmony 


ASGHAR ALI ENGINEER 


ommunal and ethnic tensions are not peculiar 

to India. They are a worldwide phenomenon 

. Not only the Third World but even the First 
World is not free of them, not to talk of the 
erstwhile Socialist world where they have exploded 
most violently despite years of efforts to forge 
unity among different ethnic groups and 

nationalities. 

' Why is this so? The causes vary from country to 
country and region to region. But mainly these are 


often material than otherwise. A sense of deprivation . 


among the dominated ethnic, racial or religious 
groups (often in minority though not always s0) 
and real or perceived threats to the dominating 
majority from increasingly assertive minority, often 
account for explosive tensions. 


Let us remember that today almost all the 


countries of the world are multi-ethnic and multi- 
religious, thanks to the rapid means of transport 
and communication. The advanced capitalist 
countries of the West are also becoming more and 
more multi-ethnic and multi-religious as more and 
more people from their erstwhile colonies have 
migrated to the metropolitan countries. The ethnic 
and racial or religious tensions remain low as long 
as there is economic boom but begin to acquire 
serious proportions as soon as a downturn sets in. 
They ultimately explode into riots when economic 
‘crisis 80 deepens as to throw the people of metro- 
politan countries out of jobs in increasing numbers. 
This is of course a very broad analysis which 
might appear rather simplistic, though its veracity 
can hardly be challenged. The matter is much 
more complex and has many other dimensions. 
Also, it appears there is no final solution to it and 
humankind will have to live with it at least in the 


foreseeable future. However, one should not despair , 


and should try as much to live in mutual harmony 
as poasible. 

. Here in this article I do not propose to deal with 
all the causes and remedies of ethnic, racial and 
religious tensions. My purpose here is to deal with 


A well-known social thinker, the author is the 
Director, Institute of Islamic Studies, Bombay. 


one of its important dimensions which relates to 
serious inter-religious misconceptions which are 
sought to be exploited by the vested interests for 
their own pre-conceived ends. If we have to 
frustrate the designs of these vested interests we 
have to make a serious bid to remove these inter- 
religious misunderstandings. I would also like to 
point out here that these misunderstandings become 
further intensified in a hostile situation, political 
or economic. 
It is not easy to remove theese 

Vier ee one one hors ek ane 
History made to perceive as full of conflicts. The 
religious prejudices take the form of hardened 
stereotypes about the other group—“we-and-they”. 
These stereotypes lie dormant in lees hostile 
situations but become quite active when hostility 
sharpens for political, economic or other reasons. 
“Hindus are kafirs, polytheista, idol-worshippers 
(eatensibly an anti-Islamic way of worshipping), 
deceptive and untrustworthy”—the Muslims are 
told and made to believe. The Hindus, on the other 
hand, entertain equally erroneous belief that 


“Muslims are aggressive, fanatics, intolerant, 


consider Hindus as kafirs, refuse to practise family 
planning on the plea that it is against their religion, 
and much lees inclined to send their children to 
modern secular educational institutions for fear of 


polluting their religious beliefs.” 


These stereotypes have been greatly strengthened 
recently as we have passed through a phase of 
intense conflict almost threatening our secular 
political processes. More and more middle and 
educated classes are becoming their victims. My 
recent experiences in post-lecture discussion sessions 
show that even some senior bureaucrats from IAS 
cadres are becoming victims of these stereotypes. 
It is much more widely believed today that the 
Muslims refuse to practise family planning as 
their religion prohibits it, and that they would 
soon overtake Hindus in population. It is also 
believed that most of the Muslims take more than 
one wife as their religion permits it, and this again 
leads to their havinga greater number ofchildren. 
In at least some cases even reliable empirical data 
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refuting these points are rejected. 
What is the way out? I think there is urgent 
> need, more than ever before, for inter-religious 
types are formed not only because of mutual hostile 
relationships but also on account of a woeful lack 
of knowledge about religions of others and often 
also of our own. Our understanding of the others’ 
religions is based not an the original source material 
but on hearsay or, on received stereotypes about 
each other. Most of us have no time to read the 
Gita, Bible or the Quran, much less their learned 
and veried interpretations. We neither have the 
time nor the inclination. It is, therefore, all the 
more naceasary, to invite experts in these ecriptures 
for inter-faith dialogues. 

I must show my appreciation of the Christian 

h brothe>s who are making serious efforts in this 
directicn in India as well as abroad. I have attended 
several of these dialogues and spoken on Islam. In 
1983, fourteen Islamic scholars were invited from 
the South and South-East Asian countries like 
etc. (where Muslims are either in substantial 
numbers or form the majority and the Christians 
are in e minority) for a Consultation on Islam by 
the Hong Kong-based organisation, the Christian 
Conference of Asia (CCA). When I asked its 
organising secretary, Fr. John Clement, about the 
purpose of the conference, he said, “We Christians 
live as a minority in these Islamic countries of 
South and South-East Asia and so we must try to 
understand the teachings of Islam and the mind of 
the Muslims towards the minorities 90 that we can 

. live with them in peace and harmony.” 

In early September, I was invited by an organi- 
gation o? the Catholic priests Journees Romaines 
(meaning Roman Days) to deliver an inaugural 
addreas on “Jesus, the Holy Quran and Muslim 
Thinkers and Writers”. Journees Romaines is an 
organisation of those Catholic priests who live 
mostly m West Asian countries with Muslim 
majorities and specialise on one or the otber aspects 
of Islam. Islamic theology, philosophy, history or 
jurisprucence. Many of them are Arabs themselves 
or have acquired knowledge of Arabic in order to 
study Islam. They meet in Rome every twa years 
and invite an Islamic scholar to deliver the key- 
note address on some aspect of Islam. The conference 

7 then centres round this address. 

Again zhe purpose is to better understand Islam 
and’ Islamic teachings and areas of conflict and 
harmony and how best to resolve the areas of 


conflict. This year there were representatives of 22 
countries from West Asia, Africa and Europe. 
Some of the countries represented were Egypt, 


Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, Libya, Tunisia, Algeria, ' 


Morocco, Mali, Ghana, France, Germany, Holland 
and the USA. My approach to Islam evoked good 
response and lively discussion. The conference 
lasted for seven days and had in all ninety parti- 


cipants. Andre Ferre, the Director of the Institute ` 


of Arabic and Islamic Studies and himself a specialist 
in the Fatimid period of Egypt, was the main 


organiser—an unassuming and mild-mannered ' 
scholar with profound knowledge. Christian W. ' 


Troll, a Jesuit priest and a profound scholar of 
Islam in India (he spent several years in India 


working on Islam and Muslims and edited several 


volumes) presided over my inaugural addreas. Fr. 


Samir, a Lebanese Arab Christian theologian teach- ' 


ing at Pontifical Oriental Institute, Rome, delivered 


on address from the Christian viewpoint. 

Since a large number of Catholic Christians live 
as minorities in several Asian and African countries, 
the Vatican city also has a Department of Christian 
Muslim relations of which presently Tom Michel, 
himself a scholar of Islam, is in charge. We Indians, 
Hindus as well as Muslims, can learn a lot from 
this. Except in Lebanon there are no bloody clashes 
between the Muslims and Christians though there 
are varying degrees of tensions between them in 
several of these countries and yet lot of efforts are 


being systematically made by the Church to develop 


harmonious relationship through inter-religious 
dialogues. 

In India we have often violent clashes and 
heightened tensions between the Hindus and 
Muslims in several parts of the country and yet no 
such attempt is being made by the Hindu and 
Muslim religious leaders to explore avenues of 


Not that India lacked such a tradition in the past. 
In fact we had a very rich tradition on this score 
during the Medieval period. The Sufi and Bhakti 
movements brought the Hindus and Muslims much 
closer through religious devotion and expanded 
areas of religious harmony. 

It is not widely known that several early Arab 
historians and writers dating back to the eighth 
and ninth centuries AD, studied Indian scriptures, 
Hindu thought, astronomy and mathematics and 
were full of praise for them. In fact, several Indian 
workson astronomy and medicine were translated 
into Arabic through Dar al-Hikmah (House of 
Wisdom), an institution established by the Abbasids 
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during the eighth century. Al Beruni, a great and 
versatile scholar, who accompanied Mahmood of 
Ghazni, studied Mahabharata in Sanskrit and 
several other Hindu works and wrote his celebrated 
book Kitab al-Hind (The Book on India) which has 
algo been rendered into English. 
_ _Theseearly Muslim historians and writers were 
full of praise for the achievements of the Hindus in 
the field of religion, philosophy, mathematics and 
astronomy. They were far above petty prejudices 
displayed by many contemporary Muslims. Dara 
Shikoh was another great admirer of the Hindu 
philosophy and thought. He translated some of 
these works into Persian and wrote his magnum 
opus, Majma’ul Bahrayn (meeting of two great 
oceans, that is, Hinduism and Islam). : 
There are more than 60 Persian and Arabic 
translations of Ramayana and 70 translations of 
Mahabharata, some of them translated by Hindus 
and some of them by Muslims, especially some Sufi 
saints. I have seen some of them in the Museum of 
the Maharaja of Alwar in Alwar in Rajasthan. 
Many Sufi saints like Baba Farid, Shah Abdul 
Latif and others wrote in local dialects like Punjabi, 
Sindhi, Bhojpuri, Marathi and narrowed the gap 
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between the two communities. Some Sufi saints 
listened to bhajans with as much rapture as 
qawwalis. One can give the example of the great € é 
Sufi saints like Hazrat Nizamuddin Awliya in this 


Similarly, there were many Hindu scholars who 
studied Persian and Arabic and read works on 
Islam in original and were all praise for’ them. 
Many of them were very close to some of the Sufi 
saints of their time. Persian was the language of 
administration during the Muslim rule in India 
and administrative officials, many of them Hindus, 
were fluent in that language and some of them 
were even renowned poets. They also translated 
Ramayana and Mahabharata into Persian. Thus 
it would be sean that there has been a rich tradition 
of dialogue between Hinduism and Islam. There is ' 
a great need to revive it today. The increasing gap“ 
between the two communities must be narrowed, 
if we wish to. strengthen the foundations of our 
multi-religious and multi-ethnic society. '; 

There is much in common between th two great 
religions though there are some vital differences 
also. Unfortunately it suits our politicians of certain 
varieties to streas the differences as this pays 
politically to consolidate vote-banks. Those 
intellectuals, writers and theologians who have no 
such political axès to grind should come forward 
and stress what is common between the two. 
Though we cannot revive the Sufi and Bhakti 
traditions mechanically in our modern context, we 
can certainly draw-upon their spirit. 
` There are some remarkable PETE betwesa 
the Hindu and the Islamic traditions but they are 
not known. If the Hindu tradition maintains in, 
Vasundharva Kutumbakam, in the Islamic tradition 
the Prophet is reported to have said al-khalqu 
‘ayaluliah (the people are children of Allah) and 
here there is absolutely no distinction between the 
Muslims and non-Muslims as in the Hindu tradition 
there is no such distinction between Hindus and 
non-Hindus. The Quran also requires it of Muslims 
to respect the religious rituals of others and try to 
excel others in good deeds. (The Quran 22:67) This 
comes very close to sarva dharma samabhava of 
the Hindu tradition. i 

Thus it will be seen that inter-faith dialogue, 
undertaken in the true spirit can go a long way 
towards bridging the gap between the two great 
communities of India though of course this is not} 
the only aspect requiring our attention. Other 
aspects, political and economic in nature, are also 
very important. ` ww 
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SENCHRO: Marx’s Ghost 
(Continued from page 9) 


poter side to the deal: the agreement on resuscitating the ` 


of what used to be East Germany. 

Before reunification, East Germany was the most indus- 
triall advanced ofthe East European countries. It exported the 
Trabent automobile, household appliances, and industrial 
machinery in large quantities throughout the socialist world. In 
1988, for example, it produced approximately 220,000 
autom>biles, 20,000 robots, 600,000 colour television sets, and 
three riillion watches. About 40 per cent of its exports went to 
the So~iet Union. ` 

Wita reunification, however, the East German economy has 
been swallowed up by the much stronger West German eco- 
nomy, end its products will be unable to find a market if forced 
tocompste on Western terms, The inevitable remit is that many 
businesses and factories are in danger of closure, and large mum- 
bera of people risk being thrown out of work. And large-scale 
jobleasnase is liable to lead to political and economic instability. 

It is this prospect that gives Kohl his strongest motive of all 

r moviag closer to Moscow. The East German products are still 
Aa Gen Ge ore Ge ae ay 

asked Gorbachev to continue buying them. The German offers of 
huge ameunts of aid to the Soviet Union were made with that 
consideration in mind. Though Germany had no option but to 
seek Soviet help to ensure the smooth success of its unity drive, 
the new Berlin-Moscow axis this creates will shift the 
geopolitical balance of Europe toward the east, away from the 
current fomus on London and Paris. 

Now, moreover, Gorbachev has scheduled his first visit to 
Japan for the spring of 1991, and if he wins Tokyo over by 
resolving tre conflict over the Soviet-occupied northern islands, 
Japaness-Coviet relations may finally flower. Ultimately the 
Berlin-Moscow axis might even stretch on to Tokyo, 
significantly reshaping the Cold War belance of power. With 
such potencial developments on the far horizon, the recent 
nervousness of the British becomes easier to understand. And 
with British Prime Minister Margaret Thatoher’s departure 
from office, the power shift seems likely to speed up, at least 

The destabilising effects of German unification on global 
finance will stem from the dwindling supply of German capital 
to the world. The excess of saving over investment in Germany 
expected to contract swiftly, and as the inevitably huge bills 

for East German support come in, the government's budget 
deficit will mcunt. Current estimates place the deficit, inclnding 
the cost of paying for the withdrawal of Soviet troops from 
German terricory, at 90 billion-100 billion deuteche marks in 
1990 and 120 billion deuteche marks in 1991. 

This presents a problem. Today, as the economic 
reconstructior of the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe begins 
in earnest, thare is a vast global demand for hard currency. 
Japan cannot supply all of it, since its financial markets are 
deflating and îs current account surplus has been drastically 
curtailed. What is the likely result if the outflow of German 
money is also stemmed? The answer is a global shortage of 
capital, which is likely to push interest rates higher, or at least 
keep them high, around the world. This will be a destabilising 





way that the time oftrialis not yet over. Far from strengthening 
the position of the victors, the incorporation of the formerly 


‘socialist economies into their capitalist system will strain their 


resources. Politically and economically, then, the reunification’ 
of Germany will, for the time being, Wake tordestahilise-ths 
international order. 


Exorcising Marx's Ghoet 

The international economic and financial systems of the 
1990s are gravitating around the three poles of the dollar, the 
yen, and the mark. But this threeway arrangement is develop- 
ing amid extremely unstable canditions, Due to the puncturing 
of Japan’s speculative bubbles and the costs of Gerfnany’s 
unification, the world is facing a critical capital shortage just 
when it needs vast amgnnts of bard currency to draw the 
socialist economies into this tripolar system. Severe compe- 
tition for the limited supply of world capital is in the offing. 

Unless there is a major turnaround in the US federal deficit, 
the United States will have to draw heavily on the world’s 
capital resources to make up for its lack of domestic savings. To 
do that, it will have to keep its interest rates high. And the 
expensive money will deal a damaging blow to the US economic 
structure, complicating a process of revitalisation that has 
already been made extremely difficult by the alienation of 
Amerioan workers, 

The tightness of the capital supply will maintain constant 
pressure on the dollar, the weakest link in the international 
monetary system. Some or all of the wading countries migk? be 
tempted to ease their controls on the money supply to make 
more capital available, but that would trigger inflation and‘ 
oould engulf the world economy in a new wave of speculation. 
And if the United States alone opts for an increased money 
supply, doubts about the country’s economic fundamentals will 
grow, farther eroding confidence in the dollar. The consequence 
could be a flight of capital out of the United States and the 
dollar's collapse. 

The question now is whether the tripolar order oan protect 
the vulnerable dollar. In other words, onn the United States be 
put back on its feet while overcoming alienation and steering 
clear of speculation, the two features of the Marxist critique I 
have focussed on? This will be no easy task, but it would be 
wrong to be too pessimistic. The conversion of many socialist 
countries to the ways of capitalism will bring nearly all the world 
into a single economic system. For the first time in history, the 
world is about to enter an era with a global market ecomomy. 
And this raises the possibility of the establishment of a truly 
global capitalism. 

The challenge of the 1990s will be to see just how far the 
papitalist system can carry the former socialist economies 
forward into a new age of international cooperation. Capitalism 
has indeed won the long struggle against the spectre of 
socialism, but it has not yet won the struggle against its own 
internal contradictions. Imperfect as it is, the capitalist system 
must overcome the faults so clearly pinpointed by Marx, but 
there is no further role for Marx in finding the solutions. W 

(Translated from “Marukusu no noroi ga shihon shugt o 
obtyakasu”, in Chuo Koron, January 1991, pp. 80-91; slightly 
abridged.) 
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FARMERS THROUGH 
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° 
OPERATES FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
PROCESSING FACTORIES AT DELHI, 
VELLORE AND JABLI. ALSO RUNS COLD 
STORAGE, GODOWNS, AND OIL 
PROCESSING UNITS IN THE COUNTRY. 
° 
UNDERTAKES MANUFACTURING AND 
DISTRIBUTION OF AGRICULTURAL 
INPUTS SUCH AS TRACTORS, ` 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 
BIOFERTILIZERS ETC; 
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the ica in our relations”. 
As for his own visit to India this time, 
the Chineee Premier was hopeful of its 


he current visit of the Prime 
Mir ister of the People’s Republic 
abe TE to India has been termed as a 








































“historic occasion” by our Prime Minister. 1 POLITICAL NOTEBOOK: success in laying a “solid foundation for 
It has to be seen as one more step in U ean New Delhl further improvement in our relations”. 


As he explained thereafter, its significance 
“does not lie in the number of agreements 


forging bester ties between two great 


i ; : 3 deuffs Wriste and 
countries bearing two mighty Han enMy 


Iron Chalns on My Body 


civilisatioral streams in history. The VR Krehna lyer that we reach during the visit”, but “in 
fact that these two giants commanding 3 DOCUMENT: Letter to PM on LI | our readiness to put an end to the past 
two-fifths o° the entire human population Peng's Vielt and open up the future”. 

are converging can in itself be a matter 7 Limits of Free-Market Neo- In his speech at the Indian. Prime 
of far-reaching consequence. In the gals Minister’s banquet hosted in his honour 


on December 11, Li Peng underlined the 
desire of the Chinese Government for 
sttengthening cooperation in all fields; 
and unequivocally appreciated the Indian 
support to China after independence: 
India was among the first countries to 
establish diplomatic ties with New 
China after the founding ofthe People’s 
Republic of China. She was aleo among 


turbulent world of today this is certainly 
a momentous occasion, though realism 
should gua:d us against over-optimism 
about the cutcome of a single summit- 
level meeting. More appropriate to regard 
this augus; visit as opening up new 
potentials for both peace and friendship 
in the world. 


9 IMPRESSIONS: Tragedy of a 


11 “Interchange of Selves”: 
A Dialogue between Robert 
Gravee and Basanta Kumar 


15 Report from Moscow—H 


y The init.ative for a thaw in Sino- Sumë Chakravartty those that worked unremittingly for 

_ Indian relazions was taken by our late | 21 Riding to Power by Spreading the restoration of China’s legitimate 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi in 1974 Hate seat in the United Nations 
when she decided to send an Ambassador AG Noorani _ It is significant that Premier Li re- 
to head the [ndian mission in Beijing, a 22 The epee t6 Soolallam called thejoint endeavour of Jawaharlal 
post which iad remained vacant since | > SAARC: A Summit Flesco Nehru and Zhou Enlai to initiate the 
the outbreak of hostilities in 1962. Gursharan Sangh Dhanjal panchsheel, the Five Principles of Peaceful 
Thereafter, it was our late Prime Minister | 26 Nationality, Netionalism and Coexistence-—which, he stressed, have 
Rajiv Gandhi’s pathbreaking move to Natlon-State shown “ever increasing brilliance and 
visit Beyingin 1988 and meet the grand Subhakania Behera great vitality through the years”. 
patriarch of Thina today, Deng Xiaoping, | °! ein Vigorous ‘The Chinese Prime Minister unhesi- 
that became the turning-point in Sino- ` S Sa tatingly acknowledged that Rajiv 


Gandhi’s visit to China in 1988 “injected 
new vitality into our bilateral ties. As a 
result, our political, economic, trade, 
scientific, technological and cultural 
relations have been growing steadily 
and our cooperation in the international 


Indian ties. As Premier Li himself 
underlined in an interview to the Editor 
of The Hindustan Times shortly before 
leaving for India, the Chinese leaders 
“very much eppreciate” that step on the 
art of Rajiv Gandhi because it “broke 
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arena is increasing.” 

There is, however, nothing euphoric about the Chinese 
Prime Minster’s visit to New Delhi. Rather, a sense of 
realism has been injected by the Prime Ministers of 
both the countries referring to the border dispute. Here 
one perceives a distinct contrast in the approach by the 
heads of government of the two countries. While the 
‘subject must have been taken up in the bilateral 
consultations during the visit, Prime Minister Li’s 
public statement at the banquet was cryptic: ` 

I am confident that a reasonable solution can finally be 

found through amicable consultations conducted in a 

spirit of mutual understanding and mutual 

accommodation. The border will eventually become a 

bond of frendship linking the Chinese and Indian 

peoples R 

In his interview to The Hindustan Times Editor, Li 
had already stated that he was for maintaining peace 
and tranquillity along the present Line of Control— 
with the prospect of reducing military concentration 
along it. He, however, made it clear in that interview 
that the Chinese Government had nothing new to 
suggest by way of settling the border dispute itself. 

Prime Minister Narasimha Rao, on his part, was 
more explicit: 

My government is committed to seeking a fair and 
reasonable solution to the boundary question which is in 
consonance with the dignity and self-respect of each 
country I believe that our two sides can find such a 
solution through peaceful means. I believe that future 
generations of our people should not find either of us 
wanting inthis regard Our approach must necessarily be 
positive, and practical, it must take mto account 
historical data, tradition and custom, and also the 
present realities. Above.all, we must find a solution 
within the framework of national interests and 
sentiments of both sides 


+ 


OUTSIDE bilateral issue, there is one specific item 
which concerns both the countrie, but has never been 
made explicit in official pronouncements. This is the 
issue of Tibet. It needs to be recalled that right from the 
beginning of the post-independence period, Tibet figured 
in our bilateral relations with China. While India has 
always recognised Tibet as a part of the People’s Republic 
of China, there has all along been an active role on the 
part of India to lend a helping hand for an amicable and 
stable settlement of relations between the Dalai Lama 
and the Chinese Government. It was Nehru who brought 
about a rapport between the Dalai Lama and Premier 
Zhou Enlai in 1956—a rapport which regrettably was 
sabotaged by Chinese high-handedness three years 
later, forcing the Dalai Lama to flee and take shelter in 
India. Since then Beijing’s steamroller could not crush 
the spirit of the Tibetan people. 

India, on ite part, gave shelter to lakhs of Tibetan 
refugees but persuaded them not to indulge in anti- 
China political activity from Indian soil. It was this 
which Rajiv Gandhi had assured in the joint statement 
issued after his China visit in 1988. Since then the - 
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Tibetan issue has received fresh support from various 
corners of the world, particularly with the wave of 
worldwide stir for Human Rights today. ~ 

Viewed in this background, it would be proper for the 
Indian side to discuss the matter with the Chinese 
authorities, offering a helping hand to solve the problem. 
It was, therefore, highly objectionable that the authorities 
in Delhi indulged in large-scale intimidation of Tibetan 
refugees since they were only trying to organise peaceful 
demonstrations during Premier Li’s visit. While the 
local authorities were responsible for the security of the 
Chinese delegation, there was no reason for them to 
supprees peaceful protests by the Tibetans in the capital 
of Indian democracy. 

At a time when China is facing cold isolation in the 
West as evident from the poor outcome of US Secretary 
Baker’s recent visit to Beijing, it would be fair to 
conclude that Premier Li’s visit to Delhi is part of a 
determined exercise to demonstrate China’s high visibility 
in the world. Significant in this connection is the Chinese 
view of President Bush's new world order which, Premier 
Li insists, can be based on the panchsheel: 

Tt is the position of the Chmese Government that the Five 

Principles of Peaceful Coexistence should serve as the 

basis for a new mternational political and economic 

order, and that all countries, big or small, strong or weak, 
rich or poor, should treat each other as equals 
irrespective of their social systems. They should respect 
sach other, engage in friendly cooperation and live in 
harmony. As the two largest developing countries in this 
complex and volatile world, China and India have all the 
more reason to strengthen cooperation and, together 

with the other states of the international community, , 

make new contributions to the establishement of a new ` 

international order and promotion of world peace and 
development 

Prime Minister Narasimha Rao’s response has been 
noteworthy: 

It is the primacy of human and non-discriminatory 

democratic values and the ideal of the common good of 

mankind that must guide us in the establishment of any 
new world order. Our goal as we move inte the twenty- 
first century should be one of global cooperation which ~ 
removes misery, inequity and inequality from the face of 
the earth The efforts of both the developed and 
developing countries must be in this direction ifwe are to 
structure a world of peace, justice and progress. 

Very aptly Narasimha Rao referred to the vindication 
of non-alignment in the world of today and made a 
profound observation, valid both at home and abroad: 

I am convinced that consensus promises to be the 

methodology of the future, when neither imposition by 

force nor imposition by numbers alone, will yield 

satisfactory results. i 

Worth underlining in the context of the 1962 aggression 
that India had to face. 

Taking an overall view, there is little doubt that 
Prime Minister Li Peng’s visit to India will turn out to 
be a landmark, provided it injects the element of trust 
in bilateral ties and opens up a perspective of active 
interaction between New Delhi and Beijing on all issue. 
of common concern and interest. 


December 12 S.C. 
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Handcuffs on My Wrists ' 


and Iron Chains on My Body 


V.R. KRISHNA IYER 


uring the freedom struggle Deshabandhu 
C.E. Das gave a stirring message to his 
countrymen: “I feel the handcuffs on my 
wrists and the weight of iron chains on my body. It 
isthe agony ofbondage. The whole of India isa vast 
prison.” Mahatma Gandhi, in burning rage, once 
wrote: “I can no longer retain affection for a 
government so evilly manned as it is now-a-days. 
As for me it is humiliating to retain my freedom 
and be witness to the continuing wrong.” “My 
notion of democracy is that under it the weakest 
should hava the same opportunity as the strongest.” 
“No society can possibly be built on a denial of 
individual treedom:” Gandhiji’s American ideological 
guru, as it were, was Thoreau who went to prison 
defying a demoniac law. He observed: “Under a 
governmert which imprisons any unjustly, the 
true place Sor a just man is a prison.” 

These admonitions are an educative caveat to 
every ruler in our land who, ‘drest in a little brief 
authority’, ‘struts and frets his hour upon the 
stage, and zhen is heard no more’. The tryst with 
destiny that the Indians made, when the foreign 

goer quit India, was to banish tyranny and 

maugurate free home rule. But, alas, our history, 
at the Centre and the States, has tended towards 
misrule, rejecting Gandhian values, ignoring 
constitutional fundamentals and philistinically 
failing to instruct themselves about the human 
essence of personal liberty and fundamental 
freedoms without which democracy is stuffed 
taxidermy, with make-believe motions and populist 
mimicries. Indignant diction of our dead national 
leaders, uttered during the days of the freedom 
struggle, will be reborn all red-hot so long as the 
people’s funcamental freedoms suffer fatal stabs 
in diverse parts of our country, an all too familiar 
phenomenon as days go by. 

But this process, now a hardy perennial, persists 

daciously because an oligarchic olio, ‘elected’ on 

pular vote, bites the people with fascist fangs, 
unwittingly maybe, and gets away with it. They 
use the alibi of bomb terrorism, macabre godism, 
ransom-hoestage syndrome and miscellaneous 
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manifestations of violence, and explosive 
communalism. State terrorism to meet the ultras’ 
terrorism, police torture to counter ‘contras’ to the 
government, army savagery to suppress blood- 
thirsty militancy, and minor firings, torture 
atrocities, police rapings and lock-up killings in 
daily ubiquity—-where, where are peace, safety, 
rule of law, social justice and those fine phrases 
like fundamental rights which the Indian people 
through Nehru, condensed poignantly into three 
words ‘tryst with destiny’, uttered sonorously in 
the silence of midnight but jettisoned by succeasors 
in power in escalating excesses of violations and 
cascading decline in democratic values? When the 
post-independence history ofthis country comes to 
be written, there will be sombre competition among 
many political actors for entry in the darkest 
pages! 

Nor have the political parties, one morethan the 
other, better credentials in the field of human 
rights, although more sensitivity, in certain spells, 
is observed in degree or dimension as among them. 
A halo about civil liberties, fundamental freedoms 
and compassionate humanism does run through 
our constitutional jurisprudence, marred, now and 
then, by provisions for preventive detention, 
Emergencies with eclipse of the rule of law, 
authoritarian disruption of State-level democracy 
through President’s Rule (Article 356), 
conditionalities for every fundamental right which 
consume or erode the finer essence of these great 
rights and an exotic, expensive, sluggish judicial 
process to which access is an uneasy visa riddled 
with legalese and mystiques. 


+ 


DISAFFECTION, as Gandhiji taught us, is a natural 
offspring of deprivation of human rights for a 
whole people. When states resort to legal regimes 
which make free life a peril and uniformed officers 
become the quasi-engineers of caged civil liberties, 
the law of cause and effect, of karma destroying 
dharma, will follow and a higher law of politics will 
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eventually overpower the mere black letter law. 
This is obvious, not obscure. But to see what is in 
front of one's nose is a constant struggle for myopica; 
and political myopics abound in India today. They 
hype about economic liberalism when what they 
mean is bondage to videshi capital and eclipse of 
swadeshi economy. 

The status of human rights has been steadily 


deteriorating, the common man being drugged by , 


the argument that private violence and its militant 
aggravation, that is, terrorism, demand state 
terrorism and reckless para-military operations 
(an O’Dyer doctrine, in different dress), hardly 
realising that violence breeds more violence, that 
indiscriminate state killings catalyse the generation 
of whole families of terrorists from areas where 
victims, martyrs and cross-fire innocents belong. 
The politics of torture rewards only the terrorists. 
The infliction of inhuman wrongs on those whose 
guilt is they claim human rights as minorities, 
oppose exploitation by the mafia, ask for ethnic or 
cultural or developmental justice or autonomy 
within a larger national sovereignty never extin- 
guishes the flame of human justice. But in Kashmir, 
Punjab, Assam, Andhra Pradesh; tribal Bihar, 
Tamil Nadu and elsewhere the counter-productive 
eye-for-an-sye strategy of aggravated, state- 
sanctioned deprivation of fundamental freedoms 
has backlashed and made India not the hallowed 
homeland of the Buddha, Gandhi, Jawaharlal et 
al., but a country which violates the magna carta 
of humanity, that is, the Declaration and the two 
Covenants. And it is s0 afraid of itself that it will 
not permit transnational organisations or 
independent Indian NGOseven to enter the States 
where the authorities allegedly commit mass crimes. 
Far more horrendous is the tragedy of black 
legislations being enacted or excavated for supp- 
reasion of freedoms. The National Security Act, 
other reincarnations of the repressive Rowlatt Act 
~-in- the shape of anti-terrorist legislation, and other 
Punjab related pan-Indian statutes are proof ofthe 
pachydermic disposition of the Executive to human 
rights. Thank God, Regulation IN of 1818, under 
which the British picked up Gandhi with facile 
legality, is no longer extant. But to the shock and 
shame of every Indian democrat, one discovers the 
archaeological success: of the Tamil Nadu 
administration in salvaging, from the debris of 
British Indian history, an Act which was used 
against patriots like Tilak. The serendipity I advert 
to is the retrieval of the Prevention of Seditious 
Meetings Act, 1911 (Act X of 1911)}—-which is a 
modified version of earlier legislatign designed to 
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suppress the national liberation movement in India). 
That any, State, or for that matter the Union, 
should dare to deaden fundamental rights by 
invoking an ancient British-Indian legislation makes 
anyone in Free India blush. 

Conceding that Punjab is in some state of 
disturbance, it may well be that marginal mutations 
in the rules that govern crime and punishment 
may be permissible. But if fundamentals are 
oppreasively sacrificed at the pragmatic altar of 
state security, it is a confession that our Constitution 
holds good when men are good and surrenders to 
state terrorism when some men go haywire. 


Special Legislations 
The following legislations have direct relevance 


_ to criminal justice in the Punjab crisis: 


1. The National Security Act (No. 66), 1980 (as amended upto | 
date). 

2. The Code of Criminal Procedure (Punjab Amendment) Act 
(No. 22), 1983, as extended to the UT, Chandigarh. 

3. The Code of Criminal Procedure (Punjab Amendment) Act 

' (No. 22), 1983. 

4. The Terrorist Affected Areas (Special Courts) Ordinance 

(No. 9), 1984. 

The Criminal Law Amendment Act (No. 43), 1983. 

The Prevention of Damage to Public Property Act (No. 3), 

1984. : 

7. The Arms Amendment Act (No. 25), 1983. 

8. The Armed Forces (Pb. Chd.) Special Powers Act (No. 34), 
1983. 

9. ‘The Punjab Disturbed Arbas Act (No. 82), 1983. 

10. The Chandigarh Disturbed Areas Act (No. 33), 1983. 


5 
6. 


First, the National Security Act. Its detentional 
provision is unconscionable to humanist jurists 
because the power of detention without trial, when 
vested with the Executive, is an enemy of civil, 
liberties and has been an imperial weapon to hit 
below the belt’ whenever open justice has been a 
procesual nuisance for authoritarians. But 
preventive detention jurisprudence has come to. 
stay in India with tricky procedural escape routes 
which only the mafia, not the masses, have the 
means to exploit. The concern ofjurisprudes about 
erosion of personal liberty: must now be roused 
because the new amendments brought about to 
meet the Punjab challenge have cut down the 
inviolably minimal area of persona! freedom. For 
instance, post-detention judicial oversight is some 
safeguard, though feeble. 

Our judicial process itself is on trial in Punjab. 
What with procedures being jaundiced, the law 
evidence being distorted and punishments bein 
made harsh and unusual. Years have passed, the 
law and order situation has not improved and 
barbarity unbounded on both sides, insensitised 
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our conscience. 

Justice in Punjab has been crucified on the cross 
kt; of law and if the nation does not demand resurrection 
of the right to justice, constitutional guarantees 
may degenerate into printed rhetoric and human 
rights Cie a natural death. 

The -atest savage baby awakened to life is the 
Prevention of Seditions Meetings Act of 1911 which 
has been made operational by a recent notification 
of the Tamil Nadu Government. 

Any British Indian law dies the moment the 
Constitution of India comes to life if its provisions 
derogate from the fundamental freedoms guaranteed 
under Part II. That is the lethal effect of Article 
13. Freedom of expression and of peaceable assembly 
belong to the Article 19 family. Any law which 


abridges this right is void unless it falls within the . 


restrictions sanctioned by Article 19(2) and (8). 
The conscience of the constitutional protection is 
that what is fundamental ts the freedom, not the 
restricticn, So the restriction being an exception 
receives a restrictive meaning and the subetantive 
right imparted a semantic sweep harmonising 
with the commitment of India to the new World 
Human Order. This founding faith of Bharat shall 
not be whittled down when any legislative handcuffs 
happeh to be tested in the judicial fora. 

Sediticn isthe sinister catch-all expression ofall 
suspicious Caesars and the British found the 
versatile expansionism of ‘sedition’ as a convenient 
cover-up to pick up every patriot, so much so that 
Gandhiji næ said that sedition was his religion 
when the government was satanic. And yet, how 
come this obnoxious word in an obsoleacent British- 
Indian enactment is still used by a government in 
Free India? Surely, Gandhi, were he to be reborn 
"on the Indian earth, would have to serve as many 
. years in prison as he did in his last janma if he 
spoke or wrote as fearlessly about the present 
rulers as he did against the maghuls in the Whitehall! 


The vires of the Seditious Meetings Act is gravely’ 


in doubt because of the virus whereby public 
meetings, in their comprehensive meaning, can be 
suppressed, or may be held only on the precarious 
permissior. of the Commissioner of Police or the 
District Magistrate. The offending expression in 
Section 4 is the likelihood of causing “disturbance 
or public excitement”. The power of prohibition of 
meetings ie vested in the police or in the Executive 
Magistrate “if in his opinion such a meeting ia 
likely to promote sedition or disaffection or to 
avause a disturbance of the public tranquillity”. 
his allergy to public meetings even in private 
places except.on the mercy of the Executive is an 
negation of the fundamental freedoms 
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of a citizen whose country, through Tilak, loudly 
proclaimed long ago: “Swaraj is my birthright.” 
Whether there is clear and present danger of a 
grave breach of public order or the security of the 
state is understandable but if the mere opinion of 
a minion of the political Executive, in a country of 
sharp political pluralism, can gag or ban free 
speech.and free assembly it becomes Feuhrerism 
since Brutus can meet or speak by the leave and 
license of Caesars servants. ‘What a fall....my 
countrymen; then I, and you, and all of us fell 
down.’ The other danger is that if by quirks of 
political fortune those in power incarnate as 
Opposition, this very precedent may claim them 


+ 


WE may not go into legal hair-splitting and 
constitutional conundrums. That may engage 
forensic debates. Public expreasion of people’s 
criticism of state policy and the freedom to assemble 
to articulate views on public issues, even if 
denunciatory of those in pro tem authority, is a 


' founding faith of our political order. It shall not be 


asphyxiated through a police cadre or tap by 
command of echelons on top. Any government, 
true to the values of the Republic, will be guilty of 
disaffection to the human rights easence of the 


Constitution if easy resort to su strategies 
is made in the hope that thesilence of the cemetery 
reflects the peace of the populace. 


History has a different story to tell and those 
who regard themselves as safe against the people 
because oftheir authoritarian empowerment must 
remember that they ride a tiger; the tiger, after a 
time, becomes hungry and the rider may find 
himself from the back into the belly. With grave 
concern for fundamental freedoms of the people 
and deep apprehensions about the security of our 
elected rulers I appeal to the Prime Minister and 
every Chief Minister in the Republic to harken to 
the voice of criticism and not be panicked by hostile 
expression. Said a political thinker: 

~ When free discussion is denied, hardening of the arteries 

of democracy has set in, free institutions are but a lifeless 

form, and the death of the Republic is at hand. 

Chief Justice Hughes of the US wrote in a long 
ago judgement what is a lesson for unsteady 
politicians: 

The greater the ENEE of safeguarding the 

. community from incitemants to the overthrow of our 
institutions by force and violence, the more imperative is 
the need to preserve inviolate the constitutional rights of 
free speech, free press and free assembly in order to 
maintam the opportunity for free political discussion, to 
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the end that government may be responsible to the will of 
the people and that changes, if desired, may be obtained 
by peaceful means, Therein lee the security of the 
Republic, the very foundation of constitutional 
government. 


The great words of a great Judge William O. 


Posies ray bene bore may. pomt mo Pome as. 


and I quote: 
Tha vilality of cod ad E E A onsen! 
depends on free discussion. .. 
function of free speech under our system of government 
is to invite dispute. It may indeed best serve its high 
- purpose when it induces a condition of unrest, creates 


dissatisfaction with conditions as they are, eyeven sets 

people to anger. 

The horrendous Indian folly in politics is the no- 
confidence motion in action by the rulers who 
never really talk across but put all their eggs in the 
Black Cat basket. State violence fine-tuned to the 
situation, may be needed at times but never can 
smother the people’s democratic process. A lively 
political process, even if it goes now and then into 
excesses, is a better guarantee of peace and 
democracy than the bomb and the bullet which 
breed more and far too soon. E` 


Se _DOCUNMENT | 
Letter to PM on Li Peng’s Visit 


The following is the text of the letter by George Fernandes, MP, to P.V. Narasimha Rao on Li Peng’s visit 


‘to India. 


ear Prime Minister, 


Tam sure you have a long list of issues to discuss with 
the Chinese Prime Minister, Li Peng, when he visits India from 
December 11 to 16, though I have no clue of what priorities you 
have set for yourself in fixing the 

There are a few matters of vital national importance and 
some of wider significance which I urge be put on the agenda for 
discussion with Li Peng, that is assuming they do not already 
figure in it. 

Firat, the Chinese withdrawal from Aksai Chin and other 
Indian territory. China must be told in unequivocal terms that 
it should vacate the aggression on Indian territory it has forcibly 
held since the 1950s or folowing the war of 1962. The 
unanimous resolution of the Lok Sabha pledging all Indians not 
to rest until every inch of our territory is recovered from China 
is binding on the Indian Government. China has to realise that 
it cannot hold on to Indian tarritory and at the same time hope 
for better relations. 

Second, Tibet. China's invasion of Tibet was described by Dr 
Rammeanohar Lohia at the time of its occurrence as baby 
murder. Neither politically nor culturally Tibet was ever a part 
of China. India betrayed Tibet and its people at a crucial 
moment, though politically as also in matters of religion, 
language and culture the Tibetan people have been. so very closs 
to us. Of course, later, on more than one occasion, India aseerted 
in the United Nations Tibet's inalienable right to freedom. It is 
the duty of the Indian Government to help in undoing the harm 
caused to the Tibetan people, and this issue must be taken up 
with the Chinese Prime Minister. I do not have to emphasise 
that an independent Tibet will also be a guarantor of our 
security un the no frontiers. 

Ioan appreciate that the Chinese may not want to discuss the 
‘issue of Tibetan freedom with us, at least not just now In which 
case, we should persuade the Chinese Prime Minister to hold 
talks with His Holiness, the Dalai Lama The following four 
apecific items must be taken up in regard to Tibet: 

1. The Dalai Lama’s proposa] to convert Tibet into a zone of 
peace 


— Editor 


y 


2. The Dalai Lama’s expressed desire to go to Tibet and be 
with his people. 

3. The massive violation of human rights by the Chinese 
Government in Tibet. 

4. . Release of all Tibetan prisoners. 
Wicsen (hal EOE PAI A Waleed thats 
Secretary of State, John Baker IOD, and the Chinese 
authorities during the former’s recent visit to China.) 

Third, human rights violations in China. While I do realise 
that India has hardly any moral right to discuss about human 
rights violations by other countries, nevertheless, I feel that 
such expressed concern about human rights violations in China 
may have a positive impact on our attitude to human rights at 
home. You must make a special reference to the Tiananman 
Square tragedy and urge the Chinese Prime Ministar to release _ j 
al those held in prisons consequent upon the demonstration for” 
democracy in June 1989, including the youth and students. 

Fourth, the situation in Myanmar. There are authentic 
reports that China has been supplying arms to Burma’s military 
dictators, and only recently weapons worth one billion US 
dollars have been made available. When almost every country in 
the world has been asking for the release of Aung San Suu Kyi 
and for the restoration of democracy in Myanmar, China’s 
attitude of providing weapons to bolster the military 
dictatorship in our neighbouring country defies all explanation. 
You must bse all your powers of persuasion to draw China away 
from supporting the repressive dictatorship in Myanmar. 

I hope the talks between the two governments will yield 
positive results and pave the way for the peaceflll resolution of 
all outstanding disputes between the two countries. I believe 
toegether can not only provide leadership and help to the vast 
suffering masees in the developing countries, but can also 
provide the right impetus for the creation ofa just, humane and 
more equitable world order. 5 

With kind regards, : 


Yours sincerely 


December 3, 1991 George Fernandsas 
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Limits of Free-Market Neo-Liberalism 


_ ERIC BEES EN, 


very editorialist in the West has told us that 
cormmunism has collapsed because it did not 
work and capitaliam has triumphed because it did. 
Nowhere should that triumph be more visible than 
in the greatest capitalist society, the one which has 
most consistently relied on the market and the 
profit incentive, and the one which is still, with 43 
per cent cf the total GDP of the developed world 
i.e., of the OECD countries) the dominant Western 
economy. But neither the mood nor the reality of 
the US at the moment of Soviet collapse is 
triumphakst. 

“Hard times are palpable in Union Square,” as 
the commercial property column of the New York 
Times correctly reports. Upwards of halfa million 
square ‘feet of commercial space is vacant around 
the square, without counting the party lots and 
ruins of old property still waiting for the golden 
future as 3ites for condominiums. For the time 
being, the future has run out. 

Money is scarce, which is not surprising since 


nine to ten per cent of the New York labour force, 


is unemplcyed and, more to the point, about one 
million of the city’s seven million inhabitants are 
on public assistance. But even those who still have 
ney—thare is plenty of it about in New York— 
ire not immune. Airlines advertise bargains for 
the thrifty rich, and firms offer part-exchange and 
second-dea-s on luxury watches. Next time around 
they will have to find a new euphemism for “slump” 
because “recession” no longer sounds milder and 
better. 

Equally striking to the foreigner is the sheer 
decline in tre technology of everyday life, which 
used to be the pride of Americans and amazement 
of visitors from the backward old-world. It is not 
only the public infrastructure, although the 
impression cfa city on the verge of the Third World 
is sometimes hard to avoid, especially when (as 
today) an 87-year-ol watermain has just burst, 


’ The author is one of the most renowned Marxist 
historians. This is an edited version of a recent 


article pubsished in Marxiam Today which 1s now 
defunct, ` 
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shutting down 42nd Street for an undetermined 
period. 

Recently the entire air traffic of New York was 
paralysed for the best part ofa day by a breakdown 
in a substation of AT&T, that byword for tele- 
communications efficiency. To put it briefly, the 
mechanics of daily life no longer work efficiently, 
the way we expect them to do in, say, Sweden or 
Austria, without causing surprise. 

New York, you will say, is a special case, and 
this is no doubt true. Well, in Philadelphia a 
mayor's commission on literacy and those friends 
of humankind, the Philip Morris Companies Inc, 
took out a full-page advertisement to point out that 
ee ee eae functionally 
illiterate. 

Inner cities, minority-inhabited, are perhaps 
also special cases. But is California, the great open 
frontier of the American dream, to which men and 
women have been migrating in numbers so vast 
that its population, now about 30 million, is almost 
halfas large again asthe next largest USstate, and 
more than one of every 10 Americans is today a 
Californian? Yet (the New York Times again) “the 


` recession....has hit California particularly hard, 


leaving its once-robust economy to bring up the 
rear ofthe national recovery” which in spite of rosy 
predictions shows no signs of happening. 4 
+ 
THE truth is that the US as a whole has ceased to 
be a good advertisement for capitalism, even in the 
straightforward economic terms. The strongest’ 
selling point for the American way of life was 
material improvement. That is still what immigrants 
expect to find, and do find, when they cross the 
rapidly widening income gap between the developed 
North and the Third Warld. But not the natives, 
except for the top fifth.of the nation’s income- 
earners, or more exactly the top five per cent, who 
have done spectacularly well in the era of Reaganism, 
as under Thatcher... 
From 1979-89, the shares of total income accruing 
to each of the bottom four-fifths declined. The top 
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one per cent of families improved their income by 
almost 75 per cent; the bottom 20 per cent dropped 
by 4.4. per cent. In other words, inequality grew 
dramatically. 

In absolute terms, the after-tax income of the 
bottom 40 per cent of americans was lower at the 
end of the decade than in 1979. This is perhaps not 
surprising since real hourly wages over this decade 
fell by 9.3 per cent. In fact, four-fifths of married 
families with children would have had lower incomes 
than 10 years ago, ifthe women’of the joint families 
had not taken jobs or worked longer. 

In fact, today almost one in ten Americans can 
buy their food only with the help ofthe government 
“food stamps” which pay for only some ofit. In 1970 
only two in hundred did so. Food stamps are 
available only to Americans who earn not more 
than $1117 a month for a family of four (roughly 
£140 a week by the exchange rate of early November 
1991), and who have a car not more than $4500 
(roughly £2600) and assets of no more than $2000 
(£1100). In short, who are undeniably poor. 

. This stagnation, or even decline, in the condition 
of the American people is new. Though the 
phenomenon is more extreme in the US, it is 
actually quite general. After a golden age which 
lasted from the mid-seventies, capitalism is once 
more in trouble. Those of us who live comfortably 
in the rich countries of the North have failed to 
recognise this for three reasons. 

The welfare state systems of reformed post-War 
capitalism provide more shelter against slumps 
than in the thirties. The main industrial countries 
have not felt the full force of the global economie 
hurricane which devastated other regions in the 
eighties, like Latin America and Africa. Last, but 
not the least, the collapse of communism has 
diverted attention from the troubles of our system. 

But in the early nineties, it must be recognised 
that it is once again in trouble. For a generation, 
capitalism did what nobody before the War thought 
it was capable of: it created full employment. But 
since the seventies, mass unemployment is back. 
In 1960, five West European industrial countries 
averaged under 1.7 per cent unemployment; but at 
the peak ofthe late eighties boom, they stood at 8.5 
per cent (during the slump of the early eighties, 
they averaged 11 per cent). 

For a generation, most people in the developed 
countries assumed that their real income would go 
up every year of their working life, rain or shine. 
Governments, employers, and unions learned to 
operate on this assumption in the long golden 
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years, though they disagreed about how big the 
rise should be, how it should be distributed and¢ 
how it should bejustified. By the seventies, most o 
us would have been outraged by the mere idea that 
a person’s real wage should stay the same for a 
decade, let alone actually decline. Yet the US 
shows that this can once again happen. 

For a generation, the welfare and security systems 
of most developed countries supplemented earnings 
and sheltered the economically weak or unlucky to 
a far greater extent than ever before; more than 
this, because they were paid for by tax revenues 
which rose with the fast growth of the economies, 
they became more comprehensive and generous. 

It is doubtful whether this expansion could have 
continued at the same rate.even if there.had been 
no slump. In any case, as the rate of economicg 
growth in the capitalist world fell dramatically 
after the early seventies and tax revenues no 
longer kept pace with expenditures, the cost of 
social security (as percentage of national resources) 
As capitalist profits were squeezed, business 
bitterly resented its cost. Hence the attacks on the 
welfare state in the eighties, notably in the Reaganite 
US and Thatcherite Britain. Poverty amid plenty 
is once again with us. 

Again, for a generation, the fluctuations ofboom 
and slump, the trade cycles which constitute the 
basic rhythm of the capitalist economy, seemed to 
have lost their jagged edges. Slumps were little 
more than mild dips in the rising curve ofeconomic 
growth; booms merely accentuated its rise. But 
good old-fashioned slumps of the kind that only the 9 
elderly remembered in the seventies are with Ta 
again, even ifpoliticians shy away from comparing 
what happened in the early eighties—and again 
today-—with the thirties. Capitalism can no longer 
rely on continuous growth. 


+ 


EXACTLY why, to everyone’s surprise, including 
its own, capitalism entered a golden age after 
World War U—the French call it the “30 glorious 
years”—is a question which historians and econo- 
mists still debate. Nor is there a consensus about 
why this era ended in the early seventies. But 
there can be no doubt that it did end, and that since, 
its end the capitalist world economy has been 
going through an era of troubles. The rate of 
growth of its world output in the eighties was leas 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Tragedy of a State 


MRINAL PANDE 


he results of the by-polls alongwith reports of 
ricting in Varanasi confirmed what one feared: 
tha Hindi belt is slowly disappearing behind 
the saffron mista of an ideology which it has never 


really belonged to. The opening day in Parliament 


saw members of various political groups “lashing 
out” (the media’s favourite verb currently) at the 
Bharatiya Janata Party’s leaders for allowing 
unprecedented riots to ravage the holy city of Varanasi. 

Riots in which, according to newspaper reports, the 
local polize and at least one ex-Inspector General of 
Police ple yed a most unholy role as they went around 
inciting cne community against another. 

Varanasi has been a city that has simultaneously 
cradled laarning and rebellion of the most intense 
kind. It hes produced men such as Kabir and Tulsidas, 
and Bharatendu and Premchand. Today, the 
octogenarian poet Nazir Benarasi sits there dazed 
and inconsolable, mourning the death of a young 
nephew, Aris, and several of his family members who 
fall to the knives of the fascist marauders. Some of 
these killers, they say, wore badges of the “Aman 
(Peace) Com mittee” to camouflage their identity. An 
example of the baiters of pseudo-secularism using 
peeudo-secularism itself as a convenient cover! 

Strange times we are living in. Times in which 
people ara trying in vain to Indianise a Hinduism 
that has come in from the semitised West. 

It is no: just the relatively recent saffron annexation 
of Uttar Pradesh which has made this State seem 
distant and vague to its expatriate children. The 
growing ravulsion against the Hindi language south 
of the Vindhyas, has gradually built opaque walls 
around tha Hindi-speaking millions of this belt. Their 
only sin is that they have inherited Hindi as a 
mother-tongue. A language which has been consistently 
raped by politicians and time-serving zealots to gain 
votes and. favours that only the demography of this 
State can bestow. 

The fact that the great wave of nationaliam which 
swept over the entire Indo-Pak subcontinent in the 
early tweatieth century originated in this heartland 
is now relegated to the junkyard of our collective 
memory. Young Indians outside the Hindi belt know 
little of the writings of Hindi litterateurs and journalists 
who had -hen risked life and property to defy the 
British er pire with their pen. Thisis mainly because 
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their points of reference are in Hindi and belong to 
the region. And hatred for slimy politicians has, over 
the years, mutated into hatred for this benighted 
area, sneered at repeatedly and constantly by media 
persons and others as the “cow-belt”. 

Reading about the riots and the rage engulfing the 
State nowadays, one wonders if a reporter can truly 
convey the tragedy of a State turning upon itselfina 
devouring rage in the manner of a helpleas woman 
turning upon her children when she is reviled by all 
and cherished by none. Fiction writers and poets can 
try, but they are not usually employed as investigative 
reporters by our media. And, as report after report 
whips up division and hostility against this 
underdeveloped, benighted State and its inhabitants, 
one wonders further how one government can 
guarantee what another is hellbent on snatching 
away. 

Varanasi, the city of Shiva, lord of the funeral 
ghats, has always celebrated the irrational and the 
fantastic legends, tales, ecstasy, and the morbid 
imagination. It haa ‘been responsible for the 
extraordinary two-dimensionality of its great poets 
who displayed both a love for the old and a healthy 
disregard for bigotry, and this, in turn, has produced 
great literature. But this two-dimensionality has 
also left little pores open for the germs of revisionism 
and self-destructive violence to enter the body 
periodically, whenever the central reserves are weak. 

To write a great tragi-comic Hindi novel like Jhini 
Jhini Bini Chadariya, a saga of the lives of Mualim 
weavers in Banaras, as the young Muslim writer 
Abdul Bismillah has done, sums up the ethos of the 
areg. It is a piece of literature that would be hard to 
place either in Bhopal or New Delhi. But, asthe novel. 
reveals, this very ethos that it highlights ao graphically 
has also given the city a tragic vulnerability to the 
forces of Hindi revivalism that are today disclosing 
the hidden face of fasciam—ane that is dark, menacing 
and morbid. The inner motives in Bismillah’s Jhini 
Jhini Bini Chadariya no longer seem to have much 
meaning in a world where the outer forces appear to 
be gaining greater power over man. This, perhaps, is 
the new orientation of the Hindi novel and the Hindi 
belt—linked historically and perhaps, forever, to a 
foreboding about totalitarianism. 

: E 
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“Interchange of Selves” 
A Dialogue between Robert Graves and Basanta Kumar Mallik 


MADHURI SONDHI 


On December 9, 1958 Basanta Kumar Mallik, one of the most outstanding philosophers of this 


country, passed away in Oxford. To mark his thirtythird death 


we publish the 


following article by a distinguished scholar who has been studying the life and works of Mallik in i 


depth for several years. 


he great philosopher is a poet with an 
iatellectual conscience.” These words of 
alter Kaufmann (Critique of Religion and 


Á Philosophy) might almost have been inspired by 


the thought and personality of Basanta Kumar 
Mallik (879-1968). That be was an original philoso- 
pher, author of several volumes on metaphysics is, 
of course, well known. That he was disciplined by 
an intellactual conscience becomes manifest as one 
follows the development of any strand of his thmking, 
where the original insight is honed, modified, 
deepened to deal with the new difficulties and 
challenges as they arise in the course of an argument. 
Not mersly inherited philosophical problems but 
many assumptions of everyday life came under his 
vigorousscrutiny: as he wrote to his old friend the 
literrateir, L.A.G. Strong: 

You know I do not accept any definition without testing 

This q.ality so impressed his friends and collea- 
gues that one of them, Alan Collingridge, then 
Governor of Morley College, London, wrote a paper 
in which 2e linked three otherwise distant philoso- 
phers who shared this quality of rigour-William of 
Occam (fourteenth century), Ludwig Vittgenstein 
and Basenta Kumar Mallik. 

Kaufrann does not raise the question of moral 
‘conscience, and one may give him the benefit ofthe 
doubt by assuming that he takes it for granted. 
Operationally the philosopher is required to have 
intellectv-al honesty, or rigour, but his or her moral 
conscience is a private contingent affair, bsyond 
the bounds of philosophical scrutiny. Partly this 
arises from a fear amongst Western, particularly 
Anglo-Saxon, philosophers, formulated by Kauf- 
mann as £ fear of objectifying “undisciplined vision, 


Npunexamired intuition and sheer passion” which 


are “the fcuntainheads of madness, superstitution 
and fanaticism”. Yet, Kaufmann also adds: “Great 
philosophy lives in the tension between (these) 


—Editor 


extremes”—that is, between spirit or vision and 
patience or mere cleverness. 

Mallik’s passion and moral conscience were 
closely interwoven with his logic and rational 
discourse—they centred round the problem ofcon- 
flict. He had witnessed the political and civilisational 
conflict between the British and Indians at home, 
and his two extended sojourns at Oxford happened 
to compass the events of both World Wars. He 
pursued the phenomenon of conflict through the 
alleyways of logic, metaphysics, sociology and social 
anthropology until he found a basic formulation to 
understand it at its source, and a reformulation to 
enable avoidance of conflict while opening possibi- 
lities for peace and social reconstruction. His 
prescriptology, which may sound banal if not studied 
in its depth, was encapsulated in the formula ofthe 
ethics of mutual absention—always two sides are 
responsible for creating a conflict, and to prevent 
or cure a conflict both sides must refrain from 
pressing their demands to the flashpoint. But to 
repeat, this seemingly simple formula must be 
read in the context of his metaphysical under- 
standing of the non-absolute nature of reality, of 
his logical reformulation of the Law of Contradiction, 
of his sociological explanation of the clash of 
civilisations and socio-political competition, and of 
his overall telos of history. 

However, the subject of this writing is the firat 
element in Kaufmann’s description of the great 
philosopher—the, poet (with an intellectual 


‘ conscience). Mallik did not write poetry though his 


philosophical works contain passages which are 
decidedly poetic. (Even otherwise he avoids the 
academic mannerisms affected by contemporary 
philosophers.) For example, the epilogue to The 
Real and the Negative contains the following passage: 
And the home of the civilised man after this can be built 
only in the heart of the universe rather than on the mere 
shores ofa lake, or the pesk ofa mountain, or the arboreal 
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shelter of green-flowing meadows. And the vision that 
will lead him on from moment to moment or age to age, or 
from one birth to another, will spring from his undying 
faith in immortality—-his divine attribute-—to keep on 
moving till all the shores of all the limitlees oceans of 
profound mystery have been reached, 

Or, a description of the dawn from The Towering 
Wave, a literary presentation of his philosophy: 

The night was just receding and the sun waiting for the 
dawn to collect the last few shreds of the night. No sound 
was heard except the echoes from the hurried footsteps of 
the leopard retiring, or from the night-birds circling back 
through the half-light to their leafy homes, or from the 
watch-dog warning the village that the barn was not 
quite safe yet from those who had to live by plying their 
trade at night. 

Mallik resonated with poets in a common quest 
for truth or reality: as though poetic truth and 
philosophic truth are related through a common 
source. He had for friends many distinguished 
poets with whom he shared his intellectual pergri- 
nations, amongst them the American, John Gould 
Fletcher, and W.B. Yeats and Robert Bridges who 
were both living on Boards Hill at Oxford. With 
Bridges in particular he had a close and lasting 
friendship. It was to his house that he rushed on 
Armistice Day 1918, hatless in the pouring rain, to 
breathlessly announce his newly discovered insight 
into the problem of conflict. 


+ 


BUT the most intimate relationship, paritcularly 
in termsofintellectual involvement, matured with 
the poet, Robert Graves, when he joined Oxford 
after the First World War, a married man with 
children, and the experience of years in the trenches 
behind him. Mallik himself was starting his forties 
at this period, having come up to Oxford much 
older than the average undergraduate. 

In those days the Lotus Club at Oxford was a 
meeting place for interesting students of different 
nationalities who met to exchange views and listen 
to eminent speakers. It became one of Mallik’s 
main vehicles of expression during the period 
when his ideas were fast fermenting. He tried 
them out on the participants, and as William Y. 
Elliott (later Professor of Government at Harvard) 
wrote: : 

The discussions on the nature of the basic metaphysical 

and ethical problems, the systems of logic most useful and 

trus, were like those archangels wrestling for our souls. 

Mallik and Graves met at a gathering at the 
Lotus Club and were attracted to one another at 
once. They became the centre of a quartet of close 
friends (the other two were ‘Sam’ T.W. Harries and 

Sydney Lewis) who together explored and argued 


over Mallik’s metaphysical and ethical theories— 
and much else, in the manner of wide-ranging 
university conversations. The four, who were always 
the centre of a group of eager students, met alter- 
nately in the evening at the Lotus Club, at Mallik’s 
rooms at Farndon Road, or at Graves’ cottage at 
Islip, where Mallik would occasionally cook Indian 
dishes for the guests. 

As Alan Collingridge wrote of those exciting 
discussions: 

Mallik would formulate his point in a beautiful, balanced, 

delicate structure when suddenly some strong intuition 

of Robert’s could no longer be contained, and he would 

burst out in some vivid comment. But hardly had one 

seemed to hear the fragments of Mallik’s structure fall 
tinkling to the ground, before he bad erected another, 
swiftly and perfectly, and sympathetioally adapted to 

meet Robert's point. . 
. The period of this intense interaction covered J 
Mallik’s last two years at Oxford, 1922 and 1923, * - 
but his influence on Graves lasted much longer. - 
Opinions differ as to the merit of Graves’ 
‘philosophical poetry’; which began with The Feather 
Bed (around 1922), through Whipperginny and 
Moch Beggar Hall (1924), On English Poetry and 
The Marmosite’s Miscellany (1925). Richard 
Perceval Graves finds these poems ‘artistically 
disappointing’ but Martin Seymour-Smith writes: 

The Malik episode saw a distinct increase in poetic 

power and concentration, and the beginning of an ability 

to come to terms with the ‘goodawful’ external world. 

Graves was learning that he could expresa his disdain for 

head-in-the-clouds, nominally logical public behaviour, 

in satire and grotesquerie. 

In 1929 Graves was writing in his memoirs, 
Goodbye to All That, that asa reault of hia meeting 
with Mallik “metaphysics soon made psychology of 
secondary interest for me: it threatened almost to --/ 
displace poetry”. 

Mallik was never much of a letter-writer. After 
his return to India he hardly managed to keep up 
a correspondences with his most intimate friends, 
though he urged them to visit India and looked 
after them with gusto once they arrived. The 
Graves were naturally invited—but at first Mallik 
passed through very difficult times in Calcutta, 
and it was only for a period of about four years that 
he was able to return to his old job in Nepal from 
1929 onwards. The Graves teyed with the idea of 
coming out to Nepal: they were to go with T.E. 
Lawrence, but since the latter declined, so did 
Graves, who in any case, hated travelling. Laura | 
Riding also entered his life around this time, 
upsetting his family arrangements, and some also 
hold that she was instrumental in turning Robert's 
mind away from Mallik. When Mallik returned to 
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Europe in 1936, he tried to resume his association 


‘with Graves, now the only surviving member, 


apart Yom himself, of the original quartet, but 
Graves was distant. Winifred Lewis writes: 

The latters Basanta received after he reached England 

struc t a discordant note out of all proportion to the past 

and to Basanta’s neglect of him in the intervening years. 

The final breach came about in 1938 when a 
relation of Graves wrote a strong letter to Mallik 
accusing him of trying to ‘dominate’, ‘rob’, and 
Mallik left it, sadly, at that. 

Inh:s Preface to The Real and the Negative, his 
first metaphysical work, Mallik refers to “Tommy 
Harries of Balliol and Sydney Lewis of Exeter, who 
among others associated themselves with what 
was known of the scheme in the twenties of this 
centur”, wholeheartedly”, but not to Graves. And 
Graves, in the subsequent, editions of his memoirs, 
omitted all references to Mallik. 

The two biographers mentioned above have 
accepted the charge of‘domination’ although other 
friends.and admirers of Mallik speak of ‘influence’ 
rather than domination, both on Graves and on 
themselves. Mallik was a charismatic individual, 
with a Drceful mind and expression: Elliott cheer- 
fully describes him asa guru and their dialoguesas 
Platoniz, with Basanta cast in the role of Socrates. 
At the same time the testimony of all who knew 
him was that he was the gentlest of persons, 
kindhearted and compassionate, hardly the sort of 
man who would deliberately try to dominate another. 
Indeed, as Graves writes of him in his memoirs, 
Goodbye to All that, Basanta “recommended constant 
self-watchfulness against either dominating or 
being dominated by any other individual”.-In an 
earlier passage Graves confesses to “a strong 
prejudice, amounting to contempt, against anyone 
of non-European race. But I had none of my usual 
feelings with Basanta.” 

One may speculate, however, as to whether that 
prejudice was not revived later, leading to retros- 
pective embarrassment at ever having been 
intellectually intimate with a ‘non-European’. It is 
easier to ascribe magnetic powers to the offensive 
‘other’, :n place of recognition as a civilisational 
equal. The biographers have certainly given 
jaundiced accounts without caring to carry out an 
independent investigation of Mallik’s personality 


and background as is evident by their description . 


ordinary ethical behaviour of which he was an 
exemplar upholding the most exacting standards 
of self-discipline, but of the absoluteness of social 
paradigms which led to mutual intolerance. Thus 
he, who was so solicitous of his own friends and 
relatives, can hardly be blamed for Robert’s 


temporary neglect of his parents. 
+ 


IT was some time towards the end of Mallik’s stay 
at Oxford that Graves asked Mallik for a contribution 
to his forthcoming book Mock Beggar Hall. Mallik 
agreed to make a literary contribution, in spite of 
the fact that he had ‘never written a story in his 
life’, because as explained in the Prologue to 
Interchange of Selves (his ‘actionless drama’): 

I have been lately aware of a fanatastic drama enacting 

itself obscurely in my dreams, and if I should be able to 

express it on paper I believe that it would be of great 
assistance in the development of my philosophic system, 

as it seems that your (Graves) philosophic talks with me 

are similarly Cn ee ee 

romantic poe 

Graves a ae end of the Prologue, through the 
mouth of the poet (that is, himself) states: 

and here is the play, which was handed to him without 

dramaus personae, title, punctuation or paragraphs, and 

not even divided into scenes. (Below the heading we are 

at the outset clearly informed that the writing has been 

<n part re-Englished by Robert Graves’.) 

The last sentence of the Prologue provides a 
conclusion in more senses than one: 

The phileopher was not interested in approving the alter- 

ations, as the play, he said, had already accomplished its 

purpose, that of informing him ofthe nature ofa series of 
metaphysical cruxes. 

The opening of the drama immediately focusses 
on a dream—a nightmare—which has so terrified 
the dreamer as to make him break into bloodcurdling 
shrieks. 

Hugs animals and giant men locked jaw to jaw. I saw 

ravages, plunders, massacres. I saw earthquake, deluge, 

conflagration, horrors treading on each other's heels. 


Thus Liberalis in describing his experience 
introduces the poser to which the play addreases 
itself: is there a civilisational crisis, and ifso, how 
can it be dealt with? 

The drama is a short piece, of leas than twenty 
pages, and develops a central theme in Mallik’s 
thinking, that “in the mement of clash and conflict 
they (the contestants) both equally stand condemned, 
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Report from Moscow—II 


SUMIT CHAKRAVARTTY 


The first instalment of this article, an on-the-spot report of the developments in the Soviet Union, 


appeared in Mainstream (December 7, 1991). The author, Special 


and Associate 


Editor, Mainstream, visited Moscow on behalf of this journal to get an idea of the objective reality 


in today’s Soviet land. 


cw does the Soviet political spectrum look 
like at present? After years of drab monolithic 
one-party rule the scene in the country today is 
charac-erised by a multiplicity of movements and 
partiee which are uniting and splitting at random 


. as in any normal, functionmg democracy. In that 
sense cne feels quite at home in the Soviet capital. > 


For example, the “Democratic Rusila” movement, 
which played a pivotal role in bringing Boris 
Yeltsin to power and unites the leading demo- 
cratica_ly oriented individuals and parties, split on 
November 10 at its Second Congress. Some of the 
delegates, representing the minority section, left 
the Congress as well as the movement to set up a 
“Democratic Coalition of Russia”. They belonged to 
the “People’s Accord” (Narodnoye Sogiasiye) bloc 
that happens to be an amalgamation of three 
parties—the Democratic Party of Russia (DPR) 
Movement of Russia led by Victor Akseyechich, 
and tke People’s Freedom Party (a party of 
constitutional democrats) of Mikhail Astafiev. The 
“Democratic Russia” movement is spearheaded by 
such figures as the noted historian, Yuri Afanaseyev, 
Lev Ponomaryov and Ilya Zaslavsky. 

Subjective factors like clash of personalities 
apart, there were fundamental differences as well. 


As Valery Khomyakov, Chairman of the DPR ` 


Executive, and Iya Roytman, its Deputy Chairman, 
explained, the Afanaseyev-Ponomaryov-Zaslaveky 
group wants'to destroy the existing Union and wp 
its ruins establish a democratic society. The “People’s 
Accord” bloc takes a different view: “to create a 
civil society you don’t have to destroy everything”. 
Moreover, “you can have parliamentary elections 
and bu:ld a strong federative state where human 
rights can be ensured for everyone regardless gf 
his nat_onality or religion”. 

On the other side, Zaslavaky, who underlined 
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the fact that the “Democratic Russia” movement 
had a half-a-million membership (85 per cent of 
whom were members of other organisations), 
dismissed the parties of the “People’s Accord” bloc 
as partisans of the former Soviet “empire”. He 
elucidated the point in the following words: “If 
somebody does not want to remain in the empire, 
then the empire does not allow him to quit. In 
principle they (parties like the DPR) say they are 
in favour of referendum as the basis of determining 
the extent of the desire of a region’s populace to 
quit. But in reality the DPR ts against the separation 
of any territory from the Union.” As far as the 
“Democratic Russia” movement was concerned, 
Zeslavsky said it had no objection to other republics 
seceding from the Soviet Union. “At the same 
time,” he qualified, “I don’t want to advocate 
disinegration of Russia. Russia is a great country 
and more than 80 per cent of the population of 
Russia is Russian. And the disintegration of any 
territory Rusela must be carried out only 
after a referendum.Iam not sure if this is the time 
for separation. After one or two years they can 
resolve the problem. Just now it would lead to the 
collapse of economic life.” 

Significantly, however, the “Democratic Russia” 
movement has voiced criticism of several of Yeltsin's 
steps including the decree {mposing a state of 
emergency in the Autonomous Repubic of Chechen- 
Ingushetia that has declared itself independent of 
Russia. In the wake of a massive mobilisation of 
the people of the territory manifesting their resolute 
determination against being browbeaten to 
submission, Yeltsin had to eventually beat a retreat. 


` Actually, three months after the experience of the 


putschists in Moscow, Yeltsin too found the armed 
forces reluctant to engage in a bloody confrontation 
with the people in any one part of the country: this 
also was a reflection of the change in the political 
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life. In the meantime, the “Democratic Russia” 
movement at its Second Congress demanded the 
suspension of the Russian Presidents decree and 
called for stepe to lift the state of emergency in 
Chechen-Ingushetia. What is more, it proposed 
that a Congreæ of democratic forces of the republics 
and ‘territorial formations within the Russian 
Federation be convened to prevent the recurrence 
ofa similar situation in future and to resolve prob- 
lems akin to the one in the Autonomous Republic. 

Besides the “Democratic Russia” movement and 


the “People’s Accord” bloc, the democratic forces 


also include the Movement for Democratic Reforms 
led by Eduard Shevardnadze and Alexander 
Yakovlev (although with Shevardnadze’s reinstal- 
lation as the Foreign Minister at the Union level 
and Yakovlev’s appointment as the Special 
Representative of Gorbachev for talks with the US 


on global security, one wonders what would happen ' 


to the future of that Movement) and the Communists 
for Democracy headed by the Russian Federation’s 
Vice-President and a renowned Afghan war veteran, 
Col. Rutskoi (the organisation, a party of former 
Communists who opted i in favour of Yeltsin quite 
sometime ago, has since been renamed Revival of 
Russia). 


+ . 


ON the extreme Right stand the various “Pamyat” 
groups (there are about half a dozen of them) 
carrying forward the heritage of Russian chauvinism 
that is also linked, in a way, to anti-Semitism, as 
well as the Liberal Democratic Party headed by 
Vladimir Zherenovsky (who contested as the only 
party candidate against Yeltsin and Nikolai 
Ryzhkov, the former Soviet Premier, for the Russian 
Presidency and secured eight per cent of ‘votes, 
that is, aix million out of the 66 million votes cast). 
While the “Pamyat” groups conduct a ferocious 
anti-Bolshevik campaign, their targets are the 
present-day leaders even though there are serious 
charges of such elements joining hands with hardline 
Communists to exploit the unfolding situation on 
the economic front. 

Several hundred yards from the Lenin Museum 
just in front `of the pedestal on which Sverdlows 
status was inetalled (it was removed in the aftermath 
of the failure of the August coup), Igor Sychov, 
Chairman of the Russian People’s Democratic Front 
“Movement Pamyat”, was addressing a rally of his 
supporters on November 19. He later told me that 
his organisation did not engage in anti-Semitisth 
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and he was respectful to Jews who had suffered 
alongwith Christians and Muslims under Stalin. -: 
But in his speech he had assailed Sverdlov not only “ 
as a ‘dog’ but also a “Jewish Bolshevik” and observed 
that Lenin was no better. Wearing the White 
Guard uniform Sychov also declared the holding of 

a religious caremony in honour of the Junkers who 
died defending the Kremlin from the Bolsheviks in 
October 1917. — - 

As for the LDP, its Deputy Chairman, Stanislav 
Zhibrovksy, openly told this correspondent: 
“Byelorussia, Ukraine and Kazakhstan must become 
parts of Russia. It is absurd if they don’t.” He also 
wanted the Caucasian republics (of Georgia, 
Armenia and Azerbaijan) and the Central Asian 

separate regional 
confederations which would thereafter enter into } 
a loose confederational union with pe type of 
Russia the LDP has in view. 

Interestingly, Zhibrovaky pointed to one diffe- 
rence his party had with Liberal Democracy in the 
West: the latter is in favour of leas state intervention 
in the economy whereas “we want more state 
intervention so that the economy can start working”. 
On the national plane the LDP stands for rejection 
of the current national-territorial division of the 
country and the establishment of gubernias asthe 
primary units vested with all the basic rights. 


+ 


ON the Left side of the spectrum the picture is 
hazy. Following the ignominious departure of the 
CPSU from the political scene, Roy Medvedev, a ' 
CPSU Central Committee member and noted ~ 
dissident historian (whose analysis of Stalins crimes 
is one of the best in the world), held a conference of 
the forces of Left Initiative in Moscow on October 
26 to float a Socialist Party of Labour. The staunchest 
protagonist of Stalin and Staliniam and a vitriolic 
opponent of Gorbachev, Nina Andreyeva, formed a 
Soviet Communist Party of Bolsheviks in St, 
Petersburg in early November. The Marxist Platform 
(which was backed by 14 per cent of the CPSU 
members, according to Pravda) has split and one 
section led by Alexander Buzgalin has joined the 
Socialist Party ofsuch figures as Boris Kagarlitsky 
as well as the Anarcho-Syndicalists to set up a 
Party of Labour; while the other section is busy _ 
trying to unite thé various Communist groups into ^. 
a Union'of Communists. 

Kagarlitsky, a live-wire articulate intellectual 
who never joined the CPSU, spoke of the need to 
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unite the workers and miners against the impending 
assualt on trade union Tights that Boris Yeltsin’s 
J, ,Cconomic programme envisaging envisaging largeecale privati- 
sation, Freeing of priœ controls, delicensing to 
facilitate massive foreign investment, etc. would 
entail. The programme is expected to generate 
widespread unemployment. To fight this trend 
and in dafence of the state sector in the economy, 
Kagarlitsky—who is against both the Social 
Democrats and the Communists—is in favour of 
Left unicy. Yet, he is opposed to having any truck 
with theStalinist or Maoist Left which, in his view, 
is incapable of undergoing any “self- TEDT BUON 
In his own words: - 
What se sayis that the siir cade aoinathing Uke ios 
new deal but with more role for the public sector to play. _ 
That isthe relatively radical version of the new deal: the 
public sector must be restructured and used as a 
4 “locomotive to pull the economy out of the recession. That 
moans hat there should be some accumulation of capital 
in the main fields, the main sectors which are going to be 
the priority sectors to pull the economy out of the crisis, 
to ensure real economie growth... 
What ic needed is a kind of combination of administrative 
and economic measures in the new deal. But the adminis- 


on democratic decision-making from below. We think 
that there should also be an important grassroots 
mobilisation which could limit the level of administrative 
involvement in the regulation of the economy. Because 
otherw-se you have to go for tough steps which are both 
inefficient and undemocratic. 

The T-otskyites are also there. So arethe Social- 
RevolutDnaries with their organ Revolutsionnaya 
Rossiya {Revolutionary Russia), The Trotskyites 
were put-ing up placards and selling their pamphlets 
against the “Yeltsin-Bush Counter-Revolution” 
before the Lenin Museum in the evening of 
November 19. In reply to a query as to whether he 
was certain of victory, a young Russian frankly 
admitted “If you want to know my personal opinion, 
I am afraid I am not. But then one has to go on 
fighting.” It was that candour which distinguished 
the Trotskyite from the Stalinist who fights for 
victory et any cost. 


Ad 


"WHY did the CPSU collapse like a house of cards? 
Roy Medvedev’s analysis is quite striking. Here is 


what he said about it in an interview to Fred Weir 


of the Cenadian Tribune: 

Y, The leadership of the party has collapsed, indeed, as a 
result o a very gentle shove. - 

I could compare this with the tollapee of Czarist powerin - 

February 1917. Nicholas II resigned as the Cxar in favour 
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by four million hereditary nobles and over one million 
officers who had sworn loyalty to the emperor, but 
nevertheless it evaporated in one day. 

The same thing happened with the leadership of the 
Comnrunist Party. The party’s paid apparatus collapsed 
after the putsch in just a few days... 

Over many years the selection of party loaders was based 
absolutely on wrong principles. Instead of the best from 
the good, we got the worst from the bad. The logic of it 
began under Stalin, where anyone who might constitute 
the slightest threat to Stalin was removed—and the 
intellectual level of .the leader himself was not 


particularly high. 

I asked Alexei Prigarin of the Marxist Platform 
why not even a token resistance was offered by the 
party rank-and-file to the sealing off of the CPSU 
headquarters. In Prigarin’s words: 

We must admit that the influence of the Communist 

Party was going down in years. Moreover, the party 

found itself incompetent to wage a political struggle. 

Last yoar at the CPSU Central Committee plenum I had 

said that if we were unable to prevent the decline in the 

ee en 


a ik tale erent adie eet 
was a political crisis in the country and avoided any 
discussion on it. I was trying to tell our leaders that our 
party resembles the warrior who was retreating from 
direct fighting. For the last several years we did not 
respond to the anti-Communist cities and lost the 
idedlogicel struggle. 
Thirdly, nobody from the party leadership called on the 
common perty members to defend the party 
headquarters. Reaction of the party secretaries gave a 
tacit consent to Gorbachev's call to disband the party. 
The CPSU’s demise was expected and overdue, 
even some old Communists Insist. They don’t belong 
to the band of apparatchiks and nomenklatura 


who have just switched sides and changed colours 


‘ (a majority of them have done so) to ride Yeltsin’s 


bandwagon after August to preserve their privileges. 
For those old Communists, the party had ceased to 
be Communist even in Stalin's time—it had become 
the “state party” which had substantially robbed 
the state exchequer to preserve its monopoly and 
materially help fraternal Communist Parties abroad. 
Those old Communists narrate all this not only 
with a tinge of sorrow but also a sense of pain and 
deprivation if not betrayal. 


+ 


WHAT is noteworthy is the enviable position that 
India currently enjoys in Soviet life. 

All sections of the Soviet spectrum regardless of 
their political inclinations and persuasions hold 





India in deep esteem. This is partly, but not wholly, 
due to the close bonds that have linked India with 
the USSR inthe contemporary period. Essentially, 
it is rooted in history. 

Igor Sychov of the ultra-nationalist “Pamyat™ 
group was unhappy over the Soviet authorities’ 
decision to ban the formation of military organisatons 
and the law on confiscation of weapons. “So we are 
left with nothing but to defend freedom and 
democracy only with our bare hands and hearts. 


We understand that there is a possibility of victory ` 


even along this path. Because we remember the 
Indian people’s non-violent civil disobedience 
movement against the British colonialists.” . 

Stanislav Zhibrovaky of Zherenovaky’s LDP spoke 
with considerable warmth about his country’s 
longstanding relations with India. It was important 
that while analysing the contemporary history of 
Indo-Soviet friendship he laid emphasis on the 
signal contributions by Khrushchev and Nehru. 

Nya Zaslavaky of the “Democratic Russia” move- 
ment, an avowed anti-Communist, highlighted 
the importance of the state sector in India and its 
positive role in the country’s development in the 
face of the transnationals’ exploitation. That 
experience, he said, was valuable for the Third 
World. He was also openly critical ofthe injustices 
perpetrated by capitalism. But in the USSR, in 
conditions of the Communist apparatchiks’ monopoly 
of power, the experience with the state sector was 
wholly dismal and negative, he insisted. 

Boris Kagarlitaky of the Socialist Party wanted 
interaction with the Left forces in India and the 
Third. World but specifically underlined the 
pointlessness of any dialogue with the Stalinist 
and Maoist Left who refuse to undertake any 
exercise at. “self-reformation”. However, he felt 
that the Soviet Union could learn a lot from India’s 
experience of the state sector, of mixed economy 
and of dealing with foreign capital—issues of 
extraordinary importance in the current turmoil 
in the Soviet Union. x . 

Speaking to this correspondent, Kagarlitsky 
said: 

I could tell you that there is no way of bringing Weetern 

remedies, as this is not a Western-style capitalist 

economy. Quits a lot of stuff which is serious in Western 
terms is irrelevant in our case. I was the first among the 
social science scholars who tried to attract the attention 

of our political community to the Third World problems 

saying that we are much closer to the Third World than to 

the Weet and therefore we need to study the Third World 


probably more attentively and so on. 
I think that the Indian experience is important for us for 
two reasons: one is of course that India is a country with 


an important public sector which, whatever you may say 

a its performances, was eseential for the development 

o in as a more or less stable economy com paretto the 

record of some other countries which uu some ways 

provide a more dyanamic model and other wars are 
unstable, So, itis a very important stabilising factor as far 
as I could understand. ' 

Secondly, India is also a rare case of a stable democracy 

within a very difficult society which is in many rewpects 

comparable to ours—it is multi-cultural, multi-re-igious 
and nevertheless, the country manages to keep intact 
basic democratie struchires. $ 

And, by the way, it is, I think, interconnected: the - 

stability of economic development which is guaranteed: 

by the important public sector, and the ability of the 

country to preserve the democratic rules of the game. I 

think these two factors are necessarily interconneczed. In 

that sense, undermining the public sector in Ind.a is a 

dangerous political tendenay because even with the 

drawbacks ofthe public sector in its bureaucratise 1 ferm 

it has certain important roles to play though I thinE what 

the importance of the Soviet experience could be to the 

Indian Loft is that the public sector needs restructuring, 

it needs participative management and decentralization, 

that is, subordination to different laws of demecratic 

decision-making inside and outside the enterprise ` 
inchiding the local governments concerned. That could 
make it really decisive in national development. That is 
exactly what we desperately need and what we failed to 
get from perestroika. 

Even leaders of the nationalist ‘Rukh’ movement 
in the Ukraine have lately underscored the 
significance of the works of Gandhi and Nehru in 
their present struggle. This remarkable affinity 
with India and Indian leaders cutting across all 
divisions in Soviet life was also clearly visible at 
the talks our External Affairs Minister, Madhavainh 
Solanki, held with the Soviet leaders during his 
visit to Moscow (November 14 to 18). But are the 
Government of India and our mission in Moscow 
trylng to utilise this goodwill to further Indian 
interests in the changing Soviet political lardscape? 
It is difficult to venture an affirmative reply. 


+ 


THE visit of Madhavsinh Solanki, was the first 
high-level trip from India to the Soviet Unin after 
the August events. During his stay in Moscow 
(November 14 to 18) Solanki called on Gorbachev, 
Yeltsin, Ivan Silayev, Chairman of the Inter- 
rounds of talks with Boris Pankin, the then Minister 
for External Relations of the Soviet Union. besides 
meeting Igor Gaidar and A.V. , the Russian 


f 


~~ 


Federation’s Deputy Prime Minister and Foreign ~y 


Minister respectively. What is significan: is that 
all of them candidly told the Indian Min:ster for 
External Affairs that for sometime due to their 
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preoccupation with the internal developments in 
the Soviet Union, the Soviet leaders’ attention was 
diverted from the urgent issue of reinvigorating 
Indo-Soviet relations. Regretting this situation all 
of them underscored thir special eagerness to 
furthe- improve those ties. 

A press release on the talks issued from the 
Indian Embassy in Moscow on November 17 read: 
The Joviet and Russian lenderships streesed that not- 
withstanding far-reaching internal developments and 
internal changes in the Soviet Union, the relationship 
with India contimes to enjoy high priority. It was - 
reiterated that the relationship should cbntinue to be 
cemented and developed through regular contacts at all 

levela. i ` 


On November 14 Moscow hosted a seasion of the 
State Souncil of the Soviet Union. This State 
Counc-] has presently become the highest forum of 
discussion between the Soviet head of state and 
the heeds of the constituent republics of the country. 


Although the constituent republics are now! 


increasingly voicing the demand for political 
independence and sovereignty after the massive 
structure of coercion and force that had held them 
together has been dismantled, economic compulsions 
are still keeping them together. Thus the State 
Council session of November 14 saw nine of the 12 
constituent Union republics (except Ukraine, 
Uzbekistan and Azerbaijan) accepting the draft of 
a new Union Treaty that would turn the country 
into a loose confederation. (Later, however, major 
snags developed on the extent of power and 
jurisdiction to be exercised by the Union and the 
Presidents of the different Republics refused to 
initial he draft.) 

Whetis noteworthy from the Indian standpoint 
is that Pankin informed Solanki about the unani- 
mous opinion at the State Council meeting on 


preservation and further promotion of Indo-Soviet 


ties. The speakers at the seasion, while discussing 
the foreign policy of the country, stressed the need 
for complete transparency, de-ideologisation, prin- 
cipled approach and wholly discarding double- 
facedness while conducting the policy. Naturally, 
‘the discussion focussed on the question of reviewing 
the Soviet Union’s ties with different countries of 
the world. But India was the only country with 
which all the participants unanimously agreed on 
‘preserving and promoting the deeprooted ties that 
the Soviet Union has developed over the years. 
That was because the Soviet attitude in favour of 
developing Indo-Soviet relations was not based on 
any short-term interest, he explained. 

Yeltein wanted direct Indo-Russian ties bypassing 
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the Union. But that apart, he too exuded 

warmth towards India. He described the visit of 
Solanki as the “first visit in the history of Indo- 
Russian ties”. In his opinion, the changing situation 


.of the Soviet Union had made the present meeting 


“historically necessary”. 

Besides the Russian Federation, India has close 
cooperation with several other republics. They 
include Ukraine, Byelorussia, Kazakhstan, 
Uzbekistan, Kirghizia, Tajikistan. That is why the 
Indian Embassy in Moscow was keen to take 
Solanki to Ukraine. However, in view of the elections 
for the head of the republic slated for December 1, 
and keeping in mind the political instability in the 
republic in that context, the efforts to arrange 
Solanki’s visit to Ukraine were abandoned. 


i 


AFTER Solankt’s arrival in Moscow, the newspaper 


Izvestia carried an article assailing the Indian 
stand of not signing the nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty. This was significant in the backdrop of the 
Soviet voting in the UN in favour of the Pakistani 
proposal for a regional agreement to prevent the 
proliferation of nuclear weapons in South Asia. 
However, Muchkund Dubey, the then Indian 
Foreign Secretary, pointed out that the Soviet side 
had intimated the Indian Government of its position 
on the issue and its decision to vote in favour ofthe 
Pakistani proposal. In his opinion, there could be 
“honest.differences of opinion” on an issue like the 
NPT. Pankin told the Indian side that the Soviet 
Union was well aware of the Indian stand on the 
subject: But both Pankin and Dubey were convinced 
that such a development would not cast a long 
shadow on Indo-Soviet ties. 

Reliable sources informed that the Soviet decision 
to vote in favour of the Pakistani proposal instead 
of abstaining at the time of voting—a practice it 
had followed for long—was dictated by other 
considerations. It had prior indications of Ukraine 
and Byelorussia, the two constituent republics of 
the Soviet Union that are alao UN members, casting 
their lot with the Pakistani offer. In case the Soviet 
stand was different from that of the other two 
republics in the UN it would have been misconstrued 
as further proof of the divergences between the 
Union and the republics and given additional fillip 
to the forces of disintegration in the republics. It 
was to thwart such a prospect that the Soviet 
Union decided to vote for the Pak proposal. (Some 
Soviet specialists on foreign affairs, however, blamed 





Pankin for the mess: this could be yet another 
reason for his ouster from the post of the country’s 


Foreign Minister and replacement by the former 


Foreign Minister, Eduard Shevardnadze.) 

Much has been written about the reinforcement 
of Indo-Soviet differences on the issue of the NPT. 
That the differences on the question persist is 
common knowledge. There has been no change in 
the position of both sides of late. But these differences 
need not be over-emphasised. 

What has not been taken due note of is that 
there have been lately sufficient evidence of the 
present-day Soviet leaders’ interest and eagerness 
to strengthen the Soviet Union’s multifaceted 
relations with India. | 

Sverdlovsk is a city that happens to be the 
centre of Yeltsin's activity. The Soviets supply 
most of the defence equipment to meet India’s 
security requirements from the factories located in 
that city. In the backdrop of the phenomenal 
changes in the global scenario following the final 
and formal demise of the Cold War, the managers 
of those factories became worried about their future. 
It was their pressure to allow the maintenance of 
” defence cooperation with India at the present level 
that eventually worked. In a recent public statement 
Yeltsin declared that Soviet cooperation with India 
in the field of defence would continue unabated 
and the Russian Federation would fulfill its 
commitments to supply all necessary defence 
equipment to India. 

That is not all. The same Izvestia which blasted 
the Indian position on the NPT on November 14, 
had published an editorial “We and the ‘Third 
World’ ” on October 25. It observed the following: 

Although the strategy of confrontation has been 

defeated, it certainly dose not mean that we have nothing 

else to do than to play to the Western tune and turn our 
backs on our traditional partners. Saddam Hussein and 
dictators of the same type do not at all personify the Third 

World. It is personified by India, the largest democracy in 

the world in terms of population, Mexico, and many other 

countries with which we have friendly and mutually 
beneficial ties. 

Unfortunately, under the influence of the crisis in the 

USSR theee ties are now wilting. It would be a tragedy if 

we did not even try to stop this process. Hore are just two 

illustrative figures: from India we used to get about 90 

per cent of all our tea imports and 60 per cent of coffee: If 

the Indian market is let for our supplies, everyone of us 
will feel the consequences. 

By the way, our weakening Centre is barely in a position 

to do much. The main responsibility les on the sovereign 

republics. It is these republics which have to take care 

and see that the potential of cooperation with the 
developing world that we have already accumulated is 
not dissipated. This potential can still serve the future 

Union regardlees of its shape. 


+ 


SOLANKTS discussions with the Soviet leaders 
revealed the depth of the latter’s readiness to re- 
invigorate Indo-Soviet ties. However, Yeltsin'sstreas 
on Indo-Russian cooperation presented the Indian 
side with a dilemma (similar to the one faced by 


Germany during the Russian Federation Prexdent's . 


recent visit to that country). How would the Union 
react to such a move? However, India would 
eventually have to respond to the ground reelity of 
a slowly fading Union in what was the USSR and 
is now de facto the USS—Union of Sovereign 
States. That is why New Delhi has taken the 
conscious decision to open its missions in s2veral 
constituent republics in order to facilitaze the 
proceas of dealing with them directly on theaubject 
of their cooperation with India in various fields. 

A high-level team of Indian officials repreænting 
defence, finance, commerce and power is v-siting 
Moscow by mid-December for discussions covering 
concrete areas of cooperation. It is also intended to 


finalise the trade protocol for 1992. But with-whom ' 


would it be signed? The Soviet Union or Russja? 
Incidentally, Ivan Silayev has stated that: the 
trade protocal could be signed by the Indian Ministry 
of Commerce and the newly constituted Soviet 
Ministry of External Relations. But how credible is 
Silayev today? By taking such matters into consider- 
ation the team Js expected to discuss all the Enitty. 
gritty of the bilateral relationship. 

The various problems plaguing bilateral ties 
like those related to rupee-rouble exchang> rate, 
Indo-Soviet trade, the Rs 800 crore technical credit 
that India has extended to the Soviet Union (that 
is, the Soviet debt to India), supply of defence 
equipment from the Soviet Union to India were 
taken up by Solanki in his talks with the Soviet 
leaders. The response was by the large poeitive. 

According to Indian experts, this year the bilateral 


trade targets are not being met due to the irternal’ 


turmoil in the Soviet Union. Even so the shortfall 
is less than those in the case of the other countries 
including several Western states. For example, 
Indian exports to the Soviet Union in 1991 would 
be worth Rs 3500-4000 crores (against the normal 
figure of over Rs 5000 crores annually) while 
Indian imports would be around Rs 1500 erores. 
Incidentally, 80 to 90 per cent of India’s trade is 
with Russia. Hence if the trade protocol is to be 
signed with Russia and not the Union that would 
not adversely affect the trade in peneral. 
Nonetheless, it needs to be understood that if 
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the present situation in the Soviet Union persists, 
cooperation would not be able to continue for long 
on the basis of the highly satisfactory rupee trade. 
The convertible hard currency, that is, the dollar, 
would in due course become the foundation of the 
bilateral trade ties. That would definitely hurt 
India from the economic standpoint. But experts 
feel that there is no alternative to acceptance of the 
hard reality in the context of the global 
transformations. 


+ 


THE Indian mission in Moscow was quite 
comfortable in dealing with the set-ur that existed 
in the Kremlin prior to the August coup. In fact the 
then Vce-President who publicly assumed charge 


~ as the acting head of state following the coup for 


about sixty hours or so, had sorted out some 
problems in Indo-Soviet cooperation and was eager 


to promote bilateral ties. However, in the post- .- 


coup s-tuation the mission took active steps to 
develop ties with the new administration. The 
Indian Ambassador, Alfred Gonsalves, had a series 
of meetings with several Ministers of the Ruselan 
Federaiion—Biryukov, the Minister for Light Indus- 
tries, Filshin, the Minister for Foreign Economic 
Relations, Khiestov, the Minister for Internal Trade, 
Lobov, the then Acting Prime Minister (and now a 
Cabinet Minister), Yuri Petrov, the head of Yeltsin’s 
Personal Secretariat, Saburov, the Minister for 
National Economy. Nirupam Sen, the Minister 
(Economic) in the Indian Embassy, called on Olkho- 
bikov, the Deputy Minister for National Economy, 
and Kozlov, the Deputy Minister for Internal Trade. 

Thess meetings were doubtless purposeful and 
useful inasmuch as they helped to consolidate the 
traditicnal ties. But these could not have been a 
substitute for Solanki’s visit which was overdue. If 
anythirg, the visit has once more brought into 
-sharp focus the time-tested nature of Indo-Soviet 
friendship reflected in its capacity to transcend the 
exigencies ofa particular period. Moreover, it gave 
a definite impetus to the bilateral relations. 

One proposal of Gorbachev in his talks with 


~ Solanki merits close secrutiny: he suggested that 


Wi 


in the light of the radical transformations underway 
in both the countries, a group comprising economists, 
experts, academics and journalists of both the 
-countries should be set up for exchange of views on 
the changes in both the countries that would be 
valuable for both the sides. The significance ofthis 
proposal cannot be minimised. It means that 
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henceforth the Soviet economists would not consult 
only the Harvard economists (as did Yavlinsky) on 
their economic reforms, but exchange opinions 
with the Indian economists as well. The proposal 
has been accepted in principle by both the sides. 
Both Gorbachev and Yeltsin (Solanki called on 
Yeltsin as Narasimha Rao’s Special Envoy) have 
accepted Prime Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao’s 
invitations to visit India and Yeltsin has expressed 
his desire to undertake the trip as early as possible. 
Materialisation of the visits are, however, 
on the contours of the evolving developments in 
the Soviet Union and the shape the Union eventually 
acquires following hard negotiations and tough 
bargaining dictated by the sweep and extent of 
nationalist sentiments in the different republics. 
(To be continued) 





| Riding to Power by 
Spreading Hate 


A.G. NOORANI 


ay back in 1964 the British Foreign Secretary, 
Patrick Gordon-Walker, fought a by-election 
methwick in order to acquire a seat in the 
House of Commons ao as to retain his membership 
of the Cabinet. He lost by a mere 205 votes to a 
highly ambitious Conservative alderman, Peter 
Griffiths. Ambition had led him to conduct an 
overtly racist election campaign, appealing to the 
worst instincts of the poorer White families in the 
town against an immigrant Asian community of 
5000 in the constituency. 
Referring to Griffiths in the House of Commons 
on November 4, 1964, Prime Minister Harold Wilson 


- used a language which has found ite place in A 


Dictionary of Twentieth Century Quotations by 
Nigel Rees (Fontana Collins; 1987; p. 457) and The 
Annual Register: World Events in 1964 (Longmans; 
page 48). 

These references are given advisedly. For, Harold 
Wilson’s language is singularly apt for our hate 
merchants. He said: 

Ifthe Lender of tha Oppas han takes thatigib soured, the 

Smethwick Conservatives can have the satisfaction of 

having topped the poll and of having sent as their 

member ‘one who, until a further general election « 

restores him to oblivion, will serve his term here as a 

parliamantary leper. 

What language should we in India use for those 
who have entered Parliament A spreading 


' communal hatred? | 
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The Challenge to Socialism 


AN 


R.C. DUTT 


article, “Soviet Developments in Wider 
repective”, in Mainstream (Annual Number, 
1991), “too close to events to assess the full impact 
ofthe recent developments i in the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe....” . And yet, the human mind 
hates a vacuum, even to allow events to fallin their 
places. Some impressions are inevitably created by 
developments as they take place. Rajni Kothari 
has recorded his impreasions. They are undoubtedly 
tentative, to be modified as necessary by further 
developments as they unroll themselves. It is in 
the same spirit of tentativeness that the following 
criticisms are offered to these events in the hope 
that by examining and re-examining them in the 
light of future events, as they take place, some 
final conclusions will ultimately emerge. 

First, do the events we have witnessed provide 
an instance of self-abnegation of power, reminiscent 
of the fabled repentance of Emperor Ashok and his 
renunciation of state power? Facts are not 
sufficiently clear yet to provide a definite answer. 
It is not fully known yet what was the nature ofthe 
weaknees of the Soviet society, specially of the 
Soviet economy, which induced President Gorbachev 
to embark on his perestroika and glasnost. 

That technologically the Soviet Union was unable 
to keep pace with the United States and the Western 
capitalist countries, specially in infrastructure 
and consumer durables, may be accepted as a fact. 
It has also to be accepted that there was a growing 
alienation between the ruling cadres and the masses 
of people, and that this, apart from the social and 
psychological effect it had on the latter, gave rise 
toa system ndw generally referred to as “command 
economy” which, on the one hand, deprived the 
great mass of managers and workers both of the 
incentive and the opportunity to do good work, 
and, on the other, created a gulf between what the 
people really wanted and what the economy actually 
produced. 


; w e are, as Rajni Kothari rightly states in his 
e 


1 


“The author, a retired officer of the Indian Civil 


Service, is a former Secretary of the Government of 
India. 
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These problems provided the compulsion to 


` initiate a set of reforms which was not motivated 


merely by the desire to renounce power voluntarily. 
There are indeed many, and Fidel Castro is one of 
them, who feel that the perception of the problems 
was faulty, and the compulsion posed by them 
exaggerated. They point out that even during the 
Brezhnev period of “stagnation”, the Soviet economy 
had brilliant performances toits credit. There may ‘ 
be truth in this view. Nevertheless, the fact remains ~ 
that denial of democracy had with the improvement 
of living standards and with the spread of education 
distorted the process of development. As Nehru 
had said in 1958, more than thirty years ago, 
education was a great liberating force “which 
ultimately will not tolerate that suppression of 
freedom”. 

Basically, therefore, the perception that there 
was a need to restructure Soviet society and to 
introduce democracy and personal liberty cannot | 
be faulted. In was indeed a compulsion ifthe Soviet 
Union was to compete with the developed capitalist 
countries of the West and retain her position asa . 
superpower. Rajni Kothari has overlooked this 
compulsion, and his view that the Soviet leadership 
voluntarily renounced power in the Ashokan or - 
Gandhian tradition is hardly tenable. -d 


+ 


THIS is, however, not to say that the measures 
that were taken to meet these needs or com- 
pulsions, which were real enough, were appro- 
priate. While a detailed analysis of these measures 
and of the events as they developed must await 
the passage of time, there is little doubt that there 
was over-reaction and a remarkable lack of fore- 
sight of the dangers ahead. The excesses of Stalin _ 
certainly deserved to be condemned, but there was 
no need to turn a blind eye to his achievements. 
Nor was it necessary to hold Stalin alone responsible , 
for all the distortions. The seeds had been planted“ 
earlier. 

Democratic centralism, dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat and the vanguard role of the party were not 
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concerts invented by Stalin, though they were 
undoubtedly distorted in actual practice by him. If 
Marxism is to be treated as a aciance, asit certainly 
should, the achievements and failures in its appli- 
cation for more than two generations should have 
been assessed, and the necessary modifications to 
the theory and practice of Marxism made. In this 
case, denial of democracy proved to be the basic 
mistake, and itshould have been posible to rectify 
this m_stake without forsaking the basic tenets of 
Marxism. In the proceas if some of Lanin’s views 
were found to be at fault these should have been 
pointed out. It would have been no denigration of 
Lenin or of his pioneering role in applying Marxism 
to a concrete situation if his mistakes, as they 
appeared in the light of subsequent experience, 
_ were corrected. 

+ This was not done. There was no attempt to 
distinguish betwéen the basic humanist essence of 
of people, including those in distant Central Asia, 
from feudal bondage and brought them the benefits 
of a welfare state, giving them human dignity in 
the process, and the subsidiary postulates in 
practicing Marxism which had led to gross 
distortions. On the contrary, the propaganda 
unleashed in the wake ofperestroika and glasnost 
by distinguishing between Stalinism and all that 
had preceded it, and by treating the former as 
solely -esponsible for all the ills of Soviet society 
lost credibility. Freed by glasnost, popular sentiment 
turned not only against Stalin but against Lenin 
too and all that Marxism had stood for. In this 
negative mood people turned to the primordial 
instincts of ethnicity, language and religion, and 
exaggerated their grievances against such trends 
as “Ruselfication”, including imposition of the 
Russian language on the non-Russians, and the 
economic imbalances that had crept into the process 
of development. 

This brings one to the concept of democracy 
itself. Does democracy mean licence to pursue all 
trends however subversive they may be? Must 
democracy recognise the right to subvert democracy? 
According to press reports, neo-Nazism in alliance 
with the Ku Klux Klan is spreading racialism in 
Germany. If successful, democracy will no doubt 
besubverted and Nazi dictatorship re-established. 
Should the state stand by helpleasly in the name of 


N democracy and personal liberty and witness the 


demise of democracy? Or, are there limits to 
democracy? 7 
Rajni Kothari in his article under reference has 
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drawn attention to the “tremendous upsurge of 
ethnicity and nationalities challenging the whole 
doctrine of a world constituted round centralised 
nation-states”. If this is followed by similar 
developments in other centres of the world including 
India, he says, “one would rejoice at the lead given 
by the Soviet leadership”. This is an amaring 
statement. It is an invitation to disintegration, for 
ethnicity is divisive, not integrative. It is worse. It 
‘ts an invitation to perpetual strife for in the modern 
context few countries have ethnically homogeneous 
populations. The Soviet Union is itself an instance 
of this. Yeltsin who led Russian chauvinism is now 
faced with the revolt of the Muslim dominated 
union territory of Chechen-Ingushetia. Yugoslavia, 
one of the countries mentioned by Rajni Kothari 
where an ethnic upsurge will make him rejoice, is 
at the time of writing paying a heavy penalty for 
the upsurge of ethnicity in Croatia which has a 
sizable Serbian population. 

It is one thing to plead for equal rights being 
given to ethnic, linguistic and religious minorities, 
to argue that all cultures, languages and religions 
should be not only protected but allowed to develop 
on their own patterns, and quite a different matter 
to allow these groups to dismember nation-states 
and make ethnicity, language and religion the 
basis of state power. A nation-state transcends 
these differences, and is based on a perception of 
common interests, often supplemented by common 
memories of the past. And yet, even a nation-state 
is not the final answer. A higher idea, not fully 
attainable yet, would be for nation-states to combine 
as in the proposed European federation until the 
ultimate goal for a democratic United Nations is 
achieved as at least a partial realigation of the 
concept of One World. 


+ 


TO revert to the Soviet Union, it was a grievous 
mistake that in the campalgn for glasnost, perhaps 
as a reaction to the dictatorship that had prevailed, 
the limits to democracy were not stated. It is true 
that in regard to the constituent republics the 
mistake had been made much earlier in recognising 
different “nationalities”, and giving them officially 
the right to secede. This did not solve the problem 
of nationalities, as had been claimed. The problem 
had merely been brushed under the carpet by a 
completely different policy of centralism being 
adopted in practice. It burst out in all its ferocity as, 
soon as democratic values were accepted. 
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Nevertheless, it should have been poasible to rectify 
the mistake, build on the achievements of the past 
seventy odd years, and refuse to recognise any 
movement for the dismemberment of the Soviet 
Union as legitimate, and entitled to protection as 
such under the newly accepted democratic norms. 
The only exceptions to this policy could have been 


the Balticrepublics and Moldavia where the initial 


annexations lacked legitimacy. 

Nor, in the enthusiasm to usher in democracy, 
was any limit set to freedom to protect democracy 
itself. The revivalism noticeable in changing 
Leningrad to its old name, St Petersburg, may well 


augur a desire for the old feudal order which will ° 


negate democracy. If basic human righte are 
sacrosant, as they should be, there is need to 
protect them against subversion. That sets the 
limit to democracy which no state can afford to 
ignore. 

Finally, there is the question of stability of the 
“new order” which is being ushered in. Rajni 
Kothari has rightly bemoaned the effect which the 
collapse of Soviet power will have on “maintaining 
a more balanced and less homogeneous world”. He 
has in particular pointed out the effect it will have 
on the Third World countries. These are undoubtedly 
matters of concern. There is no reason, however, to 
paint a picture of.unrelieved gloom. There is no 
reason to believe that the ideological struggle has 
ended or that the end of history has come. The 
initial euphoria of a change to market economy in 
East Europe is already fading. As unemployment 
increases and social security systems weaken it is 
becoming apparent that undiluted market economies 
have little to offer to the poorer sections of the 
populations of these countries. This growing 
realisation in a democratic framework may well 
result in a reformed socialist system replacing the 
newly imposed capitalist economies in these 
countries. The recent elections, as in Poland, have 
shown that the erstwhile Communist Parties, who 
have adjusted themselves to the changes, are not 
entirely lacking in popular support. 

For the Third World countries the need for 
change is more preesing still. The developed 
capitalist countries continue to thrive on neo- 
colonialism which has replaced the nineteenth 
century imperialism. Nothing has happened to 
reduce the dependence of these developed countries 
on the existing unjust international economic order. 
On the contrary, as’ Rajni Kothari has rightly 


pointed out, the collapee of the countervailing . 
Soviet power has only increased the opportunities , 


for further exploitation. New demands are being 
placed in the Uruguay Round in regard to intellectual 
property rights (TRIPs) and investment measures 
(TRIMs), and Super 301 is being dangled as the 
sword of the mighty to discipline the recalcitrant 
countries. The result, however, in the Third World 
countries has been increased indebtedness and 
stifled growth, with famine and pestilence ravaging 
the worst-affected states, mainly in Africa. 


‘Obviously, this is a contradiction that cannot | 


continue indefinitely. World capitalism has no 
answer to the contradiction, which can only be 
resolved by the Third World countries themselvea, 
individually and collectively with planned state 
intervention. 

Recent events have indeed thrown up a challenge, 
but ifthe challenge is tobe met two conditions need - 
to be satisfied. First, there must be an assesament ~- 
of the reasons for the failure of the socialist model 
in vogue for the last seventy odd years. Such an 
assessment will undoubtedly lead to the rejection 
of some of the current postulates like democratic 
centralism, dictatorship of the proletariat, and the 
vanguard role of the party. There is nothing 
unMarxian in such a review for Marxism is a 
science, not a rigid set of dogmas; and science is 
always flexible enough to absorb new truths and 
new findings. On the other hand, the contredictions 


of capitalism do exist. They cannot be denied. The ' 


need to overcome them is what socialism is all 
about. The manner of doing so needs to be constantly 
reviewed. 

Secondly, the challenge to socialism needs to be 
accepted. In every country there are groupes of, 
bourgeoisie who play the comprador role. They. 
counsel surrender to the capitalist forces, and 
resist attempts to overcome them. This resistance 
has to be met if the Third World countries are not 
to become satellites in the capitalist system for the 
greater glory of the: ‘developed countries. 

If these conditions are met, the recent events, 
instead of inducing despair, may open up new 
opportunities for the underdeveloped countries. In 
that event the recent changes, which really hark 
back a couple of centuries, need not be regarded as 
the last word in human development. The end of 
history has not come, and the Third World countries 
can well look forward to playing their indedendent 
roles in a New International Economic Order. | 
That will indeed be a triumph for socialism, in a, 
new form indeed, but retaining the deeply democratic 
and humanist characteristics which form the essence 
of socialism. . a 
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SAARC: A ‘Summit’ Fiasco 


GURSHARAN SINGH DHANJAL 


egional cooperation and confidence-building 

measures consitute an important dimension 
of contemporary attempts in the search for regional 
security and stablity. The establishment of the 
South Asian Association for Regional Cooperation 
(SAAEC) at a regional summit in Dhaka in 1985 
was a major landmark in the recent history of 
intra-vegional relations. But the postponement of 
the S:xth SAARC Summit can be described as 
‘disappointment’, another barrage of India-beshing, 
petulent accusations, and a regional groupingina 
tempcrary disarray. 

Not that very much was expected from the 
annuel gathering of the seven heads of state 
representing the organisation. Ever since its 
inception, the SAARC has resembled a group of 
incompatible porcupines attempting to assert their 
conjugal rights. The real gut issues—trade, industry, 
energy, finance—have been nibbled at nervously 
while matters of minor import have dominated the 
agenda so far. 

But. equally, the advantages of regular summitry 
outdistance the diffidence and the differences, the 
opporzunity for the leaders to meet face-to-face 
canno: he underestimated, Which is why Colomho’s 
accusations that India deliberately sabotaged the 


+ sumirit seem an excessive indulgence. 


I 


THE summit floundered on a technicality: the last 
minute pull-out by the King of Bhutan ostensibly 
due tc the unrest in the tiny Himalayan kingdom. 
Sri Lanka tried to get Bhutan to nominate a 
representative. India objected on the grounds that 
the summit required the presence of all the heads 
of state, Under the principle of unanimity which 
governs the decisions taken by the SAARC, there 
was ro option but to cancel the show. 

Ths view from Colombo, endorsed by Islamabad, 
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is that King Jigme Singye Wangchuk’s decision 
was part of some sinister plot hatched in New 
Delhi to embarrass Sri Lanka. They also point out 
that two previous summits were held in similar 
circumstances. 

New Delhi brushed aside the allegations as 
having no validity and asserts that the precedents 
cited are not comparable. At Kathmandu, General 
Zia nominated his Prime Minster, Junejo. At Male, 
Premadasa sent his Prime Minster as his 
representative. Both were technically heads of . 
government. In Bhutan’s case, the King runs a 
one-man show. In fact, the next in line in protocol 
terms is the Foreign Minister. It would have been 
diplomatically unacceptable for him to endorse the 
final declaration on behalf of his King. 

The other issue of controversy is whether or not 
New Delhi arm-twisted Thimpu. South Block, 
naturally, denies any such machination. It is also 
no exaggeration that Bhutan currently faces a 
serious extremist problem. Bhutanese diplomats 
have been distributing a bulky brochure on the 
extremist threat to the kingdom by settlers of 
Nepali origin listing specific cases of extremist 
activity in Bhutan. 


Hn 


ON the other hand, it can be said that the failure 
of Sri Lanka to host the summit was the culmination 
of the steady deterioration and absence of the 
United National Party (UNP) Government’s 
coherent, intelligent and consistent foreign policy. 
It may be recalled how President Premadasa, the 
then Prime Minister, at the time when the 
foundations of the SAARC were being laid, created 
a diplomatic faux pas by publicly announcing Sri 
Lanka’s intention of joining the Association of 
South East Asian Nations (ASEAN), only to be 
given a rude rebuff by Singapore, which reminded 
the former that Sri Lanka did not belong 
geographically to South-East Asia. It demonstrated 
a total lack ofcomprehending geopolitical realities 
and foresight, which is being continued by the 
Premadasa administration with Sri Lanka 
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approaching problems with her neighbours by 
confrontation rather than by consultation. This 
was obvious when his government violated the 
accepted rule that bilateral issues should not stand 
in the way of the SAARC and refused to attend the 
July 1989 meeting of the SAARC Council of Ministers 
in Islamabad, protesting the presence of the Indian 
Peace Keeping Force (IPKF) in Sri Lanka. 

This policy of non-cooperation with the SAARC 
was further evidenced when Sri Lanka refused to 
host the'fifth summit stating that the time for the 


withdrawal of the IPKF had been extended. Not ` 


only did it show a lack of understanding of the 
principles of the SAARC concerning bilateral issues, 
but the Premadasa administration was busy 
negotiating with the Liberation Tigers of Tamil 
Eelam (LTTE) and providing them with arms to 


fight the Indian troops invited by the UNP’ 


Government. 

Even after a consensus was reached by the 
SAARC for thedifth summit to be held in Male, the 
Premadasa Government reacted with the character- 
istic lack of a clear and coherent policy by stating 
that it would not attend the Male summit unless 
an earlier summit was held in Sri Lanka, 
conveniently forgetting that Male was hosting the 
summit only because Sri Lanka was unable to do 
s0. 
Even if India had been responsible for the last- 
minute cancellation of the summit, as was being 
alleged, the fault lay more with the Premadasa 
Government than with the Indian Government as 
President Premadasa was responsible for the 
breakdown of the Indo-Sri Lanka relations. Besides, 
the recent expulsion of All India Radio (AIR) 
correspondent, A. Karuppaswamy, was a contri- 
buting factor. The Indian Prime Minster, P.V. 
Narasimha Rao, was quoted saying that. India 
would take appropriate measures regarding the 
journalist’s unjust expulsion. He recalled: 

I, however, do not see any attempt by the Sri Lanka 

Government to improve relations with India. IfIndia had 

really sabotaged the summit, there should be a serious 

attempt to improve relations with India. 

Therefore, it can very well be reiterated that 
although, in order to avoid confrontation, decisions 
at the SAARC forum are arrived at not by voting 
but through consensus, such an arrangement can 


m 


IT is not the postponement of the SAARC summit 
itself but the subsequent collusive parley between 
Sri Lanka and Pakistan in Colombo on the 
attendance clause for such meets that has brought 
into question the future of this regional aseociation. 
What needs to be clearly understood is that there 
is nothing sacrosanct about a summit being held 
on a particular date. Heads of government can 
decide to meet or change summit schedules, but 
strictly on the basis of consensus. The crucial game 
rule is consensus. That was why the current 
Chairman, Maldives Prealdent Abdul Gayoom, 
had to announce postponement of the summit. 
And, that is precisely why Sri Lanka and Pakistan, 
by proposing an amendment to the Charter’s 


stipulation that a summit should beattendedbyall . 


the seven heads of government/state, are questioning 
the fundamental relevance ofthe SAARC. The way 
President Premadasa of Sri Lanka and Prime 
Minister Nawaz Sharif of Pakistan hastily hoisted 
their solidarity flag over the ruins of the summit, 
without even waiting to clear the debris, shows 
scant regard for any concern to repair the damage 
that has been caused to the organisation. Using 
Colombo as a venue, sans the summit, for raking 
up the Kashmir issue, which is both political and 
bilateral, Nawaz Sharif virtually declared his 
intention of widening the scope of the amendments 
to the SAARC Charter beyond just the attendance 
clause. The fact that Premadasa apparently showed 
no displeasure over the reference to Kashmir begs 
of him an answer to the question whether he was 
merely indulging in extravagant courtesies to a 
guest. 

Gayoom has proposed a one-day businesslike 
summit before the end of this year (it is finally 
taking place in late December, according to latest 
reports). Apart from the feasibility of such a meet 
atshort notice, it needs algo to be seen whether the 
summiteers can get together in a matter of weeks 
without traces of the rancour that currently vitiated 
South Asia. Its seven members launched the argani- 
is an aseet for development. If that conviction 
remains undimmed let the seven governments 


Car 





when efforts are likely to be made to salvage the 
regional association, the point that must be clearly 
appreciated ‘is that nobody is going to outvote 
others in the SAARC. 


IV 


COMING to the self-perception and related aspects 
of the SAARC member-nations, it can correctly be 
stated that not only have these nations failed to 
percalve themselves in the mould of regional actors, 
ready to act as partners in tion unhindered 
by extraneous considerations, but they also lack a 
common perception of the global acene. They perceive 
the global situation so differently that it is difficult 
to evol™e a common strategy and attempt a collective 
regional response even to vital global issues like 
disarmament, or superpower intervention in Third 


World areas which directly affect these nations. 
It is clear now that the. Association has become 
hostage to personality differences and one- 
upmanship which have crippled progress in crucial 
issue-areas. It is to be noted that before even a 
businesslike summit is convened, let the seven 
members ofthe SAARC agree to play the ball game 
according to the rules they have themselves framed. 
Rules are framed after deliberation, and not changed 
to suit personal convenience: The leasons are obvious: 
the flaws in the original charter need to be revised ` 
to ensure that such diplomatic hitches are ramoved. 
More so, with a proposed new economic initiative 
on the anvil. That, after all, is the real challenge of 
the SAARC—to use the experience of summits to 
iron out the wrinkles rather than let ae 


- clashes derail the movement. . 





sonDHI: Graves and Mallik 
(Continued from page 18) 


to force and resort to some stricter and more 
promising path”. Those who arrived at this self- 
discovery were not simple antagonists but three 
companions, given the representative names of 
Mysticus, Liberalis and Practicus, who in the 
course pf a crisis of the elements, found their usual 
loftily ct rationally held creeds and habits of thought 
fled av-ay, replaced by other, darker impulses until 
the final moment of truth and the ‘interchange’ of 
selves. The ‘more prorhising path’ of dealing with 
confliccs is what Mallik was later to elaborate into 
his ethics of mutual absention. 

Graves yearned for Mallik’s company in the 
immediate years following the latter's departure 
for India, and it is manifest in the dedication he 
wrote for The Marmosite’s Miscellany (1925) inthe 
form ofa poem on Mallik entitled “To M in India”. 
The curtain rises on a picture of two separated 
friende, each domiciled in his own land, twin souls 
bound by subtle filaments of shared traits and 
beliefs compounded by that mysterious chemistry 
which 2reates the extraordinary phenomenon of a 
deep aad intense friendship. 

The image with which the poem opens creates 
the setting for the reflections that make up the 
bulk of the verse: it poses the problem of physical 
apartnses between two essentially similar beings 
who orght by their very nature to be in intimate 
commtnion. Their distance and similarity are 
empha3ised by the twin images of their respective 


X meditations and ruminations, one croselegged by 


y 


the Gaaga beneath a peepul tree and the other in 
the shede of a willow hunched over (a tributary of) 
the Thames; a distance moreover that has extended 
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over ‘long years of waiting’. Both are sensitive 
spirits, strangers to the madding crowd. 

The main burden of the poem is taken up with 
statements of shared philosophical beliefs and 
attitudes, and in the purely abstract concepts the 
Mallikean impact is clearly contoured. Far example, 
Graves raises the problem of ‘tradition’, conflict- 
producing, with its long record of cruelty, and is 
appalled at the long harvest of pain yet to be 


’ reaped until its shackles can be broken and 


trascended. He refers to the dynamic nature of 
knowledge, which constantly ‘changes beyond all 
local proof and disproof ’. Again, in a very Mallikean 
spirit he attacks the notion of the absolute as 
embodied in the Supreme Godhead where it is 
responsible for tyranny, enslavement, and loss of 
human dignity, although his denigration of religions 
as ‘denial of god’ is a more conventional idea than 
the complex philosophy of religion propounded by 
Mallik. 


There are several references in the poem to the 


' intimacy between the two friends, too deep for 


words, and we have a statement about one of the 
important bases for this intimacy—their common 
unworldliness, their pure quest for truth. At times 
Graves is too extravagant asin his paean to eternal 
friendship—and as one would suspect, a spirit 
capable of such exaggeration might well turn out 
to be a fickle companion—as indeed was to happen 
a decade later. However, the last five lines of the 
poem are exquisite, and the relationship they 
describe remained always in memory for Mallik a 
complete and authentic experience: 

Wait now a little longer by peepul: 

It is my willow if you make it so, 

For I reat hare by Ganges. Then in waiting 

Watch the clear morning waters for a sign, 

And when you see it, laugh, and Pll see mine. r 
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Nationality, Nationalism, and Nation-State 


SUBHAKANTA, BEHERA 


assumes a new expression vis-a-vis 
nationalism because his potentials, dreams and 
aspirations get new meaning and new justification 
within nationalism. But in comparison with the 
history of mankind, the idea of nationalism is new; 
its philosophy is deeply humanistic with its contours 
and content being determined by human activities 
and experiences of the last few centuries; it is still 
an ongoing process amenable to push and pull for 
the formation of a politico-social and cultural entity. 
Nationalism, ever since its inroad to human 
activities, has been a talisman-——an instrument 
with man to assert his identity as an anthropological- 
ethnic type. Nationalism is thus a phenomenon 
which provides a separate, distinct identity toa 
racial type which in turn establishes its politico- 
social and cultural identity within a distinct 
geographical boundary. 

Nationalism originates from nationality—a dis- 
tinct anthropological type. Nationality and natio- 
nalism are so inter-related that neither can be 
imagined nor thought of without the other. However, 
nationality precedes nationalism, in the sense the 
former provides the material foundation and an 
ethnic matrix for the latter to grow and actualise 
itself. 

Take the case of Europe where nationalities like 
the English, French, German, Italian, etc. nurtured 
and nourished nationalism as a talisman, as a 
panacea only when they were self-contained as 


iM odern man’s quest for self-actualisation 


nationalities, as definite ethnic-racial types within | 


fixed geographical boundaries. The English and 
the French, confined to their geographical territory, 
developed as nations through a proceas of checking 
feudalism, pulling together the whole territory 
under a centralised rule through centripetal forces, 
and nationalising the church. 

Spain, Portugal and Switzerland also became 
‘ nations through the same process. Under a 
centralised rule, these nations had to first form 
themselves as nationalities and thereafter 
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destroying the shackles of monarchy or absolutism, 
they graduated to modern nation-states. In the 
nineteenth century, Italy and Germany camp into 
existence as modern nation-states only after a 
rigorous process of unification. But before it, the 
Italians and the Germans had already got with 
them the ingredients of nationality such as common 
language, script, tradition, ethnic consciousness, 
etc. which facilitated them to graduate to nation- 
states, the corner-stone of which is nationalism. 
Nationalism is a bond that holds together 
members of a nationality which constitutes a nation- 
state. But one nationality-one-nation-state is not 
alwaysa practical reality nor a feasible propasition 
since yery often different nationalities cluster 
together to form a single nation-state under the 
historical process. In that case, nationalities, though 
maintaining their separate identity, develop a 
supra-nationalism which ultimately becomes the 
raison d’etre of the multinational nation-state. Of 


_course, this phenomenon is a long drawn-out 


phenomenon, requiring centuries of absorption 
and assimilation. 

India, though a multinational state, has developed 
‘Indian nationalism’ as a common bond, and the 
‘Indian’ as the common nationality. Taking this 
into consideration, it is a misnomer and even dan- 
gerous to speak of Bengali nationalism, Oriya ` 
nationalism, Punjabi nationalism, Telugu nationa- 
lism, ete. for the constituent nationalities of India. 


‘It is a misnomer because no constituent nationality 


of India is entitled to the status of a nation-state 
which is always raised on the foundation of 
nationalism. The so-called nationalism of the consti- 


‘tuent nationality in a multinational state can be 


identified as tbe ‘national identity’ or at best the 
micro-nationalism of a particular nationality which 
connotes a region-based nationality-sentiment 
without a single political system. 

Tt must be remembered that the historical legacies 
of the imperial states on the Indian sub-continent 
in the pre-Christian era established state conceptions _| 
and institutions that provided models for the 
subcontinental multinational state of modern India. 
In a well-documented study, two American 
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Indobgists, Rudolph and Rudolph, have pointed 
out that the small kingdoms subjugated by the 
gave rise to a modern multinational state—India. 
This is in contrast to Western Europe where regional 
kingdoms were transformed into absolute 
mone.rchies and then modern nation-states. Thus, 
a nation-state can be either multinational or unina- 
tional, depending on the historical process involved 
in tha formation of a particular nation-state. 


' í + 


IN a nultinational nation-state like India and the 
Soviet Union, absorption and assimilation is the 
prim requisite for the sustehance of the nation- 
state. Otherwise, centrifugal forces will always 
operete pulling apart the constituent naétionalities, 
foiling any move for a common nationhood. Regional 
aspirations of different nationalities, if not assimi- 
lated into the mainstream or not identified with 
common aspirations, develop a micro-nationalism 
whica is prone to defeat the very purpose of the 
nation-state. 

Thanks to our Indian tradition and heritage, 
these have provided for canturies together a ‘common 
cultcre’ which binds together all the nationalities 
under the umbrella of India or Bharat. Thus, ours 
is an Indian (Bharat) nationalism, Indian (Bharat) 
cultcre, Indian (Bharat) traditon and Indian 
(Bha-at) way of life, in spite of being a multinational 
naticn-state. Now whatever separatist forces have 
cropped up in some parts of the country, these are 
black spots in Indian nationalism, and these must 
be acdreased in terms of absorption and assimilation 
with the Indian mainstream. 

But the Soviet Union which is also a multinational 
state is yet to develop a common Soviet nationalism’ 
in the absence of which constituent nationalities 
have developed micro-nationalism on the basis of 
their separate, distinct, compartmentalised identity. 
The micro-nationalism which is relative vis-a-vis 
pan-nationalism of the nation-state graduates (or 
clains to graduate) to pan-nationalism of an uni- 
national category (one nationality) in course of 
time. The result is: attempt to carve out nation- 
states by individual nationalities thereby destroying 
the monolithic structure of the multi-national state. 

A multinational nation-state disintegrates when 
the Linding force of pan-nationalism multiplies to 
fissivarous pockets of nationalism (micro- 
naticnalism) which lay claim to independent nation- 
statehood. Even though the concépt of nationalism 
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was absent in the ancient and medieval ages, the 
fundamental reason behind the disintegration of 
any empire was the loosening of the central, all- 
pervasive system and institution which was 
ultimately blown by assertion of identity (nationalist 
upsurge) of subjugated and constituent races and 
nationalities. 

The Mughal empire in India or the Napoleonic 
empire in Europe bears testimony to how the 
empire disintegrates when constituent kingdoms 
(or nationalities) rise against the Centre asserting 
their ‘identity’ which in Arnold Toynbee’s language 
may be described as back to ‘archaism’. But 
‘archaism’, which means for Toynbee an escape 
from the presumably perceived intolerable present 
through the reconstruction of an original, earlier 
phase of life, cannot be always a golden past 
worthy of being reconstructed in the given world 
situation. So the break-away nationality in a 
multinational nation-state has to be careful of its 
reconstruction which may not suit to the given 
world situation and which may not have that 
potential to sustain itself as an independent nation- 
state. ' 

Reconstruction of a nation on the basis of religion 
or a faith (religious nationalism) may require 
revival of societal mores, practices and systems 
that might have suited the world at one point of 
time, but now may be incompatible with the 
scientific-technological tamper of the time. So any 
move on the part of a nationality to graduate to an 
independent nationhood must be judicious. 

In the context of Western Europe, nation-states 
are predominantly uninational in character thereby. 
warding off the danger of instability of a multi- 
national state. Pan-nationalism of a particular 
nationality is professed and practised by all the 
members of that nation-state; hence it becomes the 
moving-spirit behind sustenance of that nation- 
state. In a mutinational nation-state too, ifa common 
nationalism can be forged, it becomes the binding 
force among the nationalities ipso facto, the moving 
spirit of that nation-state. As it has already been 
pointed out, India—a multinational state has 


‘succeeded in forging a common nationalism which 


can be safely termed as ‘Indian nationalism’ or 
‘pan-Indian nationalism’. « 

But forging such a common nationalism in a 
multinational state is not an easy task. It requires 
a historical legacy of commonality of interest, 
traditions and customs, and of ‘shared value system’. 
India is an outstanding example of having such a 
historical legacy. Where there exists such a legacy, 
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absorption and asaimilation tothe common stream 
becomes automatic. But if it 1s tried forcefully in a 
multinational state without being backed by the 
legacy, reactionary forces are born which ultimately 
disintegrate the multinational state. However, in 
the present context the integration problem of a 
multinational state which invélves absorption and 
assimilation, assumes another dimension, that is, 

' inter-dependence. Economically, provinces or repub- 
lics within a nation-state, and nation-states in the 
world are mutually dependent on each other. So 
when a.constituent republic of a nationality in a 
multinational state demands an independent nation- 
hood, it must think of its economical 
Without caring for the necessary infrastructure of 
an independent nation-state, the claim, for an 
independent nation-state is suicidal. Disintegration 
of a multinational nation-state might come about 
as a final verdict, but reconstruction of a new 
nation-state by a nationality is a long drawn-out 
uncertain process which may sometimes unleash a 
backlash. 

Nationality, nationalism and nation-state are 
inter-related, in the sense, nationalism presupposes 
the existence of a nationality which finds self- 
actualisation in a nation-state. Nationalist aspi- 


rations of a nationality cannot be ignored nor 


` suppreased, but the formation ofa nation-state has 


to proceed carefully. It becomes problematic only 
where there is a multinational state. However, 
what form the nationalist aspiration of a particular 
nationality will assume, ultimately depends upon 
how the Central authority handles the nationality 
question. 

If absorption and amiat] is sae net: 
nal aspirations of the nationalities get mingled 
with the mainstream. Then, the national identity 
of the constituent nationality gets self-fulfilment 
within the pan-nationalism of that multinational 
nation-state. This is an ideal situation where national - 
identity of a constituent nationality becomes a 
complement to pan-nationalism of the nation-state. 
This is the case at least in India where national 
identity of different national groupe is realised 
only within the pan-Indian nationalism. 

Who is a Hindustani? Who is an Oriya? Who is 
a Tamil?.Who is a Telugu?...The only answer 
available to all these questions is: Indian. Can 
there be a more ideal and perfect situation of 
absorption and assimilation where micro- 
nationalism (national identity) of nationalities is 


‘recognised only through pan-nationalism? | 





HOBSBAWM: Free-Market Neo- 
Liberalism (Continued from page 8) 


than half that of the sixties; the rate of growth of 
world trade had fallen more. . 

There is no call for apocalyptic forecasts, even 
` though Eastern Europe and the USSR show that 
troubled, but quite operational economic systems 
cân go to pieces suddenly when some non-economic 
shock disrupts them. Capitalism will presumably 
get over this period of secular crisis; as it got over 
similar periods, even its dark age betwedn the 
Wars. But I would hazard two guesses. The golden 
decades of a capitalism without serious economic 
and social problems won't come back; and capitaliam 
will need to be reformed yet again, as in the 
Keynesian era. ‘ 

This is the ironie parádox bebind fhe tiso of 
Reaganiem, Thatcherism, and the neo-liberal econo- 
mic ultras of the seventies and eighties. They 
claimed to save the world from the forces of public 
ownership, bureaucracy, welfare states and 
socialism, which strangled the economy. In fact, 
what they attacked was the reformed post-War 
capitalism which had produced the golden age that 
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ended in the seventies. They attacked the contra- 
dictions of the most successful phase of capitalism 
there has ever been because even that generated 
its own era of crises; and they were Enemieclyce 
symbols of these contradictions. 

If one thing should have been clear from the 
start, and was demonstrated by the attempts to 
put neo-liberal economics into practice in the West 
and East—not least in the US and Britain—it was 
that economic policies based exclusively on the 
unrestrained free market do not t produce: economic 


é 


a 


and internationally competitive economies, 


and they incur a horrendous social cost. 

That is why even among economists, the fashion 
for pure, free-market neo-liberalism has been rapidly, 
waning. It is yesterday’s truth, though one which 
still determines selection of Nobel Prize laureates 
in economics. What is wrong with capitalism or, for 
that matter, with the old Centrally-planned 
command economies of the Soviet type, is not put 
right by simply handing everything over to the 
unrestricted free market. ‘This should be obvious, 
even in Moscow i in 1991, `: 

' And that, among other things, ig why there isa 
place for Marxism today. (The Guardian) W 
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The Vigorous Rationalist 


S. SAHAY 


N 


am setting aside my usual preoccupation with law, 

Constitution and national affairs to talk abont a whale 

ofa man, both profesionally and personally, Hamdi Bey, 
who died in Cakutta on December 3. He was my guru. It was he 
who picked me upas a sub-editor for the Searchlight, while Iwas 
still a law student, after a breezy interview, not so much because 
of the quality of my replies as because of the impudence of 
spirit—he was impressed by the fact that not once did I refer to 
him as “Sir”. 

It was be who later, unknown to me, fixed an interview with 
E B. Book, News Editor of the Statesman in Calcutta, and then 
wrote to me saying that he was fully aware of my contempt for 
the profession of journalism but he hed taken the liberty of 
fixing an interview with Brook and I had better come and see 
him. I went and thus ended my dream of becoming an 
outstanding lawyer. 

There is a background to Hamdi talking about my contempt 
forjou~nalism—or his. The story is this. As I said I became a sub- 
editor when I was a law student—and those were the days when 
you reeded to attend evening classes only—and after 
completing the law course I decided to practice law, left 
journalism and went to my home town, Ranchi. 

Co-neidentally, Hamdi too landed up there. He had been sent 
by the Tunes of India, Bombay, to be the chief sub-editor of the 


~ newly started Calcutta edition but the edition did not last 


Hamdi was recalled to Bombay but he decided not to go. He had 
his own ambition of becoming a litterateur and a novelist. He 
had umde « special study of Indo-Anglian literature was trying 
to evolve an Indian English that would stand on its own. His plan 
was tc write novels, but, to keep the pot boiling, do a few articles 
for megazines. The fifties were not the eighties or the nineties. 
The magazine boom was unknown. Hamdi found it difficult to 
earn even Rs 30 a month. He was staying with his cousin, who 
was a forest officer at Ranchi, which explains why he was in my 
home town. 

Heindi kept his spirits up. We would take long walks and 
discuss everything under the sun and end up congratulating 
each sther on having given up a very stupid profession. Of 
course, destiny chuckled secretly. When things really became 
desperate for Hamdi,-he decided to become a part-time proof 
reader inthe Catholic Press, but was rejected on the ground that 
he was over-qualified for thejob. (The Catholics were suspicious 
of his. motives.) 

One evening Hamid turned up and asked for a paltry sum 
that would meet his third clase train fare to Calcutta (about Rs 
6) and incidental expenses. He said he would rather work as a 
labourer than return to journalism and that is why he was going 
to Ca.cutta where a friend had promised him a job at Caleutta 
port. i 
We lost touch with each other until the fateful letter from 
him to me. Later, I learnt that Hamdi put up a brave struggle for 
abour two years. He would buy grams worth two rupees and try 
to survive for a whole week. He had umpteen friends in 
Calcu.tta—he had lived there earlier in order to bring out the 
Royiet Van guard—but few knew that he was hungry and drinks 


did ro good in an empty stomach. And Hamdi was too self- . 


respecting to ask for food. Ultimately, his spirit broke and he 
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joined the S/atesman and I joined the paper three months later. 

The obituary notices on Hamdi have mentioned that he was 
selected for the ICS but chose to become a journalist. This is not 
the whole truth. What had happened was that Sami Ahmed, his 
cousin, was considered the bright boy of the family and hence 
the person fit to be an ICS. Hamdi was asked to appear for the 
examination just in order to keep Sami Ahmed company 
However, it was Hamdi who qualified in the written test; Sami 
just did not make it and later joined the Bihar Forest Service. 
Hamdi failed in the viva voce test. 

Hamidi’s range of intellectual pursuits took my breath away. 
As a Royist, he pursued that branch of politics and philosophy, 
in fact philosphy in general. As a budding novelist he had read 
all that was worth reading in Indo-Anglian literature and he 


` wanted to keep himself informed about what was happening in 


other Indian literatures. I had to read out the whole Godan by 
Prem Chand to him, as and when I found time. Godan had not 
been translated in English then. 

Sami was a forest officer and Hamdi’s first wife, Jamal Are, 
was interested in ornithology. Hamdi developed enough 
expertise in both forestry and ornithology to be able to talk on 
equa} terms with them and write with competence on both 
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AFTER he was posted in Assam as the Siateaman’s special 
correspondent, he developed interest in archaeology and once 
again wrote on the subject with competenos. He understood the 
problem of the North-East as few journalists did, just as he 
understood the problem of UP when posted there, as few 
journalists did. His friends inchided the underground Nagas. He 
left an imprint of professional competence wherever he went. In 
fact, on my request, he prepared the memorandum on behalf of 
the Jharkhand Party that was submitted to the States 
Reorganisation Commission. I made this request because I was 
a member of the Committee of the Jharkhand Party but that is 
is another story. 

Today there is glib talk about complete newspapers but 
hardly about complete journalists. One cannot exist without the 
other. Hamdi fell in the rare category. There were two 
outstanding journalists in the Statesman during my time 
stretching over three decades. Hamdi was one; Lindsay 
Emmerson was another. Both had their foibles. Both were more 
than fond of liquor. 

And Hamdi was fond of women too. His first wife—he had 
really three, or was it four—used to say that Hamdi was a 
connoisseur of good food and bed women. Both Lindsay and 
Hamdi were unconventional. Lindsay had married an Indian 
which was a sore point with the pukka sahibs. In the case ofboth 
you either liked them or disliked them. But both were 
intellectually vigorous. Lindsay was an expert in American 
history, a reasonably good mathemetician, pretty well up in 
English literature and of course he specialised on the Calcutta 
Corporation—his mouth always foamed while talking or writing 
about it. He was a competent book-binder, a connoisseur of good 
food, especially cheeses and drinks, and kept a pet biteh which 
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as undoubtedly the most pampered in town. She ate on the 
eects and possibly drank all that Lindsay did. Lindsay was 
a first-class host. 

Both Lindsay and Hamdi were complete journalists. Both 
were first-rate sub-editors, and you do not have too many of the 
breed, first-class reporters and first-class leader writers. Both 
delighted in building up young people Hamdi ewan more than 
Lindsay. Whereas in the case of Lindsay, access to him was 
really difficult, Hamdi was more easily accessible and has left 
behind more chelas than Lindsay did. Both had their quirks. 
Lindsay loved European classic music; Hamdi’s interest lay in 
Indián classical music and he and I spent many delightful 
evenings, extending in fact till dawn, listening to Ali Akbar, Ravi 
Shankar, Bade Ghulam Ali Khan, Gangubai Hangal, Gamta 
Prasad and Alla Rakha—when all-night music sittings were 
popular in Calcutta. When angry or disappointed, Hamdi 
worked off his emotions by reading the railway time-table; I 
believe in Lindsay's case it was matthematics. 

Lindsay's misfortune was that he did not got the topjob when 
the British owned the Statesman because he had married an 
Indian and he did not get it when the Indians took over because 
he was an Englishman and it was only towards the end, after the 
sixth or seventh extension, that he was made the oditor in 
Calcutta but he died soon thereafter. 


} 

Hamdi never reached the hierarchical top of the profession, 
in fact be was most shabbily treated, in particular because of his 
bohemian ways. To my embarrassment, I superseded him in the 
Statesman but when that happened he was the first to write to 
me from Gauhati to say that he would deem ita privilege to work 
under me. How many gurus would say this to theirchelas ? Both 
Hamdi and Lindsay bore their disappointments with dignity. 
These could not defeat them. They believed in quality of life and 
led fall lives. In 1948 or 1949, Hamdi was baing offered'a top job 


in Pakistan. He turned it down. I asked him why. His reply was’ 


that the Indian Constitution was-a fine Constitution to live 


‘under. I have heard this from no other Indian. n 


There is a story behind his name. His parenta nafned him 
Hamid Bag, tbe Indian way. A Turkish soldier who was living 
with him insisted the correct name was Hamdi Bey. Was Hamdi 
a Muslim? Perish the thought. He was sent by the Statesman to 
cover the haj in order to study the plight of the Muslims. He 
wrote in such stinging terms, that apart from ensuring him 
journalistic fame, it also ensured hie further non-entry into 
Saudi Arabia. Hamdi was a rationalist first and last, full of life 
laughter and vigour. poe ee ers 
disservice to label in any smaller way. 

(Courtesy: Neistime) 
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Against Monopoly of Power in Russia ; 


h 


Ilya Zaslavsky, one of the founder leaders of the “Democratic Russia” movement, gave an interview tb 
Sumit Chakravartty of Mainstream in his office near the Octyaberskaya metro station in Moscow on 


November 22, 1991. The following are excerpts from that interview. 


SC: Could you tell us something about your movement? 

IZ: The “Democratic Russia” movement is the biggest demo- 
cratic movement in Russia We have half a million members. Of 
course, compared to your country which is very large in terms of 
population qur membership is not much but in the context of 
Russia which has a population of 150 million this is not 
insignificant. After the liquidation of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union, the new parties and movements that have 
emerged comprise in reality only those persons who are full time 
political activiste. Our movement with halfa million members i» 
the biggest one—all the others are much smaller in comparison. 

“Democratic Russia” is the oldest democratic movement. It 
was built by the first organisation of electors, the people (headed 
by Academician Sakharov) who began the early struggle against 
the Communist regime. ‘ 

i candidates for -the Russian Parliament 
organised a bloc before the elections. This bloc was turned into 
the movement subsequently This movement was not a formal 
group and included the organisation of slsctors and some 
~ smaller formal parties. 

This is not an ordinary movement In this movement there 
are parties and different organisations as well as people who are 
not members of any organisation but subscribe to the principles 
of “Democratic Russia”. 

Exghtyfive per cent of the movement's membership comprise 
those who are not members of any other organisation Those are 
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different parties. 1° 

Among these are the Democratic Party of Russia, the Social 
Democratic Party, the Christian Democratic Movement, etc. 
But they are actually a small part of our movement. 

At the last Congress some parties left the movement. They 
included the biggest party—the Democratic Party of Russia— 
and some small parties, the Christian Democratic Movement. 
and the People’s Freedom Party of Mikhail Astafiev. These were 
parties that happened to be partisans of the empire, ‘of the 
Soviet Union—something, they affirmed, cannot! itself 
disintegrate. | 

So if the partisans of the empire quit us the movement does 
not lose a lot of poople because only a small part ofthe movement 
has quit. í 

One of the principal ideas of our movement has tho 
struggle against the monopoly of power in economic life and the 
press media. Because of this our movement is a totally anti- 
communist movement. Anticommunism was one of the main 
principles of the movement. After the liquidation of the 
Communist Party this principle has been abandoned. ' 

We have a lot of difficulty because we are framing our new 
programme and new principles. And in the last Congress we 
have consolidated ourselves as a movement of the middle clase. 
Those who like work, who want to have work and enjoy the 
fruite of their labour—intellegentsia, workers, entrepreneurs 
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but not -zhe nomenklature-——are people of this type. 

Our movement is struggling for the demonopolisation of 
economx life now. For we understand that not only 
privatisation but competition too is absolutely necessary for the 
operaticn of the market economy. 

SC: What is the difference between your group and 
Travkir’s? 

IZ: Travkin is the leader of the Democratic Party of Russia, 
one of tae parties constituting the bloc of 15 persons. 

We are a very big movement and they are a big party, much 
smaller than us. They are the parties of the empire, we are not 
That is the prinsipal difference. 

If scmebody does not want to remain in an empire then the 
empire does not allow him to quit. In principle they say are in 
favour of referendum as the basis of determining the desire of 
the populace ofa region to quit. But in reality the DPR is against 
the separation of any territory from the Union. 

SC: But your position is that the empire should be allowed to 
disintegrate. In other wards, are you in favour of the completion 
of the cecolonieation process in the Soviet Union? 

IZ: Yea, of course. At the same time I don't want to advocate 
the disntegratian of Russia. Russia is a great country and more 
than 80 per cent population of Russia is Russian And the 
disintegration of any territory from Russia must be carried out 
only akter a referendum. I am not sure if this is the time for 
separacion. After one or two years they can resolve this problem. 
Just new rt would lead to the collapse of the economus life. 

I weuld want to preserve the territory in Russia where there 
are mixed populations. Because a lot of republics are national 
repubLles but in reality the minorities there are Russians. We 
must cefend the rights of the people actually hving in these 
territories. This was the position of Academician Sakharov. 

SC From the present situation as it has emerged in the 
Soviet Union it appears that Yeltsin is moving towards an 
authoritarian structure sometime in the beginning of next year. 
What s your position with regard to such a prospect? 

IZ: I am not sure that Yeltsin wants to set up an 
authoritarian regime. I don’t know why you think so. He tried to 
organise the of executive power. But he promised to hold 
the election of the head of the administration after one year. If 
there are elections it is not authoritarian. 

SC When are the elections due? 

IZ-The elections must be in the autumn of next year. That is 


- even earlier than the time for holding it in accordance with the 


law. S the elections are not postponed They are also not being 
held early. That is what we wanted. 

There were two ways of approsching the problem: hold new 
elections and carry out reforms thereafter. In this way would 
have >een established a new mechanism of executive power 
which corresponds better to the ideas of reforms but the change 
of executive power would have faced a big difficulty. It is a big 
test for the country and it shakes the country. The other path 
that we opted for has its own bad side; because no major change 
in the mechanism has been brought about but Yeltsin is being 
forcec to use the old mechanism with old ideas and old methods. 
That is the bad side of this path but I cant say that it is 
authcritarian. _ 

SC: What, in your opinion, is the moat urgent task before the 
country today? ~ 

IZ: We have the problem of privatisation, the problem 
demonopoHsation and competition because without competition 
privacisation cannot make effective headway in our economic 
life. At the same time we have budgetary problems, the problem 
of hard currency. And all of these constitute the basis of our 
greatast problem: the problem of the level of life. So we must 
resolve these basic problems and by resolving them we must 
begin the resolution of the problem of amelioration of the 
conditions of life. I am not sure if the amelioration of the 
conditions of life would begin this year or the next year but ifthe 


economic life improves by the year after the next we would be 
able to bring about amelioration of the conditions life of the 
common middle clase. 

Now the big danger is the fact that the monopolistic 
structure, which was built by the Communist nomenklatura 
under whose control people had evolved their economic life, has 
three or four sources of existence: (i) the money of the 
Communist Party, (ii) the monopoly over distribution of 
property of the Communist nomenklatura, (iil) the ministries 
began to name themselves as concerns and thereafter as 
corporations (but these changes cannot change ‘their 
monopolised nature). There is also the monopoly of foreign trade 
of the state that permits some companies which have exclusive 
rights of such monopoly to make money by not their brains, but 
through the monopoly they enjoy. At the same time there is the 
monopoly of distribution of goods, petrol, meat, carbon and so 
on. These monopolies have now begun to buy enterprises and 
take economic life under their control. 

So we have two ways to encourage competition: the 
programme of helping small and medium business, and at the 
same time the anti- ist measures and investment by 
foreign capital. All these can bring about competition with the 
monopolies and thereby break their monopolised stranglehold. 

In such a situation these monopolies would not be the only 
element in economic life. They must survive in competition. And 
it will change their own nature. If that is not poesible they will 
take all aspects of life under their control. And here there is the 
real danger of an authoritarian regime: because monopoly in 
economic lifo provokes monopoly in political life. Here we have 
the real danger of authoritarianism and not in the ideas of the 
Yeltsin. 

SC: Which means the danger coukl be from the hardline 
Communists who organised the coup in August? 

IZ: I don't think so. I think the real danger liee in the 
monopolised economic structures which have begun to take 
under their control populist movements and other groups of 
people. 

I am against communism because communism gives rise to 
real monopoly of power. 

I dont believe in central authority because the republics 
don't want it. 

As for Gorbachev, he has no future as the President of the 
Soviet Union. 

SC: Does he have a future as a leader of the Russian 
Federation? 

IZ: I am not sure because his popularity is declining. 

SC: Don't you feel that the social welfare measures should be 
preserved in the Soviet Union? 

IZ: It is not possible to preserve the social welfare measures. 
What was the situation in our country? Flats were given in the 
Soviet Union without paying for them. They were distributed by 
the state according to lists. 

There wes free distribution of certain social privileges 
without any relationship with work or productivity. 

’ Of course there was a massive propaganda. And because of 
that I am not surprised if somebody in India envies our people. 

Actually what we had was a monstrous system of economic 
corruption. Flats were available through bribes. 
` I imow these problems very closely. Everybody had the 
formal right to go to the vacation homes, But what was the 
reality? The Communist nomenklatura cornered this privilege 
to have the best of the vacation homes. This was not available to 
the others. So under the mask of social justice what we got was 
social injustice. 

I am well aware that injustice prevails in the capitalist 
system as wall. But one has to choose between the two. 

Our socialist state was characterised by horrible corruption 
and the absence of any material base for development. 

People queued up for social privileges and those privileges 
were granted in order to make the people obedient and grateful 
to the state. 
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Flats for elderly people and vacation homes for labour 
resemble cattlesheda They cannot be compared with the ones 
reserved for the nomenklatura 

And yet the most beautiful recreation homes for the 
nomenklatura cannot match the hotel in Tunisia where workers 
fiom Germany go to spend their vacation That 1s where this 
»ystem has completely failed 

Our goal is to create a normal system that would ensure 
health protection, state pension and pensions fiom private 
enterprises, a normal system ofinsurance funds (a person works 
and the money he earns 1a sent to his funds) When you create 
such a system you have to grve something in terms of wor.. and 
productivity. 

One cannot balance between communism and capitalism. 
‘There should be less resources for social needs, It is only through 
mass privatisation of production funds as well as the freedom for 
foreign investment can the rouble rate be atabilised 

SC You speak of foreign investment But ifthe experience of 
the East European countries is any indication, the prospects of 
investment in the Soviet Union by the Western investors, 
transnationals in particular, seem to be discouraging 

IZ: I have met the Western investors. They are very careful 
about investing here because they don't feel there are legal 
guarantees in favour of such investment. If those are made 
available then there would be encouraging response from the 
investors In this Octyaber region of Moscow many foreigners 
have approached us and expressed their desire to invest in 
Russia 

SC: You speak of monopolies in the Soviet Union But our 
experience in India is the negative role of monopoly capital in 
ou: development process 

IZ Monopolies in our country play a very debilitating role In 
the developing countries, we are well aware, the source of 
monopolies 19 monopoly capital Lnked to the transnationals, 
that is, the transnational fruit or oil compames, for example In 
those countries the state sector has played a positive role by 
curbing the monopolised functioning of the private monopolies 
As a result the state sector has assisted in the developing 
countries’ economic piogress too 

‘Take the case of the hotel industry in Tunisia Hotel 
construction was started by the state when business in that 
sphere was not profitable or lucrative. Later the hotels were 
handed over to the private sector. 

‘The point to note is that the state sector in the developing 
countries ia misunderstood and misrepresented by the Western 
liberals On the other hand those in the developing countnes 
who defend the state sector usually misunderstand and 
misrepresent the liberal stand 

Now Russia is facing enormous hardships. If the 
Commumiats used to say till yesterday that the Third World 
states happened to be the reserve of the Communists, the 
Communists themselves have turned their countmes into the 
reserve of the Third World But in Russia the state sector has 
played a highly dismal and negative role precisely because the 
>tate here acted as a super monopoly whereas in the developing 
countries the transnationals, the monopoly caprtal and the state 
sector compete with each other for economic domination 

SC: Can there not be some blending of capitalism and 
communism for which Gorbachev has been striving, as you 
youself mentioned? 

IZ: Yea, Gorbachev has been engaged in bringing about some 
kind of marnage between the two systems. That, I think, can 
never succeed because elements of the market cannot exist in 
the communist countries, 

When Gorbachev introduced the law on cooperatives and 
hberalsed production, the market elements thus injected into 
the economy became a part of the communist monopoly The 
result was lack of efficacy for which you need economic fieedom 
‘That was missing. Moreover, there was no market for raw 
materials, a precondition for the successful operation of the 
maiket economy 
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In our country the ente: prise making profits is not the one 
which runs best but the one which can bribe the powers-that-be. 
Insuch conditions the elements of the market that were brought 
in became a source of additional corruption leading to economic 
destruction. 

Capitalism is not a perfect system. It has its drawbecks and 
it does thrive on injustice But the communist system functioned 
worse However, the communist system was better than what 
we have now after Gorbachev's experiment of Hending 
capitalism with communism. 

SC: Your criticiam of the system is actually an attack on its 
character, its one-party structure. Don’t you think in a multi- 
party set-up the system could have operated better and shown 
results? 

IZ: Communism and the communist idea are the source of 
monopoly, And it is the monopoly which is at the root o? all the 
problems our country faces today. 

The communist idea robs the human being of initiat-ve, and 
generates inefficiency, ruin and hunger Asa result the human 
beings are divested of their urge to work That is the tix a when 
the system forces them to work as in the labour camps. 

The history ofall communist regimes 1w similar, whether it is 
the multi-party regime of Yugoslavia or the one party syetems of 
Ethiopia and Cambodia, China and North Korea, Cuba and 
Albania, not to speak of the Soviet Union. These countries are 
different and yet all are based on the evil idea, an idea a med at 
suppressing the human personality That is precisely why 
communism, à diabolic ideology, is against all the religions ofthe 
world from Christianity to Buddhism. 

You cannot fight for man by being the torch-beacer evil 
designe This is not possible unless you awake the good m= man 
This idea, propagated by your yogis, was promoted by the 
Christian prophets Communism is an enemy of tha: noble 
outlook. 

The existence of a Communist Party ina multi-party aystem 
is always a threat ‘Thoss who adhere to human rights aLow the 
Communists to participate in the system. But whan the 
Communists seize power they change the whole structure. 

Communists and human rights are compatible with each 
other as long as they are in the Opposition. The moment they 
come to power they supprese the nghts of others. 

Communism is like bacteria in the body. Ifthe body ms weak 
it can succumb to the disease But if the body ie strong it can 
allow the bactema to remain within it for it has sucficient 
ımmunity to resist the disease that the bacterin generat os. 

Here we come to the question of the ban on the Communist 
Party here. In a democratic society you can afford to havs some 
bacteria in the body, that is, the Communists in the society 
Thus there is no need to curteal human rights. But wren the 
society is aick, as ours is, it faces a tragic dilemma oppos_ng the 
evil by curtailing human rights is in itself an evil act. And yet 
allowing the evil to survive can result in a tragedy that one saw 
in Cambodia and which remains fresh in our mind. 

Obviously one has to také“a decision this way or that. 

I think the renewal of Russia would lead to a strong society. 
Germany after the War was weak, rt could not allow tha open 
functioning of Hitler's National Socialst Party But when it 
became strong it allowed the National Socialists to work in the 
open. 

Of course, everyone does not share this stand. That is why 
even in such a strong society as in the USA the fascists cre not 
permitted to operate in the open 

SC: What role do you envisage for Russia in the coming days? 

TZ: Aa I said, there can be no marriage between capitalism 
and communism. Never. 

We have always been a part of Europe. We are a disainctly 
European country bordering on Europe and Asia. We are the 
frontier of Europe and Asia, and can therefore act as a sridge 
between the two continents. That will be our historical role, and 
that is, incidentally, a part of our own past. E 
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etching Narayan Dutt Tiwari leading the 

Cemonstration in New Delhi last week of the hapless 

victims of the Garhwal í demanding 
adequats relief and rehabilitation facilities, the thought 
crossed my mind how topsy-turvy has been the sense of 
values o`our politicians. As heartening was it to see Tiwariji 
displaying his feelings of compassion and solicitude for those 
dispossessed by Nature's fury, as it was heart-rending to find 
one of Kis party colleagues ruling in Haryana next door 
making a disgusting exhibition of affluence. Chief Minister 
Bhajan —al’s scandalous celebration of his son’s wedding— 
aping the maharajah culture of the past—has been the talk 
of the town ever since.. Both Narayan Dutt Tiwari and 
Bhajan Lal belong to the Congress What is amazing is that 
there hes so far been no stricture publicly administered on 
Bhajan Lal for his disgraceful conduct by his party high 
commard. 

The case of Bhajan Lal’s scandal is important to examine 
The unashamed use of the administrative machinery for his 
persona. purpose brings out how reckless have become our 
political leaders to abuse the appurtenance of power, thereby 
destroyimg public confidence in the administrative machinery 
Besides how does a Chief Minister mobilise so much of funds 
to go in for such indulgence? Is there no way that such 
misconduct can be brought to book? Lastly, this wedding 


. scandal nas brought out sharp and clear, how insensitive our 


politicians have become. The same Bhajan Lal will of course 
garland a bust of Gandhiji and place flower petals on the 
Rajghatmemorial, and the All India Radio and Doordarshan 


‘will repat that the occasion wae observed by him “solemnly”. 


But Bhajan Lal is not just a solitary exception He really 
represents a ‘trend, a clear trend Our Finance Minister 
presented a budget which underlined the economic crisis 
facing tne country. The scarcity of resources has led the 
government to announce measures to tighten government 
spending. And the rising prices and scarcity are looming 
large before the nation. Every middle-class household has to 
tighten -ts belt and Dr Manmohan Singh has been tireless in 

showering homilies on that score, holding out promises of 
better days in two years which ee 

Look at the patently discriminatory While the 
godine pearle ars bene told to; bes tho harda oP 
retrenchment, as his Exit policy is dead set on closing down 
unprofi-able industrial units—whose losses in most cases 
are due not to any recklessness of the working people but in 
moat cases to the mismanagement of the top executives— 
there is not a single item in his economic measures where he 
has proposed a curb an what's called conspicuous consumption 
The favourite argument in support of this approach is that 
the meesures to curb such conspicuous consumption do hot 
fetch mach revenue and so the government is not interested 
in them. 

What is forgotten is the danger that such an insensitive 
mentality inflicts upon society as a whole. A worker or an 
employee confronted with the prospect of being thrown out 
of work or a fixed income family battling with high prices, 
find that the rich are allowed tosquander their wealth—very 


are about to imbibe? 


often ill-gotten—as they like, and making a show ofit all the 
time, In the past, we used to have the Guest Control Order 
tocurb wasteful spending on social occasions. Granted these 
were often isolated or by-passed, but even then they had the 
merit of enabling the indigent not to go in for such spending, 
which only added to their indebtedness. But in today’s world 
of the so-called “structural changes” such considerations are 
not given any importance. Inhumanity and immorality reign 
supreme. 
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THE malaise, however, has spread to totally unexpected 
quarters We havea Left Front Government in West Bengal. 
By common understanding, the Left is supposed to stand for 
the underdog, the underprivileged, and therefore is expected 
to be more careful on this score of conspicuous consumption. 
Unfortunately, one hardly notes any such concern on the 
part of those in euthority there today. 

. Thereis at present a raging controversy in Calcutta over 
the proposal of setting up an amusement perk. Already one 
such amusement park has been opened with the blessings of 
the Chief Minister, and now a new one is proposed to beset ` 
up in South Calcutta, as a jant sector venture with investments 
by the State Government and a businessman. This has 
provoked widespread protest from many quarters, including 
a good section of those who support the Left Front Government. 
But the Chief Minister and same of his colleagues have made 
it into a prestige issue, despite the reported objections of 
same of his ministerial colleagues. 

The crux of the controversy is: whom does such an 
amusement park serve, which section of society? The experience 
of the Appu Ghar in‘New Delhi clearly shows that even a 
lower middle-class family cannot afford to take their children 
to such an amusenient perk because of the expenses incurred 
in such an excursion. The strong resistance to Chautale’s 
Disneyland was largely on that ground, apart from the 
displacement ‘of farmers that such a project would have 
involved: 

. Surely the Left Front can think of projects which help to 
bring recreation and entertainment for the common people— 
the underprivileged whom the Left claims to represent. Why 
go for an amusement park which can serve only the children 
of the affluent? One would certainly expéct the West Bengal 
autharities to rethink over the project of the amusement 
park. It will nq doubt enhance their prestige if they honestly 
do that and abandon this project. 

Whatisironical is that when the Left Government and its 
business allies are prepared to fund such an amusement 
park for the affluent, there is no serious move to repair and 
renovate the house where Swami Vivekananda lived Its 
state of disrepair has bean focussed not by the Left Front but 
by an outsider, Dr Murli Manohar Joshi, on his last visit to 
Calcutta. 

Is all this the impactof thie ew économie culture that wè 
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Advani: Past & Present @ Gorbachev Interview 
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POLIT ICAL NOTEBOOK | 


the grand patriarch of today’s China, 
Deng Xiaoping, and Rajiv Gandhi in 
Beijing, the first visit of a Chinese Premier 
to New Delhi in three decades has 
imparted a new impetus to the process 
China trip in December 1988. 

Thers has been substantial conver- 
gence of views of Li Peng and our present 
Prime Minister, P.V. Narasimha Rao, 
on the principles that shquld govern the 
new international order. The two sides 


rscisely three years after thelong ; 
end warm handshake between , 


A Turning Point 





have in the Joint Communique brought ' 


into focus the right of “every country, big 


or smal., strong or weak, rich or poor” to - 
“participate in the decision-making” and . 


settleamant of problems as an “equal 


~ member of the international community”; 


NY 


the scrupulous observance of the 
“principle of non-interferance in each 
other’s affairs” in global relations; the 
efforts to check the arms race and realise 


effectiva disarmament; the endeavours ' 
to address the growing economic gap ' 


between the North and the South for the 
benefit of all; the need for the developed 
natione to take up the “questions of 
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uT to impose his “world order” following the 


ces a collapse of the Soviet Union and the 


| temporary eclipee of the Soviet republics 
'-in the global arena, the aforementioned 
, part of the Sino-Indian Joint Communique 
: is of outstanding value. Fram this it is 
clear aa to why Washington was feverishly 
’ trying to throw spanners in the moves to 
restore friendly relations between the 
' two Asian giants. 
Tt is only a superficial analysis of the 
_ communique that would lead one to the 
conclusion, as has been made by several 
commentators, that India gave sarious 
concessions to China on several isaues 
including that of Tibet. Actually even 
the paragraph on Tibet shows that India 
' and China do not wholly agree with each 
' other’s formulations on the subject; and ` 
thus the stand of each side has been 
_ specified in full. The Chinese side did 
, not realise that by sharply asaailing the 
' “continued activities in India by some 
| Tibetans against their motherland” and 
| reaffirming that Tibet remained an 
‘ “inalienable part of Chinese territory” 
' they not only gave more publicity to the 
: subject than the Tibetans in India had 
| expected to extract, but also exposed 








mounting debt burdens of the developing 90 Poe i nia | Beijing’s sensitivity on the Tibetan 
countriæ, worsening terms of trade, Eécnotile Reforma and ! question in the wake ofthe Dalai Lama’s 

unequal financial flows and obstacles to Trade Unions | growing international stature. 
technobbgy transfers”; and, above all, ' 31 Democracy Wave In Africa | However, Premier Li's public pronoun- 
the urgant plea torespect the“principles | Hari Sharan Chhabra cement on Bejing’s readiness to talk on 
of the UN Charter and the relevant ‘ 32 Chloo Mendes: The Man the Dalai Lama on the affairs of Tibet 
internacional human rights instruments | and His Mission ’ sans the demand for ita independence is 
~on the protection of human rights”. Rajya Lakshmi Karumanchl | a clear attempt to offset China's increasing 

At a time when George Bush is seeking | isolation on the issue. 
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But what needs to be decried unequivocally is the 
manner in which the guardians of law and order in this 
country sought to use high-handed methods to disperse 
Tibetan demonstrators protesting against the violation 
of human rights in Tibet. The Indian capital literally 
resembled a city under siege during Li Peng’s stay here. 
This was not anticlpated from the government of a 
country that prides itself as the world’s largest democracy. 

Li Peng’s visit was not expected to lead to a break- 
through in the efforts to resolve the contentious border 
problem’ which culminated in the 1962 war. But the 
visit has succeeded in lending, once again, the vitally 
necessary political support to the moves to settle the 
issue. The words of the Joint Communique are quite 
noteworthy in this context: 

Both sides agteed ... that the India-China Joint Working 

Group should step up its work in search of an earliest- 

possible solution to the boundary question... The two 

sides agreed to maintain peace and tranquillity in the 
aroa along the Lino of Actual Control pandung a Sa 
settlement of the boundary questio 

These indicate that while naike side would like the 
border question to impede the expansion of cooperation 
in different areas, both were opposed to shoving the 
subject under the carpet. This is a positive attitude 
reflective of the development of a mature relationship 
in keeping with the spirit of the times. 

The absence of any reference to the Pakistani 


interference in Kashmir in the Joint Communique has 
been played up in sections of the media. It is the short- 
sighted who alone would engage in such an exerciad-" 
The fact is that the Indian concern on this score waa 
conveyed in no uncertain terms to Li Peng. But India 
has all along opposed any mention of Kashmir in any 
official communique with any country sinte it holds 
Kashmir to be an integral part of India and any such 
reference to Kashmir could be construed as acquiescence 
to the moves to internationalise the issue. 

Expansion of trade ties; resumption of border trade; 
opening of consulates in Bombay and Shanghai primarily 
to boost economic interaction; collaboration in space 
technology to enable Indian satellites to use Chinese 
rockets—theee are all of considerable importance in 
raising Sino-Indian ties to a higher level. But the vialt’s 
real significance lies elsewhere. The discussions between 
the leaders of the two countries have paved the way for’ 
closer Chinese interaction with India in the world fora, 
including the UN. Beijing’s desire to be associated with 
the NAM, G-15 and other bodies of the developing 
world, as indicated during the visit, are also aimed at 
trying to resist mounting US pressures on China as re- 
vealed from the latest reports from the Chinese capital. 

In this sense Li Peng’s visit does signify a turning 
point in the chequered history of Sino-Indian relations. 
December 18 l ' S.C. 





Paying for Structural Adjustment 


` SUDIPTO MUNDLE 


he policies which are presently being put in 


place for stabilisation and structural adjust- 
ment of the economy have been described as a ‘cal- 
culated risk’ by the Finance Minister, Dr Manmohan 
Singh. The calculation, presumably, is that these 
policies will help to shift the economy from an 
unsustainable high inflation, high growth path to 
a low inflation, high growth path. The risk is that 
adjustment polices can also miss their mark. 
Several reviews of the international experience 
of adjustment programmes are now available, the 
latest one having been undertaken by Prof Frances 
Stenart of Oxford University. These reviews show 
that, as often as not, things can go wrong with an 
adjustment programme, The expected breakthrough 


The authoris the RBI Professor, National Institute 
of Public Finance and Policy, New Dethi. 


in exports may not come about and the trade 
balance might continue to deteriorate. 

as pointed | out by Prof Amit Bhaduri, who has 
the restrictive macroeconomic policy stance might 
compreas supplies more than it compreeses demand. 
In either case, the economy could slip’ into a 
stagflation trap with inflation rising while growth 
declines and consequent adverse effects on the 
rate of unemployment and general distress. 

Even assuming that the stablisation-adjustment 
package will work, lower growth and a higher 
unemployment rate in the transition period is 
unavoidable. It would be foolish to pretend that 
one can make any accurate predictions in these 
matters. Much depends on the world trade 
environment, domestic responses to the policy 
reforms, adjustments in the labour market and s0 
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on. Alsc we do not have in India the weekly,. 


{monthly or even yearly employment statistics 
necessary for accurate forecasts. However, with 

- the help of excellent surveys conducted by the 
National Sample Survey and the observed 
relationship between population, labour supply, 
output and employment it is possible to make some 
projections based on plausible assumptions. 

My own calculations suggest that, dependingon 
how we Derform on the foreign trade front, growth 
would vary between about two to three per cent 
next year and four to six per cent the year after. 
There would be a corresponding increase in 


employment from around 350 million persons today 
to about 854 million persons next year and 365 


million to 360 million persons the year after. 


Í Meanwhile, the size of the labour force may increase 
- from around 364 million persons this year to over 
~ 370 million persons next year and 380 million the 
year after. In other words, the growth in labour 
supply will outstrip the growth in employment, 
thereby raising the unemployment rate from around 
3.5 per cent to four per cent to around five to6.5 per 
cent during the next two years. 

Since a part of this higher unemployment rate 
will be attributable to the stabilisation programme, 
it is important to ask how we got into the economic 
mess in the first place. It is important to fix 
responsibilities in order to determine who must 
now bear the burden of adjustment. The government 
is forever lecturing to labour and industry on the 
need for efficiency, austerity, belt tightening and 
so forth. However, quite apart from external agencies 

yi the IMF and the World Bank, numerous 
¥ documents put out by the government during the 
few years like the Long Term Fiscal Policy, 
he Sevanth Plan Mid-Term Appraisal, the Ninth 
Finance Commission Report, a Report of the Econo- 
have al pointed out that the government itself is 
largely responsible for bringing about the present 
econom:c crisis through its profligate unproductive 
spendirg, exceasive reliance on debt to finance 
such spsnding and other ill-conceived policies. 

In India, both labour and industry together, 
must therefore make the government pay for its 
past sins. The government itself must bear the 
main birden of adjustment. It must tighten its 

own be.t first in order to compensate citizens for 
Athe additional ‘unemployment and distress which 
they may now have to suffer for irresponsible 
government behaviour in the past. It must, in 
particu_ar, create a safety net for low paid, 


h 


‘unprotected informal sector workers and casual 
labour, who.are likely to face the brunt of extra 
unemployment or reduced wages on account of the 
stabilisation programme. 

How can this be done? The government's 
successful drought relief operations of 1987-88 are 
a helpful guide. It must first of all release large 
stocks of food-grains, both through the public 
distribution system and through the open market 
in order to contain the rise in food prices. 
Additionally, it must offer relief through a much 
expanded employment programme located in rural 
areas to draw the unemployed away from a streasful, 
high cost, urban environment. 

My own calculations suggest that in order to be 
effective the expanded employment programme 
should provide for an additional six million persons 
over and above the existing programme during 
1991-92. A-recent Supreme Court ruling requires 
the payment ofstatutory minimum wages even for 


-such programmes. This works out to a national 


average of about Rs. 16 per head per day. Offering ` 
employment to six million persons on alternate 
days at that rate would add up to an additional 
annual wage bill of Rs 1750 crores and additional 
total programme cost of Rs 3500 crores. 

How can such additional expenditure be financed, 
within the tight fiscal deficit target, especially if 
allowance is made for revenue losses, which may 
arise on account of the tax reform measures? The 
Indian public must be made aware that their 
Centra] Government, has budgeted to spend over 
Rs 113,000 crores in the current year An aggregate 
expenditure of similar order is incurred by all the 
State Governments put together. The additional 
safety net budget, therefore, amounts to less than 
two per cent of total government expenditure. 

If the Cabinet is told that this small diversion of 
government expenditure is not poasible on account 
of the existing expenditure commitments, they 
would be ill-advised to accept that proposition at 
face value. Fortunately, Dr Manmohan Singh has 
enough experience in government to know that 
the reality is different. Literally thousands of 
crores of rupees of wasteful government expenditure 
on activities of dubious social or economic value 
could be eliminated. This would finance a 
substantially expanded safety net, offset revenue 
losses, if any, on account of tax reform and still 
meet the fiscal deficit target. Practical proposals in 
this regard are already available with the 
government. ; B 

(Courtesy: Indian Express) 
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In Defence of Secular Nationalism © > 


MADHU LIMAYE 


the offensive. He is loudly demanding a 

on secularism and minorityism. But his 

Taucous voice is not his own ‘authentic articulation. 

It is the magnified echo of lines originally sung by 

the Supreme, Command located in Nagpur and 

transmitted through the medium of the Vishwa 
Hindu Parishad and Bajrang Dal. 

During the decade from 1973 to 1983 Advani 
and his colleagues never raised a debate on this 
issue. Advani accepted the following creed of the 
Janata Party: 

The Janata Party is dedicated to the task of building up a 

democratic, secùlar and socialist state in India on 

Gandhian principles drawing inspiration from our rich 

heritage and the noble traditions of ovr struggle for, 

The party believes in a polity that enyures decentra- ` 

lisation of economies and political power. It affirms the 

right of peaceful and democratic dissent, which includess 
satyagraha or non-violent resistance. 


I do not remember that Advani raised the question 
of pssudo-secularism before he signed the. pledge. 


LF Krishna Advani has been ideologically on 


Advani also accepted the following statement i in 


the Janata Party manifesto: 
The Jariata Party is pledged to pressryitia the serilir and : 
- richly diverse character of our state.-It will accord the 
highest respect to the rights and legitimate needs of the ` 
minorities. It believes that all citizens are equal and 
should be treated as equals and they should have fill 
protection agninst discrimination of any kind. There are 
mmerous complaints about discrimination against 
minorities in industry, trade, commerce and in the 

, matter of employment. The Janata Party pledges itself to 
prevent any discrimination against the minorities, 
religious, cultural or linguistic, or r against any citizen or 
group of citizens in the country. 

~ J did not draft this manifesto: I was in jail when 


it was drafted. Advani will perhaps remember that 


I joined the news eonference in February 1977 in 
which Chaudhary Charan Singh released the 
manifesto flanked by Advani and other General 
Secretaries. It would be pertinent to point out that 
Advani did not then ask any questions about 
minorityism’. 

In view of the new slogans Advani is today 
raising are we to conclude that he and his likes 
accepted the aforesaid Janata Party statements 
eut of ulterior motives? The-answer need not be 

` provided by me. It should be provided by him. 
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Iam familiar with all the resolutions of the Jana 
Sangh. They have been published in five:volumes. 
T have been following the pronouncements of its 
new avatar, the BJP, since its foundation. The 
resolutions of the JS-BJP did not so much as 


mention Ayodhya and Ram Janmabhoomi. The 


idols were put under the central dome of the Babri 


` Masjid in December 1949. From January 1, 1949 to, 


January 1, 1989, the BJP did not pass a single, 
resolution on demolishing/relocating the Muslim 
shrines in Ayodhya, Kashi and Mathura. The first” 
mention of the demand for building the Ram 
Janmabhoomi Mandir was in the preamble to the 
BJP election manifesto for the 1989 Lok Sabha 
poll. But this manifesto did not include construction 
of the Ram Mandir in the programme which followed. 
- Ifthe BJP leaders were so concerned about this 
issue why did they keep quiet for 40 long'years? Is 
it not a fact that it was only when the RSS-VHP 
relentlessly paved the way for creating'a Hindu 
vote bank, through the eighties, did Advani start 
his rath yatra? For him these issues'have no 
religious sanctity at all. It isa vote catching device. 
“Ayodhya continues to be an important issue,” he 
has been declaring in his by-election speeches. The 
moment the issue ceases paying electoral dividends 
Advani and his colleagues would drop it. None off 
the spokesman of the 1989 allies any more talks of 
Bofors in their election speeches. 


+. | 


NOWADAYS Advani claims that they. are the 
inheritors of the tradition.of Mahatma: Gandhi, 


` Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and Jaya Prakash: 


Narayan. It is quite true that Congressmen have 
become so indifferent and lazy that they do not 
come forward to combat this preposterous claim. 
The stroke of Nehruisim has laid them prostrate. 
Mahatma Gandhi died with Ramnam on his lips. 
Was it a vote maenhing Geyiceox ley ON or ma 
belief in a moral order? 

During the Emergency the RSS activists used to 
tell me in prison that in the mid-sixties they 
decided to include Mahatma Gandhi's name in 
their prayers. Thay now felt that he was a petson 
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worthy of great respect. I said: . 

Oh! It is a great favour. Do you expect us to be gratefal for 

doing this only within two decades of his death? 

Advani is wont to compare the Sardar'’s renovation 
of the Somnath Temple with the VHP’s plan to 
build a temple at Ayodhya. But Somnath wes not 
a disputed place. The Muslims laid no claim to it. 
The only question which was raised was whether 


the government should contribute to its construction. _ 


Mahaimaji told a prayer meeting on November 28, 


| 1947 ‘that a gentleman had written to me as to 


wheth=r it would be proper for the government to 
sanction money for the construction of the tempie, 
GandLiji said: 
After all, we have formed the government for all It isa ‘ 
eoct_ar government, that is, if is not a theocratic 
gove-nment, rather, it dose not belong to any particular 
relig-on. Hence it cannot spend money on the basis of 
communities. For it the only thing that matters is that all 
are Indians. Individyals can follow their own religions. I 
have my religion and you have yours to follow. 
When Vallabhbhai came to see Gandhiji ‘the 
latter asked the Sardar whether it was true that 


the mney was beingspent on the Temple from the 


_ goverrment Treasury. The Sardar said: 


Not a single pie could be taken out from the treasury of 
Junagadh for the renovation of the Somnath temple. Ifhe 
was mot going to do it, he said, what could poor Shamaldas 
do alone? There were enough number of Hindus who ~ 
coulc donate money for the Somnath temple. If they 
became miserly and did not part with money, let the 
temple remain in its present state. There were already a 
lakh and a half rupees and Jamsahsb had already given 
a lakh, They would be able to manege for more. (The 
Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi, Vol. 90, p.127) 
Advani's claim to the Sardar legacy is unsustain- 
able on other grounds also. The RSS people—like 
the Hindu Mahasabhaites—used to blame Gandhi 
for the partition of India. But every serious student 
of the period of Transfer of Power knows that it was 
the Sardar and Nehru—in that order—who agreed 
to the sransfer of power on the basis of division. 
On June 6, 1947 B.M. Birla in a letter asked the 


_ Sardar: 


Tam 30 giad to eee from the Viceroy’s announcement that 
things have turned out according to your desire. It is no 
doub- a very good thing for the Hindus and we will now be 
free from the communal canker. The partitioned area, of 
oouras, would be a Muslim state. It is not time thet we 
shoud consider Hindustan es a Hindu state with 
Hindzism as the state religion? We have also to streng- 
then -be country eo that it may be able to face any future 
aggression. 

Whet was Vallabhbhai’s reply? He wrote back: 
I do mt think it will be pose_le to consider Hindustan as 
a Hirdn state with Hinduism as the state religion We ` 
must not forget that there are othar minorities whose 
proteztion is our primary responsibility. The state must 
exist Zor all, irrespective of ceste or creed. (Sardar Patel’s 
Correspondence, Vol 4, pp. 55-57) 
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AS far as JP is concerried what he said about the 
RSS in 1968 is not without significance. Tcite them 


. here: 


Regarding the RSS there are two scant LLNS 
- When the Sangh was under a shadow after Gendhiji's 
murder wee were many protestations about nep 


e ts ee 

behini, and controller of the Bharatiya Jana Sangh. “he ~ 

secular protestations of the Jana Sangh will never be* 
taken seriously unless it cuts the bonds which tie it so 
firmly to the RSS machine. Nar can the RSS be treated as 

a cultural organisation so long as it remains the mentor 

and effective manipulator of a political party. 

The other remark I wish to address to the RSS itself. If it 

has the good of India at heart it should convert itself from. 

a narrow-minded Hindu organisation to a broadbased 

Indian organisation and admit into its ranks the young 

from all communities and train them, as they are onpable 

of doing, to be discplined, loyal and united titizems of 

India. They would earn the gratitude of India if thay did 

that, but if they persist in their present politics and 
- happet to make headway, they will most certainly kill 

the soul of Hindu dharma and sap the foundations of the 

nation. (Nation Building in India, p. 133) 

It might perhaps be said that JP later modified 
his views. But be did not. In fact after the formation 
of the Janata Party in 1977 he asked the RSS and 
its family organisations to merge in other similar 
organisations and shed their exclusivist ideology. 
(The Hindustan Times, September 14, 19771) ` 

Advani wants a debate on secularism and mino- _ 
rityism. It is up to him to initiate one. We who sub- 
scribe to secularism consider India’s Constitution, 
and, especially its Preamble and parts dealing 
with common citizenship and fundamental rights, 
the embodiment of our ideal of secular territorial 
nationalism. 

This well kHowalthak te boacanis wich asec: 
larism and separation of Church-and State 

in Western Europe after the break-up of the medieval 
Republica Christiana (the Christian Common- 
wealth) into different national territorial states. It 
was only after the prolonged and devastating wars _ 
of religion had exhausted Continental Europe that 
the Treaty of Westphalia was signed, and Western 
Europe accepted peaceful coexistence of states 
subecribing to different religious creeds. The 
establishment of state Churches in territorial states _ 
was as inimical to religous toleration as the medieval 
Catholic Commonwealth. The coexistence of 
different religious creeds within individual states 
developed only in the course of time. 

In the United Kingdom the change from a 
Christian state to a secular state has been a long 
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Satyapal Dang. 





drawn-out process lesting several centuries. There 
was no sharp break with the past. Some relics 
remain even now. The Protestant succession is 
considered te be part of the basic law of the United 
Kingdom. The posts of Chancéllor and Regent, 
even today, cannot be held by a Catholic or a Jew, 
” not to speak of a Muslim or a Hindu. The avowed 
i Catholics were admitted into Pażliament only after 
1829. Fhe first Jew sat in the House of Commons 
- in 1858. The religious tests were abolished by the 
Oxford. and Cambridge Universities in as late as 
3871. 

` _ In the early days of the colonisation New England 
_ colonies had a theocratie and authoritarian strue- 
ture. Gradually. this. was.replaced by a new order 
based on religious. liberty and separation of Church 
and state. The American Revolution marked a 


sharp break-The Constitution itsélf sanctified the 


aforesaid, twin principles. 
+. ” 


THE Islamic theorists often claim that Islam stands 
for the hi 
hood and social equality. But the Muslim brother- 
hood is confined to the faithful and social equality 
is only a tendency. From Ziauddin Barani to Sir 
Syed Ahmad Khan, Muslim political leaders have 
spoken of lower orders with contempt. As to 


What We Did Was Very Wrong 
:  SANTOKH SINGH DHEER ` 


Fhis is the English ‘translation of a Punjabi poem by the well-known Punjabi poet and writer, 
Santokh Singh Dheer, whois a member of the CPI. It is translated by the noted Communist leader, 


_ was decorating the 


It was a big blunder on our part We had toconsole these diamonds - 
to have killed the Czar house of executions As crowns wire no longer there, 
Because thereafter we ourselves We took it off the pegt We fitted these diamonds 

had to become Czars! Like an Indian bride into our shoes! 

Cxars would desire We decorated the Pride-E-go 

Sun should rise House of executions with Nay, alt the five vices 

on.their bidding} Bright Red colours! were in sorrow 


We committed a big mistake 


form of religious toleration, brother- _ 


—Editor 









toleration, the practice of the Muslim states outside 
and of Muslim kingdoms in India does not testify 
to the existence of religous liberty. The toleration 
practised by the Delhi Sultans—unlike Akbar— 


- was not rooted in their conviction that the policy of 


harmony and religious. toleration was the best. 

It was the product of the exigencies of the state. 
Under the Sultanate the top governing elite was a 
military ascendancy of foreign origin and, as a 
historian has remarked, since Islam then “covered ; 
but a small part of the globe it was obvious if the 
Musalmans took up the sword against all polytheiets, 
the latter would do the same and no one could 
foresee the result ofsuch e far-flung and unending 
conflict”. : 

Nevertheless, the political theorist, Barani, 
lamented: 

The desire for overthrowing infidels and knocking down. 

idolatars any polytheists does not fill the hearts of the 

Muslim Kings (of India). On the other hand, out of 

consideration for the fact that infidels and polytheists are 

payers of tribute and protected persons (immis), these 
distinguished, favoured and made. 


cloaks of brocade and oaparisoned horses upon them, and 
appoint them to governorshipe, high posts and offices. 
And in their Capital (Delhi), owing to the status of which ; 
the status of all other Muslim cities is raised, Muslin ~% 
kings not only allow buy are pleased with the fact that 
infidels, polytheists, idol-worshippers and cow-dung 
wargin) worshippers build houses like palaces, wear 
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. Gorbachev: ‘Quest for a Humane Society’ 


This is the text of an interview of Mikhail Gorbachev by Yuri i al ie eal a recently 


in Lateran Daye Gazieta. 


YS: Until your recent trip to Irkutak and Bishkek, 
Siberia, you had not been around thecountry for a 
long time. Have you noticed anything new? . 

MG: The first thing is that people aren’t losing 

their heads. They have all had enough of political 

hot air end they are all for getting on with things. 

The second is the desire to preserve the Union. Do 

you know what the latest opinion polls show? More 
{ le are in favour of the Union now than in 
‘March. Many people have already been hard done 
by in life, and today, on their own, ordinary everyday 
plane, zhey see the need to preserve the state 
system. 

YS: But now Ukraine has voted for 
indeperdence... 

MG: What is wrong with that? 

YS: I personally see nothing wrong with it... 

MG: But if you want to take independence as 
meaning a complete break with the other nations, 
then that is unfair. Independence means greater 
freedoms. 

YS: In Ukraine there has been a rapid 
transfb-mation of Communist Party leaders into 
independence leaders. 

MS: That is explained by one particular moment 
in time, the August putsch. The party chiefs in 
' Ukraina received a telegram from the Moscow 
Centra_ Committee calling on them to support the 
actions of the coup Emergency Committee. The 
telegram had two paragraphs, but the Ukrainian 
Centra. Committee turned it into an address of a 
page ard a half. They were active supporters of the 
Emergency Committee. 

Yet when the Supreme Soviet met after the 
putsch and took the decision to hold a referendum 
on independence, only a few deputies voted against 
it. All the people who had made themselves out to 
be defenders of the Union addenly- icia 
‘themselves to the separatists. 

YS: Had you expected such a rapid shift? 

h, MG: That is not the important thing. What do 
our personal feelings, impressions and 

matter at a momentous time like this? The main 
thing today is to keep the country together, to 
preserve the community of nations, to preserve 
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—Editor 
human society, the international world into which 


` our fate is bound. Even Jesus Christ cannot untie 


these knots. A year and a half ago I said that, God 
forbid, Ukraine supported extreme separatist 
tendencies. It will be a great shame if they lead to 
confrontation between Russians and Ukrainians. 

YS: This has often bean done asa deliberate act, 
splintering and setting people against each other. 

MG: The fate of our country is the main problem. 
In history, no totalitarian dictatorial regime has 
rested on totalitarlan ownership, except ours. All 
previous such regimes have existed alongside private 
ownership. The problem we face is competely new. 

The country is still multi-ethnic. People are 
returning to the process of self-discovery and the 
search for their roots. Each nation, small or large, 
is the work of God and therefore has the right to 
discover and truly know itself. 

All this adds to our problem. The country is also 
massive. Add to that the suppression of dissident 
opinions and the political monopoly of ideas. All 
this had to be reformed. Think about it: is it easy . 
to create democracy by using only one lever, one 
word—glasnost—and no physical force? 

YS: But could our path from totalitarian regime 
to democracy involve another totalitarian regime? 

MS: It could well be so. 

YS: In some places there is a great nostalgia for 
the past, either because of sheer weariness, or 
from completely empty shelves in the shops. 

MS: Both are factors. In Irkutsk I saw that 
people’s patience had just about run out. Nonethe- 
leas, I understood what their hearts were set on. I 
felt that the people understood the whole burden of 
responsibility that the President carries on his 
shoulders. 

YS: On your travels.can you always tell the 
truth from the humbug that people try to palm off 
on you? 

MG: Ofcourse! They cannot try to fool me. I can 
see absolutely everything. I know what is goingon. 
We went to a private shop in Irkutsk and the 
shelves were full. It turned out they had brought 
in a load of refrigerated food at night. Whatever 
people say, the situation in free market shops is 
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different from state shops. In free market shope it 
is a little better though prices are exorbitant. 
YS: Mikhail Sergeyevich, in July I wrote you a 
letter about the sinister rolethe KGB played in the 
events in January in Lithuania. Did it ever get to 
you? >. 
MG: What was in it? 

YS; It was a letter demanding General Vladimir 
Kryuchkov’s dismissal and saying what he was 
still capable of getting up to. (Gen. Kryuchkov was 
one of the leaders of the August coup.) 

MG: There were a lot of these letters: Even the 
heads of foreign government rang me saying that 
they had received information that there would be 
a coup d'etat. I suddenly got an urgent call from 
President George Bush saying: “Please excuse me, 
but I have got information which I cannot keep 
from you. I have to tell you, though it may not be 
true, that there is going to be a coup tonight.” 

YS: But everyone felt they would not go so far. 

MG: All the same, we all did what we had to. I 
believe that I fulfilled my mission; society had 
already changed so that any coup attempt was 
doomed. For that reason, I thought: even if one of 
them is intent on staging a coup, they will calculate 
that they will be crushed. 

YS: Nevertheless, when it all happened, it took 
you unawares, didn’t it? Did the KGB bug the 
conversations in the office in which we are sitting? 

MG: Who the hell knows? You cannot be suré of 
anything nowadays, but at the time I never thought 
they would go so far. 

YS: A prominent American Sovietologist told us 
recently that after the fall of socialism in Eastern 
Europe the whole world swung to the Right. 

MG: They have been tormenting me with these 
questions the whole time. They say: what are you, 
Comrade—or Mr—Gorbachev? Communist, socia- 
list, democrat? On the other hand, the Press say: 
look Gorbachev cannot renounce the socialist option. 
Am in thrall to illusions? The answer is, no. 

Nobody has worked out any idea specifically for 
the destruction of socialism. As long as rational 
man exists, he will continue searching. Christianity 
is a human quest, and Tommaso Campanello (the 
sixteenth century philosopher) had a quest, too. 
We have too say straight out that the concept 
which has ‘been defeated is the model of Stalinist 
stialism. 


` 


It had to be defeated, because it goes against the 
very essence of the socialist ideal. 

At the same time, we are not going to idealise 
capitalist society. But if that is so, then the quest 
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will continue on the basis of convergence and not , 
confrontation, and on the basis ofa synthesis of thes 
experience of all peoples. The quests will move us 
into a more humane, democratic and just society. 
We often divide the world into socialist and capitalist 
in a very primitive fashion. 
- YS: But now, thé very word “socialism” provokes 
hostility, even hatred, especially from young people. 
MG: Not from me, because my conception of 
socialism is bound to political and spiritual freedom, 
respect for culture, humanity and democracy. 
YS: That is just your view. For those 20-year- 


- olds, “socialism” means “queue”. 


MG: Well, for the life of me, that’s what Tam, 
and these are my convictions. 

I respect other people’s convictions. Keep your É 
own, and let me keep mine. Stay a liberal, a 
democrat, a conservative or a monarchist. 

YS: Do you still consider yourself to be a “man of 
the 19608”? 

MG: Every generation bears the imprint of its 
times, even more so the generation which grew up 
in the time of social change that was Khrushchev’s 
thaw. However, we had endured the old Stalinist 
times. f , 

But note that in this generation, there is also a 
definite appreciation of the value of the lives of 
previous generations. We do not show disregard 
for the lot of our fathers and grandfathers. 

YS: Will we last out the winter? 

MG: We will. But everything I have bean talking 
about needs top priority, including the problems 
regarding our state system. If everything carries “ 
on like this, we will not cope with them. For this 
reason, I place the preservation of the state above 
all. Once the links between tHe republics are 
severed, then the economic links and the bonds of 
cooperation are also severed. 

YS: We wereall very pleased when thesenseless 
confrontation between you and Pony Yelstin finally 
ended. 

MG: There are those who are not pleased. _ 

YS: I would say that everyone has ended their 
quarrels with you. 

MG: They certainly have not. I can take any 
newspaper and show you. It is very unproductive 
the more so when papers which call themselves . 
democratic are looking to bash our heads together |. 
again. It is just the sanie when they gleeflly write 
about how the process of putting the union together 
is becoming more complicated. They are like 
fireraisers. E 
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Reconstitution of Indian Polity 


P.R. DUBHASHI 


ofcrisis. The 1989 elections led to a situation 
ere m party had a majority in Parliament to 
form the governmént. The Congress, though still 


T ndian democracy hes peseed through a period 
w 


the declined the invitation; the next largest ' 


combing, is, the National Front, came to 
power with the outside support of the BJP and the 
Leftist parties. The goodwill for the non-Congreas 
ea in the country was such that it was felt 
‘that the National Front Government would be able 
to carry on for a full period of five years. However, 


within a few months of assumption of office, 


bickerings started within the Janata Dal and in 
the attempt to counter his Deputy and build his 
own vote bank through populist and radical postures, 
the then Prime Minister, V.P. Singh, lost the 
“outside support” of the BJP. This led to a greater 
anamol- in thata party which had no more than 54 


MPs and which was in fact a breakaway group of 


the Janata Dal formed the government with the 
support of the Congress party. As was only to be 
expected, the government could not last long. 
General elections had to be held in leas than one- 
and-a-half years. To prevent the agony of general 
elections so soon after the 1989 elections, the 


,Presideat of India himself explored the poasibility . 


f forming a national government but that proved 
to'be a non-starter and fresh elections had to be 
gone through. 

The 1991 elections turned out to be the most 
violent involving, on a large scale, gun battles, 
booth-capturing and rigging especially in Bihar 
and UP The violence ultimately culminated in the 
dastardly assassination of Rajiv Gandhi in the 
midst of the election process itself. The Election 
Commission postponed the remaining part of the 
elections by three weeks. This virtually turned the 
1991 elections into two elections and led to protests 
from several parties to the Election Commission. 
As was expected, there was a definite change in the 
election-atmosphere expected, there was a definite 

change -n the election atmosphere following Rajiv's 


Dr Lubhashi is the Vice-Chancellor of Goa 
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aseasination ly described as tha 


appropriate 
- “sympathy wave”, which doubtless affected tne 


outcome of the elections. 

However, it was feared that despite all the 
expenses and troubles of the general elections, the 
nation would still be faced with a hung Parliament. 
That fear has come true. Despite the hung 
Parliament, thesituation is, however, not asbad or 
unstable as it could have been. Though not in a 
majority, the Congress and its allies are almost 
near it with the BJP on the Right and the National 
Front and its allies on the Left, each with about 120 
seats. The Leftist parties have promised 
“constructive support”, whatever that might mean, 
and the BJP also promised to support the government 
in the “national interest”, depending, of course, on 
the policies of the government, thus putting the 
onus on the ruling party! 

For sometime the choice of leadership of the 
Congress party in Parliament itself became a matter 
of tension and uncertainty with Sharad Pawar 
staking his claim by insisting on the election of the 
leader through secret ballot. However, after some 
period of anxiety, the party unanimously resolved 
to elect P.V. Narasimha Rao as the leader of the 
Congreas party who, after being called upon by the 
President to be the Prime Minister, lost no time in 
forming a fullfledged government with fourteen 
Cabinet Ministers, fourteen Ministers of State 
with independent portfolio, nineteen Ministers of 
State without independent portfolio and six Deputy 
Ministers. Most of them have been Ministers before 
and their previous experience could be expected to 
provide a reasonable government under the 
experienced leadership of Narasimha Rao. 

The manner in which the Indian parliamentary 
democracy had survived a severe political crisis is 
bound to raise India’s prestige in the eyes of the 
world. Newspapers like the New York Times in the 
USA and its counterparts in Germany have predicted 
a dark future for Indian democracy . and its 


. disintegration. This, of course, is in tune with the 


predilections and writings of the Western writers 
and thinkers in the past. Not having sufficient 
understanding of the underlying unity of India 
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‘they tend to exaggerate the forces of distruption 
which, 2f course, have always existed. Three decades 
ago Selig Harrison spoke of the sixties in India as 
the most dangerous decade and similar forebodings 
are being indicated now. We need not ‘place much 
reliance on these prophets of woe. Despite the 
minority government, we can confidently look 
forwari to a smooth functioning of.the Indian 
Government in the next few years, because the 
Opposition parties, though saying that they would 
suppor; the government as long as it follows proper 
policies, would be reluctant to bring down the 
minorizy government and force general elections 
because all parties dread the prospect of another 
mid-te-m poll and the party which forces general 
elections again is bound to be the target of the 
4, wrath >f the people. 

` Ina way the situation of Indian democracy as it 
standstoday may well be considered to be a normal 
situation while what existed in the past, specially 
during -he period of ons party, one person domination 
is bound to be considered, in the historical context, 
as only an aberration. If charismatic leadership, 
the dezusion of grandeur, the dynastic rule, the 
influerce ofa manipulating coterie and the palace 
intrigu2s give way to open compromises and consul- 
tatione between politicians from different parts of 
the country and a coalition of different sorts between 
the Léftist and Rightist parties (though the terms 
Leftist and Rightist may have changing connotations 
at different times), it is bound to be considered a 
norma_ pattern of parliamentary democracy inour 
country. 

The singular contribution of the 1991 elections 
¥ is the emergence of a non-UP personality as the 
Prime Minister in India. In the situation of Indian 
politics it was difficult to imagine a non- UP politician 
ever becoming the Prime Minister of India but the 
peculier results of the 1991 elections have made 
this possible. This would greatly contribute to the 
strengthening of India’s federal polity. The possibility 
of a Prime Minister from the South is bound to 
streng-hen the stakes of the South in the Central 
Government. To add to this, the absence of a 
dominating personality imposing its political will 
on the Chief Ministers in the different States in 
India is bound to increase the capacity to bear 
responsibilities in the States and promote healthy 


relatioas between the Centre and the States as ` 


- envisaged in India’s Constitution. The absence of 
` acharismatic, dominating personality as the Prime 
Minister would also have a wholesome effect on 
the working of the Central Government. In recent 


years because of such domination, the Cabinet 
Government became virtually the Prime Ministerial 
Government with its unhealthy impact on the 
working of the Central Government. In a Cabinet 
Government, the Prime Minister is primus inter 
pares—the first among equals. With Narasimha 
Rao as the Prime Minister, if this happens, as is 
likely, the Cabinet Government will start 

in a normal manner on the basis of individual and 
collective responsibility. 

Another welcome outcome of the 1991 elections 
which would go to strengthen Indian polity is the 
setback aggresive regionalism, in different forms, 
has received in Assam, Tamil Nadu, Maharashtra, 
Haryana and Goa, ‘forces behind the regionalist 
tendencies would now have to relate themselves to 
a national perspective. The general elections are 
also a vote against lawlessness and violence and 
those responsible for it. This includes those who 
perpetrated state violence on the people. 

That a new government, has been firmly 
established in Delhi is bound to increase India’s 
credit which had gone down because of political 
instability. This should help in obtaining credit 
from the IMF and the donor countries to tide over 
the balance of payment crisis. The good agricultural 
crops because of good successive monsoons and 
uninterrupted industrial growth may well provide 
the base for the growth of economy on sound lines 
and with a reasonably good budget with a sharp 
curb on deficit financing, India can well launch 
herself on the path of steady progress. 


+ 


WHILE India may breathe a sigh of relief at these 
developments, the working of India’s polity has to 
be seen in a long-term perspective. From time to 
time, India’s constitutional and political thinkers 
have thought of changing from parliamentary 
democracy to Presidential democracy. The founding 
fathers of the Constitution had favoured parlia- 
mentary democracy because the presidential 
democracy of the USA type was not familiar to 
India and the model of British democracy—the 
Westminster model—was considered to be the 
only choice for India. At the time of India’s 
independence, Indian politicians had the experience 
of running elected governments in the provinces. 
They had also participated in the Central Legislative 
Assembly. Independent India, with the availability 
of stalwarts familiar with parliamentary democracy 
could, therefore, easily start working with the 
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institutions of parliamentary democracy. However, 
in the face of difficulties which the Indian polity 
has gone through in the recent years, many 
constitutional thinkers have proposed the replace- 
ment of parliamentary democracy with presidential 
democracy. With the outcome of 1991 elections, 
the talk of switching over to the presidential form 
of democracy is likely to subside. However, this is 
precisely the time when the comparative merits of 
the two systems could be considered in a calm 
atmosphere. Presidential democracy has its own 
difficulties. The Presidential system is based on 
the separation of the Executive fram the Legislature. 
Consequently, the President has to face constant 
difficulty in pushing his legislative programme 
and even in gettingclearance for various high level 


appointments. Not too long in the past the USA | 


found itself in a situation where the very normal 
working of the federal government got into a 
jeopardy in the absence of funds sanctioned by the 
Congress and the situation was saved only at the 
last moment. Separation of the Executive from the 
Legislature as envisaged in the presidential systerh 
is not quite conducive to a smooth functioning of 
the government. Moreover, the concentration of 
power in the hands of the President as envisaged 
in the presidential system may lead to dictatorial 
tendencies with unpredictable consequences. This 
tendency may not emerge or prevail in the USA 
but cannot be ruled out in India. 

The type of presidential working system in 
France may not algo have much to commend itself. 
France had to go through an uncomfortable period 
when there was a tortuous “co-habitation” of a 
Socialist President and a Gaullist Prime Minister. 
The right and proper course of action, therefore, 
would be to consider whether the shortcomings of 
the Indian parliamentary democracy could be 
removed in the light of experience through suitable 
constitutional amendments. 

Free and fair elections constitute the foundation 
of parliamentary democracy. However, four factors 
have tended to destroy the very foundation of that 
democracy. These are: increased use of money 
power and muscle power at the time of the elections, 
incitement to caste and communal prejudices of 
the voters and misuse of public machinery. Bribing 
the voters by making offers of money or gifts has 
been an old phenomenon for quite some time now. 
It is in order to prevent this that the Represen- 
tation of People’s Act envisages limits on expen- 
diture by every candidate standing for election. 
Every candidate has to give a certificate after the 
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elections to the effect that the statutory limits to _ 
expenditure have been observed. However, it has ;. 
been widely acknowledged that these limits are 


. hardly observed in practice. And the Election 


Commission itself has admitted that the rules laid 
down under the Representation of the People’s Act 
for limiting election expenditure have been vio- 
lated. The use of money power has enormously 
increased with the emergence of the pheno- 
menon of black money. It was openly said during 
the last general elections that Rs 50 lakhs to Rs 1 
crore has to be spent by every candidate standing 
for the parliamentary elections. In order to pre- 
vent this abuse, it has been sugpested many times 
that we should follow the example of the 
Scandinavian countries where the state bears the 
election expenses for all candidates and hence no 
private expenditure by any candidate is allowed. 
However, in our country the proposal has not been 
accepted so far, mainly because of the enormous 
burden it is likely to throw on the public exchequer. 

There is also the lurking fear that while the public 
exchequer will bear the burden, private expenditure 
by the candidates themselves could not be ruled 
out! 

Allied to money power is muscle power. Allied to 
the black economy and working in tendem with it 
is the growing criminalisation of Indian politics 
which manifesta itselfat the time of elections in the 
form of booth capturing, rigging and gun battles 
between rival gangs working on behalf of the 
candidates. It has been reported during the 1991 
elections that all these constituted the order of the 
day in-many constituencies in Bihar and UP.Mrs 4 


. Nalini Singh shocked the audience by presenting ' 


on television the actual process of booth capturing. 
The blatant use of muscle power makes a mockery 
of free and fair elections; and though. confined 
largely to Bihar and UP at present, the menace can 
spread to other parts of the country, if not vigorously 
handled at this stage itself. 
The appeal to caste and communal prejudices 
been ‘going on since the very start of Indian 
democracy, though these appeals are getting more 
and more strident with the passage of time. Caste 
and communal factors are always taken into account 
by all parties in the selection of candidates having 
regard to the composition of the electorate. Parties 
with communal] denominations like the Akali Dal, y 
the Indian Union Muslim League, the Hindu 
Mahasabha or the Kerala Congress are out-and- 
out based on communal considerations. But these 
appeals became much sharper during the last 
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elections with the Mandir and the Mandal issues 
getting overwhelming prominence. The audio 
k cassettəs of Sadhvi Ritambhara were the high 
water mark of the communal propaganda. 
Secularism has never been fully understood in 
India any time and it was swept off during the last 
elections by virulent communal and caste propa- 
ganda :n many parts of India. 
Monay power, muscle power, and caste and 
“communal prejudices constitute the three great 
challenges to India’s parliamentary democracy. 
The oniy way to get control over these factors is to 
vigorously enforce the provisions of the 
Represantations of the People’s Act. What comes in 
the war ofits strict enforcement is the fact that the 
Chief Election Commissioner who has to conduct 
4, the elections has to act through the agency of the 
State officials and these agencies are accountable 
to thoe very authorities of the State who are 
responsible for the operation of the aforementioned 
factors ; 

Over and above these factors is the groas abuse 
of the s-ate machinery by governments in power— 
not ony by bestowing bonanza of benefits for 
individuals and groups but also by using government 
servan:s for party purposes—even though this is 
specifically banned not only under the Represen- 
tation of the People’s Act but also under the 
Goverrment Servants’ Conduct rules. 

All the violations of law which come in the way 
of free and fair elections can be eliminated if from 
the tims from which the electoral process starts till 
the results are declared the rule of the State 
Government is replaced by President’s rule. This 
would then enable the Chief Election Commissianer 
to hold zhe Chief Election Officers and the Returning 
Officers to account for strict enforcement of the 
provisions of the Representations of the People’s 
Act. It 5 also necessary to provide for constitutional 
safeguards against parties which get votes in the 
nameoft caste and community. The Constitution at 
present has no article relating to the most important 
participants in the political’ process, that is, political 


parties It is high time that the Constitution bans: 


all parties with communal denominations and 
requires all parties to have regular internal elections 
and audit of its finances. 
Another shortcoming of the Indian parliamentary 
democracy is the persistent disparity of votes 
Å received by various political parties and the seats 
captured by them in Parliament under our “first- 
past-the-post system” of élections. As'a result of 
this, with minority electoral support, parties have 


been able to get a huge majority of seats in the 
Legislature. In the past, the Congress party was 
the main beneficiary of this phenomenon. There 
has been a long time demand, therefore, of the 
main Opposition parties and their leaders, for 
some form of proportional representation based 
either on multi-member constituencies with single 
transferrable vote or on the “list system”. These 
systems are prevailing in Europe and can be 
examined’ by experts of the election system for 
adoption in India. A system which is‘ easy to 
operate can be adopted in India and could then be 
the basis of parliamentary democracy where 
Parliament reflects the popular will. 


+ 


THE purpose of the parliamentary elections is to 
form a coherent government which is accountable 
to it. The phenomenon of a hung Parliament has 
made it difficult for-any party to form a government 
which could be viable and would last for five years. 
Where one party, that is, the Congresa, had an 
overwhelming position in Indian politics, there 
was no difficulty at all in forming the government. 

However, one party dominance was not 
considered healthy and it was expected that in 
course of time a viable Opposition party as an 
alternative to the Congress would evolve in the 
country. But that has not happened. The parties 
on the Left, from the pink Socialists to the red 
Communists, were unable to develop as a strong 
nationwide alternative. Rajagopalachari started a 
new party on the Right, that is, the Swantantra 
Party, but it soon: ceased to exist. Dr Shyama 
Prasad Mukherjee brought into existence the’ 
Bharatiya Jana Sangh which has now taken the 
form‘of the Bharatiya Janata Party. The 1977 
elections saw the emergence of the Janata Party 
under the inspiration of Jaya Prakash Narayan. 
After many transformations of this party we have 
now the Janata Dal and the Samajwadi Janata 
Party. In addition to these, there are a number of 
regional parties like the Telugu Desam, DMK, 
Haryana Vikas Manch, Jharkhand Mukti Morcha, 
etc. 

The existence of a number of parties has meant 
the absence of a two party system of the sort 
existing in the UK which makes the phenomenon 


ofa hung Parliament impossible. In India, it is 


clear that we may have to live with a multiplicity 
of parties and the consequent possibility, indeed 


probability, of elections bringing into existence a /< 
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New Arrrvets List for the Month of Oct, 1991 


5. No. Title ` Price 
1 PDGTD “Fermentation Rs 4200 
381E) Technology and 
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Parliament with no party having an absolute 
major_ty. In such a situation, the coalition govern- 
ment would be a normal phenomenon. But, in 
India, instead of the coalition, both after the 1989 
and 1991 general elections, what we have are 
minority governments which are much more 


‘vulnecable to no-confidence motions than coalition 


governments. If minority governments become 
short-lived, India would be faced with a constant 
need for premature elections at short intervals. A 
countzy as desparately poor as India, can-hardly 
afford the enormous expenses involved in such 
elections. Even rich countries cannot afford such 
election expenses. The price has to be paid not only 
in conducting elections, but in terms of instability 
which would make it impossible for India to have 
a stable government with coherent long-term 
policies. Frequent changes in government would 
make sustained policies and approaches in 
goverament impossible. 

As Dr Bimal Jalan has recently pointed out in 
the course of an interview: “Every time there was 
a polizical change, the work of ministries came to 
a standstill for three to four months.” In such a 
situation, economic crisis is inevitable. It is obvious 
that constitutional provisions will have to be made 
to enaure that the country gets a stable government 
for a full period of five years between two general 
elections. One way of doing this is to introduce the 


` German constitutional provision of the “constructive 


> 


vote cf no-confidence” which makes it impossible 
for Parliament to pass a vote of no-confidence with- 
out simultaneously. electing another government 


_ with a majority support in Parliament. Till an 


alterr.ative leader capable of gaining confidence of 
Parliament is elected, the government in power 
woulc not be disturbed. In case Parliament is 
caugtt in an imbroglio, where no party or coalition 
of par-ies can form the government, the Constitution 
must provide for President’s Rule at the Centre till 
Parlie¢ment is in a position to form a viable coalition. 
The President would carry on his rule with a 
Council of Ministers of his choice headed by the 
Vice-President of India. 

Cho mayana tolbea eevilie desartuna froth 
a system of parliamentary democracy, but taking 
into account the kind ofsituation in which we have 
founc ourselves in recent times, this combination 
ofa parliamentary government with a presidential 
government as a stand-by arrangement seems in- 
evitatle. After all, when the V.P. Singh Government 
fell, the possibility of the President making the 
Vice-President the Prime Minister of India was 
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‘discussed in tie country. If this type of arrangament 
finds place in a constitutional provision, it would 
be quite a workable arrangement. 

| Even more serious is the phenomenon of the 
decline of Parliament over the years. At one time 
Parliament was considered to be the mirror of 
public opinion in the country, the forum of discussion 
on national issues and therefore, the pulse of the 
nation. Jawaharlal Nehru gave great importance 
to Parliament and made it a point to be present in 
Parliament on the occasion of all-important debates 
and discussions. However, with the passage of 
years, it was seen that Parliament was no longer 
taken seriously. Even with an overwhelming 
majority that the Rajiv Gandhi Government enjoyed, 
or perhaps because of it, Parliament lost its authority. 
This is reflected in poor attendance, reduction in 
the duration “of parliamentary seasions, the 
domination of the executive over parliamentary 
business, and above all, the absence of the Prime 
Minister in Parliament on important occasions. 


‘The discussions on the budget have become a 


mockery. Many demands for grants are passed 
without any discussion whatsoever. The MPs who 
put questions would be absent on the days the 
hour. The nadir was reached on the last day of the 


Chandra Shekhar Government when several bills _ 


were passed in the course of a single day without 
any serious discussion. 

Parliamentary democracy would have no 
meaning unless Parliament is restored to the position 
due to it as envisaged in the Constitution. This is 
not a matter of constitutional amendment, but 
depends on the behaviour. of the Prime Minister 
and his colleagues as well as the Members of 
Parliament. Perhaps the factors which led to the 
decline of Parliament was the huge majority won 
by the Rajiv Gandhi. A government with slim 
majority or a minority government is unlikely t 
take Parliament for granted. 

One way of arresting the decline of EAN 
is to attach greater significance to the working of 
the parliamentary committees such as the Public 
Accounts Committee, and the Committee of Public 
Undertakings, apart from the parliamentary Consul- 
tative Committees. The work of the Public Accounts 
Committee is mainly based on the Report of the 
Comptroller and Auditor General and provides 
some opportunities to the Members of Parliament 
to have a close look at public expenditure and 
public revenue. However, on the government side, 
the meetings of the Committee are attended by 
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civil servants and not by Ministers. It would be a 
good idea if a new tradition is established and the 
Minister himself attends the meetings of the Public 
Accounts Committee. The proceedings of the Public 
Accounts Committee can ensure not only audit of 
the past, but provide guidelines for the future in 
terms of “greater value for money spent”. Ministers 
no doubt attend the Consultatives Committee 
meetings, but these tend to be somewhat unsyste- 
matic and cover only a few subjects pertaining to 
the Ministry depending on the agenda framed for 
_ the meetings of these committees. The committee 
could make a systematic review of plans, 
programmes and policies of the Ministries and 
advance constructive suggestions in a long-term 

perspective. However, this would require serious 
study and effort on the part of the MPs. Compared 
to the Senators and Members of the Congress of 
the USA, our MPs take much less interest in the 
systematic study of public affairs based on research. 
The MPs in India could be provided with the kind 
of research support which the Senators in the USA 
have. This of course would have a meaning only if 
the MPs themselves consider this a worthwhile 


arrangement. 


+ 


. THIS paper has mainly dealt with the reform in 


the electoral system and the functioning of 
Parliament. But the purpose of elections to 
Parliament is to bring into existence an efficient 
government. Hence the working of the Cabinet 
Government also needs to be reformed. Cabinet is 
the fulcrum of Parliament. Parliament depends on 
the Cabinet to take the initiative to introduce new 
legislation and polities. Policy-making is crucial in 
the working of the government and the destiny of 
the people. Policies should be based on a constant 
assessment of environment, identification of emerg- 
ing problems, a search for alternative solutions, 
choice of optimum policy approaches and adoption 
of measures calculated to deal adequately with the 
challenges faced by the nation. The policies should 
be clearly spelt out in terms of implementations 
and their impact. The function of policy-making 
has greatly suffered in India. The policies have 
tended to be ad hoc and fitful, and not steady and 
consistent. 

In‘ the early critical years of India as an 
independent nation, it was Jawaharlal Nehru who 
was able to provide a comprehensive framework of 
policies such as those related to planning and 
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development, mixed economy, growth of public 
sector, evolving institutions for agricultural and 
rural development like cooperatives and panchayati 
raj, importance of education from primary to 
university level, and the external policies such as 
the policy ofnon-alignment. Jawaharlal Nehru, as 
could be seen from his five volumes of letters to the 
Chief Ministers, was the “one person think-tank” 
for policy-making in his government. In these 
letters we find the Prime Minister comprehensively 
surveying the entire scene, identifying crucial 
problems and poasible solutions, calmly weighing 
the pros and cons and providing the directions for 
policy formulation. 

After his death, policies have tended to be populist 
with an eye on the vote bank than on the real long- 
term welfare of the nation. There has been a total 
change in the political, economic and external 
environment since Nehru’s days and the policy 
structure, so thoughtfully built by him, now needs 
to be considered de nouveau and root and branch 
changes in the whole range of policies need to be 
introduced. If a “one man think-tank” in the person 
of the Prime Minister is no longer poasible, the 
alternative is to set up a policy-making group in 
the Cabinet as well as individual ministries, 
constantly engaged in preparing policy papers 
related both to monitoring of the past policies and 
initiative to evolve fresh policy appraoches. In a 
country as complicated as India with the constant 
pressure of challenges ofall sorts, strengthening of 
the policy-making machinery is an important part 
of the reconstitution of the Indian polity. 

The Indian Constitution was framed by a 
Constituent Assembly in which legal luminaries 
had the benefit of experience of other countries 
and only a vague awareness of the hopes and 


. aspirations of the Indian people which had found 


only a mute articulation. More than forty years 
after independence, time has now come to set upa 
new Constituent Assembly consisting of both the 
elected representative of the people and experts 
and thinkers from various walks of national life 
who should have a close look at the working of the 
Indian polity and the constitutional machinery 
and introduce in the light of experience of the last 
forty years necessary amendments and modifications 
of all aspects not excluding those which, without 


precise definition, are called the basic structure of A 


the Constitution. The suggestions made in‘ the 
course of this article are some of those which such 
a Constituent Assembly might well take into 
consideration. | 
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SUMIT CHAKRAVARTTY i 


The first two instalments of this article by the author, Special Correspondent and Associate Editor 
of Mainstream, appeared in the Mainstream issues of December 7, 1991 and December 14, 1991. 


The following is the concluding part. 


hat will be the fate of the Union? That is a 
million dollar question in Moscow today. 
knows the answer. But whether one is in 
favou> of retaining the Union in some form or 
doing away with it completely as the natural 
process of burying the “empire”, none wants to 
bring back the old days ofthe Stalinist legacy when 
the republics were forced to remain in the Union 
through the employment of coercion and brutal 
repression. 
~ Iftae August 19 coup had not taken place and 
had the republics signed the Union Treaty as was 
anticinated on August 20 (as the culmination of 
Gorbachev's ‘Novo-Ogarevo’ process of consultations 
with the republican leaders), things by now would 
have been different. 
However, the defeat of the coup led to the 
complste collapee of the centralised system. In its 
place a democratic and harmonious relationship 


among the republics could have been evolved but . 


there wasa further spurt in nationalist sentiments 
everywhere. This was partly attributable to the 
complste removal of the juggernaut of fear of 
coercion, the only basis for the “voluntary” (a word 
whose hollowness becomes evident with every 
passirg day) Union. It is a historic legacy that 
must be carefully analysed and understood. At the 
same “ime it needs to be also realised that strong 


apprehensions among large sections of people that 


a strorg union would once again breed the conditions 
which led to the August coup, encouraged the 


centrizugal trend in the country. 
In this connection it is worthwhile to quote from 
an article “What Comes Next?” by Lisichkin 


that appeared in the October 1991 issue of Business 

in the USSR journal: 
‘Until recently many viewed them (national movements 
in the republics) as outbursts of rabid pationalism, 
damaging both forthe Centre and the republics. With this 
attitude, the national movement can be deformed and 
directed into destructive channels. In other words, the 
senseless strugglo against the so-called nationalists will 
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turn national movements into nationalist ones. The 

objective, historical character of these movements should 

be understood. The 1917 revolution and the decades that 

followed froze the historic processes of establishment of 
nations and attainment of statehood. The political thaw 
has melted the ice that gripped the natural course of 
historic development and sprouts of national revival have 
started to burst out. If all rejoice at these processes and 
assist them, all will benefit from them. If obstacles are 
erected, all will be hurt. The events in the Baltics, 

Transcaucasia and Central Asia furnish convincing 
material for conclusions of this kind. Convincing for those : 
who can be convinced, who have not become frozen in 
their imperial cbtusencas. 

Without the broadest and freest inclusion of the republica 

' and regions into the ell-Union and international division 
of labonr, without creating a world intellectual expanse 
without borders, one can find oneself presiding over 
ruins, even if the putschists are removed from power. 

They—the y entrench themselves in 
other republics and regions and build barriers in the way 
of the Soviet democratic public, to cut off the influence of 
the international community. We hardly need our own 
Saddam Hussein on a territory that is one-sixth of the 

giobe’s surface. If we remove such an ominous figure from 
pommel we should not allow him to hide in the 


After t the August events, Yeltsin’s and his 
associates’ statements—like the one his Secretary 
made on redrawing the Russian republic's borders— 
undoubtedly aggravated the situation on this score. 
However, he did make amends at a later stage 
esate tereo ali Po eerie mistakes 
and errors. 

After August the most noteworthy development 
was the signing of an Economic Union Treaty 
(largely under preasure from the West) on October 
27. Then on November 14a draft Union Treaty was 
approved by most of the republics. However, when . 
it came to initialling the document the republican 
leaders refused to do so. They were keen to further 
curtail the powers of the Union. 

The fate of the Union, therefore, hangs in balance. ` 
This is all the moreso after the Ukrainian desire 
for i was reflected in the recent election 
results. Gorbachev has already said that if Ukraine 
opts out of the Union it would be catastrophic for 
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both the USSR and the world. 

The latest developments have placed a question 
mark on Gorbachev’s future as well. Since he 
hitched his fate to that’ of the Unici there is a 


strong belief in the Soviet capital that he will step 


down shortly. However, there are enough indications 
to suggest that he is still not contemplating departure 
from the political centre-stage in the Kremlin. 

The democratic forces are split on the USSR: 
one group favours the Union at all costs, while the 
other is emphatically opposed to “at all costs”. The 
latter feels that the “ethpire” should collapse and 
the constituent units get full statehood, at least for 
a couple of years before they come to some kind of 
an economic coordination among themselves. In 
the meantime the production ties could bé restored 
on a market basis through the introduction of mar- 
ket relations. This is precisely what Ilya Zaslavaky 
of the “Democratic Russia” movement conveyed to 
this correspondent:in Moscow last month. 

The economy is highly interdependent. Thus 80 
per cent of the plants in Chechen-Ingushetia were 
producing components for various industries. These 
components were not produced elsewhere in the 


i 


country. One factory in Armenia produced filter ` 


paper for the entire USSR. When it stopped 
functioning there was a crisis in that sphere. In 
such a situation complete secession by the 
constituent republics is absurd. Nevertheless, the 


instability in this area is éxtremely high and the _ 


future cannot be predicted with certainty. One is 
not sure of the possible repercussions of the latest 
events: the setting up of a Union of Slavic states by 
Rusin, Ukraine and Byelorussia and its subsequent 
transformation into a commonwealth of independent 
states. However, the economic links among the 
republics is one factor that would prevent the 
complete break-up of the Union in the long run. 
_ It is noteworthy that Robert Strauss, the US 
Ambassador in Moscow, told newapersons in the 
Soviet capital on November 18 (as reported in the 


Washington Post the following day) that he found ` 


the Russian President “realistic about the coming 
challenges and the need for some form of Union to 
. replace the old Soviet Government” .- 

Strauss said be believed that the “Centre still 
had an important role to play in controlling nuclear 
weapons, the army and international economic 
policy”. In the US Ambaseador’s opinion, the 12 
remaining republics of the Union (after the three 
Baltic states earned their independence)—10 of 
which have already declared independence—would 
eventually agree to the Union existing with limited 


powers. 
Howéver, he also said that the new Fedezation 


" would be “Russia-influenced and driven” precisely 


because Rusaia was the largest and wealthiest 


. republic.’ 


Even though several major developments have 
followed Strauss’ statement, his observations retain 
considerable validity. Significantly, on Decosmber 
1 Strauss informed that while the US recognition 
of Ukraine within a few days of the indeperdence 
referendum “just won't happen”, he persona _ly felt 
that “an entirely different Union” than whatever 


i> 


had prevailed in the past would emerge besween — 


six to 12 months time. The US as well as the 12 
European nations which attended the Maaetricht 
summit are concerned over the Soviet developments 
in view of the 27,000 nuclear warheads on Soviet 
soil—a source of real instability. This is another 
potent factor favouring retention of the Union in 
some form and not its complete liquidation. . 
But the differences over the extent of powers the 
Union would enjoy are quite sharp. The bare 


, minimum that some are prepared to grudgingly 


grant the Union relate to defence (including nuclear 
weaponry), energy and communications. However, 
the demand to leave central banking and excernal 
relations (combining foreign affairs with foreign 
economic relations) with the Union, was demanded 
by some quarters. This is being hotly contested by 
other groups and individuals. 

While in Moscow, this correspondent met several 
leaders of the Democratic Party of Russia (DPR) 
headed by Nikolai Travkin. Valery Khomrakov, 
Chairman of the DPR Executive, said: “It might 
sound strange but it gives us hope. Because the 
people are tired of all this fighting and theze is a 
chance that they will demand reunification” of the 
country. Thereafter, he made a highly thought- 
provoking observation: “A force that will determine 
the course of events is the army because our 
country is very close to the Yugoslav situation, 
especially in the republics.” 

The armed forces are disgruntled and unhappy 
no doubt but their direct intervention in defence of 
the Union seems improbable. And yet nothing can 
be ruled out. However, it is crystal-clear that the 
past cannot be resurrected, even ifa loose Union is 
not beyond the realm of possibility despise the 
growing strength of the centrifugal forces at present. 


+ 
THERE is no mistaking the fact that after seventy 
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years of totalitarian rule “more and more people 
have started to think”—all by themselves—as the 


+. sixty year old architect, Irina Zarudnaya, herselfa 


victim of Stalinist persecution (her father was 
killed in those days of state lawlessness and she 
forced to live long years with the ignominy ofbeing 
the “daughter of a traitor”), exclaimed with infectious 
enthusiasm on a cold night near the Taganskaya 
metro station. 

As Irina explained, she had in her sixty years 
seen Stalin thrice and deliriously greeted him, 
even though she had been illegally victimised 
under aim. 

But I too began to think much later. “hen Boris 

Nikocayevich (as the Russian Federation President is 

reverentially called), looked back and started to re- 

evahcate. More and more people are doing so now. 

It ib difficult to grasp the substance of those 
words unless one has undergone the trauma of 
decades of life under Stalin or his legacy. 

Theelement of fear has gone almost completely 
but it is still necessary to streas almost, for it exists 
even now in different forms. That is why even 
today a sizeable number of people, especially those 
workirg in sensitive projects, are afraid of speaking 
out unike the others indulging in open denunciation 
of everyone and everything. There is a strong 
apprehension that the democracy and civil liberties 
the country is currently enjoying, would be short- 
lived. The August coup was a blatant attempt to 
stamp out the sense of freedom the Soviet people 
had begun to experience after decades of what is 
now openly characterised as “Red fascism”. 

Interestingly, when one employed the term 
“Stalinist fascism” in Moscow one found instant 
` echo in several Soviet friends and acquaintances. 
A middle-aged oceanographer, himself a member 
of the now outlawed Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union since 1972, disclosed that a closed 
circle of his friends in the Mescow State University 
had reached the conclusion of “Red fascism” as 
early as in the beginning of the sixties (when 
Khrushchev was still around). Obviously, the circle 
perforce had to remain closed even in the conditions’ 
of ya Ehrenburg’s famous thaw that was reversed 
in October 1964 by the regressive Suslov-Brezhnev 
counteraction. That the same phrase—*‘Red 
fascicem”—is now being liberally used by the ultra- 
nationalist “Pamyat” groups even while they 
allegedly strike unholy alliances with the neo- 
~ Stalinist elements to undermine and, if possible, 
overthrow the Democrats currently in power, does 
not, however, devalue its easence. 

Tbe events of last August are ever fresh in the 
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memory of thousands of people who had themselves 
stood in defence of democracy and freedom of 
speech at the Russian Federation Parliament 
building, popularly known as the White House 
(which, together with Boris Yeltsin, had become 
the symbol of resistance to the autocracy the 
putschists wanted to impose). Mariam Salganik, a 
former Secretary ofthe USSR Writers’ Union, and 
her friend, Tatyana Nezahitovakaya, while narrating 
their unforgettable experiences there, brought out 
the sense of fellow-feeling and brotherhood that 
had gripped the participants of the popular 
movement in defence of that imposing mansion. 
One asked them probing questions on the extent of 
participation by the so-called “millionaires” as 
reported in sections of the Indian press. They 
informed that the new entrepreneurs, misquoted 
as “millionaires”, were there too, among others. 
But those elements certainly did not constitute the 
majority, they emphasised. 

While the Afghan war veterans guided the 
resistance, its composition was mainly ordinary 
people including youngsters of all types, elderly 
men and women (prominent among them being 
the housewives: who brought food for the 
congregation) as also intellectuals. Yes, ordinary 
folks displayed extraordinary courage and calm in 
those three days although it was a touch-and-go 
situation, they affirmed. And Mariam was categoric 
in asserting that not a single drunkard was there 
in front of the White House manning the barricades. 

Then she said: 

For the first time the funeral prayer of the Jews was read 

out at Manezhnaya Square before the massive funeral 

procession with the bodies of the three killed during 
resistance to the coup (ane of them was a Jew). 

Thereafter took place the state funeral at the Vaganka 

cemetery. The Russian priests were prepared to say their 

prayers for the dead Jew. But the Jewish community 
insisted on the Jewish kind of funeral So they had both. 

It was really unprecedented. 

It was indeed unprecedented in a country which 
has witnessed periodic Jewish pogroms under Stalin 
and his heirs who swore by internationalism and , 
yet permitted such abominable crimes to be 
perpetrated with impunity. 

In spite of the prevailing uncertainty it is those 
three days of August which provide sufficient 
grounds for hope and optimism. True, a sense of 
masses of people who, having been deceived several 
times, have lost belief in almost everything. Both 
Mariam and Tatyana did not overlook the fact that 
large sections of the Moscow populace were 
indifferent to the whole episode of the coup. But 
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the very fact that a few thousands had resisted the 

attempt to root out freedom of expression in the 

Soviet state was in itself of remarkable significance. 
We are of course going through a horrible economic 

‘ situation now. But if I ware to choose between these 
conditions and what the coup leaders like Gena (as' 
Yanayev, their mam spokesman, is derisively called) 
were promising, I would not hesitate to choose the 
present-day environment. After all, fresdom ia so 


intoxicating! 

Tatyana’s eyes were gleaming as shespoke with 
intensity. 

Incomprehensible for those in this country who, 
steeped in odtmoded dogmas, had rushed to welcome 
Gena’s coup) without caring to understand the 
Soviet reality in its entirety. 


+ 


THE democratic spirit is evident everywhere: the 
coexistence of peaceful demonstrations for and 
against the October Revolution as witnessed in the 
Red Square on November 7 as well as the utter 
transparency of the Soviet social life as seen in the 
free expression of views in the media. 

Of course, there is a boom in pornographic 
literature which are sold alongside journals on 
astrology. These are all manifestations of suppreased 
urges and not necessarily the mirror of a decadent 
society. Incidentally, the sale of Bhagvad Gita in 
Russian is quite good and it is freely available in 


metros and underground pedestrain passages. It.’ 


is also widely publicised through advertisements 
ee of Krishna on the chariot driver’s 


ro GS offices of the Nezavisimaya Gazieta: 


(independent newspaper), one of the finest publi- 
cations of the Soviet print media, and Rossiya (the 
periodical of the Russian Supreme Soviet) proved 
to be highly useful and absorbing. Run by young 
men and women in their twenties and thirties, the 
publications, especially Nezavisimaya, provided 
sufficient testimony to the refreshingly new and 
open ideas ‘sweeping the world of Soviet journalism. 

Vladimir Todres, head of the Political Department 
of Nezavisimaya, said: 

. Freedom of the prees is the freedom to hve or die. Nobody 

is responsible for your life or death. It is the reader who 

is the real executioner. That is justice and it is fair in 

democracy which must echo the voice of the people. 

On the political situation in the country he 
made it clear that democracy was not threatened 
by Communists who were a spent force but by the 


“military industrial complex and directors of . 


enterprises”. He also sharply attacked Solzhenitsyn 


as the spokesman of Russian chauvinism advocating 
the country’s alienation from Europe and the world. 


As for Yeltsin, Todres was certain that although iu 


the Russian Federation President was still popular, 
his popularity rating would take a nosedive once 
he sets in motion his economic reforms which were 
bound to unleash hyper-inflation and large scale 
unemployment. In that situation there was every 
possibility of the emergence of a “third force”: 


Russians their targets. He was convinced that 
Brown and Red fascists (the Pamyat’ and the 
Stalinists) would make common cause. “After all, 
there is little to choose between fascism based on 
Nazism and fascism based on Stalinism.” 


À 


. populist, lumpen, fascist, making Jews and non- . 


It is in this setting that some people inside the - 


White House are yearning for not a new Kerensky 
but another Stolypin, the strongman who came on 
the centre-stagt of Russia after the 1906 revolution 
to carry forward an economic programme besed on 
whiplash exploitation of the toiling people. This is 
precisely what Alexander Drozdov, in-chief 
‘of Rossiya conveyed to me. (A highly polished 


character, he introduced himself as a journalist ` 


-who had earlier worked for the Soviet foreign 


intelligence in Japan before quitting that office a 
year and a halfagoto becomea “man withacleaner 


` canscience”.) Why Stolypin? What is his relationship 


with democracy?—such queries failed to evoke 
any convincing reply from the side of Drozdov. The 
bland answer—Ruasia needs a strongman at this 
juncture—did not carry much conviction. But it 
provided a measure of the desperation in wide 
sections intensely desirous of overcoming the 
economic malaise plaguing the nation. (In response 
'to the serious situation on this score the G-7 in its 
aid package to the Soviet republics on N 

21 deferred the USSR’s $70 billion foreign debt and 
support for short term credit lines and guarantees 
provided by the export credit agencies in the G-7 
countries.) This economic crisis is reflected as 
much in the rynok—the private farm market—as 


in the craze for the dollar. In the rynok practically , 


everything is available—milk products, eggs, meat, 
green vegetables, fruits (which have disappeared 
from the state shops)—but at prohibitive prices: 

smetana or sour cream at 100 roubles a kilo, meat 
at 100 rouble a kilo and trout fish at 200 roubles 
a kilo. (However, the prices can be brought down 
by hard bargaining as this correspondent did. 
When mandarins were being sold at 40 roubles a 
kilo, he stoutly refused to pay a kopek beyond 25) 
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withou> much ado.) As for the dollar, its exchange 
_{_ rate for tourists is 47 roubles while in the stock 
- market a dollar fetches as much as 110 roubles. 

The International Herald Tribune on November 
22 fron-paged a photograph of a Soviet man holding 
loaves of bread he found while he and a woman 
scavenged for food in a garbage dump in the town 
of Khmetevo, near Moscow. This correspondent 
vividly witnessed this in Moscow itself: two elderly 
women were searching for something worth eating 
from a pile of discarded cabbage near a shop. 

And this is the setting in which one of the 
strong prospects of Yeltsin i imposing an authori- 
tarian structure on Russia in the near UUs 

perhaps early next year. 

Those who have been watching Yeltsin diely 

i argue zhat he has shown some capacity to learn 
from the gross mistakes he committed shortly 
after garnering more powers in the aftermath of 
the abortive August coup. This was also reflected 
in his changing stance on the situation in the 
Autonomous Republic of Chechen-Ingushetia. 
However, if he really goes for an authoritarian 
regime it coulld have negative repercussions for 
the future setting as it would set a most, unhealthy, 
precedant. 

Any such regime woud willy-nilly have to 
rescined or suspend some civil liberties including 
the unfettered right to criticism and widespread 
transparency presently enjoyed by the media. 

It nseds to be also understood that although 
Mikhail Gorbachev, as the Soviet President, has 
bean pushed to the sidelines with the Union rendered 

y virtually redundant, he cannot be completely written 
off That is what several political analysts underlined 
in Moscow. = 


+ 


THE Yeltsin move, if at all it materialises, will of 


course be dictated by expediency. His economic 
package includes liberalisation of foreign economic 
activity (which would also involve doingaway with 
licences in general except in restricted areas such 
as oil, timber, national and strategic resources), 
freeing prices of rigid controls, privatisation of 
small businesses (like repair shops, and small 
factor.es), demonopolisation (marked by turning 


-A big monopolies into share holding companies and ° 


dividing monopolies into two or three companies). 
The-effect of this “shock therapy” has already 

been cuite evident. After Yeltsin’s announcement 

of freeing prices in Russia—made in the Russian 


- Parliament on October 28—there was panic buying 


of bread in the cities. Later huge bread queues 
appeared in state shops supplying a limited number 
of foodstuffs. Thereafter the bread prices soared 
from a few kopeks to 3.60 roubles and 5 roubles 
respectively. Eventually in the face of pressure 
Yeltsin declared that prices of most commodities 
will be actually freed from early next year except 
those of bread, vodka, salt and matchsticks. 
Protagonists of Yeltsin—he retains considerable 
support among the common people despite the 
hardships they are forced to endure—underscore 
the need for not only order but resolute steps 
through decisive actions to carry out reforms. For 
example, Elena Kotova, Deputy Mayor of Moscow 
heading the Moscow City Council’s Committee on 
Privatisation, was quite favourably inclined to 
Yeltsin acquiring special powers of internal 
emergency. “Look at the Moscow Soviet—they are 
just talking for months without decidinganything. 
This situation cannot continue. It will be detrimental 
to democracy itself,” she told this correspendent in 
her plush office not far from the Pushkin Square. 
Valery Khomyakov, Chairman ofthe Executive 
Committee of the Democratic Party of Russia, and 
Tlya Roytman, Deputy Chairman of the DPR, spoke 
in the same vein. Khomyakov tried to justify it by 
asserting that an authoritarian regime would not 
prohibit the functioning of the political parties 
which are burgeoning of late alongside increasing 
fragmentation of the political organisations on 


_ account of multiple splits. 


_ What we need is not repression of citizens and curtail- 
ment of human rights but something that is capable of ~- 
carrying out radical reforms and not only in Moscow but 
elsewhere too. When you leave a totalitarian system, our 
historical experience tells us, you need to go through an 
authoritrian stage and it must not be too hard, it would be 
hard only for those who are carrying out the decisions 
undertaken. , 

Iya Zaslavsky, who was one of the founder 
leaders of the “Democratic Rusia” movement that 
catapulated Yeltsin to power, did not give much 
credence to the question of impending emergence 
of an authoritarian regime under Yeltsin. In his 
view, the most important task was the demono- 
polisation of Soviet life. For the former CPSU 
apparatchiks were all out to set up new monopolies 
in different garbe to preserve their privileges. To 
n counter them it was necessary to ensure-the free 
° play of market forces in conditions of allout 
competition. ` 

Monopolies must be ‘forced to survive in competition. 

That will change their nature. But ifthat is not possible 

they (the monopolies) will again take all aspects of life 
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under their control. And here lies the danger: because, 
monopoly in economic life provokes monopoly in political 
hfe. Here we have the real threat of authoritarianiam and 
not in the ideas of Yeltsin. 


The Liberal Democratic Party—headed by 
Vladimir Zherenovsky (who contested against 
Yeltsin for the office of the Russian Federation 
President and secured eight per cent votes)— 


basically stands by Russian nationalism though it ` 


is not as extreme as the ‘Pamyat groups. Stanislav 
Zhibrovaky, the LDP’s Deputy Chairman, was 
scathingly critical of Yeltsin. 

We don't consider him the leader of a democratic 

movement. It is actually one dictator replacing another. 

They (Yeltsin’s men) use practically the same methods as 

the Communists have done for the last 70 years. 

So for him there was no question of anything 
new happening. The authgqritarian structure was 
already there. 

As for the Pamyat groups, they are ultra-natio- 
nalist. Igor Sychov, Chairman of the Russian People’s 
Democratic Front (Movement Pamyat’) explained 
his party’s objective: it was a cultural body aimed 
at preserving the Russian cultural heritage sup- 
pressed under Bolshevik rule. For him, Lenin to 
Stalin to Trotsky to Gorbachev to Yeltsin were all 
Bolsheviks worthy of contempt and hatred. So he 
was quite “clear” of Yeltsin dictatorial proclivities. 

On the Left side of the spectrum Boris Kagariitaky, 
leader of the Socialist Party now actively engaged 
in building a Party of Labour (comprising the 
Socialists, Anarcho-Syndicalists and Alexander 
Buzgalin of the Marxist Platform), Sergei Baburin, 
a Deputy of the Russian Federation who describes 
himself as a Communist espousing “national 
patriotic” values, and Alexei Prigarin, a former 
member of the CPSU Central Committee and now 
a leader of the Marxist Platform (no longer with 
Buzgalin) seeking to unite various Communist 
groups, accuse Yeltsin of having already ushered 
in an authoritarian regime with the decision to 
suspend elections in the RSFSR for a year, and the 
spate of decrees including the ane imposing internal 
emergency in'the Autonomous Republic of Chechen- 
Ingushetia to suppress the aspirations ofthe local 
people there to be free of Russia as also the one 
banning the CPSU in Russia. 

Kagarlitsky specifically warns of the blow the 


Yeltsin reforms would deal to the trade unions 


and workers in general. Hence his organisation is 
busy mobilising the workers across the RSFSR 
against impending attacks on their living standards. 
They held a massive workers rally on that very 
issue at Manezhnaya Square near the Kremlin on 
October 23. 


+ 


IN Moscow one found the metro system func-` 


tioningas in the past—the frequency of trains had 
not suffered in the least. Nor had the efficiency of 
the system as such. Nevertheless, the metro stations 
were not asclean as before. In the passages leading 
to the metro one found people begging for alms. 
Poverty was writ large on their faces—a stark 
reality indeed. (Some were begging with huge 
placards informing of their plight as some of their 
near ones were injured or killed during the August 
coup.) Onealso found a large number of periodicals 
being sold in the metro. They included apart from 


ments calling upon the people to “save Russia”, a. 


pet slogan of these elements whipping up nationalist 
sentiments. 

One had heard a lot about the rise in the crime 
rates in the Soviet capital, a recent phenomenon. 
However, one did not encounter anything to buttress 
that with personal’ evidence. I was returning 
practically every night around 1 AM (all public 
transport including metro runs till LAM at night) 
to my friend’s place near metro Yugo-Zapadnaya 
(South-West) where I was Staying, and found nothing 
unusual, This is just to underline that while there 
has obviously been some deterioration in the law 
order situation, it need not be exaggerated since 
the objective reality gets distorted in-the process. 

Significantly, one of the consequences of the 
August coup has been the change of names of 


several metro stations—‘Prospect Marxa’ (Marx d 


Prospect) was changed to ‘Okhotni Ryad’ (Hunter's 
Row), ‘Ploshchad Sverdlova’ (Sverdlov Square) to 
‘Tietralnaya’ (Theatre, precisely because of its 
proximity to the Bolshoi), “‘Dzerzhinakaya’ (after 
Felix Dzerzhinsky, near the KGB building) to 
‘Lubyanka’ (the old name of the area), Kirovskaya’ 
(after Sergei Kirov) to ‘Chistie Prudi’ (Transparent 
Pond just a stone’s throw from that metro station), 
‘Ploshchad Nagina’ (Nagin Square, where the CPSU 
CC headquarters were located ) to Kitai Gorod’ 
(China Town as the region was called in the past). 
Even some of thestreet names have been changed. 
For example, the road on ‘Sadovoye Koltao’ (Garden 
Ring) where I stayed for four-and-a-half yeara— 
that is, ‘Ulitsa Chkalova’ (Chkalov Street)—has 
been turned into ‘Zemlionnie Val’. However, the 
names of metro stations ‘Ploshchad Revoliutsii’ 
(Revolution Square) and ‘Marxistskaya’ (after the 
Marxists) have not yet been altered. 
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These are all manifestations of a repudiation of 
the totalitarian past in the wake of the democratic 
processes unleashed in the country after August. 

A measure of the pace of democratisation was 
availaole in a highly absorbing discussion one had 


- with a taxi driver. As we drove down Michurinsky 


Prospect to the city centre he frankly told me that 
he was a staunch supporter of Boris Yeltsin but it 
was clear that the Russian Federation President 
could not act as he wanted to because of not having 
his peple in the appropriate places where the old 
Communist apparatchik continued to run the 
bureaucracy by changing his political complexion. 
“So in effect nothing has changed,” he lamented. 

He spoke of the creeping disillusionment in 
large segments of the population and the allround 
lack of faith. “T still have faith but many of friends 
don’t,” he confided. And what does he believe in?— 
I vent .1red to ask. “I believe that things will become 
bette. in the coming days,” he replied in a 
spontaneous expression of his feelings. But would 
it? He was not so sure. ; 

After sometime he asked: “Why did all of them 
from Lenin to Gorbachev become ‘enemies of the 
people” I did not hesitate to reply: “Because you 
don’t aave a multi-party system here.” It drew an 
instart response: “Vot, pravilno (absolutely correct), 
that is the crux of the matter.” 

It i3 this awakened humanity which is the best 
guarantee of a bright future beyond the dismal 
preseat-day atmosphere. 

Some persons feel that the Soviet people have 
been afflicted by the Western consumerist culture. 
Only -hœ with a superficial understanding of the 
Soviet public would reach such a conclusion. No 


_ doubt they are interested in some form of 


consumerism in an evironment. of paucity of 
consumer goods but that is not the be-all and end- 


_ all oftheir lives. 


Nectwithstanding all their problems they are 
breathing in the fresh air of freedom after a long 
time—seventy years—and that is what is most 
impo-tant for them. 

But even today the age of unreason coexists 
with the age of reason in the Soviet capital. 

The day I was leaving Moscow a friend informed 
me that the students and faculty members of the 
Moscow State University were planning to go ona 
hunger strike against the sudden announcement 
by tha Speaker of the Russian Federation’s Parlia- 
ment, Khasbulatov, that the University’s old 
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building on Manezhnaya Square overlooking the 
Kremlin was to be turned into a commercial centre. 
The arbitrariness is not confined to such a decla- 
ration. It is also manifest in the series of threats 
given to forelgn correspondents of Communist 
Party journals to quit the flats provided to them or 
face the consequences, without any assurance of 
furnishing them alternate accommodation. When 
this correspondent placed complaints on behalf of 
two such correspondents to Elena Kotova, the 
Deputy Mayor of Moscow, she inquired into the 
matter and made it clear that none could be thrown 
out of his/her flat in such a manner, particularly 
when each correspondent posted in Moscow has in 
possession the document conveying the legality of 
his/her stay in the flat allotted by the authorities. 
(Subsequently her office took concrete steps to 
ensure that the correspondents were not evicted.) 
On inquiries I was told that such threats could well 
be the handiwork of the old party apparatchike 
who have now turned themselves into partisan 
democrats and Yeltsinites to save their skin. 
Regardless of such trends, there is no gain- 
saying that democracy is scaling ever greater 
heights despite all talks of Yeltsin’s authoritarian 
rule. People today can protest against any high- 
handed action on the part of the authorities, 
something unthinkable in the-past. What is moat - 
promising, however, is that that past—the dreaded 
past of terror and repreasion, of “Red fascism”— 
cannot posaibly be restored. Therein lies the hope 
of a better tomorrow notwithstanding the extreme 
hardships the Soviet people have to bear today. 


+ 


IN the surge of democratic outbursts the country 


` is living through its past—the heady days that 


preceded October 1917. (Sergei Baburin, a 
Communist Deputy of the Russian Federation’s 
Parliament, and sympathetic to the coup leaders, 
told me inside the White House that the coup of 
August 1991 was comparable with the Kornilov 
offensive of October 1917—as both were conspiracies 
against the President for the motherland. One was 
tempted to ask him when the second Kronstadt 
uprising would now begin.) Outside the White 
House the barricades have been; preserved as a 
living testimony of the three memorable days of 
August 1991: They stand by the side of the memorial 
to the 1905 revolution—once again reminding the 
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passer-by of the history th-ough which Moscow 
continues to live and grow. 

And, i in the midst of all the momentous changes, 
quiet flows the Moskva river by the side of the 
White House on Krasnopreshenskaya Naberezh- 

-~ naya as Muscovites with their amazing resilience 
brace upto the reality of one the hardest and most 
, uncertain winters. 

But whatever the future, there is no denying the 
fact that something new is being moulded in the 
Soviet land. The process through which the Soviet 
state is currently passing no doubt has its negative 


features, zig-zags and croas-currente as have been 
abundantly mentioned in this report. But what is 


most striking is that in today’s Soviet turmoil one : 


notices the birth-pangs of a new civilisation as the 
people of the country once more testify to their 
immense strength and endurance in the faceofthe 

heaviest of odds. i 
India can hardly afford to remain unaffected by 
such a historic transformation which is bound to 
exert enormous influence.the world over in the 
days ahead. | | 
(Concluded) 
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Gorbachev: Need for an Objective Profile 


SATYAPAL DANG 


\ 


he immediate future of Gorbachev appears 
quite bleak. Be that as it may, even those 


who denounce him concede that he has done 


immense service to humanity by his contribution 

towards ending the Cold War and substantially 

reducing the danger of atomic war, which can only 
‘result in ending life on earth. In our opinion,, 

credit must go to Gorbachev not only for this. His 

new thinking has forced Marxists all over the 
` world to try to shed their dogmatism. Gorbachev 
has tried to analyse the world asit is and not as had 
been imagined by the ruling and many non-ruling 
Corimunist Parties. He has tried to draw theoretical 
lessons from this and to update and even renovate 
Marxism. In this effort he may have erred and 
even blundered. But the process.of rethinking he 
has set in motion amongst Marxists all over tha 
world is irreversible. 

The world communist movement has undoubtedly 
suffered a setback by the collapse of barrack 
socialism. In the long run, however, Gorbachev's 
insistence that genuine socialism and democracy 
are inseparable and his new.thinking would help 


the forces which do not want to give up the fight for, 
a just society and which believe that this can and 


must be ‘achieved. 
_ Not to see this and to denounce Gorbsichev as 
working for the restoration of capitalism is neither 
just nor correct, whatever his mistakes. Unfortu- 
nately, mahy are doing precisely this. 
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The Gorbachev leadership has been attacked by 
some for putting forward the thesis that various 
contradictions of the present epoch have undergone 
modifications and for drawing from this the 
conclusion that there is a growing tendency towards 
interdependence of the states of the world 
community—even though it remains contradictory, 
socially and politically diverse. Not to see whatever 
modifications have actually taken place or are 
SO ie on ony ee ere ee 
and wrong tactics. 


+ 


THERE was a time when Marxists believed that 
intra-imperialist contradictions would inevitably 
lead to wars betwebn the leading imperialist powers. 
With the intensification of the contradiction between 
world socialism and imperialism, intra-imperialist 
contradictions did not disappear, but did get modified 
to the extent that wars between leading imperialist 
powers of the world were no longer on the agenda. 
With the collapse of the Soviet Union and the world 
becoming ‘unipolar’, intra-imperialist contradictions 
may now undergo a modification in the opposite 
direction and may become sharper though new 
factors have emerged against wars between 
imperialist powers. 

Despite all the sharpening of contradiction 
between world socialism and imperialism, some 
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mutual cooperation also began to be forced by 
life—by the danger ofan atomic war, by thedanger 
to humanity arising from pollution and such acci- 
dents as Chernobyl (whether in a socialist country 
or a capitalist one), etc. Would it not be wrong not 
to take note of this modification which does not 
mean disappearance of the contradiction? Only by 
taking into account this new factor in thesituation 
the Gcrbachev leadership was able to give up the 
doctrine of parity in nuclear weapons and base its 
policy on the dictum of sufficiency of defence. It 
was able to take some unilateral measures in the 
sphere of nuclear disarmament. This led to a 
powerful upsurge in world public opinion for a 
world free from nuclear weapons, forcing the USA 
and otaer Western powers to agree to the destruction 
of one clas of (nuclear) weapons for the first time 
in history. 

The draft resolution on ideological issues for the 
Fourteenth Congress of the CPI-M denounces the 
CPSU (Gorbachev leadership) for talking of modi- 
fication of the contradictions of the present epoch— 
even though it is forced to more or less concede the 
main -esson which Gorbachev draws from this. 

Says Gorbachev: 

The fundamental principle of the new politica! outlook is 

very simple: Nuclear war cannot be a means of achieving 

political, economic, ideological or any other goals. 

Also: 

Clacsewitz’s dictum that war is the continuation of policy 

only by different means, which was classical in his time, 


has grown hopelessly out of date (Peresiroika by 
Gorbachev) 


The CPI-M draft concedes: 

. .tEe atomic age itself imposes serious limitations on the 

resalution of the contradictions through a war. 

However, according to the draft document, this 
cannct be called modification of contradictions. 
Maybe, but does it or does it not call for a new 
approach in the matter of strategy and tactics? It 
seems to us that it does. 

Even though Gorbachev in his theoretical writings 
does speak of neo-colonialism, “which differs from 
the old colonialism only in that ita mechanism of 
explo.tation is more sophisticated” (ibid), we agree 
with shose who believe that Gorbachev tended to 
under-estimate imperialism and made ‘concessions’ 
which should not have been made. But that does 


‘not make him a lackey of imperialism as some 


would like to call him. Nor should that make us 
close pur eyes to the positive contribution made by 
him by bringing home the need of studying and 
analysing the changes in the world society. 
Likemany others, we too do not like the fact that 
the word ‘imperialism’ has of late disappeared 


from the writings and speeches of Gorbachev. At 
the same time, Gorbachev's war against dogmatic 
Marxism-Leninism has helped_us to see the truth 
that Lenin’s analysis of imperialism asthe last and 
moribund stage of capitalism has proved faulty, to 
say the least. In some vital respects, it has not been 
borne out by the actual course of developments. 
There needs to be a new assessment of the present 
stage of world capitalism, and of imperialism. 


-+ 


ANOTHER thesis of Gorbnachev which has come 
under attack is the thesis about de-ideologisation 
of inter-state relations. 

One question which is asked is: Should not 
socialist countries have special relations between 
them? In our opinion, the type of relations which 
developed between the Soviet Union and the socialist 
countries of Eastern Europe were wrong and must 
be avoided. Copying as well as imposing the Soviet 
model of socialism was wrong. The Soviet Union 
playing the role of big brother for many years, was 


. also wrong. Supporting ‘revolutions’ not enjoying 


the support of the majority of people at tremendous 
cost to the Soviet economy and people was also 
wrong. Another question that is asked is: Would it 
mean that the Soviet Union should have had 
normal relations with the White racist Government 
of South Africa? It should certainly not mean that 
and if it does, we would not be in agreement with 
the concept. 

However, it must not be forgotten that 
ideologisation of inter-state relations meant sending 
Soviet tanks into Hungary, Czechoslovakia and 
Afghanistan. It meant intervention in East 
Germany. But for the new thinking of Gorbachev, 
the Soviet Union in all likelihood would -have 
supported the Iraqi occupation of Kuwait. De- 
ideologisation of inter-state relations certainly does 
not mean giving up the internationalist duty of 
extending moral support and sympathy to all just 
causes. 

Nor does it mean not honouring mutual 
agreements and treaties entered into with other 
statesYon the basis of equality and for mutual 
benefit. It does and should mean giving up efforts 
to bring about ‘world revolution’ by ‘forcing the 
pace of history’. 

Gorbachev is accused of counterposing “universal 
human values” to “class values”, which allegedly 
‘undermines the running thread of class struggle 
in the existing class divided societies”. (CPI document 
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for discussion on “Developments in the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe”) 

. In his book Perestroika, Gorbachev writes: 

In the 1980s, as we approach the end of this dramatic 

century, mankind should acknowledge the vital necessity . 

of human values, and their priority. The backbone of the 

new way of thinking is the recognition of the priority of 

human values, or, to be more precise, of humankind’s 

survival.. 


Further, Gorbachev speaks of “our passage toa 
new philosophy of peace and to the comprehension 
of new dialectics of the common human and class 
interests and principles in our modern epoch”. He 
` then makes it clear that this does not mean giving 
up the class analysis of the causes of nuclear threat 
and other global problems. 

We find here in all this a serious effort to grapple 
with the realities of the atomic age. The CPI draft 
concedes: 


In the context of the central iseue of the very human 
survival, the priority of universal human values has been 


emphasised. : 
The CPI-M draft does not even do that. Both 
drafts warn against “counterposing of human values 
to class values”. 


+ 


TO give up the concept of class values would, of 
course, be wrong. But not to see the dangerous 
results of the thesis that all morality is class 
morality, as revealed in actual practice, would be 
equally wrong and harmful. “All morality is clase 
morality” has been understood to mean that 
whatever advances the interests of the working 
class and of revolution are represented by the 
party; therefore, whatever helps the party 'is “moral”. 
This has led to many wrong types of practices not 
only in the ruling Communist Parties, but also in 
the non-ruling ones. Nor is this all. There are 
bound to be differences inside a Communist Party 
and its leadership. 
. The dominant leadership will regard the views 
ofthe minority as against the interests of the class 
and the party and vice versa. The dominant 
leadership would consider moral all means to 
minimise the danger of the anti-Party views of the 
minority. Likewise, the minority would consider 
all means to convert itself into the dominant 
leadership as moral, being in the interests of the 
class and the revolution. This cannot but lead not 
only to factionalism but alao to many unethical, 
patently wrong and immoral and corrupt practices, 
doing much damage to the cause of the class and of 
the party. This also offers some explanation as to 


thy 


why in a number of ruling Communist Parties 
those differing with the dominant leadership or 
with the leader were liquidated. This business of 
liquidation was restored not only by Stalin but by 
afew others too. . 

How come that those drawn into the EERE 
struggle motivated by the vision ofa just and clase- 
leas society without wars and violence could become 
so ruthless? And this ruthlessness has not spared 
the non-ruling parties—at least not all of them. 
The only difference has been that a non-ruling 
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Communist Party does not have the power tosend - 


_ anyone tothe gallows. In the opinion of this writer, 


certain universal human values should have priority 
at all ‘times and not only in the context of the 


‘danger of nuclear war. The thesis of absolute 


priority of “class values” and of “all morality being 
class morality” needs to be re-examined in the light 
of the actual experience. Perhaps it is the old 
question of relationship between ends and means. 

Gorbachev seems to have failed in his efforts to 
convert the Soviet society based on dictatorship 
into a society of human, democratic socialism. His 
own mistakes no doubt have contributed to this 
failure. But there are other forces, both internal 
and external, which too are responsible for it— 
forces out to sabotage this effort, as well as forces 
which stand for the restoration of capitalism in 
Russia. The failure of Gorbachev should not blind 
us to the now clear certainty of the collapse of the 
Soviet Union ifno effort was madeat reforming the 
Soviet society. The results in that case would have 
been more disastrous. 


It is amazing that some hold Gorbachev a 


responsible not only for liquidation of socialism i in 


_ the Soviet Union, but also for its possible i 


disintegration. The reality is that the highly 
centralised Soviet Union with Russian language 
and culture forced on the non-Russian nationalities 


. could be prevented from falling apart only by 


converting it into a genuine federation and even’ 
confederation of willing republics. Gorbachev, has 
been doing all he can to precisely achieve this, If 
the Soviet Union disintegrates, it will doso despite 
Gorbachev. And yet some blame Gorbachev even 
for this sin of others. We mention this only to 
emphasise the need for an objective study of 
Gorbachev's role because that will have very impor- 
tant bearing on the future development of forces 
which regards Marxist methodology as an easential 
instrument for studying history and influencing 
the future development of human society. m 

(December 6, 1991) 
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DISCUSSION | 
Is BJP the Party of the Future? 


N.K. SETH 


Mainstream (August 10, 1991) carried an article by Girilal Jain (“The Past and the Future”) and 


invited readers to a discussion on ità contents. Some 


contributions were carried in Mainstream 


(September 28, 1991). Here is another contribution to the debate. 


am afriad I do not agree with the ‘conclusion’ 

of Girilal Jain (Mainstream, August 10, 1991) 
that the BJP is the party of the future, much 
thouga many would wish it to be. I believe that in 
order to emerge as an alternative to the Congreas 
the BJP has to live down not only its reputation of 
being a communal party but also of being an 
obscurantist party. The Congress may, in fact, be 
a peeudo-secular and old-fashioned party but its 
image is that of a secular modern and progressive 
party in spite ofall the allegations agamst it. And, 
in the ultimate analysis, it is the image which 
matters. 

A Hindu is by and large a pacifist by nature and 
though his desire to assert his identity has been 
succesefully roused by the BJP, he would rather 
like to avoid confrontation with the Muslims on 
Ram Janmabhoomi-Babri Magjid issue. He does 
not have the stomach to demolish or ‘relocate’ the 
Masjid though it may not be a placeofworship. The 
BJP has derived as much political mileage as was 
poseible from this controversy. But any further 
embitterment of relations between the two communi- 
ties cn this issue could prove counter-productive 
for the BJP. It would, therefore, be in the interest 
of the party to settle this problem amicably, and 
concentrate its attention on key issues like price 
rice, the economic mess and the mess in Punjab 
and. &K which are agitating the minds of people. 

In fact, the BJP has to take up vigorously the 
issue of social and economic justice for the poor and 
the downtrodden ifit wants to emerge asa national 
alternative to the Congress, as the single most 
important reason for the success of the Congress is 
that it seriously espoused the cause of the poor. 
The eft parties are not in the reckoning as their 
influsnce has been confined to certain pockets and 
this -nfluence has not been as pervasive as that of 
the Congress. It seems very unlikely that the BJP, 


which has largely been a party of shopkeepers, - 


traders and businessmen, can in the near future 
emerge as a champion of the poor and the 
underprivileged. And no political party can hope to 


—Editor 


have any future in India unless it is perceived asa 
pro-poor party. When V.P. Singh wanted to compete 
with the Congreas in popularity, he raised the 
iasue of reservation for the OBC. It was a deceptive 
issue calculated more to divide the Hindus rather 
than to serve the underprivileged. Yet, for a time 
he was able to galvánise the masses as a champion 
of the poor and the underprivileged. Unfortunately, 
no such poasibility exists for the BJP. 

The other handicap ofthe BJP is that it is seen 
as an obacurantist party, keen on revival of Hinduism 
with its outdated rituals and practices and its evils 
of caste and sati. It is considered to be a party with 
an outlook completely out of tune with the modern 
world. The general impression is that it would like 
to revive the Hindu culture and values of the days 
of Mahabharat, and resurrect Ram quite oblivious 
of the fact that in the world oftoday one lives, in the 
ultimate analysia, by bread more than by religion, 
rituals or philosophy. Moreover, unfortunately, 
the BJP has no record ofhaving ever tried to cham- 
pion the cause of social justice or having fought 
social evils like untouchability and casteism. And 
that is a big handicap for it to find favour with the 
masges who consider the Congress as their saviour. 

Finally, the BJP’s attempt to rewrite history 
seems patheticand ill-conceived. The Babri Magjid 
is no doubt symbolic of the defeat of the Hindus at 


‘the hands of the Moghul/Muslim conquerors. But 


then the India Gate is also a reminder of the not- 
so-benovolent British rule in India. But all that is 
part of history and nothing can alter the fact that 
the Muslims firet ruled India and then the British. 
Ts there any point then in trying to remove the 
Babri Masjid or the India Gate to obliterate the 
memory of the Moghul or British rule in India? 
Unfortunately, the Muslims of post-independence 
India seem to be commiting the same mistake of 
defying history. They do not wish to admit the hard 
fact that there has been an invisible change in 
their status in India after the creation of Pakistan 
which was inevitable. Somehow, an illusion persists 
in their minds that just because Pakistan happens 
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to be a theocratic State there is nothing unnatural 
and unexpected in the destruction of thousands of 
temples there after 1947, but even a remote threat 
to any, let alone Babri Masjid, in ‘secular’ India is 
simply outrageous. This, I am afraid, is taking the 
‘secular’ India too much for granted. Whatever 
happens in Pakistan is bound to have its 

in India. In fact, the recent growth 
in Hindu fundamentalism is largely a reaction to 
the growth of fundamentalism in the Muslim world, 
especially in the neighboring countries of Pakistan, 
Bangladesh and the Middle East. It is remarkable 
that almost all the Muslim countries in the world 
are Islamic theocratic states, whereas the rest of 
the countries are modern secular states. 


The difficulty of the Muslims in India regrettably 


is that they are still mentally unable to adjust . 


themselves to the reversal of roles of the Hindus 
and the Muslims in independent India. They find 
it difficult to appreciate that, for the first time, 


‘after hundreds of years, the Hindus find themselves 


at the giving end, whereas the Muslims are now at 


_ the receiving end for the first time, because in a 


democracy it is the will of the majority, after all, 
which ultimately prevails. It was different when 
the Muslim kings ruled India. It is also pertinent 
to note that practically the whole of narth-has been. 
under the domination of the Muslim language and 
culture even after independence and this was 


, sooner or later bound to provoke a reaction. It is 


unfortunate that though a very large number of 
Hindus continued taking keen interest in the 


. Muslim language and culture even after indepen- 


dence, attending mushairas and quawwalis, a 


_ similar gesture was not reciprocated by the Muslims. 


They never tried to learn either Hindi or the 
regional language unless they were forced to do so. 
This resulted -in alienation between the two 
communities. In fact even today the Muslims 
exchange greetings with the Hindus only in Urdu 
throughout India making the point that their 
language is different from that of the Hindus. 
All this was obviously unnatural and had -to 
change. Unfortunately, however, thé cultural 
arrogance of the Muslims in the north provoked a 
strong reaction among the Hindus which the BJP 
has been able to temporarily exploit to egg them on 
to assert their cultural and religious identity with 
a ve . This is a pasing phase which is not 
likely to help the BJP to emerge as the of the 


`- future. I think the only scenario in which it may 


have a chance to emerge as a national alternative 
is if Kashmir is lost to India and the militant Sikhs 
are able to carve out a Khalistan, because that may 
be the end of whatever little of ‘secularism’ is left 
in India. That indeed will be a really tragic day for 
the country. E 
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A CHINESE VIEW 


India Seeks Foreign Funds 


REN YUJUN 


Here is a Chinese view of the Narasimha Rao Government's new economic and fiscal policy which 
should especially interest the Indian Left in view of the Chinese Premier's visit to New Delhi after 
a lapse of three decades. The article appeared in Beijing Review of December 2-8, 1991. 


ecently, New Delhis hotels have been» 


inundated with foreign guests. More and 
more office buildings have been rentéd. Foreign 
businessmen poured into India to inspect the 
investment environment or hold business talks 
with their Indian co 

The Indian Government took the opportunity to 
promote business and its efforts have yielded results. 
A number of mega-deals have been made and 
many, famous international firms have plunged 
into India with large funds and advanced technology. 

The United States’ International Busineas Machi- 
nes (BM) signed a contract with Tata consortium, 
Indie’s biggest automobile and computer manufac- 

turer, investing one billion rupees to produce 
computers and automatic office equipment. General 
Electric Company plans to investi in the production 
of hcusehold electric appliances and power-gene- 
raticg equipment. Du Pont is building enterprises 
producing engineering plastics and has raised its 
shara from 40 to 51 per cent in joint ventures. 

A British telephone company is consulting with 
India’s state-owned telephone development centre 
to jcintly research and produce an innovative 

- telerhone system, which will be first produced in 
Indic. and then will try to edge into the international 
market. Rolls-Royce, Britain’s principal producer 
of gas turhine engines, which hopes to provide 
India with gas-fuelled power-generating equipment 
and -echnology, is looking for a corporate partner 
among several Indian industrial companies. 

The German BMW auto company spent 750 
million rupees to help India’s tractor company to 
build a production line with an annual output of 
100,900 motorcycles. The Netherlands’ Philips 
company wants to expand its share in joint ventures. 
Japan’s Toshiba agreed to raise 15 per cant of its 
investment in joint ventures to expand the produc- 
tion of video rgcorders.‘South Karean, Singaporean, 
French and Swedish companies have expressed 
the Cesinp to increase investments in India as well. 


- 


—Editor 


The pouring in of foreign funds is the direct 
result of the policy ‘adopted by the Indian 
Government to attract foreign investment. Since 
its formation last June, the Narasimha Rao 
Government, facing sluggish export, increased 
foreign debt and a serious financial crisis, has 
taken measures to carry out long-term economic 
reforms and has made great progress in introducing 
foreign money and high technology. The government 
allowed foreign companies to raise their shares 
from the previous ceiling of 40 percent to 61 per 
cent in important industries, especially those export- 
oriented enterprises, and even to 100 per cent in 
electricity and energy industries. 

The newly established. foreign investment 
promotion bureau simplified the procedures for 
foreign companies to open business in India. 
Likewise, the government guarantees the supply 
of raw materials, water and power for foreign 
enterprises and joint ventures. The export-oriented 
enterprises enjoy tax breaks and exemptions in 
importing materials and are allowed to retain 30 
per cent of their earnings in forelgn currency. 
These measures have stimulated foreign invest- 
ments in India and encouraged Indian enterprises 


_ to absorb foreign funds. 


In a recent speech to explain why India introduced 
foreign capital, India’s Finance Minister, Manmohan 
Singh, streased the need to modernise his country’s 
industry, to cut production cost and to improve the 
quality of products. And only competition in the 
international market can urge domestic industries 
to find ways to reduce waste, upgrade quality and 
be competitive internationally. The improvement 
of science and technology needs international co- 
operation. The Indian Government relaxed its res- 
triction on foreign capital in order to obtain advanced | 
science and technology. With the introduction of 
foreign funds, advanced science and technology 
will pour in. The ultimate goal of India is to be self- 
reliant in developing its modern industries. 
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Economic Reforms and Trade Unions: ~ 


T heviews advanced by Swami- 
'“Curb Trade Union Excess: First Step 
towards Economic Reforms” and by 
Kishen Pattnayak in “Trade Unions 
and the Coming Onslaught” 
(Mainstream, August 3 and Septem- 
ber 21, 1991) are cogent, timely and 
deserve serious attention of the policy- 
makers and thinkers. The issues 
involved are two-fold: 

1. Labour lawe: their relevance and 
utilities in the present phase of 
our country’a development. 

2.4 workman’a commitment to 

- the organisation’s objectives and 
his accountability to the 
employer. 

The time has now come when, in 
the context of the crisis that stares 
the country’s economy in the face, 
we have to examine the relevance 
and utility of the host of labour laws 
that are heaped on the head of an 
employer. The existing laws were 
framed at various points of time with 
a view toserve objectives which were 
felt pertinent at those points of time. 
In the name of protecting the interests 
of the workman, the laws have been 
used to serve a host of unintended 
consequences. Now we have a 
situation where the workman in the 
organised sector is so protected that 
he tends to be irresponsible and non- 
committal to his work. His pay and 
allowances have given him economic 
strength which, in the absence of an 
awareness for a quality life, is frittered 
away in conspicuous consumption. 
His collective might is used to corner 
more and more share of the national 
cake rather than sharing the cake 
with bis less fortunate brethren, who 
are either unemployed or employed 
in the unorganised sector. There is 
abeolutely no, provision either in the 
corpus of legislation or in the ambit 
of managerial authority to compel 
the workman to deliver goods 
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commensurate to his remuneration. 
In the face of a myriad of laws, the 
terms and conditions of servico offered 
by the employer and agreed to by the 
employee turn out to be dead letters. 
In the proces, the organisation’s 
performance takes a back seat and 
vital coefficients of national economy 
like productivity, employment and 
efficient utilisation of scarce resources 
get a beating. 

Among the plethora of unintended 
consequences of labour laws, the most 
harmful one is the practice of corrup- 
tion in the law enforcement agencies. 
Paying scant regards to the objectives 
of laws, these officials exercise the 
sovereign authority of the state to 
benefit their own selfish ands, What 
ultimately results is that the plight 


in the name of amelioration of the 
plight, a section of the well-to-do 


privileged class amass wealth. ý 


Henceliberalisation in the sphere 
of labour laws hae to get an important 
place in the agenda of economic 
reforms. In the sphere of reforms 
‘what is happening in this country 
today, is not a revolution nor a.kind 
of implementation of a new philosophy 
What is happening is that certain 
issues, after assuming a crisis 
proportion, are being looked into 
afresh and changed or new policy 
packages are formulated to suit the 
emergent situation. This kind of 
adaptability and dynamism in policy 
matters are the hallmark of a sound 
and vibrant policy. Hence, the new 
thinking need not be looked at with. 
suspicion as has been done by Vivek 
Monterio in “Trade Unione and 
Pseudonomics” Mainstream, August 
8, 1991). It is not necessary that a 
statute enacted 40 years ago will 
have its relevance in a different 
situation. Once a icular objective 


1 
is achieved because of a particular 
measure duly implemented, then that 
particular measure may outlive its 
utility and hence need not stick any 
more to the statute book. |. 

All the suggestions made by Aiyer 
are well-meaning in the context of 
his diagnosis quoted below: . 

One reason why the country is 

on the verge of bankruptcy is 

the manner in which organised 

labour has ensured that produc- 
tivity, efficiency and employ- 
ment are subordinated to its 
own vested interest. Untill euch 
excesses are tackled, it will be 
difficult toreacuetheeconomy. 

The views made by Aiyer are 
corroborrated by the following obser- 
vations made by V. Krishnamurthy, 
Member, Planning Commission (The 
Times of India, September 16,1991). 

It has been a strange paradox of 

India’s economic development 

that even though people are our 

most abundant resource, they 
have so far either been neglected 
or treated as liabilities rather 
than assets. Part of the reason 
for this has been outdated labour 
lawa, which have been a deterrent 
for industrialists and employers, 
leading them to establish capital- 
intensive -rather than labour- 
iņtensive operations. i 
The other reason has been a 
~ confrontationist attitude, both 
on the part of labour as well as 
management. A change must 
come about in both these fixctora. 

Labour laws relating to multi- 

plicity of Unions, outside 

representation and leadership 
of unions, etc. need to change. 

At the same time, the attitude of 

confrontation must change to one 

of cooperation and` active 

collaboration. k 

D.C. Patra 
Bharat Petroleum Corporation Ltd. 
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Democracy Wave in Africa 


' “HARE SHARAN CHHABRA 


he continent of Africa has been a witness to. two 
, waves of political change im the past three decades. 
The first was the independence wave in the early sixties, 
when the continent began tù rid itself of the colonial shackles. 
The second wave, being felt thase days, is the urge for 


democratic rule that will remove from the continent one-- 


partystates, life Presidents, despotic rulers and all the other 


attencion was the ouster of President Kenneth Kaunda of 
Zama at the multiparty polls last month, the second 
African leadar to be so removed after Benin’s Kerekou. This 
is theimpact efthewinds of democracy movement sweeping 
the continent. But observers of African political scens have 
noted that the change of Presidents is io guarentee fer good 


Kaunda stayed. too long (27 years) as the President af 
Zambia, but after being voted out and having stepped down. 


and Angola and his leadership role im the anti-apartheid 
Rey tol be mE are te Pee ie autho rest of 


acer successor, Frederick Chibuba, has said that 
Kaurda must not be made to feel disgraced. This must also 
Teaseure leaders ofother African countries who are resisting 
democratic change for the fear of dire consequences to 
themselves, should they lose power. 

But two countries, Zaire and Togo, whose leaders reluctantly 
agreed to accept multipartyism, are creating problems fòr 
the Cemocracy movement. Mobutu Seso Soko of Zaire is 
making a farce of democracy by not cooperating with the 
transitional government appointed by him, Apparently, he 
does not want to play second fiddle in the country he has 
rulec for nearly three decades with an iron hand, ° 


Te situation is worse in Togo, where the interim Prime ' 


Minister, Koffigoh, was recently arrested by the soldiers 
fearful of the loss of power they have held eo far. It is 
unfo-tunate that the former President, Eyadema, has bean 
encouraging the soldiers to spoil the democratic atmosphere. 
Ia such circumstanoes, the hypocrisy of thepious calls for 
democracy becomes hard to swallow. Phe military regimes 
in neighbouring Ghana and Nigeria that have promised to 
return to the barracks soon must be watching the situation 
in Togo and Zaire with a lot of interest. If Zambia has a 
healchy lesson for Africa, Togo and Zaire have an unhealthy 
Jegacn too. The two countries have also become a test for the 
viab-lity of all democratic movements in Africa. 2 


+ 


ANCTHER African country worth watching is Kenya, which 
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has been a one-party stats. Its lseder, President Daniel Arap 
Mal, hes been openly denouncing any talk of political phamliam. 
But his recent unexpected U-turn with hie decision to open 
the gates to multiparty politics has taken the Kenyan 
Opposition and the world at large by surprise. By announcing 
the dawn of pluralism, Moi has showr that he still wields the 

Moi appears to have taken this step for two reasons. 
First, he wishes to close the chapter of brutal suppression of 
pro-democracy activists in the hope that he can win the 
multiparty elections expected to be held next year. And 
secondly, he has acted to restore Kenya's tarnished reputation 
among the international donors. The Paris Club which had. 
put aban on aid to Kenya will, one hopes, soon reward Mob 


Opposition to Moë comes. from the Foundation for the 
Restoration of Damocracy FORD). It has a leadership chosen. 
carefully to reflect the tribal and nationwide spectrum. Yet, 
political observers fee} that the Kikuyu tribe, the largest irr 
Kenya, will dominate the country’s politics. If this ware to 
Happen iA mill aian the rape ot demonan ond men uke Mel 
wili have the last laugh. > 

Befo bowing to ranita ai hana andani Mone? 
and in office since 1978, must have weighed the pros andoons 
of multiparty politics. While making the announcement to. 
end one-party rule, Mol warned that all politieal parties 
would. have to-have a national and not a tribal base. 

Kenya has a collectiom of quarrelling tribes, each one 
Sarasa anata o rawness, thus making tribalism 
the bane of African politics. The danger of tribal politics 
being real, Africa watchers are closely looking at Nigerian 
military leader Bahangida's allowing only two 
parties, one of the Right and the other of the Left. By doing 
ao he is trying to remove traditional tribalism from Nigeria’s 
body politic. 

t When one talks of deriocracy in Afaa two factors iust 
be kept in mind. First, since political pluralism is being 
clubbed with good governance and human rights, developed. 
countries are tying up foreign aid to progress towards 


` multiparty democracy and human rights record. This may be 


coercive diplomacy on the part of the developed world, but 
Africans are agog with excitement with the prospect of 
increased foreign aid. However, the positive effect of this 
linkage has so far been minimal. 

And secondly, many African leaders keap on. shouting 
that multiparty system is alright, but Africa does not have 
to follow the Western form of damocracy in toto. At the same 
time Africans assert that while the Western world took some 
ten centuries to develop their democratic institutions, it is 
ig a ee nee 


(December 18, ipo : 











Chico Mendes: The Man and His Mission 


RAJYA LAKSHMI KARUMANCHI ! 


rigger happy pistoleiros gunning iment pensanta 
become a matter of routine in the Amazonian 
eee a a 
in the little-known town of Xapuri, Acre in Western Amazonia 
felling a man by the name of Francisco Mendes Filho on 
December 22, 1988, however, hit the headlines across the 
globe. The victim of the fatal gunshot was by no meang an 
ordinary man. Although born of a poor family, he, in his 
death, left behind a rith legacy. Who was this Francisco 
Mendes, popularly and endearingly called ‘Chico’? What wes 
his message and mission for which he was slain? 


In the short span of his Hfe, Chico Mendes was many. 


things. A rubber tapper who knew how to tap the rubber 
trees without causing destruction, a vocal: and agreeble 
union organiser, and an environmentalist—as he put it, he 
was “an ecologist without even knowing that word”. At a 
time when.all over the world the ecological question is 
assuming critical importance, the graseroofs movement, 
even if it was modest, that Chico Mendes initiated in Amarania 
to protect the rainforest should not go unnoticed. . 
Chico Mendes, -like thousands of others living in the 
lowlands of Amazonia, was a descendant of a family that had 
. migrated to the remote Brazilian interior state of Acre 
during therubber boom of the early twentieth century. From 
the early age of nine, Mendes made his living tapping rubber 
* in the tropical rainforest. [literate until he was twenty, 
Mendes learnt to read and write when he came in contact 
with Eudes. Fernandes Tavora, a Communist leader in 
northern Brazil whohad gone underground in thejungles. In 
‘the mid-1970s, he attended classes in union organising set 
up by the state-funded Brazilian Confederation of Agricultural 


Workers (CONTAG). Mendes also had'an umeventfulstintas . 


representing the Brazilian Democratic Movement (MDB) as 


; a member of the Xapuri municipal council. However, it was 


for his initial and successful efforts in organising a rubber 
tappers’ union to safeguard against exploitation by the 
rubber barons who did not allow independent tappers to sell 
their produce, that Mendes shot into prominence. f 

< Between'the 1960s and the 1970s, as part of its “colonisation 
policy” of the interior, the Brazilian Government ellowed 


vast tracts of the Amaron rainforest to be felled and cleared. . 


It also invested in massive roadbuilding programme like the 
trans-Amazon highways in order to open up a “land without 
men for men without land”. Since the “development” of 
Amazonia was given utmost priority, agricultural profits 
were not taxed and in fact, subsidies, free land and various 
other fipcal incentives were granted to settlers who cleared 


The author is a Research Scholar of Latin American 
Studies, School of International Studies, Jawaharlal 





Nehru University, New Delhi. 
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cover for nutrients and for the prevention of erosion. As a 
result, powerful economic interests preferred such lands for _ 
investment purposes. They sought to buy out and mors often 


. that not, to evict the small owners and rubber tappers 


leading to an inevitable conflict. According to an estimate of 
the Brazilian Pastoral Commission, more than. 1000 Brazilians 
were killed in the 1960s in auch land disputes. C 

As a result of Mendes’ initial efforts, several unions 
ancompáseing almost 30,000 people sprang up all over the 
state of Acre. Although Mendes’ own union, the Xapuri Rural 
Workers’ Union, founded in 1977, had only 3000 members, 
he came to be regarded as the chief spokeaman for the 
165,000 families that madea livingastappers in the Western 
Amazon. Increasingly the tappers found themselves: being 
evicted and also saw the results of the slash-and-burn 
technique of clearing the forest. A World Bank estimate 
reveals that as much as 12 per cent of the rainforest has heen 
destroyed so far. 

The unions evolved an increasingly successful foem/of 
resistance, that is, empate, which was a planned confrontation 
between the tappers and the worker sent Hy the ranchowners 
to Gear the forest. The unions maintained that their resistance 

was legal under the Brazilian civil code which allows a 
force, provided he does so immediately”. However, the prob- . 
lem was that the landowners also claimed the right todefend ` 
the land by force and hired gunmen to reinforce their claims. 


+, 


MENDES movement also showed that rubber tappers can 
live in harmony with nature and carry dut an ecologically 
vi exploitation of its resources., Latex, nuts, resins and 
could be collected from the rainforest without causing 
entally destructive and irreparable damage to it 
Mendes was alsoinstrumental in circulating a noval 
for “extractive reserves” at the firet National Rubber Tappers’ 
Congrese in Brasilia in 1985. According to him, “the i 
reserve is a form of land reform....The Brazihan Government 
would be pressured to expropriate the rubber estates and 
designate tham as extractive reserves. The land would 
become the property of the nation with the rubber tappers 
holding the title to use it.” The unions eventually succeeded 
in obtaining four “extractive reserves” from the state . 


' government and were hopeful of gaining same more. '' 


In one such “extractive reserve”, Cathocina, too bie 
ranchers, the brothers Darli and Alvarino Alves da Silva laid 
claim to a part of it. Chico Mendes rejected their efforts to 
buy him off. The ranchers theatened him: “We have all the 
money-and all the guns. Your movement is like mosquitoes 
against a jaguar.” To which Mendes replied: “But you don’t 
have the people.” 

Mondes’ union, after discovering that these landowners 
were fugitives from the lew for a murder case in Paraná, 
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gave a copy of the arrest warrant to the area’s Federal Police 


Chief, Maurio Sposito, in the hope that appropriate legal . 


action would be taken. Insteed, no leas than five attempts 
were made on Mendes’ own life. Despite several telegrams to 


people inthe highest echelons of the government, including ` 


the then President of Brazil, Jose. Sarney, po action was 
taken. Days before he was gunned down, Mendes stated: “It 
is not that I would not die for the cause”, but added: 

I donot wish flowers at my burying because I know they _ 

willgo and root them up in the foreat. I hope only that my 

death will serve to put an end to the impunity of the hired 
gunnen under the protection of the Federal Police...I go 
to Xapurito a meeting with death. I am not a fatalist, only 

a realist. I have already denounced who wishes to kill me 

and no measures whatsoever have been taken or will be 

taken. : 

As sandes’ lawyer stated, “it was a death foretold” for 
despite the anunciado (warning) issued by the ranchers and 
the presence of two policemen in his house, Chico Mendes 
was shot dead. It took two longyears for the trial to begin and 
eventually Darci Alves da Silva, the son of Darli Alves, 
confessed to his crime. In December 1990 both father and son 
were convicted for the murder. i 

Chio Mendes’ movement was a source of irritation not 


only tothe grandiose plans of the ranchers and landowners, . 


but alzo to the Brazilian Government at a time when-the 
country was the focus of international attention as the 
‘culprit’ responsible for tbe heedless destruction of the 
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siise de brocade and rida Arabhorsas caparioied wih 

golc and silver ornaments. They are equipped with a 

hurrired thousand sources of strength. Thay live in 

delights and comforts. 

They take Musalmans into their service and make them 

run before their horses; the poor Musalmahs beg of them 

at their doors; and in the Capital of Islam, owing to which 

the edifice of Islam is elevated, they are called rais (great 

rulers) ranas (minor rulers), thakure (warriors), schas 

(backers), mehias (clerks) and pandtts (priests). How 

undr these conditions can the Faith prevail over the 

fale» creeds or truth be established at the centre? (The 

Political Theory Of The Delhi Sultanate, Ed. Mohammad 

Hatib and Mrs Afsar Umar Salim Khan, p. 48). 

Tha claim of the RSS-VHP-BJP spokesmen that. 
Hindwism championed a secular polity is without 
any basis. A perusal of Shantiparvan of Mahabharat, 
Manusmriti and other dharma shasira literature 
' brings out the ugly reality. While the Hindu kings 
in tha pre-Islamic period never contemplated 
eenfo-cing uniformity of religious beliefs, the 
dharma shastras always enjoined on the kings 
that zhey strictly enforce the’ divinely ordered 
system of four varnas and severely punish 
transgressions of this system by the lower orders of 
the society. The shastras claimed that this was the 
highest duty of the kings sanctified by religion. 

Shivaji’s uniqueness lay not only in his policies 


of toleration—the VHP-RSS people should note - 
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planet’s “lungs”. President Sarney’s Army Minister, General 
Leonidas Pires Goncalves, reacted sharply to “that tiresome 
grinding on and on” about the degradation of the rainforest. 
Fabio Feldman, a federal legislator elected from Sao Paulo 
ón an envirdnmenfal ticket, replied that “our military still 
see ecologists as subversives and part ofa conspiracy against 
Brazil”. Ho stated that this thinking is typical of the Brazilian 
military and added that it “is alone in this”. 
According to one estimate, Mendes’ movement saved 
three million hectares of forest since the mid-1970s. It 
further credibility when Chico Mendes was given the 
Global 500 Award in 1987 for environmental protection by 
the United Nations Environment Programme (UNEP). Asa 
result of his successful grassroots efforts, Mendes also 


. forged links with environmental activists outside Brazil. 


A spate of biographies have been written on Chico Mendes 
commenting on his political philosophy and movement. To 
some biographers he was “an extramely radical political 
militant” who had strived “for popular control of the means 
of production and distribution of forest commodities”. To 
others he wes simply aclandestine affiliate of the “Maoist 
guerrilla” faction of the Communist Party of Brazil (PCdoB). 
And more extreme portrayals have described him as “a 
revolutionary” and “a radical labour leader”. Whatever may 
be the merit in these different characterisations of Chico 
Mondes, one aspect which is not disputed is that his philosophy 
“had the cancrete elements of a socialist ecology—the only 
ecology that can save the Amaron and its inhabitants”. $ 





that unlike Sultan Mahmud and Aurangzeb he did 
not destroy religious shrines of the other faiths—. 
but also in the fact that under his rule and that of 
his early successors western India witnessed a 


-men from the lower orders rose'to high positions 
under the state. 


Independent India was able to start on a cléan 
slate. There was a break in the Indian state system 
and the natiorial freedom movement- neither 
accepted the Hindu dharma-shastra nor the shariat 
as the basic law. In fact these orthodox systems 
had no influence on India’s Constitution. The only 
Indian tradition it accepted was the doctrine of 
pluralism, of many paths to the Truth. The 
Constitution-makers created a Union which could 
comprehend India’s väst and rich diversity. They 
rejected a unitary Centre and had a flexible 
mechaniam for creating new States to satisfy regional 
aspirations. 


+ ` : 
THE -Constitution’s Preamble promised political, 
economic and social justice. It created a common - 
and equal citizenship. Every adult citizen could 
exercise his right to vote. He could aspire to the 
highest offices under the state. It rejected the 
concept ofa state religion, of a state wedded to one 
faith. It promised to safeguard the interests of all 
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minorities: religious, linguistic, social and ethnic. 
It abolished untouchability and prohibited sex 
discrimination. 


It guaranteed absolute religious liberty: Article 


14 ensured equality before the law, Articles 15 and 
16 promised equality of opportunity. But the 
Constitution-makers knew that in an unequal 
society, equality ofopportunity would be an empty 
promise unless it was coupled with the doctrine of 
special opportunities for the deprived and the 
socially handicapped, that is, what in the United 
.. States is called reverse discrimination. 

Article 19 gave the Indian people the right to 
different freedoms: of expression, of association 


and, above all, the right to practise any profeasion - 


or carry on any occcupation, trade or busineess, 
dealing a shattering blow tochaturvarnayamm, to 


the system of four varnas which confined people to 


_ Under thesystem of our secular democracy any 
person, no matter what his or her religious faith or 
caste or sex, can become the President, Prime 
Minister, Vice-Preaident, Speaker, Vice-Chairman 
of the Rajya Sabha, Governor, Chief Minister, 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court and High 
Court, Ambassador and so on. And this has not 


`. been an idle promise. A galaxy of men and women 


belonging to different religious faiths have in actual 
fact filled these great offices of the state. 

It is a pity that LK. Advani should for petty 
electoral gains denigrate and ridicule this noble 
edifice. May I humbly invite him to delineate the 
alternative constitutional edifice of his Hindu 
rashtra? Will he haye two classes of citizenship, 
first class for Hindus and. second class for non- 
_ Hindus? Will he restrict the office of the President 

or Prime Minister or Chief Justice and so on to 

Hindus, preferably Brahmins and Thakurs? 
- Let him tell us what kind of a polity he would 
like to have. In Pakistan the Muslims fanatics are 
trying to erect a state founded on the Shariat as 
the basic law. Will Advani like to replace India’s 
Constitution by a Constitution based on Manusmriti? 
Advani talks a lot about ‘appeasement of 
minorities. Yet in 1977 he subscribed to a manifesto 
which acknowledged the existence of discrimination 
against the minorities. Has the situation of Muslims 
and other minorities changed so much in terms of 
education, employment in the government 
departments, publicsector undertakings and soon 
in the last fourteen years? 


+ 
I will only take Uttar Pradesh where the BJP has 


recently formed a government. The following was 


categories of services and the field of literazy and 


: the representation of the Muslims in the varioys o 


education in that province as brought out by the‘ 
Premier G.B. Pant in his addres to the Press ~ 


Consultative Committee on January 11, 1639: 
The MusHms form about 14 per cent of the population and 

_ the non-Hindus and non-Muslims five per cent. The rest 
may be taken to be Hindus who form about85 per oent of 
the whole. There is hardly any service, excepting one 
here or there, in which one oan say with any justifiontion 
that any minority is not represented adequately... You 
will find from those statements that generally the 
Muslim represented in services is far in excess of what it 
should be on the population basis. Take, for exanple, 

. some important services. In the Provincial Executive 
Service the Hindus are 52.5 per cent and Muslims 39.6, 
among the tahsıldars Hindus 54.9 and Muslims 43.6; - 
among naib tahsildars Hindus 55.9 and Muslims 41 1;in ` 
the Provincial Judicial Service Hindus 72 and Muslims 
25; among Deputy Superintendents of Police Hindus 56 
and Muslims 28; among Police Inspectors Hindus 46.4 
and Muslims 30; among Sub-Inspectors Hindus 542 and ' 
Muslims 43.8; among Head Constables Hindus 35.5 and 
Muslim 64.4; in the UP Agricultural Serwice, Class I, 
Hindus 64 and Muslims 21; in the UP Agricultural Ser- 
vice, Clase II, Hindus 76 and Muslims 12; in the Subordi- 
nate Agricultural Servio» Hindus 73 and Muslims 25; 
among Veterinary Inspectors Hindus 24 and Muslims 52; 
-among Veterinary Assistant Surgeons Hindus 36 and 
Muslims 58; among Garetted Officers of the Cooperative 
Department Hindus 62.5 and Muslims 37.5; in the UP ° 
Forest Services Hindus 57 and Muslims 19; among Forest 
Rangers Hindus 80.5 and Muslims 18.5 and anong 
Deputy Rangers Hindus 74.4 and Muslims 25; among 
Assistant Excise Commissioners Hindus 57 and Muslims 
14; and among Excise Inspectors Hindus 66 and Muslims 
81; in the UP Educational Service, Class I, out of 15 Dosts 
four are held by Muslims... Now I come to the educat.onal 
field. Here again in our Province the average of literacy 
among Muslims is higher than among the Hindus. The 
number per mile of Muslim literates aged 5 years and 
over was 59 in 1931 and of Hindus 54, against 43 ard 39 
respectively in 1921, and the number of similar Muslim 
literates in English per 10,000 was 81 and of Hindus 47 
against 50 and 29 respectively in 1921... in fact that total 
number of Muslims scholars receiving education i va- 
rious classes of schools and colleges was, at the end cf the 
year 1986-37, 4.2 per cent of their population and Hindus 
3.2 per cent, I am happy over this. I would like them to 
make still greater progress. (Dr Rajendra Prasad Corres- 
pondence and Select Documents, Vol. 8, pp. 254-254) 
The Muslims completely lost their preponaerance 


~~ 


as a result of partition and the mass migration of . 


the Muslim intelligentsia to Pakistan. But a new 
class of educated Muslims has arisen in UP. Now 
what is the relative position of the Musl_ms in 
various categories of Provincial Service and in the 


area of literacy and education? Let Advani and 4 


- Kalyan Singh give the latest figures in UP and 


prove their thesis of appeasement of the Muslim 
minority. The truth will come out if they do that. 
The VHP-RSS activists sometimes talk about 
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Muslims not practising family planning. They 
rouse fears about the Hindus being outnumbered 


/L.by the Muslims. Do they want to suggest that 


Hindus should have large families or that compulsion 
should be applied? Have they forgotten that they 
had mede common cause with the Muslim organi- 
satione against compulsory sterilisation in 1977? 
No Muslim has told me that limitation of the size 
of family is against the Quran or the Islamic 
religion. As a matter of fact educated Muslims and 
even Roman Catholics have taken to family planning. 
Spread of education and enlightenment are bound 
to produce their long-term effect. 

Only one question of Advani remains, namely 
that while the state of secular India does not 
hesitats to modify Hindu law it dares not touch the 


sae law. This needs to be answered. 


+ 


IT was the Hindus who were agitating for the 
codificetion of Hindu law, among them the great 
scholar, Mahamahopadhyaya P.V. Kane, the author 
of a monumental work on dharma shasira. When 
Dr Ambedkar sought to pilot the Bill through the 
provisional Parliament, no less a person than 
President Rajendra Prasad opposed its hasty 
enactment. He wanted it to be taken up only after 
a general election. The Congress won a two-thirds 
majority in the Lok Sabha and the Jana Sangh, 
which denounced the Hindu Code Bill as being 
inimical to Hindu dharma, won three seats. The 
group cf Bills became law. 

The justification for this nEtement was that 
Hindu opinion favoured it. Now it is a fact that no 
opinion has been built for a progressive alteration 
of Muslim Personal Law, not to speak ofa common 
manda-ory Code relating to marriage, divorce and 
inheritance. It should be noted that an Optional 
Code exists in the form of the Special Marriage and 
Indian Succesaion Act. Since Advani’s party never 
supported the reform of the Hindu Personal Law, 
nay actively opposed it, his party, I feel, is scarcely 
qualified morally to take up the cause of a mandatory 
Commen Code. ` 

Similarly, I must state here that Chief Justice 
Chandrachud in deciding the Shah Bano case on 
the basis of the Criminal Procedure Code had no 
business to deliver a provocative lecture on the 
politicians’ lack of will and courage’ the matter 
of implamenting the Directive Principle of State 


APolicy on a Common Civil Code. He could have 


given his decision without doing this. After all not 





1 


much courage was in evidence in his decisions 
during the Emergency. 

As to the Directive Principle, it would not be out 
of place toremind Chandrachud and his colleagues 
on that Bench that there are Directive Principles 
such as say, 47 which speak of prohibition of 
intoxicating drinks. I have not known these judges 
showing much zeal and fervour in demanding 
implementation of these principles. Why then single 
out the most difficult one and why give arrogant 
sermons on political courage? Will not a little 
humility be in order? 


+ 


TO return to the issue of the Common Code. I 
remember that Guru Golwalkar had some time 
before his death strongly supported the principle 
of the state’s non-interference in the matter of 
personal laws. I do not subscribe to that principle. 
Tam against imposing a Common Code because the 
kind of reforms which the Hindu society needs are 
different from the reforms which the Muslim 
community needs. The Hindus were always 
polygamous. Readers of the Old Testament know 
that the Jews also were not monogamous. Islam 
only restricted polygamy to four wives; it did not 
ban it. Advani should please note that the mono- 
gamous form of marriage has its roots in Christianity. 
It also accords with the conscience of humanity in 
our day and time. 

As for the Muslims, the needed reforms are 
being enacted in several Muslim countries. The 
Muslim representatives should be invited to 
formulate progreasive changes in the Muslim 
Personal Law in the matter of polygamy, unilateral 
divorce and so on. If they do not come forward with 
such a draft within a specific period of time, the 
state should go ahead with its own Muslim Personal 
Law Amendment Bill and get it enacted. The 
Congress policy of pampering the reactionary and 
orthodox Muslims as against the progressive 
elements has led to preservation of the unjust 
status quo inthe matter of polygamy and one-sided 
divorce and also perpetuation of backwardness 
among Muslims in the matter of education, scientific 
advance, employment and entrepreneurship. What 
is even more baneful, it has produced an explosive 
reaction among the Hindus, in the form of an 
aggressive and militant movement which threatens 
not only the stability of the state but the foundations 
of national unity and secular demoncracy. E 

(Courtesy: The Hindustan Times) 
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POLITICAL NOTEBOOK 
Gorbachev 


¢ are heirs of a great civilisation, 
endit ie up to each and every one 
of us to see that it is reborn.” 

Thoee were the parting words of 
Mikhai. Sergeyevich Gorbachev to his 
people >n December 25 as he stepped 
down from the post of President of the 
USSR thus ending not only seven momen- 
tous years of his stewardship of the 


Soviet Union but also sixtynine years of- 


the exietence of the multinational state 

Inhisresignation Mikhail Gorbachev 
has once again created history. He haa 
become the first President of the Soviet 
Union to honourably lay down office. All 
Soviet Presidents preceding him had 
either ramained in power till their death 
or were removed in disgrace. Despite 
the dernise of the Soviet Union today 
this aspect of the civilisational trans- 
formation of Soviet society, a direct 
attribute of the changes Gorbachev 
himself set in motion, adds a new 
dimension to the departure of Gorbachev, 
the arenitect of perestrotka, from the 
country’s political centre-stage in the 
Kremlin. 

Gorbachev has, of course, been forced 
to step down due to a conspiracy of 
circumstances in which the coup 
engineered by some of his closest 
associates last August played a decisive 
role. And he has not concealed his concern 
and apprehensions over the functioning 
of the so-called Commonwealth of 
Indeperrlent States, the entity to succeed 
the can-ralised Soviet power. He tried 
his bes; to preserve the Union in a 
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substantially modified form, but when 
he failed to convince the republican 
leaders of the efficacy of his proposal, it 
was evident that he would have to quit. 
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Gorbachev This became abundantly clear after the 
SC: Alma Ata meet on December 21 when 

3 “Without Even the Fig leaders of eleven of the twelve constituent 
aat : Union Republics agreed to embark on 

5 LI Peng Visit Comparing the Commonwealth experiment (which 
1894 with 1954 ; ensures a loose coordination in specific 
Mora oina ANANA CNATSE areas like defence relating to control 

See Tne Banaras Puota over the 27,000 nuclear warheads on 
aul Soviet soil but precludes the operation 

2 eal eee of any Central authority). It was 
eee transparent that they were reflecting 

i cca the people’s mood conditioned by the 
Surendra J Patel spontaneous ardent desire to break free 

i5 Fiji: Institutlonalleed Racial | 2f Sl! fetters and obligations after several 


decades of highly regimented, authori- 


Discrimination s ; 
Shanti Sadiq Ali tarian, centralised rule. 
23 Reglonal Dispartties In With his vision, sagacity and foresight 
Yugoslavia Gorbachev realised that it would be simply 
KRG Nair impossible to change the republican 


leaders’ attitude to the issue at this 
stage. And yet he stuck to his position on 
the subject without adopting a confron- 
tationist posture. While reiterating his 
personal opinion about the unviability 
of the Commonwealth and insisting ona 
referendum (on the lines of the one 
undertaken last April when an over- 
whelming majority of the populace had 
opted for retention of the Union) on the 
issue, he promised to see that the 
Commonwealth brought about concord 
among peoples and heightened reforms. 

Many oversimplistic evaluations of 
Gorbachev are being made in thè wake 
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I feel proud that 1 have been boru in this age, I know that it 
must take time before we can adjust our minds toa condition 


To our Readers .... 


which is not only new, but almost exactly the opposite of the 


old. Let us announce to the world that the light of the morning 
has come, not for entrenching ourselves behind barriers, byt 
for meeting in mutual understanding and trust; never for 
nourishing a spirit of rejection, but for that glad acceptance 
which carries in itself giving out of the best that we have. 


Clebeinaih ens 





of his exit He is being charged with having destroyed 
the USSR and socialism in the Soviet land in a bid to 
conceal the source of discord. Stalinism. Actually 
Gorbachev has given a new basis for the independent 
existence of the republics that constituted the Soviet 
state That is intertwined with the concepts of democracy 
and freedom bereft of the old Czarist (and subsequent 
Stahnist) colonising approach He has also laid the 
foundations for the transition from Stalinist (fascist) 
lawlessness to a law governed civil society. And in the 
process he has endowed Mary’s w ords—"communism is 
the complete return of man to himself as a social 
thuman) being, . areturn. accomplished within the 
entire wealth of previous development. . Communism, 
a fully developed naturalism, equals humanism”-—with 
new form and content, This he has achieved by discarding 
Stalinism's inhuman caricatures of “communism” and 
“socialism” which have little in common with what the 
founders of scientific socialism had conceived and 
propagated. 

As a colossus of the twentieth century who changed 
the face of the world with historiestrides in eliminating 
nuclear weapons, ending confrontation and burying the 
Cold War (including the temperament generated in 
conditions of siege and hastility), Gorbachev's contribution 
to civilisation will forever be remembered by a grateful 
humanity But what about hia stature at home? His 
current “unpopularity” within the Sowet Union that 
the Western media is widely circulating cannot eclipee 
the acclaim he has won from broad sections of the Soviet 
intelligentsia well aware of the superhuman tasks he 
had taken upon himself (something which this writer 
found in Moscow last month! One of the highly respected 
radicals, Academician Stanislav Shatalin, had only a 
year and a half ago lauded Gorbachev for “carrying out 
on the whole the only reahstic programme for the 
salvation of genuine socialism and of our country” 
Those in India who denounce him for having abandoned 
socialism, dissolved the CPSU and broken up the Soviet 
Union are unable to grasp the essence of Gorbachev's 
glorious struggle to revive the humanist kernel of 
socialism (that has not yet been irreparably damaged 
by the Stalinist depradations', Beyond the restricted 
confines of class struggle he sought to guarantee the 
real elimination of man’s alienation from society, one of 
the basic objectives of Marxism that Stalin and his heirs 
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had succeeded in defeating in a large measure. The 
lowering of the hammer and sickle emboesed red flag 
from atop the Kremlin cannot obliterate this truth 
behind Gorbachev’s line of thinking and activities. He, 
has remained to this day a prominent member of th 

“shestedesiatniks”, the “generation of the sixties” tha 
unfolded the idea of socialism with a human face under 
the impact of Nikita Khrushchev’s memorable de- 
Stalinisation campaign. 

- While projecting his country’s relevance in the 
contemporary global scene Gorbachev never allowed 
Indo-Soviet ties to be relegated into the background, 
something his successor needs to fully comprehend. 
India remained the only developing state close to the 
USSR throughout the Gorbachev period. That he signed 
the Delhi Declaration for a Nuclear Weapons Free and 
Non-Violent World is of immense significance in the 
light of his endeavours to enrich Indo-Soviet friendship 
(visible even during our External Affaire Minister's 
talks with him in Moscow in November 1991). 

While on a holiday in Yalta in August 1990 Mikhail 
had told his wife, Raisa: 

We've got the most difficult tıme ahead of us There i is 

going to be political fighting political squabbles... it’s 

very alarming . You see, it will inevitably affect the 
economic situation and the solution of our economic } 
problems Our super-problem today ıs that we mustnt |, 
give in to the conservatives: we would never get out of 
that But we mustn't surrender the fate of the country 
and its future to cowboys They would ruin everything. 

Weshallcarry on step by step Perhaps not every step will 

be the right one, they won't all hit the target But they 

have to be taken! 

Those prophetic words not only bring out Gotais 
principled approach and unique objectivity, revealed 
best at the time of the coup exactly a year later, they 
also acquire a deeper meaning in the critical and uncertain 
phase through which the Soviet republics are Pasing at 
the moment 

The Gorbachev era has ended for the pei But 


Gorbachev and Gorbachevism continue to live. With his 


undiminished resolve to remain in public life he will go 
on exerting enormous influence on the course of events 


_ in his country and the world. 


For all his inadequecies and shortcomings, Gorbachev's 
vision and philosophy will endure the vicissitudes of the 
current Soviet turmoil. 

December 26 S.C. 
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Here are two items published in two leading newspapers last week exploring the claim of our 


Finance Minister that all the economic reforms have been indigenously worked out. Praful Bidwai 
in The Times of India (December 18, 1991) has examined the Memorandum of Economic Policies, 
whtle S. Sankar in Indian Express Deena 19, 1991) has scrutinised the Narasimham 


Commussion report. 


IMF Style and Script 


-ust who drafted the Memorandum on Economic. 


Policies and the covering letter submitted by the 
government to the IMF on August. 27 and placed in 
Parliament on Monday? 

Of course, Dr Manmohan Singh, thé Finance Minister, 
whose signature the document bears. Yet the question 
can beraised in view of extensive American, as aguinst 
habitual British, usage in the construction, style and 
spelling deployed in the language ‘of the draft. 

Consider the following: 

k Taroughout the text, “programme” (not related to 
compuzers) is spelt “program”. 

* “Centrepiece” ‘becomes 
“kilomatres” becomes “kilometers”. 

* The normal Indian way of writing the financial 
year (that is, 1992-98) is ‘replaced by the standard 
American form (1992/98) and “per cent” by “percent”. 


“centerpiece” and 
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k The all-American “minimize”, “liberalize”, ‘and ' 


—Editor 


“rationalize” replace their more common Indian ` 
counterparts terminating in “se”. 

This is not a matter of spelling along, nor is it 
explained by someone using a US made typewriter/ 
computer with an American “spell-check program”. 

Much more probably, ifnot certainly, the draftaman 
is an American or a person who habitually uses specifically 
American English—unlike Dr Singh, or most Sihar 
Indian officials and Ministers. ' 

That might explain why expressions such as the 
following are used thoughout the text: 

x “In addition the Government will consult with (not 
mérely consult) the Fund...”" i 

* “the Government requests an 18-month stand-by 
arrangement in an amount (a charactaristically US 
expression) equivalent to SDR 1,656 million.” ` 

* “a number of.. items had to be exclusively channelled 
(“canalized”) through specified public sector agencies”. 

This is the original version, evidently meant to 
explain the equivalence between the US expression 
“channelled” and the standard bureaucratic Indian 

term (“canalised”). : 

* The memorandum 
repeatedly notes synonyms 
between Indian and US 
forms. Thus it explains— 
something that Dr Singh 

: would find quite unncessary 
to do—the meaning of 
““dearness allowance”, a 
common expression in this ' 
country, by placing the term 
in brackets after “provision 
for cost-of-living increases”. 


instances of the American 
influence on the style: “Cash 
export subsidies on new - 
shipments are extended...” 

“Understandings” were 
reached. “targeted buildup 
in gross official...” Andlast, 
‘but not least, “Attachment” 
instead of: “Annexure”. or 
“Enclosure” alongwith’ he 
oes letter. 





Here are some more - 





Copying from the World Bank 





hose opinions do the report on the financial sys- 

tem submitted by the Narasimham Commission 
reflect? Is the report a product of the collective thought 
of the eminent personalities who constituted the panel? 
Or is it just an elaboration of the recommendations 
made by the World Bank in its confidential document-— 
‘India: Financial Sector Report’? 

A senior Finance Ministry official, when contacted, 
felt it would be an insult to the intelligence of the panel 
members to say they were influenced by the World 
Bank report. However, there are striking similarities 
both in the diagnosis and prescriptions made by the 
panel and the Bank. 

The Narasimham panel included economists, adminis- 
trators, professors, some of whom, incidentally, had a 
long innings both in the government and the International 
Monetary Fund-World Bank. 

A para by para comparison brings out how these 
great men on the panel and their counterparts in the 
Bank thought alike. 

World Banks Reduce the budget deficit and start 
lowering the cash reserve and statutory liquidity 
requirements (SLR) with the objective of bringing the 
combined ratio down to 30% in three years and 
subsequently moving to market-determined interest rates 
onGovernment debt... 

Panel: In the line with the Government’s decision to 
reduce the fiscal deficit to a level consistent with macro- 
economicstability, the SLR (should) be brought down in 
a phased manner to 25% over a period of about five 
years, starting with some reduction in the current year 
iteelf...The committee proposes that the Reserve Bank 
consider progressively reducing the cash reserve ratio 
from its present high level. 

World Bank: Recategorise immediately commercial 


farmers, thusreducing 
the priority sector lend- 
ing target to about 20%. 
Reduce further the prio- 
rity sector lending tar- 
get to 10% m three years. 


dit programmes should 
be phased out. The com- 
mittee proposes that 
the priority sector be 
redefined to comprise 
the small and marginal 
farmer, the tiny sector 
of industry, small 
business and transport 
operators... The credit 





, Spe. 
and syntax. But I did not type 
it, sir. It came from the World 
Bank for your signature. 
Courteay. R K Locman in The Tunes of India 
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Panek Directed cre- - 


target for this redefined priority sector should henceforth 
be fixed at 10% of the aggregate credit. 

World Bank: Rationalise, introduce flexibility in or 
liberalise immediately the following interest rates: 
export loans and mortagages and accept the Agricultural 
Credit Review Committee recommendations 
concessional lending rates. 

Panel: Thecommittee is of the view that the present 
structure of the administred interest rates is highly 
complex and rigid. It proposes that interest rates be 
further deregulated so as to reflect emerging market 
conditons...Concesaional interest rates should be phased 
out, 

World Bank: Allow competition by easing private 
sector entry and expansion, 

Panek There should not be any difference in treatment 
between public sector and private sector banks. There 
(should) be no bar to new banks in the private sector 
being eet up. 

World Bank Allow greater financial and operational 


Panel: It is neceesary to work out a scheme for auto- 
nomy of the financial institutions, enabling them in the 
process to distance themealves from the Government in 
matters of internal administration. 

World Bank: Inthe medium term introduce floating 
interest rates based on a market determined prime rate. 

Panel: The medium term objective should be to 
move towards market determined interest rates. 

World Bank: Further recapitalise commercial banks 
after internal restructuring and reorganisation to BIS 
standards, perhaps through private sector participation. 

Panek The capital ratios of Indian banks are generally 
low and some banks are seriously undercapitalised. 
The BIS standard seeks to measure capital adequacy as 
the ratio of capital to riak weighted assets. It is necessary 
that banks in India also conform to these standards in 
a phased manner. 

World Banke Consortium arrangements need to be 
changed at the federal and state levels to allow commercial 
banks to do more term lending on their own. 

Panel: Consortium Jending should be dispensed 
with, and in its place, a system of syndication or 
participation in lending should be introduced. 

World Bank: In spite of tremendous growth in the 
19808, capital markets display a numberof problems 
The Government may want to consider decontrolling 
share issue prices and legislation is passed to make 
Stock Exchange Board of India eas Oe 
agency. SEBI would then establish stronger standards 
in the primary and markets to ensure better 
information disclosure as well as adequately capitalised 
and ethical market participants. 

Panel: There should be substantial and speedy 
liberalisation of the capital market. We recommend 
that the SEBI formulate a set of prudential guidelines 
designed to protect the interests of investor... SEBI 
should function more as a market regulator to see that 
the market is operated on the basis of well laid down 
principles and conventions. ] 


~ 
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i LI PENG VISIT 


Comparing 1991 with 1 954 


| ' MIRA SINHA BHATTACHARJEA 


he visit of Chinese Prime Minster Li Peng 

T has raised no dust: it has neither generated 
a new optimism nor has it caused any great 
disappointment. It went as expected. Yet in their 
own rather uncharismatic ways the two leadéra 
did cut down to serious consideration of bilateral 
issues and global futures. 

Many factors had augured well for this visit. 
There was, for instance, leas initial reservation in 
both countries than there had been in 1988 when 
Raji” went to Beijing, about the imperatives and 
the possibilities of carrying forward the process of 
normalisation. There was also the shared and 
urgent realisation that the profound changes under- 
way in.the international system had thrown up 
challanges that had to be met and opportunities 
that need to be seized. In this changed context, the 
old femiliar refrain that India and China together 
account for some 40 per cent of the world’s population 
and should play an important. role in their region 
and the world, began to take on new relevance. 

Bet, unlike in 1964, the unresolved bilateral 
probl=ms cast a long’shadow blurring possible 
strategic commonality. The slow pace of normali- 
sation in the three years since the Rajly visit 
offered proof, if proof be needed, that the border 
issue and the question of the status of Tibet waquld 
conticue to haunt India-China relations until finally 
resolved. , 

Yer these two issues were not placed high on the 


` apenca for the Prime Ministerial talks. Premier Li 


in an interview to HK. Dua, editor of The Hindustan 
Times, left it explicitly to his Indian hot to raise 
the matter for discussion. This has been the Chinese 
positicn since the famous or infamous Deng package 
was withdrawn about the time of the Rajiv visit, 

follow:ng what the Chinese take to be the unsettling 
of the post-1962 status quo on the border. Since 
then the Chinese have argued that there are now 
two problems instead of one in the eastern sector of 
the bcundary; that India bears the responsibility 


' for restoring the original status quo, that the Deng 


package therefore is dead; that the initiative for 
making a substitute proposal lies with India. 
The Indian side appears to be fully aware of the 


$ re t 
inflexibility of the Chinese stand, sems to welcome 
the withdrawal of the Deng package, and is willing 
to take the initiative in the matter. Such initiative 
in keeping with the 1988 decision to upgrade the 
discussion to the political level, has first to move 
the Indian position away from the rigid unproductive 
claims based on dubious legal and historical 
documents to the more flexible realms of discussion. 

+ Somewhere along the way since then, some 


` rethinking has gone on. This was reflected in the 


speech made by Narasimha Rao at his banquet for 


‘the visiting Premier. It was he not his guest who 


spelt out the criteria for finding a “fair, reasonable 
and mutually acceptable solution to the border 
problem. These criteria included taking into account 
historical data, tradition and custom, and also 
present realities”, within the “framework of national 
interests and sentiments of both sides”. Significantly, 
no mention .was made of legal claims. What was 
surprising, however, was the absence of even a 
passing reference to geographical principles or 
geographic features, which cannot realistically be 


“ignored. 


Despite this changed Indian approach, some 
disagreement undoubtedly persists. Premier Li 
did not respond directly to these criteria. He did, 
however, repeat the Chinese commitment to the 
MUMA principle which he later explained as 
meaning “respect for history” and for the status 
quo. In the coded language that both sides adopt, 
the difference appears to be over the Indian under- 
standing of “present realities” and the Chinese 
insistence on the “status quo” or the pre-1986 
ground position. + 

This assumption is further strengthened by the 
weeding of the communique which reads: 

The two sides agreed to maintain peace and tranquillity 


in the area along the Line of Actugt Control pending a 
final settlement of the boundary question (italics mine). 


This clumsy phrase can only convey that there 
is no agreement on where such a lineruns, but that 
both sides are anxious not to let this disagreement 
become confrontational. Perhaps the new guidelines 
reportedly given to the Joint Working Group and 
its empowerment “to initiate propbsal for the earliest- 
aes solution to'the boundary question”, will 








lead to a closing of this-vital gap in the enrnee 
of the two sides. 


pi o 


THE second issue—that of the status of Tibet— 


was somewhat deliberately put on the agenda of’ 


the summit by the Chinese Ambassador tò- New 
Delhi, just days before the arrival of his Premier. 
The Chinese anxiety on Tibet has been enlarged in 
the recent past. Since the Dalai Lama received the 
Nobel prize, Western Governments have begun to 
upgrade his visits to the official level. President 
Bush, it will be recalled, received the Dalai Lama 
in the White House—but through the side door. 
There is a growing and widespread sympathy for 
the Tibetan cause and for the denial of human 
rights within Tibet. 


Other developments have added to China’s 


concerns. One is the Dalai Lama’s withdrawal of 
the Strasbourg Proposals of 1985 by which he was 
prepared to accept autonomy within the framework 
of the People’s Republic, leaving to Beijing matters 
relating to defence and foreign affairs. This could 
imply that he will now ask for full independence. 
This is probably why the Chinese Premier in his 
address to a select audience on Decdmber 13, 
declared his willingness to hold discussions with 
the Dalai Lama on any matter short of the demand 
for independence. Another is the sympathy expres- 
sed by leading Chinese dissidents for the Tibetans, 
The most recent to do so was Dai.Qing whd' was 
arrested during the recent visit of Secretary of 
State Baker to Beijing. 

In insisting that India repeat the Rajiv formula 
on Tibet in the Joint Conimunique, by adding its 
“concern about the continued activities in India by 

‘some Tibetans against their motherland”, its decla- 
ration that “Tibet was an inalienable part of Chinese 


territory” and its opposition to any “attempt and ` 


action” aimed at bringing about the “independence 
of Tibet”, the Chinese showed their anxiety to have 
India at least uphold thestatus of Tibet. It was also 
a warning intended. for the Western world, 
particularly the United States, that they should 
refrain from intervention in Tibet. : 

All this gives rise to new problems for India 
despite its recognition of Tibet as a part of China. 
Tt will also be noted that the Indian leaders no 


or protest China’s non-fulfilment of the promise 
made in 1950 to uphold autonomy. 
There is, however, a large and sympathetic 


Tibet lobby in this country; there is the high 
esteem in which the Dalai Lama is held by Buddhists 
- and non-Buddhists alike; there is the growing 

interest of the outside world; and there is India’s 
own constitutional commitment to democracy and 
political pluralism and to safeguarding the rights 
and even identity of ethnic and minority peoples, 
It, therefore, has similar or somewhat parallel 
problems in Kashmir, Punjab and in other parts of 
this country as well. Since the Tibet issue promises’ 
to become more sensitive and active in the coming 
future with a greater fallout both domestically and 
internationally, India will have to determine and 
conduct its Tibet policy with the utmost care. 

Nevertheless, the shadow of Tibet fell across 
even the trade agreements that were concluded , 
during the visit. The long-awaited border trade 
agreement has turned out’to be limited. Only one 
trading mart will be opened at Pulan in the Tibetan 
autonomous region with its counterpart at Gunji 
in the Pithoragarh region of Uttar Pradesh, as 
compared to the six passes that were opened for 
cross border traffic in 1954. 

As far as can be ascertained, these kalag 


points are located in areas in the central sector (the 
least disputed of the three sectors) which are also . 


not areas of dispute. This precaution was perhaps 


both wise and necessary if additional complications : 


were not-to be added to the already sufficiently 
complex border problem. But it does mean that- 
border trade will probably be limited in. ‘scope. 

Moreover, traditional trade came to a halt almost, 
three decades ago when it was diverted internally 


on both sides of the border: When resumed it will . 


probably not adhere to the old patterns but will 
include new items of ‘greater relevance to the 
modernising economies. For the present, the decision 

ı to reopen border trade may have more pone 
than economic significance. 


+ 


THE three agreements signed during the visit 
were expected and have little novelty about them. 

The trade agreement isa follow-up to those of 1954 
and 19865. It remains restricted to traditional items. 


` The only new items added to the list are the import 


of newsprint from China and increased purchases 
of iron ore from India. Though both sides are eager 


to enlarge and diversify bilateral trade, scope for ' 


doing so appears tobe limited by thesimilar nature 
of their economies, by the lack of infrastructural 
(Continued on page 33) 
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anaras is perhaps one of the oldest cities in 
the world. It is also the spiritual capital of 


India a-fectionately described as the.city of Baba . 


Bhole Vishwanath or Shiva, and Yama, the god of 


‘death. “he devout pray that they embrace death. 


on the ghats of Varanasi to attain moksha. But our 
readersshould know that for the last few years this 
holy city has been breathing the poisonous fumes 
of obnoxious communalism. Communal riots have 
{been taking place here regularly and people are 
being n-assacred. Those against whom there is no 
personel enmity are butchered with such brutality 
that tocay this city of joy and peace is in a daze. 

At the time of the by-elections, within a period 
of five days riots broke out twice in the city. First 
on November 8 and then-again five days later. In 
the first riots five persons of one community were 
killed -rutally. In retaliation on November 13 
members of the other community, just before the 
clampirg of curfew, butchered the members of the 
first community with the same cruelty in a planned 
way. 

The first ‘riots broke out when the idol of Kali 
was being taken for immersion. The procession 
was carried under the supervision of the Navsangh 
Club of Shivanathpura Mohalla of the city. A few 
boys heading the procession were playing with 
fireworks and making noises, according to eyewitnes- 
sea. They were repeatedly asked over the microphone 
not to behave that way but they were not ready to 
listen. Adjoining Shivanathpura is the Muslim 
majority mohalla of Madanpura. As the procession 
entered Madanpura a few individuals objected to 
the boye playing with fireworks on the sides of the 
- road. This sparked off heated verbal exchanges 
and finelly into scuffling and physical blows. 

Suddanly violence electrified the whole atmo- 
sphere. Members of both the communities became 
charged with venomous energy. The police and 
activiste of the peace committees tried ta pacify 
both the-communities but by now both were beyond 


arguments. In between a few persons ran towards ` 


Godaulia from Madanpura, shouting at the top of 
heir voice that the other community had dragged 
into the streets their mothers and sisters of whom 
around fifty were missing. Hearing this members 
of a par-icular community started attacking the 
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The Banaras Riots 


ASHUTOSH 


persons belonging to the other community. : 
People were dragged out from the nearby cinema 
theatre and throughly beaten. up. Had good sense 


_ not prevailed upon the manager of the theatre the 


situation would have further deteriorated. Even 
then four died on the ‘spot. One died in hospital. 
The entire episode happened before a small group 
of policemen. In front of them two half-dead men 
were burnt by pouring liquor over their bodies as 
the murderers failed to get petrol and kerosene. 

Everyone was taken aback by this macabre. 
incident. Curfew was im immediately. Every- 
thing was alright till 2.44 PM of November 138. It 
seamed as if the situation had normalised. But 
suddenly by 2.45 PM individuals of one community 
came out in different groups from ‘the streets of 
Madanpura, carrying arms. They: pounced upon 
members of the other community who were pasing 
by. Within a few minutes nine were killed. Rioteara 
fled away only after the policé fired in the air. One 
of the victims, Ghanshyam Verma, narrated thus: 
He was riding a scooter. When a man crossed the 
road at a very slow pace, he was forced to slow 
down the scooter. Then two persons caught hold of 
him from behind and hammered his head with 
bricks. Another person stabbed his stomach nine 
times within a matter of seconds. Anyhow he was 
able to save his life by somehow managing to get 
himself freed from their clutches. 


+ 


EVERYONE was taken by Surprise by this incident 
as well; specially the police and the administration. 

Hardly had the DM, the SSP and the city SP left 
the place and reached Godaulla that this incident 
occurred. They returned with the police force on 
receiving information. Then began the search 
operations. The PAC wasstanding on either side of 
the road with guns and lathis. Suddenly a bomb 
-exploded near the city SP, Jivan Chand Pandey. It 
did not hurt Pandey. But this correspondent was 
told that just after this explosion the police knocked 
the door of Dr Anees, a known figure in the 
mohalla and a homeopath. As soon as Dr Anees 
came out the PAC men charged on him with their 
canes as if they were ordered to kill him. According 
to the police, the bomb was thrown from Dr Anees’ 
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house, though Pandey admitted that he neither 
saw Dr Anees nor any of his family members 
throwing it. Eyewitnesses did see someone on the 
roof. Here one point needs to be noted: Dr Anees 
was very popular in the police administration. All 
the higher officials used to visit his residence quite 
often. Minutes before this incident the DM, the 
SSP and the city SP were with him and a smiling 
Dr Anees had seen them off. Dr Anees cooperated 
with the police administration all along in their 
search and peace establishing operations in that 
area. Hence the natural question: what groes 
misdemeanour Dr Anees could have committed in 
the span of twenty minutes so as to result in the 
, police turning on him with such fury? 

According to Pandey, “Dr Anees ranked number 
one in the list of the communal elements after 
1977. Mohallawalas informed that Dr Anees was 
an activist. After November 8 he was very active in 
the area. His family members said that whenever 
anything like this happened in the area Dr Anees 
involved himself in maintaining peace and com- 
munal harmony in the mohaila. According to reliable 
sources, Dr Anees was working as a po-between for 
the police. Lower ranking police officials used to 
visit him so that (due to his closeness with the 
higher officials) he could, by using his influence, 
_ Tecommend them for better postings in the city. 

Sources further detailed that due to his reputation 
in the area the police took his help in controlling 
the situation after November 8 and on the day of 
the incident while seaing them off Dr anees assured 
them that ‘nothing will happen’. But riots still 
broke out and officials thought that Dr Anees had 
misled them deliberately. At this point it is but 
natural to ask why Dr Aneea was not arrested just 
after the riots on the first day itself if he was a 
communal element and why the police by taking 
his help provided legitimacy to a man who triggered 
off communal troubles. 

Dr Anees died the same night in police custody. 
His body was not handed over to his family. The 
police said that the family members wanted their 
relatives to be freed from jail unconditionally. The 
police also had the apprehension that law and 
order could further deteriorate. I was told that the 
Head of the Forensic Department, Dr C.V. Tripathi, 
was soght to be pressurised by the police adminis- 
tration for writing a doctored post-mortem report. 
But Dr Tripathi categorically refused to do so and 
certified that brain-haemorrhage due to heavy 
blows was the reason for the death. The DM hasset 
up a magisterial inquiry into this incident. The 


State Government too has ordered a judicial inquiry 
and this has worried the local BJP men. ° 

Dr Mohsin, the younger brother of Dr Anees, 
was also beaten black and blue by the policemen. 
The police forcibly entered his house by breaking 
the backdoor around 5.80 PM. His legs were broken 
by the police; though the police maintains that 
both the brothers were found injured at the same 
time on the road when the police lathi-charged the 
rioteers. According to the police, two Hindu women, 


“. Uma and Madhuri, and five children were recovered 


from his house. The police has doubts that they 
were held captive with some ulterior motives. In 
fact both the women were going to visit their 
brother on the occasion of bhaidooj. Then the riots 
took place. Madhuri told this correspondent: 

At that time a man oame and caught hold of the hand of 

one of the kids and started moving in a direction. We also 

followed him. That man (Dr Mohsin) took us to his’ house 
and shut the door. We were there for two hours. 

Meanwhile Dr Mohsin took photographs of us. Around 

5.30 PM the police coame there and we were safely 

escorted to cur homes. 

Both women were emphatic that “Dr Mohsin 
had saved our lives.” A one-and-a-halfmonth baby 
was also with them. 

Dr Mohsin, a diabetic patient, was taken to the 
Cantonment P.S. and badly beaten up. He was not 
given water for 32 hours. Lying on the bed in the 
BHU hospital Dr Mohsin asked: 

According to which religion and profession is saving a 

Hindu’s life a crime? 

Eighty per cent of his patients (almost all of 
them poor) are Hindus and he does not charge any 
consultation fee. He is a homeopath. 

This correspondent was told that one Mrs 
Mithilesh, SHO of Laksha P.S., had visited Uma 
and Madhuri four times since the incident on the 
bhaidooj day. According to mohallawalas, she was 
preasurising those women to change their statement, 
and that she had been told not to visit them 
further. 


+ 


THE police account of the November 8 riots described 
them as spontaneous while the riots of November 
13 were planned. There is absolutely no doubt 
about the planning that went into the incidents of 
November 13 but the ‘spontaneous’ theory of the 
previous day’s events can be accepted only after 
close scrutiny. 

Reliable sources did say that everything was not 
well in the Navsangh Club under whose banner 
the idol procession took place. The club was in the 
throes of a power struggle. Presently the Congrese 
sympathisers have control over the club whereas 
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Blatantly Communal 


or the last few years the UP newspapers have 
been blamed for their communal bias. They 
have’ been charged with communal reporting and 


taking sides. In October and November 1990 they ` 


were seen virtually behaving as mouthpieces of the 
BJP end the VHP, say many experts. A committee 
headed by the late Hindi poet-journalist, Raghuvir 
Sahai was set up to inquire into these charges under 
the directive of the Press Council. The Committee did 
find that there was some truth in the charges. ' 

In the latest riota too two Hindi and two Urdu 
regioral newspapers could not maintain journalistic 
object-vity. Swatantra Bharat and Bharatdoot did 
meet the communal challenge and keep their tenor 
cool aad objective upto a point. As an illustration one 
examyple will be enough. Just after the riots on November 
18, tha police alongwith higher officials went to the 
residence of Nazeer Banarasi, called out his nephew 
Dr Anees and without any provocation around twenty 
policemen were let loose with their lathis and canes 
on him. That ultimately caused the death of Dr 
Anees according to his family. The entire incident 
happened in the presence of seven de lett oe 
tograp ers but only Swatantra Bharat and Bharatdoot 
reportad it prominently. The two main dailies 
deliberately blacked out the publication of the news. 

After the death of Dr Anees in police custody, the 
arrest of his brother, Dr Mohsin, by the police too 
went unreported by these two newspapers. Nazeer 
Banarasi’s family is known not only in the area but 
the whale of Banaras. The only news which prominently 
figured in these dailies ing Dr Anees was the 
habeas corpus petition filed by his wife in the High 
Court -0 get the dead body of her husband. 

Talking on this subject a senior correspondent 
said: “If we did not publish news of the attack on Dr 
Anees then we algo did not publeih the fact that 
gunshota were fired from Dr Annes’ house.” Does this 
not mean that his newspaper conceals news from its 
readers repeatedly? 

Merabers of the other daily were belligerent: “What 


. the dissatiafied lot is composed of the BJP 
sym . Inthiscontext the Vice-President of 
the club Shambhu Nath Batul, said: - 
Til las: year the BJP and the VHP had control over the 
club but this year they were rejected by the club 
members. So this lot conspired to discredited the club. 
Acoording to their plans, they were walking ahead of the 
processeion. They were shouting Val Shri Ram’ and 
N playing with fireworks randomly which was objected to 
by the dub members. This ultimately caused the riots. 
The BJP members retorted that “this is a well- 
thought-out conspiracy to denigrate our BJP 
Government”. This view was also endorsed by the 
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. ig in this affair? Absolutely nothing.” It means that 


calling out someone and wantonly beating him up 


. with canes and the subsequent death of the person in 


police custody is not news for their newspaper. 

On the other hand a gentleman objected why 
Swatantra Bharat took a pro-Muslim stand. In fact 
as his other friend told me, none of. newspapers in 
Banaras waa neutral. If it ia conceded that there 
could be many reasons for blacking out news, then 
how can one explain rumoura becoming news? 
Incompetence? Or deliberate reporting to ke 
riote? Both these dailies reported prominently about 
underground tunnels, transmitters, etc. One story 
was that on the seventh day, people came out from 
the houses where there was no sign of life in the 
previous six days. They collected relief materials and 
again dispappeared and no one saw them for many 
days. When police officiala were contacted in this 
connection, this news could not be confirmed. Many 
policemen got irritated and said: “If you have found 
any euch person please let us know.” ; 

This correspondent: was told that some’ deal 
(unwritten, undeclared) had taken place between a 
few journalists and the administration. It was also 
said that one senior correspondent was instrumental 

in organising communal propaganda. He forbade a 
hoca to photograph the merciless bashing 
up of Dr Anees by the police. A few also named ‘an 
eveninger’s employee. Thess two persons, 


It is clear from this that the press world in the city 
had chosen to overlook the recommendations and 
reprimands of the Press Council against fanning 
communaliam. In fact they seemed more determined 
this time to continue their mission of propagating 
fear and malice. They were not ashamed of openly 
spreading the communal venom and resorting to 
tainted reporting, and felt fully protected by the 
powers-that-be in a way that had not been experienced 
in the past. o] 





former fiery student lager ofthe BHU, Ram Iqbal 
Singh: 


Biota are the brainchild of tha Congrees. They bave beai. 
doing so in the past to discredit their rivals. 


In fact the idol procession. was taken out on 
November 8 instead of November 5. Why? Batul 
failed to give a satisfactory reply. He only informed 
that the “worship ceremony was on the 6th and the 
6th. The seventh was prohibited day, that is; 
Thursday. So the procession was brought out on 
the 8th.” All the three days microphones were 


blaring. Why? 





It is worth mentioning that riots did not break 
out where the dispute occurred, rather they 
happened on the spot where ten-twenty people 
from the crowd rushed out shouting slogans. Was 
theircry only an emotional outburst or a part of the 
planned operation? Who were they? The police 


claims, however, that out of them nine have been ' 


identified and four arrested. 

A national daily from New Delhi published that 
gang war between two drug peddlers was the 
cause of the riots. This correspondent was told by 

_local people that undoubtedly under the protection 
of the police few drug peddlers are operating in the 
area. But they are very few in number and not 
powerful enough to organise themselves into a 
-tough mafia gang. Police accoynts revealed: that 
almost twenty people were involved in this business. 
They all belonged to one community and happened 
to be small time distributors of drugs. Earlier 
when one of them (Nizamuddin) was caught red- 


handed by the local people and handed over to the, 


police, no action was taken against him. The local 
sub-inspector was also gheraoced. Thereafter local 
inhabitants decided to put a poster in the mohalla: 
“Here drugs are sold in collaboration with and by 
permission of the police.” Sometimes in the past 
whenever any drug addict or drug peddler of a 
particular community was caught and beaten up 
by the members of the other community, it was 
sought to be to given a communal colour. It was 
also conveyed that-during riots such elements 
became very active (nothing more than that). Now 
the question is whether linking the riots with 
drugs without proper investigation is simply a 
coincidence or a deliberate attempt to provide an’ 
opportunity to a political party to defend itself in 
Parliament? i 


+ 


THIS area is also very famous for the Banarasi 
sari. Most of the weavers are Muslims but in past 
the traders were mostly Hindus. With the passage 
of time a few weavers too became traders and rich, 
which became a source of friction. These neo-rich 
try to purchase cheap labour on the basis of religion, 
blamed the members ofonecommunity. There was 
another complaint i in the area that these neo-rich 
pay more in comparison with the traders of the 
other community and conveniently manage to get 
land and house. By this way they get best of the 
things whereas the members of the other community 
could not do anything. This is also a valid reason for 
the personal enmity among the two communities. 
The police suddenly became very active after 
November 13. They raided and thoroughly searched 
the houses of one particular community. During 
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these police searches the members of the families 
were badly bashed up and harassed. A seventy 
year old woman said: Ttnajulm na karo ki Khuda 
ka Azab aa jay ' 

Here one e raise a pertinent point: in what 
capacity was Shrish Chand Dixit, the local MP and 
Chairman of the Kashi-Vishvanath Mukti Yagna 
Samiti, sean in the Police Control Room all the 
three days? As an MP or an ex-Director Gereral of 
Police? Why was he the only one allowed to move 
about freely in the curfew bound areas with two 
police escort jeeps, while after 19 days of the riots 
VP. Singh, Ajit Singh and Obaidullah Hashmi, 
the JD MP, were arrested when they tried to enter 
the same. areas? 

It wasthissame Dixit who had declared publicly 
in his election speech in Baniyabag on May 17 that 
if he was elected the Muslim houses wculd be — 
bulldozed. Throughout the elections he hac repea-' 
tedly been quoted as saying that he had bean sent 
to Kashi with a particular goal. What is th.s goal? 

Do Hinduvadi forces want to divert the attention 
of the public from Ayodhya to Kashi? Thess forces 
know one thing pretty well: they could not muster 
as much support from thé locals in Ayochya as 
they wished. And the public helped Mitrasen Yadav 
to win the 1989 elections there on the CPI ticket. 

Several allegations were levelled against two 
prominent representatives of the minority 
community: the city Mayor, Mohd. Swaleh Ansari, 
and the poet, Nazeer Banarasi. Thirtyone members 
of Swajeh Ansari’s family were arrested. Ansari is 
one of the few billionaires in eastern. UP. Earlier he 
was active neither in politics nor social work. He 
has been known as a Congress sympathise-. It was 
said that he managed to become the city N mee 
with his moneypower. This was a shock for th 
BJP. The BJP then tried to table-a no-confidence 
motion against him but in vain. The local 
Congressmen are also said to be not too happy with 
him because it is rumoured that he has direct 
accees to the High Command. 

Till November 13 he had been givirg preas 
releases in favour of one community. After the 
riots gf November 13 neither did he cond2mn the 
incidents nor did he sent any press releases, 
according to the local journalists. He has elso been' 
charged with frequently distributing money received 
through foreign sources. 

About Nazeer Banarasi, Jivan Chand Pandey 
said: “He was also one of the communas whose, 
name figured in the list.” Quite contrary to such 
sentiments, during conversations the Iccal DIGA 
Hanumant Prasad Mishra observed: “The history 
of the last one thousand years is responsible for the 
riots. India’s partition is also responsible.” | 
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South and GATT Negotiations 


Thay alst serve who only stand and want. 

J. Milton, ‘On His Blindness’ 

By the fifth Geo I, Chap. 27, the person who shall be 

convicted of enticing any artificer, of or in any of the 

manufacturers of Great Britain, to come unto any foreign 
parts, in order to practise or teach hus trade, is able, for 
the first offence, to be fined in any sum not exceeding one _ 
hundred pounds, and to three months’ nt... 

‘By the 2frd George, Chap. LIT, penalty for first offence was 
© increased to five hundred pounds and 12 months, and for 

the seccnd offence to 1,000 pounds and two years’ 

imprisoament. ¥ 

S Adam Smith, The Wealth of Nations, 

Vol. II, Chap. VII, p: 278 

T he bombs have become silent in the Gulf. 

Tkeir shrill, destructive noise is being taken 

up by the United States in its insistence on a “New 

World Order”. The Third World’s need for a “New 

International Economic Order” is now shunted to 

the sidelines. The tempdrary silence in the Uruguay 

Round of Negotiations, caused by the military 

intervention in the Gulf, will soon be broken. 

Pressure will then mount on the South countries to 

compromise in the Uruguay Round of Negotiations 
of the GATT. 

The cutcome of these 
to havea far- g, disasterous impact on the 
future Cevelopment of the South. The service sector 
(SS), trade related intellectual property- system 
(TRIPs), and trade related investment measures 
(TRIMs) have been readied as the spearheads of 
the United States’ attack on the South. This essay 
is devcted to the first of the trinity—the service 
sector. It reviews the major characteristics of the 
service sector and identifies the issues which are 
central to the future of North-South relations. 


I. The Service Sector on the World Stage ' 


s negotiations can be expected l 


The service sector has for long slumbered in the 


development process. Farmers, artisans, manufac- 
turere, miners—all have a common profeasional 
name. But the practitioners of the service sector 
(including courtiers, members of Parliament, 
bankers, barbers, economists and others) do not 
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even have a professional name. Are they to be 
called “servants”, as Milton in all humility professed, 
or “artificers” as Adam Smith termed them (see 
quotes above). They may be given a new name here 
“servicers”. Even when this new name is agreed to, 
its contents will have to be defined—a task which 
has so far proved difficult in the long negotiations 
of the Uruguay Round. 

The service sector in general was ignored by 
Smith, Marx and Keynes alike. It has bean brought 
to the forefront of world attention at Uruguay 
Round through the persistent pressure of the 
United States. Before we come to these negotiations, 
some of the main features of the service sector need 


‘to be quickly summarised. At least nine such 


ee may be singled out here: 

1. In sharp contrast tothe goods, services are invisible, 
non-sotreable, persibable. The service that is not 
performed is lost for ever. Its invisibility might have 
been one of the reasons for ite long neglect. 

2. The output of services ie tied to its producers. But, as 
underlined above, they do not even have a collective 
professional name. 

3. Thera has oana Aramaio vive in e levla 
of the service sector in gross national product (GNP) 
as well as in international trade. But the rise is not 
universal. It is most pronounced in the developed 
countries, but of marginal significances in the - 
developing countries except in several city-states and 
small countries. 

4. The most difficult’ item to measure in national 
accounting is the service sector, Its output is valued 
much hi in countries with high per capita incomes 
than ih those with lower ones. For instance, a barber's 
haircut or a teacher's teaching may not differ that 
much in their actual usefulness in a rich or a poor 
country. But their market value would be much 
higher in the rich country, and much lower in the poor 
one. Its productivity levels are thus difficult to 
compare across countries. 

. 5. This difficulty of measurement has been reflected in 
the lack of development of concepts and comparable 
statistical series over time and across countries. Wa 
do not, for instance, have even now a rudimentary 

~ presentation of the trade in the service sector in cross 
country and sector classification like the one which 
Folke Hilderdt developed for trade in goods for the 
League of Nations as early as 1933. 

6. Many service items are indeed non-tradable. Much of 
the service contribution of women in the households 
never enters the market stream. In consequence, it is 

' not incorporated into national accounting. There are 
several service activities which do not cross national 
frontiers—for example, administration, education, 
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health, domestic, transport, eto. These items, 
therefore, are treated as non-tradables outside the 
framework of international trade. 

7. Aunique feature ofthe service sector is that its output 
is tied to the physical presence of its performer. In 
consequence, when a service is to be exported, 
provision must be made for, so to say, its performer's 
physical export also. This may look like a simple 
feature but its impact has very far-reaching 
consequences. An enterprise performing services will 
have to be allowed to “emigrate” and “reside” in the’ 
country where its services ara to be performed. 

As we know, services could be performed by an 
; individual as well as by an enterprise. But the legal 
regimes under which these two function are indeed 
very different. Any foreign company can register 
under the Company’s Act of a country, and thereby 
acquire a resident status in the registering country, 
and may thereby enjoy almost the same privileges as 
any enterprise of that country (unless the laws of the 
land seriously differentiate between the status of 
these two, which is usually frowned upon by the 
developed countries). The companies thus can 
migrate, and acquire resident status equalling the 
rights of the national enterprises. 

8. When it comes to the individuals se performers of 
services, however, the position is very different. Their 
movement is treated under the immigration laws, 
which are highly restrictive in the developed 
countries, There is thus a major asymmetry here in 
which the developing countries operate at a serious 
disadvantage. They are required under their hational 
laws to give equal status in their economies to. 
external service enterprises but their own nationals 
cannot move to the developed countries with equal 
ease to offer their own services, even when such 
services may be vastly more efficient and therefore 
highly competitive with those of the developed 
countries. They thus face the most formidable non- 
tariff barrier—the immigration laws—ever devised 
by national legislation. 

9. Finally, these different characteristics of the service 
sector have led to significant differences in the 
development ofthe service sector in the North and the 
South. This point is taken up below. 


II. North-South Divide in Services 

The service sector in the north has lost its in- 
house or bonded character. It is now part of the 
market. This applies also to the domestic contribution 
of women—an activity which is now increasingly 
being performed on the matket, The service 
enterprises in their earlier origins were small. But 
they have now become very large, often giant-sized 
transnational corporations. The performance of 
services (for example, of accountants, lawyers and 
others) did not in the earlier period in the North 
require large capital equipment. Not so any more. 
The large transport and communication enterprises 
require huge capital investment and highly sophistica- 
ted equipment, mcorporating frontier technologies, 

All these changes have led to a major difference 
in the place and the nature of the service sector in 
the North and the South. The contribution of the 
service sector to national output in the North has 
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become much larger than that of goods. This still 


does not apply to trade. But even there, international . ` 
trade in services has already come te around one- ` 


third of the world trade in goods. 

In comparison, the service sector in the ‘South 
depends more on crafts rather than high technology. 
It is easentially a small private rather than a large 
public enterprise. Some of them, even when they 


_ are advanced are still in an infantile stage. They 


have not matured sufficiently to secure a significant 
share in world markets. The nineteenth century 
epithet of “infant industries” can with a minor 
change in the term—“infant services”—be applied 
today in the South. 

Its features have led to major differences 
in the place of the service sector in the economies 
of the’ North and the South. The share of the 
service sector in the national output of the North 
is nearly twice as high as that in the South. But 
this does not give a clearer image of the service sec- 


_tor in the North and the South. The service sector 


in the North is mostly modern in nature; it operates 
on the market. In the South, on the other hand, it 
is mostly based on craft and artisanal skills. The 


share of the modern service sector in the output of 


the North may in consequence be 20 times as high 
as that in the South. The South’s share in world 
GNP may be 20 per cent.‘But its share in world 
service output would be much lower. 

“These features are reflected ina very low share 


of the South in world trade in services. No real’ 


comparable information is available on this. An 
impressionistic estimate may place the share of 
the South in’ world trade in services at not much 
more than one to two per cent of the total world 
trade. Quite clearly, the North-South relationship 
in world trade in services is perhaps the most 
unequal relationship among countries. 

A recognition of this inequality between the 
North and the South in world trade in services is 
central to an understanding of the implications of 
the Uruguay Round of negotiations on the subject. 


III. Conflicting Positions of North and South in 
Uruguay Round 

All the differences in the place of the service 
sector in the national economies and international 
trade of the North and the South, described above, 
have differing reflections in the positions taken by 
the North and the South on the service sector in 
the Uruguay round. In more than one wey, the 
North’s position on services resembles Great 


Britain’s advocacy of free trade in goodsinthe 19th . 


century. And south’s current position resembles 
that ofthe Newly Industrialising Countries (NICs) 
of the nineteenth century (United States, France, 
Germany, etc.). . 
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Thə nineteenth century was characterised by 
major policy conflicts among the pioneer country 
in industrialisation (Great Britain) and the other 
Newly Industrialismg Countries (NICs). The former 
preacied “free trade” in all goods, because of its 
early ndustrialisation, in which it had achieved a 
comparative cost advantage. The NICs of the nine- 
teentt century derisively called this Manchesteriam 
after she city where the British textile magnets 
had developed a highly competitive industry. Those 
` NICs then by adopting protective policies 
for the development of-their “infant” irdun. 

; There is now, in the final quarter of the twentieth 
century, a replay of the all-too-familiar nineteenth 
century act on free trade. The arguments are now 
the same; the protagonists (advanced countries 
and N_Cs) too are similar. The only difference is in 
the content ofthe conflict. Then the conflict was on 
free trade versus protection for trade in goods. The 
service sector had not yet been transformed. There 
was, therefore, no question of free trade in services. 
As the quotation from Adam Smith, cited at the 
beginning, underlines, the major thrust of policy 
even ir England was to punish anyone who enticed 
the “artificer? who was then the possessor of 
manufacturing and service skills. The roles of 
course have now been reversed. The developed 
countr:e as a group, led by the United States, are 
asking the developing countries, the NICs of 
twentieth and twentyfirst centuries to extend the 
concep: of “free trade” to trade in those services in 
which the “developed countries have decisive 
comparative advantage. ‘As is to be expected, the 
developing countries, keen to protect.their national 
interes.s, are resisting this, as all the NICs of the 


| nineteenth century resisted “free trade” in goods. 


The positions of the developed and the 
countrise, or of the North and the South for short, 
in the Uruguay Round of negotiations may be 
reviewed briefly here. These were to be completed 
by December 1990, but have broken down as a 
result cf severe conflict of interest between the 
United States -of America and the European 
Economic Community. We will begin with the US 
views 02 the service sector since they contain the 

expression of the views of the North. 

1. . In view of the importance of the service sector in both 
output and trade, the concept of “free” trade should 
alec be extended now to include services, 97 5) = 

2 Uniko goods, servites cannct be separated from the 
persons or enterprises which provide the given 
services. Free trade in services will, therefore, require 
thh- the service providers should be given the right of 
esteblishment—temporary or long term—in the 
countries where the services are to be provided. 

~ 8. If much establishment is to be equal and non- 


discriminatory in nature, it will require that national 
governments must give equal treatment both to the 
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national and to the foreign firms. _ 

4. Ife country does not provide such an equal treatment 
to external enterprises, it should be construed as a 
deliberate distorntion of “free trade” by that country. 
The country which finds itself adversely affected by 
oe ae per an eee 


be imposed not only in the specific area in which the 
offending distortion of trade has taken place, but also 
in any other area, for instance, even in trade in goods 
exported by the offending country. (This is the most 

serious threat to the Third World countries. And this 
is the point where the GATT framework has the 


Pe ey ee countries to 


lf ‘took quite some time for the developing 
countries to respond to the challenge posed by-the 
developed countries in the Uruguay Round. By the 
first half of 1990, however, twò groups of countries 
of the South put forward their own Proposals for 
trade in services. 

` A group of eleven Latin American and Carribean 
countries (Brazil, Chile, Colombia, “Cuba, 
Hounduras, Jamaica, Nicaragua, Mexico, Peru, 
Trinidad and Tobago, and Uruguay) jointly put 
forward in February 1990 their own proposals for 
consideration during the negotiations. These 
proposals were followed in May 1990 by a somewhat 
parallel set of proposals by seven African and 
Asian countries (Cameroon, China, Egypt, India, . 
Kenya, Nigeria and Tanzania). 

Both these made by nearly all the 
major countries of the South, were guided by one 
central concern. Because of the; 
of the service sector in the North and the South, no 
liberalisation of trade in services can take place 
unless it is a gradual process which at each of its 
stages is balanced by measures to protect the 
development interests of the South, This will require 
recognition of the sovereign rights of the Third 


World countries to formulate their own policies 


and ons to serve their national priorities 
and developmental needs. 

: Their concern was based upon the following 
ca aia 


. Trade ‘in service should be defined to cover cross- 


countries, ° 
defimition in the trade in services. 

2. Any liberalisation in trade in services has to be prog- 
ressive in character. This process should be subject to 


which ere inconsistent with their developmental 
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needs, as was clearly recognised in the General 
Principles governing the negotiations (paragraphs IV 
and V). They should, therefore, have the flexibility to 
liberalise only those sectors which are of special 
interest to them. 

B. Every attempt should be made to assist the process of 
expansion of the Third World countries’ participation 
in world trade, particularly in the exports of their 
services. 

4. The South countries should have the right to impose 
conditions on foreing service suppliers or companies 
limiting the nature of the presence in their countries 
of these companies. This is to apply particularly to 


operations and promotion of secene to technology and 
information. 

5. National treatment to foreign firms could aot 
therefore, be granted automatically, as underlined in - 
points 3 and 4 above. 

6. Each developing country must have unimpeded | 
sovereign right to take the necessary measures to 
control trade practices and prevent undue 
market domination, which may limit competition. 

7. Any agreement on trade in services should not be a 
part of the GATT framework. It should be a separate 
agreement—-General Agreament on Trade in 
Services (GATS). It should have its own institutional 
regulatory mechanism, for instance, International 
Trade in Service Organisation (ITSO). 

8. There should be a recognition of the sovereign mght of 
the developing countries to exclude certain service 
sectors from the agreement on the basis of protecting 
their specific needs, for example, public morals, 
cultural and social values, safety and health, national 
security, environment and development. 

9. There should also be provisions to be 
applied when the Third World countries are faced 
with the balance of payment deficits. Under such 
circumstances, they should be able to withdraw or 
modify the concessions they might have made earlier. 

a Such safeguards should also apply to remedying 

' unforeseen negative effects of liberalisation and to 
promoting cartain service sectors in national interest, 
to correcting problems caused by technological 

changes, or dealing with adverse trade effocts caused 
by concentration of ownership, market domination 
and restrictive business practices. 

Even & cursory glance at the differences in the 
positions of the North and the South, as described 
above, suggests that they both represent very 
divergent views. This is indeed a reflection of their 
conflicting interests. This was the reason why the 
Group of 77 for a long time turned down the 
persistent preasures by the United States during 
the early eighties to include services under the 
Uruguay Round. When the developing countries 
yielded under pressure, they still insisted that 
these negotiations were not to be a part of the 


GATT framework. The agreement which might be ° 


reached eventually was to be a separate agreement 
with its own separate institutional arrangements. 

The differences between the north and the south 
were so serious that the developing countries had 
for long been mere listeners to the exposition ofthe 


proposals of the developed countries in the Uruguay 
Round. It was only in the final phase of the 
negotiations in February and May of 1990 that the 
Latin American and the Carribean countries and 
the African and the Asian countries put forward 
formal counter proposals. There was by then very 
little time to find compromises between such highly 
conflicting positions. 

In consequences, the draft of the Final Act which 
was prepared for the last stage of the Ministerial 
negotiations in Brussels in December 1990 reflected 
very sharp divergences in the positions of the two 
groups. The draft on services was a 48 page long, 
single-spaced text. There were in it 35 major 
articles, and some 300 sub-articles. The North- 
South differences were reflected very sharply in 
all the major articles. Only the 13 administrative 
or near-administrative articles (Articles IMI, XXI, 
XXII, XXIV, XXXV, XXXVI, XXIX to XXXV) were 
agreed to. On the other hand, the remaining 22 
articles which reflected several shades of differences 


‘in substance had text in, many square brackets. 


Most of the square brackets are so serious in 
nature that it is difficult to imagine how any agree- 
ment could be reached on them without compromis- 
ing the very fundamental interests of the develop- 
ment of the service sector in the South countries. 


IV. An Observation in Place of a Conclusion 

That is where the matter rests now. The negotia- 
tions could not be concluded in December 1990 
because the United States and a few other agricul- 
tural exporters on the one hand and the European 
Community and Japan on the other could not 
agree on the level of subsidies for agriculture. Ina 
certain sense, this saved the developing countries 
from facing the combined onslaught of the United 
States, the European Community and Japan on 
the service sector, the TRIPS and the TRIMS. The 
war in the Gulf came in the way of an immediate 
resumption of the Uruguay Round. But that respite 
which the South got for a while is now over. 

The South would soon have to face the combined 
pressure of the world’s most powerful countries 
who have savoured victory in the Gulf conflict. 
That is the background for the President of the 
United States calling for a ‘New -World ‘Order’. 
With the war now out of the way, the strongest 
plank ofthat NWO will be the US positionson the 
trinity of issues the South will have to face. 

That is the setting for the future. For the'South 
the stakes are indeed very high—much higher 
than those in the Gulf conflict. Can these be faced 
without taking a united position in advance of the 
resumed negotiations? | 
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4 Fiji: Institutionalised Racial Discrimination 


SHANTI SADIQ ALÌ 


where the former colonial power introduced 
indentured labour! in the nineteenth 
centu>y—an euphemism for slave labour, which it 
replaced—and whose policy was to maintain a 
segmented society with very little mixing among 
the racial groupe. However, Indians, having resided 


FE is among the erstwhile sugar colonies, 


there for four generations, are now as much Fijians 


fas tke original- Melanesians. The British 
` Government admitted that they had become legal 
residents “with privileges no whit infarlor to thoge 
of any other class of Her Majesty's subjects resident 
in the colonies”. 

Though Fiji is a multi-racial state,? and Indo- 
Fijians were at the time of independence numerically 
the largest community, the 1970 (Independence) 
Constitution accorded a special status to indigenous 
Fijians It safeguarded Fijian interests in the electo- 
ral syasem, though nearly half the members were 
elected on a common roll for all races- through a 
system of croae-voting to national seats. Eighty- 
three per cent of the land was owned by the 
indigerous inhabitants in family ‘groupe and its 
sale was prohibited. Unreserved land could be 
leased to anyone, irrespective of race, for a minimum 
of 30 ysars in 1977; earlier it was 10 years. It 
entrenched the power of the traditional Chiefs, 
through a second parliamentary chamber, a 
nominated Senate, which gave them the power to 
veto ovar any proposed change. In general, no 
constitutional change of any significance could be 


made without the support of two-thirds of all the 


Senators? 

The Fijian administration, established in 1944, 
based socially and politically on a patriarchal 
system, became an additional source of power and 
patronage for the chiefs. Bureaucratic management 
The anthor is a member of the UN Committee on 
the Eamination of Racial Discrimination (CERD), 
This paper was prepared for the Japanese non- 
governmental organisation, ‘International Move- 
ment All Forms of Discrimination and 
Racism’ (MADR) which organised a symposium 
on New Forms of Racism and Its Consequences, in 
' Geneva from November 4-6, 1991. . i 









of traditional lands and the control of rights 
introduced by the Native Land Trust Board further 
propped up the position of the Chiefs.‘ The Fijian 
dominance in the armed forces and police‘ reinforced 
the political power and that of its political arm, the 
Alliance Party, which had ruled since independance. 
The government schools were open to all races, but 
special: privileges were reserved for indigenous 
Fijians in education, where distribution of govern- 
ment scholarships were concerned. 

But the 1970 Constitution gave parity to the 
Indians and Fijians in the parliamentary chamber, 
the lower house. Being assured’ of political and 
the right of the Indians to the use of land and 
participation in the economy and public services. 

It seemed as if an accommodation or modus vivendi 

SPR Or Sonat yn hk car 
leaders under Fian 

Although the 1970 (independence) Constitution 
was not a perfect document, the Indo-Fijians 
cooperated with the ethnic Fijians to create'a 
nodes wich wes ter patee etry ae R 
should be”. 

The Indians settled ‘for the Lae rolls and 
weighted representation favouring the indigenous 
people, because, as Prof. Yash Ghai points out, at 
Fiji’s independence: 

The differences between the views of the Fijians and 

Indians were resolved the that 

Sereno 


economic system, established by the colonial authority.’, 


¢ 
THE coup d’ etal ay Col. Sitiveni Rabuka eae 
Major General), however, has changed the situation 
radically. It has ended the system of parliamentary 
democracy. The new 1990 Constitution, promulgated 
by decree, with no participation of the people in its 
preparation or enactment, has changed the electoral 


_ process to the Chamber of Representatives 


according 
to racial quotas, thus making it unquestionably . 
diacriminatory. ey ee age 
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cross voting to national seats, which in the 1970 
Constitution was intended to and did promote 
inter-racial political cooperation, has been abolished. 
Now in -he bicameral legislature, with an elected 
House o? Representatives and an appointed Senate, 
the former will have 70 members, elected on separate 


racial electoral rolls. The following allocation of’ 


seats heve been made: 37 Fijians, 27 Indians, one 
Rotume«n and five general, that of other races. This 
means that the Indians would have 32 per cent of 
the seats; the Fijians would have 56 per cent; and 
the general electors, which included the Europeans, 
would have 11 per cent of the seats. Thus the 
compos.tion of the legislature is disproportionate 
and discriminatory in nature. 

Of special importance, a central role has been 
given to the Great Council of Chiefs, Bose Levu 
Vakturaga, in the Senate which will have 34 
members, of whom 24 represent the Fijians, to be 
appointed by the President on the advice of the 
Boge Lavu, one Rotuman and nine to represent 
other communities to be appointed by the President 
at his own discretion. The Bose Levu is responsible 
for the appointment and removal of the President. 
It also decides on the indigenous membership of 
the Serate, and has an important consultative role 
on special measures to promote indigenous Fijian 
interests. The Bose Levu is accountable to no one 
and has been placed above the law. Its acts have 
been excluded from the review of the Ombudsman 


(Sec. 134, (2)). Thus the Council of Chiefs—a - 
feudal oligarchy——-has emerged all powerful and ~ 


the Constitution demonstrates that they have 


+ secured a permanent majority over all other commu- 
; nities combined, and are determined to maintain 


$ 


contro. of the country. 

The Indians, omthe other hand, have a much 
smaller voice in the lower house than their-numbers 
would require, a little leas than 60 per cent of the 

population in 1987—and an insignificant, if any, 
voice in the Senate. 

Racial discrimination applies not only to the 
Indiars but also to a considerable number of Fijians 
not registered in their clan registers, “Vola Nik 
Kawa Bula”, who have been disenfranchised. A 
voter registered in an urban constituency cannot 
vote în a provincial constitutency (Sec. 50(3)). 
There is no such prohibition against a voter ina 
provimcial constitutency voting in an urban 
constisuency. Not only have one-third of the Fijians 
moved into towns, but many have moved to other 
provinces. This has been done to force the Fijians 
to “re-establish their traditional ties with their 
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own provincial communities”.* 
Furthermore after the coup, the rump Council 
of Chiefs, which met on June 9, 1990, determined 


‘that in future it will consist of 42 representatives 


of provincial equncils. However, the “representative” 
character of the 42 provincial councils has been 
distorted by the fact that the provinces have widely 
different populations. At the last census Ba which 
had 55,343 is to have three seats but so is Lau with 
a population of 14,000 only. Rewa/Naitasiri, which 
elected a Fijian member of Dr Bavadra’s Cabinet in 
1987, is to have four seats for a population of 98,000 
while Namoai will have two for 4000. The provinces 
which are comparatively over-presented are Lau, 
where Ratu Mara is a High Chief, and Macuata 
and Kadavu, where the Alliance Party is 
traditionally strong. Among the under-represented 
provinces are Ba, Nadroga and Rewa, which are 
close to urban areas and contain many opponents 
of the present regime.’ 

The indigenous Fijians are also economically or 
socially diverse and have many tribes, by nomeans 
equal. In the'south-sast, Viti Levu, the largest 
island with 60 percent ofthe population,andinthe ` 
eastern islands, they are grouped into large 
chiefdoms with strong hierarchies supported by 


. ritual observance. The Chiefs are known as High 


Chiefs. In the west, political units are smaller and 
less viable, and relations among the component 
groups are segmentary rather than hierarchical, 
and in some areas commoners can achieve influence 
and prestige comparable to that of the hereditary 
Chiefs. It was the eastern Fijians who ceded 
soversignty to Britain and subsequently established 
their dominance in the management of Fijian 
affairs and public services. The Fijians were thus 
condemned to live under the tutelage of their 
hereditary Chiefs. 

Now, about 20 disgruntled Fijian Chiefs, from 
the western part of the main Viti Levu island, 
formed their own party—the West United Front— 
on July 17, 1981 on the platform of discrimination 
against them by the eastern establishment. Their 
discontent mainly centred round the low repre- 
sentation of their communities in public services 
and a bias against them in the management 'of 
their lands. 

Another sector which has challenged the feudal 
economic status quo was the urban Fijian. With 
the relative overcrowding in the rural areas there 
was an exodus to the urban centres. However, by 
the eighties the economy began deteriorating; it 
was in recession, where unemployment was rising 
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further, the ratio going up to 13 per ĉent. This 

exposed the failure of the government to diversify 

the economy. The Council of Chiefs and Ratu 

Mare’s Alliance Party did not fully represent the 

_ urban, population, who are leas submissive to 
traditional authority. 


+ 


IN the meanwhile, a strong labour movement had 
already been started way back in 1960s and combined 
with the Fiji Trade Union Congress (FTUC), an 
umbrella organisation. In 1985, the late Dr Timoci 
Bavadra, an indigenous Fijian, founded the Fiji 
Labour Party, emphasising the need to transcend 
ethnicity and aimed at serving all Fijian nationals, 
particularly the working class and farmers. It was 
a multi-racial party as well as having the backing 
of the trade unions, It came out openly against the 
Alliance Government; on low wages and exploitation 
of labour, poverty, crime and marginalisation of 
the Fijian people. This was in spite of Section 
15(8)(e) of the 1970 Constitution which provides 
for affirmative action for the Fijian population. 
The political and economic issues were never brought 
into such sharp focus as now by the Labour Party. 


Tn the April 1987 general elections, in an alliance - 


with the Indian based National Federation Patty, 
Bavadra won the elections. Naresh Duraiswamy 


explains the importance of the alliance with the 


‘Indo-Fijian NFP: 

It emerged on the economically significant western part 

of Viti Levu where ethnic Indians and Melanesians have 

traditionally worked and lived together with a strong 

' degree of familiarity with each other's language, customs 
and Sana à phiraBen which ls reflöcted ini tha Labour 
, Party's outlook.!! 

A coalition government was formed, with seneitive 
Cabinet posts being retained in Fijian hands, to 
` preempt the possible charge that Indo-Fijians 
were taking over to the detriment of the indigenous 
people. The land rights and special status for the 
indigenous Fijians, as guaranteed in the 1970 
Constitution, were always acceptable to the Indo- 
Fijians, Racial tensions, nonetheless, flared up, 
some Fijian chiefs articulating anti-Indian senti- 
ments, while the Soqosogo Vakavulewa Taukei 
movement, amilitant racist organisation, of which 
Rabuka is the President, openly attacked Indian 
‘shopa, temples and other establishments. Bavadra 
was arrested along with his colleagues and some 

judges" in the coup d'etat staged by Col. Rabuka, 
(now Brigadier General) who installed a government 
ii predominantly. of indigenous Fijians, 


which, as it has been said, produced a “permanent 


institutionalised prejudice”. As Victor Leal empha- ` 


sises, “the island’schiefly elite have resorted to the 
race isade as an instrument to maintain their 
politicat domination, which was threatened by the 
new elections between the poorer Fijians and 
Indians”. 

Disturbed by the strength of the democratic 
movement and the common Fijians challenging 
the leadership—the Alliance politicians, the land- 
owning farmers and the traditional chiefa—the 
new Constitution reduced fhe number of seats in 
the House of Representatives to weaken the influence 
of urban Fijians. Thus they have only five 
Tepresentatives out of 37 in the House, although 
they constitute at least 33 per cent of the ‘indi- . 


genous Fijians; while 32 where allotted to thg oA 


provinces. 
Rabuka’s military government also closed cae 
the trade union offices but was forced to rescind 


: the decree in late October 1987 because the 


Australian and New Zealand trade unions had. 
imposed a ban on shipping and air services to Fiji. 
However, the right to form trade unions has been 
circumacribed by Section 14 of the Constitution, in 
particular, the right to collective bargainingand to 
strike. Furthermore, the attempt to foster racially 
based trade unions are part of the same endeavour, 
as in politics. 

Thus it can be'’seen that the coup d’etat had as. 
ita objective the maintenance of political and 


~ economic rights in the hands of the indigenous 


Fijian’s elite, the Bose Levu, which:had been 


p) 


eroding over the years under the pressure of J 
increasing democratisation and economicdevelop- ., 


ment. The government had promulgated the 
Constitution of the Sovereign Democratic Republic 
of Fiji in 1990, under which a central role is 
assigned to the Grand Council of Chiefs (Bose Levu 
Vakaturaga). The provision for a majority of the 
representatives of the Fijians chiefS gives them a 
veto over any constitutional change as well as 
many rules affecting Fijian lands, customs or 
customary tights (SS. 77 and 78). Moreover, the 
electoral process used in constituting that body 
and other state organs did not grant full represen- 
tation, especially for the Indian population, and 
that elections to the Chamber of Representatives 


were organised according to racial quotas, thus 7) 


institutionalising racial discrimination in the 
country. Moreover, a considerable number of Fijians 


WOTE eer ine ene erasers 
a conbequence they could nOb vats: 
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. What s more, in Chapter 2 of the Constitution 
which provides that freedom ofexpression could be 
limited by law to protect the name, dignity and 
esteem of the institutions and values of the Fijian 
people particularly the Grand Council of Chiefs; 
that freedom of movement or of residence could be 
restricted in the interest of defence, publicsecurity 
and public order, that the newly established Fiji 
Intelligence Service has been given wide ranging 

‚powers 20 search people and property, tap tele- 
phones and open mail, are not compatible with the 
norms of international law. Through a decree, 
Rabuka also dissolved the courts and declared 
vacant all judicial appointments made prior to 
Septem er 25, 1987. The same decree created a 
judicial advisory committee empowered to name 
judges, and made up of those loyal to Rabuka. A 
similar decree prohibited the courts from questioning 
the decrees issued by the military-government. 
The Fij -an courts, far from being independent, are 
merely an extension of the executive. 

In ccnclusion, it may be stated, that the Consti- 
tution not only discriminated unfairly between the 
indiger.ous people and others, but also againat the 
majority of the indigenous Fijians by according a 
privileged position to some Chiefs. This concept of 
racially-entrenched political power is an anachro- 
nism in today’s world, especially when the 
international community has made progress in the 
elaboration and protection of human rights and 
the elimination of racial discrimination. 


a 


IT is argued that Fiji’s position must be understood 
because of the delicate demographic balance between 
the immigrant groups (Indians) and indigenous 
people. The danger was highlighted in Fiji being 
placed in a region where indigenous people have 
already been largely wiped out by foreigners— 
Australia, New Zealand, Hawaii, New Calendonia 
and French Polynesians.‘ 

However, Fiji is neither a monolithic community 
as bet ween Indo-Fijians and indigenous Fijians, as 
is mede out to be, nor are other races, especially 
Europeans, unimportant. Fiji today has a population 
that is ethnically diverse. True, in 1987, it was 
estimated that the Indo-Fijians numbered 350,000 
just slightly leas than 50 per cant.of the popu- 
lation, while indigenous and Rotuman Islanders 
numbered 336,000 constituting 47 per cent. But 

oe 1081 there has been a significant emigration 
of “Indians—some 30,000—bringing down the 
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population to 46 per cent compared to 48 per cent 
of indigenous Fijians. The Fijian Bureau of Statistics, 
moreoyer, revealed that the 1976-86 growth rates 
of indigenous Fijians and Indo-Fijian population 
continued at 2.4 and 1.7 per cent. At this rate the 
Fijians would be in a majority by 1995. So, this is 
an exaggerated fear. 

The other apprehension is that of the Indo- 
Fijians’ economic domination. Here again their 
position needs to be put in proper perspective. The 
Indo-Fijian ranks are divided between the more 
prosperous farmers and professional people. The 
overwhelming majority of the Indo-Fijians are 
poor rural farmers with few material belongings.'® 
Do they not also deserve to be accorded positive 
discrimination alongwith the deserving Fijians 
and Rotumans, which is based on race? Section 18 
of the Constitution permits affirmative action (2), 
the Constitution also enshrines that 50 per cent of 
all jobs must go to ethnic Fijians and 40 per cent 
reserved for other communities. 

Turning to the land question, 44 per cent of 
indigenous Fijians hold 83.8 per cent of the total 


. land; approximately 29,000 people, part Europeans 


or Europeans, own 7.2 per cent of the land. As 
against this, the people of Indian origin own 1.5 
per cent of the freshold land, the remaining being 
government lands. Of the 20,000 sugarcane growers, 
it is true, most of them are Indians. However, they 
were brought into Fiji precisely for this purpose, 
but given short leases of 100 years which have kept 
them insecure, and many of them turned to food 
crops. Realising also that their children had no 
future in cane growing they saved to give them 
education.” Soon a new generation of Indians 
emerged who moved out into professions, into 
trade and business. 

But all major companies and investments are 
still controlled by the Europeans. In particular, 
New Zealand and Australia, have hegemonic 
ambitions in the Pacific and are important members 
of the South Pacific Forum (SPF). Fiji today has 
dependancy relations with both these countries. 
Australia, in particular, hasa powerful hold on the 
economy, administration and defence. 90 per cent 
of tourist industry, the second largest sector of the 
economy, is mostly in Australian hands. Two 
Australian giants—Burn Philip and Carpenters— 
control a vast range of activities and have introduced 
Australian consumers goods to be sold at exorbitant 
prices. In 1985-86 Fiji received $14.4 million in aid 
from Australia which also spent $4.8 million on 
defence projects. New Zealand had also entered 
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into a cefence agreement with Fiji. This means 
- “that external and regional powem in South Pacific 
have a vested interest in keeping the political and 
economic status quo of the island countries in 
order to preserve—or,extend—their respective 
spheres of influence”. Clearly, the people of Indian 
origin, annot compete with the Europeans, and 
Indian economic domination, as claimed by sections 
of indigsnous Fijians, is to comouflage intra-Fijian 
rivalries and ruling elite protection. 

‘ 


aa 


THE Indo-Fijians find themselves marginalised as 
do the arban Fijians, and other indigent groupe, 
while the Fijian chiefly system and the military 
` under Rabuka have been politicised. It is almost 
certain, that divisions and dissensions will be 
caused 2etween traditional authority and the under- 
privileged Fijians. Moreso if Rabuka after the next 
year’s elections will become the Prime Minister. 
There will be a mass exodus of better educated 
Indo-F jians leaving behind some of their poverty 
stricken compatriots “with little education, low 
incomes, without security ‘of land, which provides 
the basis of their livelihood, and also without an 
effecti~e political voice”. This will only mean 
succumbing to the coercive force of the military, 
who herve already rejected the wishes of the majority 
in a facr election. 

Perhaps the experience of other countries, 
particularly the erstwhile ‘sugar colonies’, similarly 
situated, while keeping the special concerns of its 
indigenous inhabitants intact, can be used to some 
advantage in sharing political power in Fiji. For 
example; Surinam, also a multi-cultural and multi- 
religions society, where under the new Constitution, 
approved by a referendum in December 1987, the 
political set up reflects its diverse ethnic make-up. 
The National Front for Development and 
Democracy, is a coalition of three—Creole, 
Hindustani and Javanese—major traditional 
Surinamese political parties. There is a noticeable 
improvement in the human rights situation now 


and, in particular, racial discrimination. Againin . 


‘Trini¢ad and Tobago, where Afro- and Indo- 
' Trinidadians compose 40 per cant ofthe population, 
all psraons are fully protected under the 
Constitution. Here also one finds a good human 
right record. In Guyanese society, subsequent to 
Forbes Burnham’s death, the political life, though 
still influenced by ethnic differences between the 
Afro-Guyanese and Indo-Guyanese, the present 


President Hoyte is continuing efforts to bring more 
Indo-Guyanese into the party and ministerial 
positions. These states have taken into account 
that for programmes for the economic and social 
advancement of the country they must transcend 
race, colour and creed, though their pathi is strewn 
with difficulties. 

Alternatively, there is the Malaysian experience 
by which the Alliance Party appears to have been 


_ inspired, after a battalion of 600 Fijians, scions of 


families, participated during the Emergency 


‘inthe 1960s. Through the United Malays National 


Organisation (UMNO) Malayans dominate the 
coalition of ethnic based parties, which has controlled 
Parliament since i . Thare is a precedent 
for the head of state to come from the indigenous 


-community. The Indo-Fijians are unlikely to oppose 


this, having already proposed it in the past. However, 
non-Malays fill a number of Cabinet posts. In 
addition, Malaysia is a federal state where the 
Opposition parties have occasionally gained control 
of the State Government!® and the Opposition 
concedes that elections to date have been free and 
fair. However, it is unlikely that Fiji; small and 
scattered da it is, could be a federal state. 
Finally, it is in the interests of Australia and 
New Zealand, who, as we have seen earlier, have 
an enormous stake in a stable and non-racial Fiji, 
which was till the coup the most prosperous island 
in the Pacific, to enter into a dialogue to promote a 
more egalitarian and just society. Both countries 
themselves have a high record of human rights, as 
indeed do most of the Pacific states, in which 
Australia and New ‘Zealand have an over- 
riding interest. It may be worth underlining here 
that Vanuatu, Solomon Islands, the Federated 
States of Micronesia and Marshall Islands decided 
against an explicit political role for their Chiefs. In 
Western Samoe and Tonga, where the Constitution 
has also tried to preserve the hierarchy of the 
Chiefs, they are being increasingly discredited and 
blamed for the economic backwardnees of their 
countries. 
. India has supported the calls for establishing a 
dialogue with the authentic representatives of the 
Fijian people so that a Constitution which is just, 
fair, equitable, racially non-discriminatory could 
be evolved. Genuine and constructive dialogue is 
the only way to attain peace, stability and racial 
harmony in Fiji, India feels. But India, with its 
embassy closed and all relations disrupted, has 


` little leverage at the moment. 


The situation in Fiji is also a’challenge to the 
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basic underlying principles of the Internationhl 
Convention for the Elimination of All Forms of 


Racial Discrimination, to which Fiji is a party,- < 


albeit with some reservations. It is abundantly 
clear that the Constitution takes on a racial 
character, where the liberal] and democratic princi- 
plea and institutions are subordinated to feudalism. 
This is in contravention of Article 2(e) under 
which states have “undertaken to encourage multi- 
racial organisations and movements and other 
means of eliminating barriers between races”, Fiji 
has also derogated from Article 5 which lays down 


the civil, political and economic rights. Then there | 


is Article 11 of the CERD which perhaps could be 
invoked. It states that “if a state party considers 
that another state party is not giving effect to the 
provisions of the Convention, it may bring the 
matter to the attention of the Committee”. This is 
a delicate question and would set a precedent, but 
one well worth considering if India agrees. The 
CERD should play a constructive role, through 
dialogue and persuasion, to strengthen the cause 
so dear to it. E 


NOTES ' 

1. In 1879 60,000'Indians were taken to Fiji. In 1916, when 
indentured labour was terminated, half of them returned 
to India. The plantation wark-force of the people of Indian 
origin was as follows: In Mauritius it was some 70 per cent 
of the total, in Guyana 51 per cent, in Surinam at 35 per 
cent they formed the largest group in a mixed population, 
while in Trinidad, with some 40 per cent they constituted 
the second largest group with 43 per cent being Blacks and 
Creoles. 

2 The population of Fiji in 1087 was estimated as being 
715,000. In addition to indigenous Fijians and Rotuman 
Islanders, there are people of Indian origin, Earopeans, 

_ part-Europeans and Chinese. In 1987 it was estimated that 
the Indians mum bered 350,000, a little leas than 50 per cent 
of the population, while indigenous Fijians and Rotaman 
Islanders numbered 336,000 or 47 per cent. The remaining 
29,000 were either part-European, European or Chinese. 

8. . The powers of the Senate were enormous. It consisted of 
eight representatives of the Great Council of Chiefs, seven 
of nominees of the Prime Minister, six nominees of the 
Leader of the Opposition, one nominee of the Council of 
Rotuman. Any amendment to the Constitution in respect of 
the composition of Parliament, judiciary or citixenship 


royalties derived from the Fijian lands were deducted by 26 
per cent to, meet administrative costs, The remaining 
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15. 


16. 


17. 


amount was distributed on a hierarchical besis—five per 
cent to the Vanua or district head, 10 per cent to the 


Yaousa or tribal head, 15 per cent to the Matagal head. ` 


Only 45 per cant was actually distributed to the land- 
holding Mataqali..The major share went to the Chief or 
Chiefe—in some oases the same man could be the head of a 
Vanua, Yavusa and the Matagali, See Pran Nath Seth, Fyi: 
E E on arn Rane eterna R 
p. 684. 

Presa tia OAH gues thse ariied Gocoeu mere Scan pons ef 
1852 Fijians, 88 Indians and 82 from other communities. 
The police force contained 755 Fijians, 684 Indians and 63 
others. 

Yash Ghai, Fiji: The Minority Rights Group, Report 75, 
p. 11. , 

ibid. p. 9. i 

The Report of the Fiji Constitution Inquiry and.Advisory 
Committee 1989—the so-called Manueli Report, 

The Fiji Constitution of 1990—A Fraud on the Nation, A 
Report by the National Federation Party and the FYyi 
Labour Party coalition, Published by Sunrise Press, P.O. 
Box 11, Nadi, Fyi; 1991, p. 43. f 


. Yash Ghai, Ibid. | 
x In 1977 the NFP got a elender majority with 26 seats while 


Alliance Party had 24. However, Sir Ratu Kamese Mara 


was appointed Prime Minister. Naresh Duraisamy. Fiji 
MRG, Report, p. 7. 


Naresh Duraiswamy, Ibid. i 

Victor Lal, unpublished paper Ethnic Politics in Fiji os 
quoted by Naresh Duraiswamy, Ibid, p. 6. ‘i 

See John Hailey, The Genesis of the Fijian Republic: Its 
Origins and Implications’, World Review (Australia), VoL 
27, No. 1, March 1988, p. 56. 


‘The armed forcas composed of 1852 Fijians and 78 Indians 3 


and 82 from other communities were a force to be reckoned 
with in 1985. In the police force there were 755 Fijians, 689 
Indians and 83 others. The public services od 7928 
Fyians, 8165 Indians, 94 Europeans and other 
communities. Among the Permanent Secretariat nine 
were Fijians, five Indians and one European. Sir Hugh 
Tinker, MRG, p. 4. 

It states that it “has as it okject the amelioration of 
conditions of disadvantaged individuals or, groups 
including those that are disadvantaged becaúse of race, 
sex, place of origin, political opinions, colour, religion or 
creed”. Chapter 8 of the Constitution provides a blanket 
authority to discriminate in favour of Fijian or Rotuman. 
In 1973 the Minister of Education announced the 
withdrawal of government support for free or partly free 
places in schools for non-Fijian’ students. This affected 
Si re ane aoa esac a 
Seth, Ibid, p. 53. 

Anirudha Gupta, “ndia, Fiji and South Pacific", Remon 
and Political Weekly, June 20, 1987. 


Re Malaysia is a multi ethnio society, micas salts 
a bare majority of the population and the remainder . 


consisting of Chinese (about 33 per oent), Indians (about 10 
per oent) and several smaller minorities: Opposition 
parties, such as the Islamic Party of Malaysia (PM), have 
occasionally gained control of the State Government. Non- 
example, the ruling party in the important State of Penang 


, is largely Chinese'baeed, and in Sabha a predominately 


Christian party is currently in power. j 
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Regional Disparities in Yugoslavia 


K.R.G. NAIR 


he seventythree year old Yugoslav nation 

has often been described as a veritable social 
ratory. This is hardly surprising from at least 

one point of view that the country consists of six 
different regions with separate ethnic, cultural, 
histo-ical and in some cases even religious 
backgrounds and the resultant federatian is possibly 
the only one in the world where the periphery can 


wag the Centre, economically. Regional tensions | 
- have 2ontinued to erupt periodically in the nation’s 


histo-y, threatening, at times, the very existence 
of the nation. 

In the most recent instance of this kind, two of 
the most economically developed regions—Croatia 


and Slovenia situated in the north-western part of” 


Yugoslavia—even decided to secede from the 
federation. An ‘economic argument that has been 
strongly put forth by these regions in favour of 
their action, is that their development.is being 
hindered by their resources being siphoned off to 
promote the development of the laggard regions in 
the ssuth of Yugoslavia. 

In view of all this, it is interesting and meaningful, 
at th s juncture, to-examine in detail the manner 
of change in regional disparities in Yugoslavia. 
This paper attempts such an exercise between the 
fifties and the eighties on the basis of the data con- 
tained in the Federal Statistical Office (FSO) (1986), 
the actual years being considered in particular 
cases depending upon the earliest and the latest 
years for which data are available in the publication. 

The six socialist republics—Bosnia and Herzgo- 
vina, Croatia, Macedonia, Montenegro, ‘Serbia and 
Slovenia—and two autonomous provinces-—-Kosovo 


- and Vojvodina—that formed the constituent units 


of thé Yugoslav federation dyring the period under 
study, are taken as regions for the purpose of 
analysis: , 

Per capita social product is taken as indicative 
of eccnomic development and an attempt is made 
to examine thé extent and manner of change of 
regional disparities in terms of per capita social 


The author is the Head of the Department of 
Business Economics in the University of Delhi.' 
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product with the help of generally accepted devices 
like coefficient of variation and region relatives 
used by many, including Williamson (1965) and 
Perloff et. al (1960), in regional studies.* Since 
more,than 60 per cent of Yugoslavia’s population 
was agricultural and 80 per cent of social product 
emanated from agriculture in the fifties, while the 
corresponding percentages were 20 and 16 
respectively in the eighties, with the share of 
industry in social product doubling from around 20. 
per cent to around 40 per cent during the same 
period, an analysis is carried out also of the relative 
growth performance of the different regions in 
both agriculture and industry. This is particularly 
called for because evidence has besn produced by 
many, including Macesich (1964), that a deliberate 
policy of further industrialisation of ‘the less 
developed regions has been attempted in Yugoslavia. 

Further, since infrastructure is considered by 


_ many, including Hirschman (1961) to be almost a 


pre-requisite for economic development, the study 
examines the extent to which the different regions. 
have experienced infrastructural development in 
terms of education and transportation. In order to 
have an overall view of the extent to which regional 
balancing of economic development has been success- 
fully attempted in Yugoslavia, a study is also made 
of investment, relative population changes and 
other indicators of levels of living of the regions. 
The paper is hence split into five parts. Part one 
analyses regional disparities in per capita social 
product. Part two carries out a sectoral analysis, 
covering both agriculture and industry. The third 
part enquires into regional disparities in infra- 
structural development. The fourth part analyses 
the overall extent and efficiency of the regional 
policy in Yugoslavia. In the concluding part, the 
main inferences of the study are brought together. 


1. PER CAPITA SOCIAL PRODUCT 

There are clear indications that inter-regional 
disparities in per capita social product, y, have 
increased between the fifties and the eighties. In 
fact, the coefficient of variation of y between regions 
in Yugoslavia recorded an increase from 31.06 in 
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the fifties to 49.34 in the eighties. 
A more detailed picture in this regard can be 
obtained from Table 1 which gives the region 


relative, Ry, ofthe different regions, in termsofper ' 


capita social product for the fifties and the eighties, 
the regions being arranged in ascending order of 
Ry in the fifties. The table clearly reveals that the 


‘relative position of the regions in terms‘of ranks in 


y, has hardly undergone any change between the 
fifties and the eighties, except that Serbia and 
Vojvodina have interchanged their positions. But, 
if we analyse the value of Ry for each region 
separately, there are indications of increased inter- 
regional disparities termed as inter-regional 
divergence from the national average.® 

For instance, the per capita social product ofthe 


least developed region, Kosovo, wag around half - 


the national value in the fifties, while it was as low 
as one-fourth in the eighties. As against this, the 
value of the per capita social product of Slovenia 
was one and a half times the national average in 
the fifties, while it became twice in the eighties. 
The per captia social product of Slovenia was more 
than three times that of Kosovo in the fifties, 
while it became more than seven times that-of 
Kosovo in the eighties. . ` 

An even clearer picture of inter- regional 
divergence emerges if we split-the regions into 
groups one and two, with regions having Ry leas. 
than 100 in the fifties being put in group one and 


TABLE I: Region Relatives, Ry, in terms of 
- per capita social product of the 
Regions of Yugoslavia 
1960s and 1980s* - 


49.28 

70.29 
' 85.78 
` 9873 


28.28 
65.55 
68.45 
78.12 
-121.48 
98.68 
125.62 
201.32 


i 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
-6 
7 
8 


uit 


100.00 100.00 
(8460 din) (17,018 din) 


* The source of data and the definition of variables are in 
the text. The years considered are 1947 and 1982, the 
data being at constant 1972 prices. The line in the middle 
divides the regions into two groups on the basis of Ry in 
1947 and the same ordering and grouping continues in all 
subsequent tables. The figures in brackets give the per. 
capita social product for Yugoslavia. : 


all other regions being put in group two.* 

to many, including Hanna (1959) and Perleffet. al. 
(1960), during inter-regional divergence, regions 
of group one should be experiencing negative 
changes in Ry, while regions of group two should 
experiences positive changes. In the case of 
Yugoslavia, the evidence on this account too indicates 
divergence. While Kosovo, with lowest Ry, 
experiences the largest negative change, the 
maximum increase in Ry takes place in Slovenia. 
Similarly, four of the five regions of group one, 
experience negative changes i in Ry, while only one 
of the five’ regions of group two, experiences a 
negative change. 


2. SECTORAL ANALYSIS 
2.1 Agriculture 
Table 2 gives figures of annual growth of agricul- 


tyral output between the fifties and the eighties for ` 


the different regions of Yugoslavia. Since wheat is 
a major crop for the country and the output of 


- wheat became three-fold and yield per hectare of 


wheat became four-fold during the period, the 
table also gives an index of yield per hectare of 
wheat. 

It is apparent from the table that, as for agricultu- 
ral growth, all regions.of group one are experiencing 
faster rates than the nation as a whole. As against 
this, only one of the regions of group two has an 


. agricultural growth rate slightly higher than that 
- for Yugoslavia and the lowest rate of agricultural 


growth was recorded in the most developed region 
of group two—Slovenia. But a different ae 


output 
(1951-1984) (1947 =100) 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
8 
7 
8 ‘ 
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emerges if we consider the productivity indices. 
Only one of the five regions of group one has a hig- 
her value for this index than the nation aga whole. 

In striking contrast, of the three regions of 
group two, only one has a lower performance in 
this regard than Yugoslavia. As regards agriculture, 
the overall picture seems to be that while the leas 
developed regions have grown faster, the more 
developed regions have, in general, aslight edgein 
productivity improvements, at least in the case of 
wheat 


2.2 Industry 

Table 3 gives the values of Rm, the region 
relatives in the per cant social product from industry 
in the different regions of Yugoslavia in the fifties 
and tke sixties and the per cent change in these 
over time. The table clearly shows that while inthe 
fifties, the leas developed regions—of group one—- 
were, by and large, also the leas industrialised, the 
position undergoes considerable change by the 
eighties. The least industrialised region of the 
fifties —Montenegro—experiences the highest posi- 
tive change in Rm.5 Slovenia, the most industrialised 
and developed region of the fifties, undergoes the 
larges: decline in Rm to rank third in terms of 
industrialisation in the eighties. Actually, four of 
the five regions of group one have positive changes 
in Rm. while two of the three regions of group two 
experience negative changes, indicating inter- 
regional convergence in the degree of industria- 
lisation in Yugoslavia. 

A more detailed picture in this regard can be got 


| from Table 4 which gives the annual rate of growth 


of industrial output for the regions of Yugoslavia 


TA3LE 8: Region Relatives, Rm, in % industrial 
output, Yugoslavia 1960s and 1980s* 
` 1952 1984 % change 


Eosovo 

Macedonia 

Eosnia and Herzgovina 
Montenegro 

Vojvodina 


95.85 
83.90 
81.11 
34.10 
100.48 
75.58 
108.76 
157.60 


99.76 
112.83 
112.11 

86.00 

91 69 
101.66 

86.46 
111.64 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 





100.00 
(21.70) 


100.00 
(42,10) 


* Foz Yugoslavia, the figures in brackets give percent 


incustrial output. The sources ofdate are as mentioned in 
the text, which also gives the definition of variables. 
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between the fifties and the eighties. The table also 
gives the indices of industrial productivity for the 
game period. There are clear indications in the 
table of the relatively better industrial growth 
performance in the less developed regions of 
Yugoslavia during the period. The annual rate of 
industrial growth is higher than the national average 
in three out of the five regions of group one, while 
it is leas than the national average in two of the 
three regions of group two. 

If we consider productivity improvements, the 
position seems slightly different. The industrial 
productivity index has a larger value than for 
nation as a whole in two of the three regions of 
group two, while the index has a value lower than 
that for Yugoslavia in the case of three out of the 
five regions of group one. Thus, in the case of 
industry, the overall picture that emerges is that 
while industrialisation is spreading out to the less 
developed regions, which are experiencing, in 
general, faster rates of industrial growth, improve- 
ments in productivity, however, seem more concen- 
trated in the better developed regions. 


38. INFRASTRUCTURAL DEVELOPMENT 
3.1 Education 

Table 5 gives region relatives, R in terms of 
parcent population with education for the different 


`. regions of Yugoslavia in the fifties and the eighties 


and the per cent change in R „over the period. The 
table gives clear indications of the spread of education 
to the leas developed regions. Kosovo, which has 
the lowest position in this regard in the fifties, has 
a value one-half of the national average. But the 


TABLE 4: Industrial Development in the regions of 
Yugoslavia 1950s and 1980s* 


(1962=100) 






output 
(1948-1984) 
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region experiences highest positive change in Ra 
during the period to have a value around 90 per 
cent of the national average in the eighties. 
Similarly, the most developed region in this 
regard in the fifties—-Slovenia—bes a value around 
50 per cent higher than the national one. It, 
however, experiences the highest decline during 
the period, to have a value of R,, only about 20 per 
cent higher than the national average in the 
eighties.” Actually four of the five less developed 
regions—of group one—experience positive changes 
in R,,, with two of the three regions of group two 
undergoing negative changes. Indications here 
are hence that of inter-regional convergence in 
educational development during the period. 


3.2 Transportation 
Road length in:kilometres per hundred square 


kilometre of area can be taken as indicative, in, 


general, of transport development and is indicated 
by r in the study here. Table 6 gives region relatives 
Rr for.the fifties and the eighties, as well as the 
change in Rr between the period for Yugoslavia. 

The table again indicates inter-regional conver- 
gence in the development of transportation during 
the period. Montenegro—a less developed region— 
had the lowest value for Rr in the fifties, the value 
being ohly seven per cent of that for the nation as 
a whole. But the region experiences the largest 
positive change in Rr—a phenomenal one—to have 
a value of Rr around 60 per cent of that for the 
nation as a whole. 

At the other end is Slovenia, the most developed 


TABLE 5: Region Relatives R. „in terms of percent 
population with education for the regions of 
Yugoslavia 1950s and 1980s 


R 
1953 


‘ed 


1981 % change 


51.47 

85.15 
Bosnia and Herzgovina 656.65 
Montenegro 91.19 
Vojvodina ` 123.68 
Serbia , 95.85 
Croatia 120.03 
Slovenia 146.46 


Yugoslavia 


87.18  +69.38 
99.76 +17.16 
90.45 +69.66 
99.768 +940 
104.72 -15.32 
98.31 +2.57 
104.59 -12.88 
116.57 -20.41 


l 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


100.00 
(57.80) 


* The sources of data and the definition of variables are 
given in the text. The figures in brackets give the values 
of per cent population with education in Yugoslavia. 


100.00 
(82.70) 
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region of group two. The region has the largest 
value for Rr in the fifties, it being almost three and 
a half times the national average. But Slovenia 
undergoes the largest decline in Rr to settle for a | 
value just above one and half times the value for 
Yugoslavia.’ In fact, four out of five regions of 
group one experience positive changes in Rr, while 
two of the three regions of group two undergo 
negative ones. The evidence here thusis indicative 
of the spread of transportation to the leas developed 
regions of Yugoslavia during the period. 


4. THE POLICY DIMENSION 

Regional disparities are often sought to be 
removed by measures to concentrate investment in 
the leas developed regions. This has, for instance, 
been found by many, including Nair (1982) and 


` Dholakia (1985), to be the case of public sector 


investment in India. The attempt in such a case is 
to take jobs tothe people. . 

Regional disparities may also get removed if 
people move, either by market forces or as a result 
of deliberate policy measures, from the leas developed 
regions to the more developed ones in search of 
jobs, the changes in the per cent share of the 
different regions in Canada’s population being a 
shining example of this.* But facts on both these 
counts do not support the view that adequate 


“measures have been taken to remove regional 


disparities in Yugoslavia. 

Table 7 gives the region relatives Rk and Rpg, of 
annual per capita groas fixed investment at constant 
1972 prices and of growth of population, between 


TABLE 6:Region Relatives, Rr, in length of 
modern roads per hundred square kilometres ' 
in Yugoslavia 1960s and 1960 


Rr 


63.92 +240.91 
83.92 +411.36 
71.87 +522.77 
63.13 +765.98 
85.88 -40.69 
105.10 +34.54 
134.12 -24.70 
168.63 -49.73 


18.75 
12.50 
11.46 
729° 
144.79 


Montenegro 
Vojvodina 
Serbia 
Croatia 
Slovenia 


Daonna wwe 


100.00 
(9.6) 


100.00 
(255.0) 


Yugoslavia 


* The sources data and the definition of variables are given 
in the-text. The figures in brackets give kilometres of 
roads per 100 square kilometres of area in Yugoslavia. 
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the fifties and the eighties. Values of Rk prove that 


_ the less developed regions have been given step- 
, motherly treatment in the allocation of investment. 
The level of per capita investment in Kosovo, the ` 
‘least developed region, is leas than one-third that 


of Slovenia, the most developed region. 

In fact, even in Macedonia, and Bosnia and 
Herzgovina—two other less developed regions— 
the level of investment is half of that of Slovenia. 
Actuelly, among the less developed regions, only 
Montsnegro has a per capita investment above the 
national average. : Further, among the more 
developed regions—of group two—only eenialley: 
Serbia has Rk leas than 100.9 

As. regards population changes, the e is 
even more lucid. There seems to-be no tendency to 
flock to the more developed regions—of group two. 
All such regions experience population growth 
lower than the national average. Ifwe consider the 
less Ceveloped regions—of group one—their popu- 
lations are growing at much higher rates, the only 
exception being Vojvodina. In fact, if we consider 
the fer cent population of each region, the four 


least developed regions gain over time, with the ` 


reverse pappening | to the four more ee 
regicns.?! 


5. SOME INFERENCES 

A more detailed analysis of the entire period 
between the fifties and the eighties is called for, to 
draw more definite inferences about the manner of 


change in regional disparities in Yugoslavia. But 


ever this. general analysis here, despite all the 


TéLBLE 7: Region Relatives, Rk and Rpg, of annual 
per capita fixed investment and of population 
growth, between 1960% and 1980s In Yugoslavia* 


SN. _ Region 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


(3216 dinars) 


* Variables are defined and source ofdata given in the text. 
Figures in brackets give the number of k and pg for 
Yugoslavia For population change, the years considered 
eare 1948 and 1984, Lis 

~ for the period.1952 to 1983. , 
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data limitations, does give dartain besad indica tons 
regarding regional disparities and policies to remove 


` them in Yugoslavia with the republics and provinces 


taken as regions. . 

It seems that both in agriculture and in industry, 
while the leas developed regions have experienced 
faster growth than the more developed ones, produc- 
tivity improvements are much more pronounced 
in the latter regions than in the former ores. A 
comparison of the fifties with the eighties reveals 
an increase in regional disparities in per capita 
income originating between the two points of time.” 

Actually there has neither been a concentration 
of investment in the less developed regions nor a 
mags redistribution of population in favour of the 
more developed regions in Yugoslavia in striking 
contrast to what has happened in the case of many 
a country with pronounced regional disparities. 
The bogey of trade-off between national efficiency 
and regional equity being raised by the more 
developed regions of Yugoslavia doe not, thus, cut 
muth ice logically. 

It is, however, true that efforts to spread industry 
and infrastructure to the leas developed regions of 
Yugoslavia, have borne considerable fruit. Table 8 
further indicates that the less.developed regions 
are catching up also in terms of other indicators of 
levels of living, like life expectancy 

It, therefore, appears that Yugoslavia has gies 
lined the supposed trade-off between national econo- 
mic growth and regional equity by locating directly 
productive activities on efficiency considerations, 
while devising other means to pull up the levels of 
living of people in the leas developed regions. 


; NOTES 

1. The autonomous provinces are geographical parts of the 

Serbia and actually from 1988, the autonomous province . 
. status of Kosovo has been nullified. 

2. Social product ie different from domestic product. The 
former is based on material product concept of national 
income, while the latter uses the comprehensive 
production concept. But in the absence of data an domestic 
product, social product is taken as a proxy for domestic 
product. For variable x, the coefficient of variation Vx and 

` region relative R_ for region, s, are defined as 
Vz= [100xVE (x, - x) )+3, 
and R, = (x/x,) x 100 
where subscript Ted tar tlie Vogsalavis dation end’ 
_ the number of regions. : 

3. The mæt widely accopted hypothesis about the pattern of 
regional change is the concentration-cycle hypothesis 
according to which there is inter-regional divergence first, 
but convergence later. For details, see Nair (1982) and 
Williamson (1965). 

4. The same ordering and grouping of regions on the basis of 
R, in the fifties continues throughout the study. 
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5. Montenegro continues, however, to be the least 
industrialised region also in the ei 

6. The exact concept of productivity used has not been spelt 
out in FSO (1986). , 

7 Kosovo and Slovenia continue to oceupy the last and first 
positions in terms of R , in the eighties also. 

8. Both Montenegro and Slovenia continue, however, to hold 
the last and the first positions in terma of Rr in the eighties 

TE 

9. For details see, among others, Foot (1982). | 


Serbia wanting more centralisation and Croatia wanting 
more decentralisation. ‘ 
11. Vojvodina is the most developed of regions of group one, 
having an Ry of 99.60 in the fifties. 
The finding here is along the lines of Bioanic (1973) in this 
regard between the fifties and the seventies. But it is 
possible that regional disparities declined first as found by 
Macesich (1964), to Increase later on. 
For details regarding such a pattern of regional develop- 
ment, see among others, Nair (1982) (1990). 7 


13. 
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‘No New Signals 


s KAMALA PRASAD 


the heat arid dust generally associated with 


T he November by-elections did not generate 
elections. They were not slated to change the 


_voting strength of parties dramatically. The presence . 


of three heavy weight candidates in AP, 
Maharashtra, and Bihar should have created 


' interest but they had chosen such safe constituencies ` 


that the outcome was a foregone conclusion. It can 
be noted in passing that ever since the 1977 
parliamentary elections it was demonstrated that 
by-elections or elections to the State Assemblies 
within six months of the general elections show 
negligible change in trends, Inspite ofall thissome 
reflections have been made on the gains and losses 
to draw conclusions regarding the support to policies 
or the future of parties and personalities, Let us 
see if such signals are in fact available. 


The author, who once taught Political Science in 
Patna University, is a retired IAS officer. He 


served as the Chief Secretary before his retirement 
in July 1991. 





Xe 


The Numbers Game 
Elections and numbers go together. The whole 


exercise is for the game of numbers. It is possible ; 


to read meanings into two kinds of numbers. 


Firstly, the number of constituencies going to poll- 


is important to assess if these constitute a mini- 
election. It is true that the elections were held in 
almost fourteen States. It involved 15 Lok Sabha 
and 66 Assembly seats. The numbers involved 
were comparatively small. The second set of numbers 
involves the margins and percentages of the winning 
candidates. The comparability of this factor is 
complex. It is much’more so in a small sample as 
noted earlier. It would be dangerous, therefore, to 
read too much into the outcome insofar as numbers 
are concerned. 

The results confirm' the mend of the general 
elections. The victory of parties remain confined to 
the States of their influence. Having conceded the 
Telugu pride to Narasimha Rao, NTR too could not 
hope to continue enjoying it. The Congress remains 
an outcast in Bihar and UP. The Congress hopes 
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for ary major revival in the north has been belied. + 
Surprisingly, there is no anti-establishment trend ' 


usually visible in the by-elections this time round. 
The ralers have evidently been given a long rope. 
The one sad trend is the craze for getting into the 
Guiness Book of Records. The voter is evidently 
being taken as a bonded labour swayed by localism 
of ethnic pride or the promise of clout in the 
corricors of power rather than solid agenda or 
national performance. Such huge margins are a 
negation of the free vote based on principles, 


programmes and ideologies. 


The Ideological Thrust 


It is pleasant to find that there has been very ` 


little appeal to vote on negation. The strong anti- 
BJP stance of the National Front is obviously a 
positive surge towards secularism and it has been 


stated as such. The Congress sticks to its cosmo- ' 


politenism: it continues to stress growth with 
socia_ justice. The BJP seeks votes on some kind of 
liberal democracy with a strong cultural input of 
Hindutva. The National Front, specially the Janata 
Dal part of it, has pitched itself on social justice 
with a strident note on reservation as the symbol 
of power sharing and incorporating defence of the 
mino-ities. The emergence of a tri-polar ideological 
struggle has thus been confirmed. It is a positive 
development when contrasted with the earlier 
sterile anti-Congressism. 

The Congress under Narasimha Rao has evidently 
impressed with quiet work and a semblance of 
discipline within the internal balance of power. It 
has not shown aggressive postures and there 
has ben no evidence of any challenge to it yet. The 
BJP and the NF are fighting for the second spot. 
They have demonstrated punch in fighting each 
other. It has seemingty benefitted the Congress, 
though its future impact is as yet unpredictable. 
The cecline of regional parties except in subordinate 
collaborative adjustment with a national party is 
also indicated. The ultra-Left IPF in Bihar has not 
succeeded in retrieving its position. 

Tte BJP has brought about considerable sophisti- 
cation in strategy. The temple issue remains in the 
foref-ont in UP but more action and lees talk is the 
watchword. The attention to governance and concen- 
tration on expanding the party in other areas has 
paid dividends. In overall terms, with Congress 
keep_ng a low profile insofar as antagonism to the 
BJP is concerned, the proceas of consolidation of 
Hindutva votes continues on a wider scale than 
the organisation and capability of the NF to counter 
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areas where the influence of the NF is marginal. 
The Janata Dal is a victim of ita own follies. The 


` crusade for social justice cannot be sustained for 
. long on a single slogan of reservation. Attention to 


governance is also required; people seek recognition 
for a dignified quality of lfe supported by more 
congenial social relations. For the voter, the ideology 
has bean lost in the no-holds-barred internal aqubbles 
of leaders for personal supremacy. History is perhaps 
repeating itself. The search for realignment is 
hardly achoice; at best it isan escape from the hard 
political resolution of its internal crisis; and that is 
possible only by sacrificing personal ego and 
ambitions. The survival of any political party is 
difficult when leaders start considering themselves 
to be bigger than the party italef. 

Their own dilemmas notwithstanding, the 
Communist Parties are capable of playing a 
cementing role in this proceas. They have matured 
as a part of the democratic process in the country. 
A Communist MP confided not long ago that they 
had succeeded so well in the last elections on the 
Mandal bandwagon. Social justice is, therefore, 
important to them. As a social scientist has asserted, 
‘society is in turmoil because the only legitimacy it 
has is social justice’. Ifthe cause is lost now and the 
urge to build a more equal society disappears in the 
fight for a quicker access to office, amore uncertain 
and violent road lies ahead. 

In a way, therefore, the by-elections have demons- 
trated a refreshing adherence to ideology. The 
parliamentary and the assembly ‘seats taken to- 
gether, a tri-polar party system is strongly indicated. 
It is perhaps for the first time that the possibility 
to shift away from strident regionalism exists. If 
issues rather than personalities are to dominate 
the Indian political scene, then this opportunity 
should not be missed. 


The Electoral Agenda 
The by-elections were preceded by a vittual 
admission of everything having been wrong with 


. our system. The ruling party has been in the van- 


guard of this denunciation of the past. The electorate 
has not paid much attention to that. The economy 
of the nation is in a very bad shape; that of several 
States is on the verge of collapes. The law and 


- order scenario is grim with the personal security of 


citizens deteriorating even as the police force 
becomes bulkier. Corruption levels keep on increas- 
ing; black money share in the national economy of 
the private sector remains shy of becoming white 
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in spite of so many innovative offers and the 
privileged of political and other State functionaries 
keep on expanding. Changes in. government have 
made no difference in this situation. To plagiarise 


_ Dr Manmohan Singh, electoral promises do not : 


take into-account the ground realities. 
The results show that the voters want to take 


their own time in making a judgment. As of now, ` 


there are only promises to go by. The Opposition 
` parties are in turmoil and they have to have time 
to decide whether they want to stay on or disinte- 
grate. In terms of new programmes there was none 
before the voters who had to exercise their franchise. 
The New Delhi election had been countermanded 
and no major urban constituency was in the fray. 
The shape of programmes will become clearer and . 
, funding possibility asseasible after the new Plan is 


finalised. The slinging match between the Centre ' 


and the States will start then. The shape of things 
to come will become more intelligible. ° 
There is a fond hope in some quarters that the 
more than expected performance of the Congreas 
party in terms of securing Lok Sabha seats may be 
an endorsement of the changes in economic policy 
being implemented now. I do not think that there 
` is any basis for that yiew. Except for the PM 
making a mention about continuing with liberali- 
sation there was no strong presentation of the 
policy for support. All the elements ofthe policy are 
not imposition yet. 


Prices are continuing their upward swing and ' 


at the retail level in any case there is no indication 
that any relief will be forthcoming even during the 
harvest season. The black money barons have not 
responded to the call of the Finance Minister. The 
BOP imbalance may not be out of the way; exports 
are not doing as well as expected. The flash-point 
in regard to impact of the new policies will appear 
by the time the budget for 1992-93 is ready for pre- 
sentation. So there is no evidence that the electorate 
| has given any definite judgement on this issue. 
The foreign policy of the government was not 
even mentioned during these by-elections. The 
assertion of government spokesmen ahout growing 
appreciation of our policies and restoration of pres- 
tige outside has been one-sided. There is no response 
from any quarter to support this. The principal 
bases of the policy are in chaos and we do not seem 
to have worked out alternatives. If foreign policy is 
' to follow the economic design, as appears at present, 
then it would be difficult to visualise a reassertion 
of the vibrant independent initiatives that have 
made our policy relevant for the Third World. 
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. stands by his choice made six months ago. 


It would seem thus that there was no program- 
matic challenge and response during this poll and 
the voter did not bother about it. The most liberal 
construction would be that the voter would like the 
parties to seriously think their programmes out 


and get into the job of solving problems that have - 


piled up during the last decade. If the Opposition 
has no clear alternatives then it would have to be 
seen if the PM is able to convince them! of the 
practicability of his choice of policies and 

The government will continue to be on tee 


No New Trends s 


It is apparent in this analysis that the voter - 


He, has 
given the governments at the Centre and'in the 


States a longer period to prove themselves. The “ 


message clearly is: wait and watch. i 

The style of the new Prime Minister has tended 
to bring down the political temper considerably. 
Some may call it indecisiveness; others may feel 


' that it is caution taken too far. The fact remains 


that the process of dialogue is much more credible 
than before. It ia yet to be tested, however, in 
reaching solutions to outstanding problema. The 
real test is yet to come. 

The issues that divide the three major polite 
alliances will not wither away; their edge will 
become sharper in the coming days. The Congress 
may be the beneficiary of the aggressive" clash 
between the BJP and the NF, provided itsinternal, 


latent group ambitions and rivalries do not hot up. | 


How long this situation will prevail is at p 
difficult to predict. - 

‘The elections have been a very low key affair. 
Only Bihar provided some comit relief. The Congress 
and the BJP do not have an answer to Lalu Prasad 
yet. His appeal as an indomitable fighter for social 
justice remains undiminished. Any Central inter- 


vention can help Lalu.Prasad doubly, firstly by ' 


providing a living demonstration of yet greater 
inequity practised by the high castes controlling 
the politics and administration in Delhi, and 
secondly, by giving on a platter un- 


, manageable finances, economy, crime and politics. 


So the Janata Dal may not be unduly worried 
about Bihar. Bihar may yet provide some léseons 
to the warring leaders in UP to cgme to terms with 
the realities. In any case all the parties will be 
keeping their options open and assessing the 
appropriate time to act in accordance with the 
changes in the public mood. The winter months 
are pregnant with possibilities. ; O E 
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DOCUMENT | 
Russian-Pakistan Joint Communique 
The following is the text of the Russian-Pahistan Joint Communique issued on December 22, 1991 
at the end ofthe four-day working visit of Alexantler Rutskoi, the Soviet Vice-President, to Pakistan. 


Since the Joint Communique has been widely reported as a document that signifies achange in the 
position of Russia from the oft-repeated Soviet stand on Kashmir and as it presents the new 


contours of Russian-Pakistan ties, it is being published in full. 


>the invitation of the Government ofthe Islamic Repub- 
-ic of Pakistan, a delegation of the Russian Federation 
ced by Vice-President of the Russian Federation, His 
Excellency Mr Alexander V. Rutskoi, paid a working visit to 


Pakistam from December 19 to 22, 1991. The visit marked the . 


first official contact in the history of Russian-Pakistan relations. 

During the visit, the delegation of the Russian Federation 
visited’ Elamabad and Lahore. Meetings and talks were held 
between Vice-President of the Russian Federation, His 
Excellency Mr A.V. Rutskoi, and President of Islamic Republic 


of Pakistan, His Excellency Ghulam Ishaq Khan, Prime ' 


‘Minister, His Excellency Mian Mohammad Nawaz Sharif, 
Benate Thairman His Excellency Mr Wasim Sajjad and the 
Secretary General of Ministry of Foreign Affairs, His Excellency 
Mr Akrem Zaki. The exchanges were held ina warm, cordial and 
friendly atmosphere. . 

In the course of the moetings and talks both sides held wide- 
ranging discussions on matters of mutual interest and the estab- 
lshmen- and development of bilateral relations between 
Pakistam and the Russian Federaton in the sphere of economy, 
trade, science and technology, culture and other fields, Thay 
‘reviewed the international situation, and, in particular, the 
conditions prevailing in the South Asian region. The Pakistani 
side expressed deep appreciation for the policy of the Russian 
Government, as stated by Vice-President of the Russian 
Federaton, His Excellency Mr A.V. Rutskoi, to develop 
relations with Muslim states on new principles, devoid of 


ideological obstacles and based on mutual respect, goodwilland — 


mutual venefit 
The two sides expressed happiness over the establishment of 
diplomacic relations between the Islamic Republic of Pakistan 


| and the Russian Federation. The two sides agreed to set up a 





joint n to reaffirm and review the existing 
agreements and to work éut new agreements. For this purpose, 
a draft agreement was discussed for cooperation in the politioal, 


economE, commercial, scientific, technical and cultural fields. > 


Mutual understanding was achieved that there existed good 
‘prospects for initiating mutually beneficial cooperation in the 
field of economy and trade, in particular, in the establishment of 
Joint ventures to produce consumer goods including foodstuffs, 
in the feld of energy, ail and gas extraction, construction of 
industrial and other projects. It was stated that the substantial 
scientific and technological potential of both countries and their 
rich cukural traditions created favourable opportunities for 
extensive exchanges in the fields of science and technology, 
edacaticn and culture. 

The two sides agreed to conduct, on a regular basis, exchan‘ 
ges of delegations to discuss issues and enhance cooperation in 
the ecoromic, trade, scientific, technological, cultural fields as 
wellas n the field of education and tourism.on a commercial 
basis f 


The -wo sides agreed to have regular contacts between the 
; Russianand Pakistani parliaments. The deputies of the Russian 
” parliam nt, members of the delegation, invited a delegation of 
Pakistani pariamentarians to visit Russia. - 

Agresment was also achieved with regard to contacts 
between their respective foreign policy and defence 
establis iments by way of exchange of delegations and periodical 

t 
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consultations aimed at strengthening peace and stability in Asia 
and in the world at large. 

Both sides called for the establishment of a nuclear weapons 
free’ rone in South Asia. In this context, appreciating the 
initiative by Pakistan, Vice-President His Excellancy Mr AV. 
Rutskoi positively evaluated the proposal for a five nations’ 
conference on nuclear non-proliferation in the region. 

On Afghanistan both sides reiterated their firm commitment 
to a speedy political settlement of the problem, and resolved to 

with each other for the promotion of their objective. 
The Vice-President of the Russian Federation, Mr A.V. Rutskoi, 
declared that Ruseia intended to facilitate a peaceful political 
settlement in Afghanistan. 

Both sides, consistent with the consensus resolutions adop- 
ted by the UN General Assembly and with their commitment to 
the Geneva Accords on Afghanistan, recognised the 
fundamental right of the Afghan people to determine their 
destiny free from outside interference. They fully endorsed the 
initiative of the UN Secretary General of May 21, 1991. Both 
sides welcomed the declaration adopted at the conclusion of the 
visit of the Mujahideen delegation to Moscow from 
November 11 to 15, 1991. They reaffirmed the need fora sohition 
thet ensured an independent, non-aligned and Islamic 
Afghanistan, at peace with its neighbours. 

Recognising the inadmissibility of using Prisoners of War for 

political the two sides resolved to make every effort 
that all POWs fa Afghanistan would be freed in the near future 
on the basis of humanitarian considerations. In this connection, 
Vice-President His Excellency Mr A.V. Rutskoi expressed his 
deep appreciation to the Government of Pakistan for its efforts 
in obtaining the release of Soviat prisoners who had been held in 
the custody of the Afghan Mujahideen groups. 

The two sides emphasised the need for the early voluntary 
return of the five million Afghan refugees living in Pakistan and 
Tran to their homeland in safety and honour. 

The Pakistan side informed the Russian side about the 
deteriorating human rights conditions in Kashmir and about 
Pakistan's principled position on Jammu and Kashmir dispute. 
The Russian side atknowledged Pakistan's position and 
expreseéd the hope that the issue would be resolved peacefully 
through negotiations between Pakistan and India on the basis of 
international agreements. 

Regarding the Middle East both sides welcdnied thecurrent 
peace negotiations and called for a solution in acco with 
UN Security Council Resolutions 242 and 338 and for the res- 
pect ofthe inalienable national rights of the Palestinian people. 

Vice-President His Exoellency Mr AV. Rutskoi expressed 
thanks for the invitation extended by His Excellency Prime 
Minister Mohammad Nawaz Sharif to the President of the 
Russian Federation, His Excellency Mr Boris N. Yeltsin, and, on 
behalf of the President of the Russian Federtion, extended 
invitations to His Excellency President Ghulam Ishaq Khan and 
His Excellency Prime Minister Mohammad Nawaz- Sharif to 
pay official visits to the Russian Federation. The invitations 
were gratefully accepted and the visits would take place at 
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Change and Social Justice ` 


‘ 


(Mainstream, July 6, 1991) is a retrograde prescription 
suggested with an expectation to vitalise the Indian 
economy and has its inspiration from the changing 
socialist world of East Europe and the USSR. The world 
is changing insofar as the socialist world of Europe and 


4 t 
he contribution by Anil Rajimwale “Economy: 


the USSR has changed to opt for the capitalist path. We ` 


of thé developing world and with our moorings in 
socialism have nothing to be happy about the change. In 
this “changing world” we find the collapse of the socialist 
world of Europe and at the same time the strengthening 
of capitalism and the capitalist world led by the USA. 

It will not be wrong to assume that the “Joghi- 
Adhikari Institute for Social Studies” (of which Rajimwala 
is the Deputy Director) is an outfit to study the national 
and international situations from the standpoint of 
Marxism and Leninism and to provide the theoretical 
basis for improving the quality of life of the downtrodden 
millions. As a corollary to this, those at ite h are 
expected to have a similar orientation of thinking. It is 
our misfortune that a section of Indian Communists 


and progressive intellectuals have always since the’ 


time of Stalin supported uncritically any prescription 
emdnating from the USSR. The contribition by Anil 
Rajimwale smacks of the same attitude. ` 

Following essentially the thesis of Gorbachev, who 
was the helmsman of the CPSU(B) before he himself 
dissolved it, the author tells us that “the public sector 
and the statein our country have now become a massive 
assemblage of heavy means, machinery and 


infrastructures supported by a gigantic bureaucratic ` 


“system. The ‘temples of growth’ of modern India have 
become the breeding grounds of corruption, inefficiency 
and bureaucracy guzzling huge resources from the 
larger economy.” 

We have been advised to discard the “goal” of “self: 
reliance. {inverted commas used by Rajimwale) and the 
policy of import substitution as well as to facilitate 
fandanierital shifts in the structure of our economy in 
keeping with the world (that is, the previous socialist 
world of Burope) trend. We have been further advised to 
globalige {that is, to become ‘a junior partner of the 
world capitalist system) our economy. We are hearing 


the voice of Gorbachev in the writing. Earlier we had | 


supported Stalin and accepted his words as the veda 
and anyone showing alightest difference with the CPSU(B) 
line would-have been ostracised. Now again Rajimwale 


is supporting the supreme leader of the CPSU(B); of 


‘ course now there is no fear of being ostracised. On the 
whole, we are all political sycophants. . ‘i 
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India Must Change in Changing World”, 


In this article there is not a single E for the 
economic upliftment of the poor; no tears for them who 
constitute the majority of the-developing world. Social’ 
factors have not been taken into account. The peculiarity 
of the developing world js also absent from the ies 
line of thinking. The state sector has certainly. 
diseased in our country hut the cure lies not in 
world capitalism as pne of its junior partners, This 
would aggravate the disease. The cure lies in an economy 
with a social outlook. We have allowed certain defects to 


develop in our economy and the state sector which must va 


be removed. The outline of the remedy may 


be suitable for the upper classes and the new well-to-do / 


sections of our country. It is not suitable for ameliorating 
the conditions of the poor. India must change but notin 
the way proposed. 

Another important issue raised is that the state-run 
economy breeds a culture ofno-work. This is easentially 
correct. Let us not go into the conditions prevailing in 
the private sector and rampant corruption and 


mismanagement (quite often wilful) of many: of our ‘ 


industries. When we blame the state sector, the private 


_ sector of our country also should be critically examined. 


For the culture of no-work, the Leftists of all colours « 


and shades dnd the trade unions cannot escape their 
reaponsibility. Before independence and immédiately 


_ thereafter, both blue-coloured and whité-coloured wor 


people were subjected to exploitation and injustice in 
diverse forms either from the management or from ‘the 
proprietor classes. The Communists and their party 


rightly and actively evolved a programme to: organise / í 


the working people to establish their trade union rights. 

The Communists certainly should take pride for thia 
and should be thanked. Gradually the situation started 
changing from two angles: (a) the state sector i in'various 
forms came into existence in a big way, and (b) trade 
unioniam became universally accepted and all-embracing. 
Even professionals like physiciana, engineers, scientists, 
teachers, primary teachers, lecturers, professors; media 


4 


}) 


personnel, ote. organised themselves in the trade'unions 7 


for the purpose of collective bargaining. But the trade 
unions eventually started adopting methods of extortion 
to get demands accepted and’ are now Spee of the 
culture of no-work. 

The Leftist parties and their trade unions fhiled to 
realise the above two factors and rather became active 
or pasalve supporters of this pernicious situation. These 


„parties are afraid that if the working people are now 


told of their responsibilities, they will ‘lose their 
olutionary image and would be dubbed as agents of 
te management. The Leftist parties and their trade 


H 





unions do not make any difference among the public 
\gector the private sector, the service sector And the 
| tertiary sector. If the state-run economy breeds a culture 
, of no-work, the trade union movement under the 
' leadership, of the Communists, Leftists, Centrists, etc. 
is to ba blamed. Let us call a spade a spade. Political 
parties (particularly the Leftist ones) and their trade 
unione have to play a major role in the state sector and 
this inzlude not only enhancement and enforcement of 
the rights of the workers but ensuring a responsible 
work-culture from the working people and promotion of 
an effizient management. 3 
It appears that the trade union leaders and the 
Leftist: parties do not imprese upon the workers and 
employeæ to consider the means of production' of the 
state sector as their own property and as such to protect 
_and nurture the same. They have infused a culture in 
the wo-king people’s mind that these state properties 
tare to >e “milched” as much as possible even if these 
MIRA SINHA BHATTACHARJEA: Li Peng Visit 
(Continued from page 6) 


facilities like direct banking arrangements, inade- 
quate sransportation links, as well as by politics. 

Neysrtheless, Premier Li attempted to breach 
what Fe called the “information gap” by declaring 
that Caina is as open to India as it is to the West 
and by inviting all sections of the Indian public to 
visit China. The agreement on cooperation in 
space research and technology—a frontier area 
that most developing countries are anxious to 
exploré—could prove fruitful. : 

\ The decision to reopen consulates is again limited 
‘to the consulates at Bombay and Shanghai where 
‘neither country today has much consular business. 
[The inability to reopen consulates at Calcutta and 
Lhasa testifies to the continuing strains and 
gensiti~ities flowing from the Tibet problem. These 
consulates are unlikely to be reopened until the 
situation stabilises sufficiently for the Dalai Lama 
to return to Lhasa or until Tibetan presence on 
Indian soil no longer constitutes a major political 
discom=ort for both New Delhi and Beijing. 

IfLi Peng had had his way, this visit would have 
borne more than a pale resemblance to that of his 
foster father, Zhou Enlai, in 1954. Then, it was a 
shared strategic commonality arising from the 
inroadebeing madeby the US into their immediate 
neighbourhoods that minimised grave differences 
over Tizet and other equally serious iasues. The 

bjive principles that were then propounded promised 
| an alternative and challenging vision of international 
telatiors and brought into being an Afro-Asian 
unity, kowever fragile. This time too the Chinese 
were enxious to demonstrate such shared 
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become sick or close down. 

Somebody had: rightly said that there cannot be 
revolutionary practice without a revolutionary theory. 
Let us at least attampt to evolve a revolutionary theory 
for the present epoch. It cannot be a theory of reverting 
back to capitalism. The new technological revolution 
has released tramendous productive forces requiring a 
freah look on the strategy and tactic for social change. 
Let us not be dogmatic and at the same time let us not 
be camp-followers of world capitalism. Let us not forget 
the teeming poor millions of the developing world. 
Social justice and the right and responsibility of every 
man alongwith increased and efficient productivity are 
issues on the agenda of the day. The state should 
recognise one’s right to work; at the same time, one 
should be responsible to give to the state efficient and 
productive work. 


E-13/8, 
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` commonality. This has not happened despite the 


inclusion in the communique of the principles that 
should operate in the international system. 

The references to “international oligarchies” 
made by both the Premiers in the firat round of 
talks did seem to point to the United States, and to 
ashared perspective on the present and future role 
ofthat country. This phrase was, however, quickly 
dropped and was not included in the Joint 
Communique. The general principles laid out in 
the communique are, therefore, without focus and 
have bean reduced more to rhetoric than to purpose. 
This is borne out further by the difference in the. 
voting on the withdrawal of the UN resolution 
equating Zionism with racialiam. China abstained 
While India voted for it. 

Moreover, on the issues of Indian concern in the 
region—none of them bilateral with China— 
Kashmir, the proposal for establishing a nuclear 
free zone in South Asia and China’s arms supplies 
to all our nei particularly Pakistan, Premier 
Li made it quite clear that there were limits to the 


. changes he was prepared to bring about in 


established policies. 

All this makes of the Li visit only a pale shadow 
of 1954. The Western world will find that it does 
not need to worry about a “ganging-up” of India 
and China against the West or about attempts to 


` build a strategic counterforce to the US. At home, 


however, we should worry that possible strategic 
differences between the two countries should not 
be allowed to obstruct the search for a border 
solution or lead to confrontation as happened from 
1960. E 
~ (Courtesy: The Hindustan Times) 
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Reviewing an Indian Mission in Africa 


C. BAL KRISHNA 


udan is areawise the largest country in the African 
continent with a population of over 25 million out of 
ae ee ea Ours is one of the earliest 
embassies since the country’s independence from ‘British 
rule in 1066 when JawaharialNebr Frey eae ony 
of experts in a areas to government. 
Subsequently we had in return a lot of goodwill, one of its 
proof being the Sudan HS in our Defence College. But since 
then matters have been going from bad to worse. 
For man plo during uring the decade of the eighties there was 
or any visit by even a Deputy , what to 


aay 
China Pakistan, have an evergrowing influence through 
the role, cf their reapective governments as well as livel 
mission 3 Our mission has consistently bean 
es y in the second halfof the eighties. Its overlord, the 
West Asia and North Africa (in short WANA) Section of the 
Foreign Office, is grossly responsible for this sorry state df 
affairs. Tehas fustnet@oreed the the way it should have for the 
benefit of both India and Sudan. a i 
In 1985 our mission moved to its present location within 
two kilometres of the airport. It occupies over 1000 square 
metres of area, It serves an Indian population of about 3000 
and the Sudanese student population above 5000 in India. 
This embassy has persistently malfunctioned and is one of 


senior dignitary. In contrast our neighbours, `‘, 


the worst run missions here at the moment. Its present chief . 


has been absent mostly on some work/excuse or the other for 
the greater part of his term so far Hie deputies do as they 
feel. The senicrmost, the Head of Chancery, is usually the 

i Ambassador but comes regularly an hour late. It has 
a total of eight Indian staff which is definitely in excess. The 
local staff members are lese and they are treated miserably 


in terms of pay-scales and perks. One of the Sudanese staff - 


retired last year after 30 years of dedicated and flawless 
service but eyer papali his gratuity under local rules But 
who cares? 

The Indian officers are busy manipulating the rule for 


they 
three of them have been able to take the 
gna cot sen study in Be coe tier choe wi a fee of US$ 
ee ee And this, geri weeps pated 
of at t one.chain of English- medium. schools with fees 
less than a few hundred Sudanese p&inds providing the 
same quality of education. At the moment the exchange-rate 
is 15 pounds per dollar (US) Obviously, this comes in conflict 
with our present dire balance of payments situation that 
forced us into securing a hefty IMF/WB loan after strong 
measures including devaluation in July 1991. Only after 
July last were the new admissions sought, probably by 
jumping the rules for the school, cheaper but comparable in 
quality withthe much costly school. Both have good reputation 
' but are we not to be within cur means and that too in an 
overstaffed mission?. But they practice austerity by sitting 
on the gratuity or slicing a major part of it belonging to the 
retired Sudanese peon at the prime pin of 60. 
On national days, the holidays uly obearved but not 


necessarily with a function. Even if there is a functian} its 
austerity is reflected in cuts in refreshments oron-the prizes 








j 


‘ vision is confined to a tablaid 


i 


A 
in children's competitions, and sometimes even suc; prires 
are withdrawn after the results are announced. One can- 
imagine the distrust caused among the local staff and the 
com children which has resulted in an ugly image of 
the Indians in the small international community, But the 
embassy bosses are as t as ever. They >ractice 
Senator ” Pulbright’s saying: ° ower carrupts, and absolute 
power corrupts absolutely.” South Block turns deaf when 
this ia pointed out. To aggravate the situation, the mission 
staffindulge in all sorts of illegal boot] under tne cover 
of imynunity against prosecution of 


government knows but keeps mum, Sie waiting for 
some future date to take necessary action 


Asa rule, the Ambassador wastes his office timeon what 7 
to seize out of the diplomatic-bag every week fom the}! 
library supplies meant for everybody in the small Indian 
community. He takes his own, time to read and sometimes 
conveniently forgets to return the periodicals. The second- 
in has his share next and go on, and in zhis way 
nothing is left in the library. Thus the full-time librerian has 
been reduced to a sinecure as the locale of Indian srigin or 
the NRIs have nothing of the latest available periodicals for 
them. This clearly betrays the trust reposed in the ambasey 


the weekly supplies of néwspa the 
Central News 
. Both HOM an OC quite often stoop so low as to-have 
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this js pointed out, due reprisal is taken as in a fieflom. Old 
equipment brought under the duty-free benefits are sold 
without publicity and the close cronies ars able to . 
decamp tha booty by meaibalatng the tenders. Scmetimes 
even the lócal rules to pay back 
which the senior staff-of the em 


have taken a serious view.of this and did not s 
HOC in March this year when he was th 
while. ul eal iy R a iota But still wefeel 
the embassy least responsible. 
When we compere with the other countries” achieve- 





‘ments, say in trade, our mission reméins moribund. Though 


it always has a Commercial Secretary, he is usual y busy in’ 
things other than the homework and running around needed 
to make an iota of success, Such officers take thear posting 
here as if they are at a sanatorium and keep the champagne 
cork petennially popped throughout their term. 

The HOM/HOC usually collude Kolias rd-breaking 
inefficiency. Thay just sit back and de facto bbeervea five day 
week the other way round. For two days whan the diplomatic 
bag comes from and goes back tothe Foreign O“fica, they - 
have to work and the other five days are just 7ecess fer 
pleasure reading, without any effort to go through: zi 
information in local newspapers on, Índia. Their myopic 

news-brief file only. 

It is the only embassy of such a'big democratic Hind al 
they call India here) without a proper receptionist... ,"* 

$ The persone running the mission are bent upon destroying , 
A E a ce a, Any efforts to : 
improve the foreign pa 
such people 











In Defence of Russia’s Cultural Traditions 


The following are excerpts from the interview Igor Sergeyevich Sychov, Chairman of the Russian 
People’s Democratic Front Movement Pamyat’, gave to Sumit Chakravartty of Mainstream on 
Nove nber 19, 1991 ata public rally held at the spot where stood a statue of Sverdlov, the first Soviet 


President, near Moscow’s Bolshot Theatre. 



















C: You are holding something on November 26. Thatis 
hat you said. 

Sychov: On November 26 we will observe the death 
the junkers who defended Moscow Kremlin and the 
mocratic republic during the struggle in 1917. There 
ill be a religious service at several Moscow cathedrals 
d then at tae cemetery—where they are buried—not 
from the metro station Sokol at the Church of the 
l-Holy. Thare was a mass grave earlier but it was 
troyed by the Bolsheviks in 1922. But we know 
proximate:y where they are buried. 

The mass grave is the symbol of all people who were 
lled fightir g the Bolsheviks 

SC: Whas ia your main purpose now? Are you 
ctioning as a parliamentary party? 

Sychou: We are an informal organistion. We are not 
anning to set up a formal party because our objective 
not to reanimate the system. We are for destroying 
is system. We want the people to express their will 
ly on what political system thay want. 

Now thea democratic principles are understood, 
mocracy somes from the word demos—the people’s 
. There can’t be any democracy against the people’s 
U. We are for democratic elections And the people’s 
ill will be axpreased. We are going to have a people’s 
monarcy, a proper democratic republic. But coming to 
this free expression of people’s will, we must create the 
base to corvene the kind of gathering as has been 
planned for November 26. 

Now we nave gathered today to put our Holy Cross 
back, The pieces of wood come from the Solovievsky 
monastery, one of the first concentration campe 

Today ovr people are without memory, without spirit, 
without fai-h. This is an awful situation. It is not people 
but a crowd. And that sort of people can only sacrifice. 

They can’t even struggle for a better life. Our people 

ave been made like that by 75 years of Bolshevik 
espotism. That is why our main task today is to create 
people w.th history and culture, spirit and memory. 
he closest way to create such a people is through faith, 
e national faith of our people. We want the revival of 

e Orthodox Church, of Buddhism, of Judaism because 

at ia the people’s tradition. A person who keeps his 

lation holy cannot be a slave. 

That is why our organisation—the Russian People’s 

emocratic Front Movement ‘Pamyat’ stands on his- 
rical anc cultural foundations. We don’t want to bea 
plitica] o~ganisation but we are forced to become one 
the forcas that are against our historical and cultural 
‘aditions They are the totalitarian forces. Buta people 
hat have will and faith cannot serve the totalitarian 


rate, 
On the basis of our Front we have set up home 


, 


Editor 


guards. We wear the uniform of such home guards. This 
is the uniform of our military organisation. 

SC: You have been branded by some people as a 
fascist organisation. 

Sychov. They mix us up with the Pamyat’ society. 
This is done specially to discredit the patriotic ideals. 

SC: You have nothing to do with the official 
organisation? 

Sychov: No, no, that is the Pamyat National 
Patriotic Front. We have no connections with them. 
Their main line is anti-Semitism. They do what the 
corrupt forces tell them to do. They say that the Jews 
are reaponsivle for all the problems. 

SC: But you are not functioning as a political party? 

Sychov: We have to do that. This is politica. We 
continue to light the Croes in memory of these who 
fought for the Russian people's freedom. 

SC: Against the Bolsheviks? 

Sychov: Certainly. Bolsheviam is Red “Fascism. 
Now we are afraid that the mafia that will come to 
power will represent not Red but Colourless Fascism 
It is the persons in power who defend their interests 
and use disoriented people who are not able to stand up 
against them. It would be very difficult to install a 
military system in the US. No President would even 
think of it. Because every citizen of the US can defend 
freedom and democracy with weapon in hand. We 
don’t have that possibility. Because the President has 
banned the formation of military organisations There 
is alaw on handing in weapons. We can defend freedom 


„and democracy only with our bare hands and our 
‘hearts. 


We understand that there is a possibility of victory 
even along this path. Because we remember the Indian 
people's non-violent, civil disobedience movement against 
the British colonialists. Everything depends on the 
people. But your people had spirit and faith. That is 
why they could defend themselves with their bare 
hands Today our people cannot do so. We must, therefore, 
enlighten the people, impart to them culture and faith. 
That’s why the main strategy of our organisation is to 
reinstall those proper ideas that have been destroyed by 
Bolshevism. 

Even ifthe economic situation is difficult now we can 
still thank Mikhail Sergeyevich Gorbachev. Thanks to 
his work there is some sort of a perestroika. We can also 
say ‘thank you’ to Boris Nikolayevich Yeltsin because 
what we fought for five years ago, that is, our Russian 
tricolour flag, you can see it flying atop the Russian 
Government building now. 

So there is a possibility of fighting the totalitarian 
forces today whatever shape they take. 

Everything depends on the people. E 
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of India Limited 
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GAIL—Geared to meet the demands of the 21st century. | 
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the future head-on and.provide an opportunity 


for a better life. 


Besides providing gas for Power Plants.and 
Fertilizers GAIL is supplementing the country’s 


LPG availability GAIL’s future plans include 
substitution of petrol and diesel with 
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compressed natural gas (CNG) in the transport 


sector. 


and growth. In plastic lies the future. | 
And GAIL knows. i 
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